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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
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incumbered  farm  is  §3,848,  subject  to  a 
mortgage  debt  of  $1,422. 

In  Iowa,  out  of  one  hundred  farm  fam- 
ilies, thirty  hire,  thirty-seven  own  with 
incumbrance  and  thirty-three  without 
incumbrance.  The  debt  on  the  owned 
farms  amounts  to  §101,745,924,  representing 
33.29  per  cent  of  their  value.  This  debt 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  7.36  per  cent. 
This  makes  the  annual  interest  charge  to 
each  family  ?97.  The  average  value  of 
the  owned  and  incumbered  farm  is  S3,9(i4, 
and  is  incumbered  on  an  average  for  §1,319. 

In  Missouri,  the  debt  remaining  in  force 
January  1, 1890,  was  §101,718,625  on  10,159,021 
acres.  This  debt  bears  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8.15  per  cent  per  annum. 

Of  the  total  debt  of  Kansas,  71.11  per  cent, 
or  §343,26S,234,  incumbered  acres,  which 
were  almost  entirely  agricultural  real 
estate.  The  average  mortgage  during  the 
ten*  years  (1880-90)  on  acres  was  §825.91; 
average  number  of  acres  to  each  mortgage 
was  129.30;  average  amount  of  incurred 
indebtedness  per  acre  was  §6.39.  These 
mortgages  bore  an  average  rate  of  interest 
of  8.56  per  cent. 

In  Nebraska  during  ten  years  (1880-90)  a 
debt  of  §181,429,021  was  placed  on  acre 
tracts.  This  debt  was  represented  by 
225,426  mortgages,  or  66.72  percent  of  the 
total  number.  The  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  1889  represents  an  increase  of  234.95  per 
cent  over  that  of  1SS0.  The  interest  that 
this  debt  bears  is  8.37  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  per 
capita  debt  on  real  estate : 

Alabama  8  2G 

Illinois   100 

Iowa   104 

Kansas  ••  170 

Massachusetts   144. 

Missouri   80 

Nebraska   126 

Tennessee  ■   23 

It  will  be  seen  that  Kansas  leads  in  per 
capita  indebtedness,  followed  by  Mass- 
achusetts and  Nebraska.  The  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  Massachusetts,  of  §144,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  immense  mortgage 
indebtedness  of  §193,635,825  in  Suffolk 
county,  containing  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  indebtedness  is  represented  by  mort- 
gages on  lots,  while  71.11  per  cent  of  the 
indebtedness  in  Kansas  is  represented  by 
mortgages  on  farms. 

The  following  statement  affords  a  com- 
parison of  the  ratios  between  the  debt  and 
the  estimated  true  value  of  all  taxed  real 
estate : 

Per  cent. 

Alabama  10.96 

Illinois  14.06 

Iowa  17.61 

Kansas  28.13 

Massachusetts  19.42 

Missouri  16.15 

Nebraska  24.58 

Tennessee  8.67 

The  bright  side  to  this  rather  gloomy 
picture  of  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  is 
found  when  we  realize  that  these  mort- 
gages usually  cover  debts  incurred  on 
account  of  advancement  in  farm  methods, 
and  a  desire  for  the  betterment  of  the 
farming  industry  and  the  greater  comforts 
of  those  engaged  in  it.  When  it  is  known 
that  54.30  per  cent  of  a  total  indebtedness 
in  six  great  states  of  §2,274,970,435  has  been 
paid,  then  we  must  acknowledge  that 
where  proper  methods  in  agriculture  are 
practiced,  there  is  no  industry  that  makes 
better  returns  on  the  amount  of  capital 
and  brains  invested.        E.  M.  Thoman. 


THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS  AND  THE  DOG 
BUSINESS. 

The  sheep  business  was  never  more  solid 
han  now.  The  business  is  on  bed-rock, 
and  is  rounding  out  beautifully.  Great 
progress  was  made  last  year,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  this  year  will  show  still 
greater  developments  along  ail  the  lines. 
It  is  true,  some  sheep  raisers  are  timid,  but 
not  more  so  than  usual  with  a  change  of 
political  administration  at  Washington. 
The  outlook  is  very  promising  to  the  man 
of  judgment  and  skill. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  vouches  for  the 
following  as  a  sure  cure  for  all  dogs  that 
practice  or  are  likely  to  kill  sheep.  He  cuts 
off  their  tails  just  behind  their  ears. 

Another  cure  for  sheep-killing  dogs: 
Farmer  Miles,  in  Rural  New-  Yorker,  sug- 
gests "getting  the  blacksmith  to  pinch  off 
the  four  corner  teeth  of  all  dogs  down  even 
with  the  other  teeth ;  then  the  dogs  could 
pinch  the  sheep,  but  could  not  tear  them 
or  kill  them.  But  a  better  way  is  to 
castrate  and  spay  all  scrub  dogs,  and  there 
will  never  be  any  more  sheep  killing,  and 
all  dogs  so  treated  would  remain  at  home, 
where  wanted."  This  all  sounds  well 
enough,  but  is  as  far  from  a  solution  of  the 


old  vexed  question  as  can  be.  It  can't  be 
enforced.  The  sheep  raisers  can't  do  it,  and 
the  dog  owners  won't  do  it;  so  it  will  not 
be  done.  This  sort  of  whipping  the  devil 
around  the  stump  to  have  a  dog  law  to  pro- 
tect sheep  raising  is  as  impossible  and  im- 
practicable as  any  of  the  old  schemes.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  meet  this  dog  question : 
Legislate  the  dog,  a  wild,  savage  animal,  as 
he  is,  and  has  always  been,  and  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  shoot  a  dog  that  is  away 
from  home  and  by  itself.  Everyone  admits 
that  a  dog  should  stay  at  home  or  with  its 
owner;  that  it  has  no  right  to  prowl  about 
the  neighborhood  either  day  or  night.  In- 
deed, very  few  dog  owners  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve their  dogs  ever  leave  home  alone. 
Give  sheep  raisers  leave  to  kill  dogs  in  his 
way,  and  dog  owners  will  take  some  pains 
to  keep  their  pets  where  they  are  safe  from 
the  shot-gun  law,  which  sheep  raisers 
would  hail  with  joy.  It  is  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  outrageous  nuisance  upon  a 
profitable  and  useful  industry. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


ECONOMY  IN  FUEL. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  for 
study,  investigation  and  application  in 
America  is  domestic  economy.  We  are  fre- 
quently told  of  the  importance  of  political 
economy,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  ad- 
vocate a  more  general  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernmental policies,  but  believe  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  economical  methods  for  the 
home  and  farm  would  be  far  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  masses,  for  the  reason  that  the 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  may  be 
applied  by  the  very  parties  who  are  most 
to  be  benefited  while  in  political  economy ; 
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Economy  in  Fuel— Plan  of  House. 

A,  library.   B,  parlor.   C,  conservatory.   D,  dining 
pantry.   F,  kitchen.   G,  veranda.   HHH,  stoves.    I.  stoop 

the  power  of  putting  into  practice  is  too 
frequently  possessed  by  the  class  least  in- 
terested in  a  truly  economical  policy.  So 
until  our  public  officials  are  more  generally 
sought  among  the  producers,  economy  in 
the  home  is  more  valuable  as  a  study  than 
economy  in  public  policy,  for  the  latter 
knowledge  is  little  liable  to  be  put  into 
practice. 

One  of  the  best  little  books  ever  found  in 
a  home  library  is  that  of  "How  to  Live;  or, 
Domestic  Economy  Illustrated,"  by  Solon 
Robinson,  now  perhaps  out  of  print.  It 
treats  of  almost  every  phase  of  domestic 
economy  in  a  pleasant  narrative,  which 
makes  it  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  those 
who  observe  economy  as  it  is  usually  under- 
stood. How  seldom  do  we  see  a  man,  and 
especially  a  farmer,  who  in  erecting  a 
dwelling  so  plans  as  to  provide  for  economy 
in  fuel.  We  sometimes  study  to  save  ma- 
terial, reduce  the  cost,  provide  light,  secure 
convenience,  and  make  an  effort  to  have 
ventilation,  but  forget  to  economize  space, 
or  to  provide  for  heating  the  entire  house, 
unless  at  a  great  cost  both  in  construction 
and  in  fuel.  Few  farmers  have  yet  come 
to  heating  their  homes  by  means  of  a  fur- 
nace. This  is  probably  the  cheapest  means, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  more  cleanly. 
Were  I  building  another  house  I  believe 
the  furnace  would  be  preferred  to  any 
other  means.  But  believing  that  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  will  continue  to 
depend  upon  heating  their  homes  with 
stoves  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  I 
present  the  plan  adopted  when  building 
our  home  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  first 
place,  economy  in  warmth  and  material,  as 
well  as  in  cost  of  construction,  was  sought 
by  building  in  the  shape  of  a  rectangle. 
Economy  in  space  was  obtained  by  con- 
necting some  of  the  apartments  by 
double  doors.  Thus,  the  parlor  and  library 
are  connected,  and  in  case  of  a  large  com- 


pany, they  are  practically  one  large  apart- 
ment in  which  all  the  guests  may  assemble. 
So,  too,  the  dining-room  and  one  adjoining, 
which  may  be  a  sitting-room,  bedchamber 
or  conservatory,  are  connected  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus,  provision  is  made  for  seat- 
ing a  large  company  atone  table,  for  the 
table  may  extend  into  both  looms  if 
necessary. 

Now,  while  thus  gaining  space  it  saves 
fuel;  for  the  dining-room  stove  heats  two 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  by  means  61 
registersthe  surplus  heat  maybe  permitted 
to  warm  the  two  rooms  above,  thus  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  sleeping  apartments 
in  the  severest  of  weather.  In  the  same 
manner  the  library  stove  heats  the  parlor 
also  and  the  corresponding  rooms  above. 
This  is  much  more  convenient  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  to  carry  fuel  up-stairs  and 
build  tires  each  aft'  oon  in  the  sleeping 
apartments,  and  much  more  pleasant  and 
satisfactory  than  to  retire  in  a  room  with 
the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  be  sungto  sleep  by  the  chattering  of 
one's  teeth.  In  moderate  weather  one 
good  stove  will  heat  the  whole  house. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  which 
this  plan  possesses.  During  the  most 
heated  weather  of  summer  the  sleeping 
apartments  are  made  comfortably  cool  in  a 
short  time  after  sunset  by  opening  several 
doors  and  windows  (all  guarded  by  screens, 
of  course)  on  the  first  floor,  opening  the 
registers  and  the  trap-door  in  the  deck  of 
the  house,  thus  providing  for  a  rapid  cir- 
culation of  air  up  through  the  rooms  -and 
out  at  the  top.  No  one  who  has  labored 
hard  all  day  would  fail  to  appreciate  this 
arrangement  after  a  refreshing  night's  rest 
in  a  well-ventilated  apartment. 
The  same  principle  of  philosophy 
which  provides  for  the  heating  of 
the  upper  rooms  in  winter  may 
be  utilized  for  cooling  them  in 
summer,  another  verification  of 
the  saying  that  it  is  a  poor  rule 
that  will  not  work  both  ways. 

We  usually  find  a  separate  fire 
for  parlor,  sitting-room,  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  Then  if  the 
bedchambers  do  not  have  addi- 
tional fires  they  are  quite  likely 
to  be  uncomfortably  cold  in  zero 
weather.  While  I  would  not  ad- 
vise persons  building  dwellings 
to  adopt  this  plan  when  better 
I  means  may  readily  be  secured, 
yet  it  will  be  found  to  be  cheap, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  satis- 
factory both  winter  and  summer. 

Many  persons  prefer  a  house  in 
the  shape*  of  an  L,  T,  or  cross  (+), 
under  the  impression  that  better 
lighting  and  ventilation  may  be 
obtained ;  but  the  cost  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  room  obtained,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  more  difficult  to 
heat  in  extremely  cold  weather  such  as  we 
frequently  have  in  this  latitude. 

John  L.  Shawver. 

Sliady  Nook  Farm. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE,  SAVE  AND  APPLY  MANURE. 

I  always  feel  a  personal  interest  in  per- 
sonal experiences.  Mr.  Greiuer,  in  a  late 
issue,  has  sketched  the  experience  of  a  fruit 
grower  in  the  liberal  employment  of  natural 
fertilizers,  which  so  interests  me  that  with 
your  permission  I  will  relate  briefly  my 
own.  This  subject  of  fertilizers  is  so  vitally 
connected  with  that  of  successful  rural 
economy  that  it  can  never  grow  old  or 
become  irksome  to  the  farmer  who  is 
enterprising. 

In  1870  I  made  my  debut  as  a  farmer  on 
eight  acres  of  worn-out,  pitch-pine  land.  I 
set  largely  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  realized 
my  first  returns  from  grapes.  About  ten 
years  later  I  got  enough  out  of  apples  and 
pears  to  repay  what  I  had  spent  for  peach 
and  plum  trees,  which  proved  unremuner- 
ative.  I  divided  my  time  between  attention 
to  the  fruits  and  accumulating  fertilizers 
to  redeem  the  poor  land.  Each  year's  ex- 
perience proving  the  greater  value  of  efforts 
in  the  latter  direction,  I  devoted  more  time 
to  it. 

At  first  I  tried  in  a  superficial  way  to  go 
over  large  patches  at  a  time,  but  soon  found 
it  unsatisfactory ;  then  I  resorted  to  thor- 
ough methods,  uprooting  stumps,  remov- 
ing rocks  aud  fertilizing  liberally.  This 
brought  good  returns  and  proved  perma- 
nent, as  I  seeded  each  year's  accession  to 
grass.  It  took  me  eight  years  to  redeem 
the  eight  acres  from  their  "lost  condition," 
and  since  that  event  I  find  that  true  econ- 
omy consists  in  cultivating  no  more  than 
I  can  manure  liberally. 

While  I  enjoy  Mr.  Greiner's  articles,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  his  methods 
of  utilizing  and  increasing  the  manurial 


resources  of  the  farm.  Brown's  "Field 
Book  of  Manures"  is  the  best  work  on  this 
subject  I  have  seen.  Dana's  "Muck  Man- 
ual," too,  is  a  valuable  work.  Talk  on 
this  subject  is  of  no  value;  it  needs  work. 
Poor  work  is  worth  more  than  rich  talk. 
I  bed  all  my  stock,  putting  up  the  milch 
cows  at  night,  summer  as  well  as  winter. 
The  pig-pen  is  made  small,  with  a  paved 
floor,  and  is  supplied  every  few  days 
with  clean,  dry  dirt  and  bedding.  The 
poultry-house  is  built  off  the  ground,  with 
double  floor,  and  kept  clean  with  sawdust, 
ashes,  etc.,  and  removing  all  at  short  in- 
tervals. 

It  is  very  important  to  make  all  the 
manure  possible,  but  it  is  no  less  so  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  afterward.  Herein 
I  solicit  the  counsel  of  friend  Greiner.  My 
plan  has  been  to  convey  everything  to  the 
field  as  fast  as  made.  Nature  neither  sets 
nor  follows  the  example  of  monoply.  Each 
season's  products  are  intended  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  fields  which  produced  them. 
Only  for  nature's  intervention,  greedy  man 
would  engross  the  world's  products  and 
store  them  up  until  the  soil  was  exhausted, 
and  then  extortion  on  the  improvident. 
But  nature  forbids  sucking  the  vital  sub- 
stance out  of  the  firmest  grains  with  ethe- 
real tongues.  This  change  is  life,  and  it  has 
no  resting-place.  The  stores  of  to-day  will 
be  the  manure  pile  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
manure  pile  of  to-day  will  be  something 
else  to-morrow,  and  it  is  for  the  farmer  to 
say  what  that  something  shall  be  and 
whose  it  shall  be.  If  he  fail  to  use  it  in 
season,  it  will  be  lost  to  him.  Hence  my 
reason  for  transferring  to  the  site  of  the 
next  crop  all  manurial  materials  as  fast  as 
made.  The  principal  dissipating  agents  are 
water  and  air,  aud  if  deposited  on  the  crop- 
ping soil,  the  waste  by  the  first  agent  is 
taken  up  and  saved. 

No  farm  is  equipped  without  a  cart, 
whose  aid  facilitates  the  removal  of  mariy 
substances  otherwise  so  difficult  to  handle 
that  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Night- 
soil  is  one  of  these. 

One  item  more  and  I  will  stop.  Presum- 
ing that  I  intend  to  make  a  garden  next 
season,  I  would  commence  by  plowing  it 
at  once,  and  then  I  would  haul  on  it  every- 
thing that  would  add  to  its  fertility  and 
spread  over  the  surface,  excepting  only 
such  things  as  would  evaporate  and  be  lost, 
or  by  evaporation  become  offensive.  These 
I  would  dump  in  piles  and  cover  with  soil — 
a  job  easily  done  on  plowed  ground.  In 
the  spring  it  would  be  found  in  good  con- 
dition to  put  in  shape  for  a  profitable 
crop.  C.  W.  Seffens. 

West  Virginia. 


Hood's  Cures 


Mr.  Elmore  T.  Shelt 

Of  Akron,  Ind. 


Cancer  on  the  Face 


Entirely  Removed  by  Three 
Bottles  of  Hood's 

"I  wish  to  make  this  statement  for  the  ben- 
efit of  people  that  may  be  suffering  with  that 
dreaded  disease,  cancer.  For  five  years  I  have 
had  one  coming  on  my  face.  I  tried  having  it 
burned  out  and  several  other  remedies,  but 
all  of  no  avail  until  I  was  induced  to  try 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  .While  taking  the  first 
bottle  I  could  see  a  marked  change,  and  the 
third  bottle  almost  or  entirely  removed  the 
cancer.  I  can't  say  too  much  for  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla. For  years  I  had  to  be  careful  about 
my  diet,  but  now  I  can  eat  anythingand  digest 
it  all  right,  sleep  well  at  night,  and  in  fact  feel 
like  a  new  man."  Elmore  Y.  Shelt,  Akron, 
Ind. 

"  The  above  testimonial  is  wholly  unso- 
licited.  I  sold  Mr.  Shelt 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  his 
statement.  He  is  an  old  soldier  and  a  re- 
spected citizen."  J.  E.  GARWOOd,  Druggist, 
Akron,  Ind. 

HOOD'S  PlLLS  are  purely  vegetable,  and  do 
not  purge,  pain  or  gripe.   Sold  by  all  druggists. 
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BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

great  problem  of  the  best 
breed  of  dairy  cows  is  now 
fast  approaching  the  most 
exacting,  and  impartial 
trial  ever  witnessed  in  the 
world;  to  ascertain  the  trnth  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  properly  understood  and  studied 
by  the  farmers  of  America  the  result  of 
the  world's  fair  trial  of  dairy  cows  may 
result  in  a  grand  revolution  of  this  impor- 
tant farm  industry. 

The  fact  is  patent  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  worse  than  wasted  for  many 
years  past  by  farmers  keeping  herds  of 
dairy  cows,  and  most  iguorantly  milking 
year  after  year,  all  of  them,  and  never  for 
once  testing  the  cows  to  see  whether  the 
milk  was  good  or  bad. 

There  is  no  branch  of  business  that  has 
for  many  years  been  pursued  upon  such 
an  idiotic  basis  as  the  American  dairy 
work.  A  war  for  nearly  a  generation  of 
time  has  been  necessary  and  continually 
waged  against  the  butter  makers'  introduc- 
tion of  cow-hair  and  other  unnecessary 
filth  in  butter.  The  seeming  astonishment 
now  depicted  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
average  dairymen  as  mention  is  made  of 
these  things,  as  much  as  to  ask  who  is 
guilty,  is  amusing  and  suggestive.  The 
question  can  be  far  easier  answered  by 
pointing  out  the  few  who  are  not  guilty. 
The  dairy  cow  that  will  give  the  largest 
yield  of  butter  fat  upon  a  given  amount 
of  feed,  is  the  cow  needed  for  the  butter 
dairy.  The  cow  that  will  furnish  the  larg- 
est amount  of  milk  for  feed  consumed  rich 
in  casein,  is  the  cow  we  need  in  cheese  fac- 
tories. The  cow  that  will  give  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk  fair  in  quality,  and  that 
possesses  a  good,  strong,  healthy  constitu- 
tion^ the  general  purpose  cow  needed  for 
family  use,  and  to  rear  babies  on.  Such 
milk  develops  brain,  bone,  muscle  and 
meat  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  un- 
questionably the  much-needed  co  w  of  the 
age. 

Therefore  we  can  see  at  the  outset  this 
great  world's  fair  dairy  test  means  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  and  noblest  order.  To 
learn  these  lessons  thoroughly,  and  then  to 
practice  accordingly,  is  the  greatest  need  of 
this  big  world's  test.  Farmers  have  perfect 
command  of  the  situation ;  they  ought  and 
can  know  for  years  in  advance  which 
branch  of  the  dairy  they  will  pursue. 
There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  a  vacil- 
lating course,  no  emergencies  whatever 
that  demand  it.  It  needs  to  be  the  life 
work  of  the  same  farm,  and  it  can  then 
work  to  a  higher  point  of  achievement 
every  coming  year.  Breeding  and  feeding 
are  two  of  the  agencies  that  man  may 
excel  in,  and  to  be  true  and  noble  in  his 
profession,  he  needs  to  give  the  most  care- 
ful study  to  these  questions,  and  should 
hail  with  joy  this  great  trial  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  this  most  instructive  scientific 
and  exhaustive  basis. 

I  for  one  cannot  help  but  look  with  great 
favor  upon  the  dairy  work  of  our  exper- 
iment station  farms.  I  believe  the  results 
gained  and  lessons  taught  are  honest  judg- 
ments and  will  do  for  farmers  to  rely  upon, 
and  save  themselves  much  unnecessary 
expense  in  such  or  similar  investigation. 
I  hope  to  see  the  best  results  obtained  at 
this  great  world's  fair  trial  accepted  by 
farmers  all  over  this  country,  and  made  the 
intelligent  foundation  of  their  further  work. 

I  do  know  there  is  a  great  interest  being 
taken  now  in  dairy  business.  The  many 
letters  I  get  weekly  from  anxious  readers 
of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  reaching  over 
such  an  astonishing  breadth  of  country, 
tells  a  tale  of  virtue  and  necessity  of  the 
agricultural  press  in  most  emphatic  tones. 

A  correspondent  from  Helena,  Montana, 
desires  this  last  week  to  know  more  def- 
initely about  some  points  of  the  silo  and 
ensilage  business,  and  writes  me  so  instruc- 
tively and  interestingly  of  a  country  that  I 
supposed  too  cold  and  forbidding  to  raise 
more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  milk 
for  babies.  It  seems  now  to  be  the  future 
ideal  butter-dairy  land.  Not  a  week  has 
passed  for  the  past  year  or  two  but  anxious 
inquirers  have  called  for  more  explicit 
information  about  the  silo  and  ensilage, 
dairy  barns,  etc. 

An  old  farmer  last  week  wrote  me  from 
Jonesboro,  Grant  county,  Indiana.  He  had 
tried  faithfully  to  find  out  my  where- 
abouts from  Farm  and  Fireside,  but  they 
wrote  him  it  was  Jefferson,  Ohio,  and  he 
said  Ohio  was  so  big  a  country  that  that 
address  was  too  indefinite  for  him  to  find 
me,  and  he  wanted  to  build  a  big  dairy 


Your  Watch 
Insured  Free. 

A  perfect  insurance  against  theft  or  accident 
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Don't  YOU  Need  a 

"BABY" 

CreamSeparator 


BOW, 


the  only  bow  (ring)  which  cannot  be  pulled 
or  wrenched  from  the  case.  Can  only  be 
had  on  cases  containing  this  trade  mark. 

—MADE  BY— 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Company, 
of  Philadelphia. 

the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  complete  Watch 
Case  factory  in  the  world — 1500  employees; 
2000  Watch  Cases  daily. 

One  of  its  products  is  the  celebrated 

Jas.  Boss 
Filled  Watch  Cases 

which  are  just  as  good  as  solid  cases,  and 
cost  about  one  half  less: 
Sold  by  all  jewelers,  without  extra  charge 
for  Non-pull-out  bow.    Ask  for  pamphlet,  or 
send  to  the  manufacturers. 


SPECIAL 
SALE  OF 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

From  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  of  Charge  in  the  TJ.  S. 
Prices  awav  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
catalogue  FREE.   CHAS.  RAISER,  Mix., 
62-64  Clybouru  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  you  have  five  or  more  cows,  a 11  BABY  "  cannot  but 

prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing  investment.  Its 
use  meaDs  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving  ot  ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  "  BABY  "  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe- 
riences of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  In  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  county  to  sell  The  "Victor 

SPRAY  PUMP 

everinvented.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 
HENION  &  HUB3ELL,  55-57N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


Kneeland's 
Crystal 
Creamery 


Only  Creamery  Jtp! 


with 


Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 


CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.    Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim- 
ming. No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glass  cans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect 
Separator"  for  small  dairies.   Send  for  catalogues  to  ^grSH 

c^p™e<L  Crystal  Creamery  "Co.,  O- 

first  purchaser.     40  Concord  Street,  lansing,  Midi 


Farming  is  a  Failure.  "We  have  tried  it  in  this  comTntmity  for  twenty  years. 


Farming  is  a  grand  success.   "We  have  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  that  was  built  five 
years  ago  and  has  made  our  community  what  it  is  now.   Should  you  need  a  Butter  and 
Cheese  Factory  in  your  community  correspond  with 
DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG.  CO.,  24-0-252  W.  LAKE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dairy  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


The  Sun  in  all  its  Clory  is  no  brighter  than  the  man 
who  buys  direct  from  OUR  FACTORY  a 

COMPLETE  TOP  BUGGY 

$351 


LESS  THAN  WHAT  THE 
SAME  QUALITY  WOULD. 
COST    FROM    A  LOCAL  r 

dealer.  We  are  making 

the  finest  line  of  vehicles  and  harness  for  the 
money  in  America.  All  FOSTER  VEHICLES  are 
sold  with  a  guarantee.  If  you  want  tO 
Save  Money  write  at  once  for  our  fine 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  IT  IS  FIEE  TO  ALL. 
You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Vehicle  or  Harness  before  seeing  our  Catalogue. 
FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO.,  No.  23,  Pike  Bld'g,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS"  JR. 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 

19th  century.     No  more 
handwork;  no  more  high 
priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.   Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly . 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Best 
Webder  you  ever  saw.  Bet- 
ter than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  TO- 
DAY *"or  Circulars  and  terms.  m  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D .  Y.  HALLOCK  A  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


barn  36x72  feet,  and  with  basement  stable- 
room  and  silos  above,  and  his  head  was  too 
old  and  thick  to  understand  it  well  from 
reading,  so  he  wanted  to  see  a  model  dairy 
barn  before  he  built. his  own. 

I  invited  him  to  come,  and  pointed  out 
the  way  to  find  me  with  a  twelve  hour's 
railroad  ride.   This  week  I  expect  him. 

They  have  quoted  Fabm  and  Fibeside  to 
me  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Iowa 
and  Xebraska,  and  have  built  silos.  Kan- 
sas is  after  me  to  know  if  alfalfa  is  good  for 
ensilage.  I  dare  not  tell  until  I  know,  and 
am  half  a  mind  to  go  out  there  and 
develop  the  truthfulness  of  it  on  some 
farms  I  own  in  Lane  and  Scott  counties.  I 
do  wish  some  of  the  readers  who  may 
know  if  this  be  so,  would  tell  of  it  through 
Fabm  axd  Fireside,  not  a  think  so,  but  a 
know  so. 

I  have  my  own  opinion  now  that  it 
would  be  a  grand  success  if  finely  cut  in  its 
green,  full-bloom  condition,  and  when  so 
full  of  juice  it  would  heat  and  pack  per- 
fectly, that  it  would  make  splendid  ensilage, 
aud  that  the  four  profitable  crops  of  it  there 
each  season  could  be  saved  and  utilized  for 
cattle  feed  at  half  the  expense  of  curing 
for  dry  hay  feed;  but  I  don't  know  it,  and 
only  think  it  so. 

If  this  should  be  demonstrated  in  1893  in 
connection  with  the  great  world's  fair  in- 
formation, I  don't  see  wny  Kansas  farm- 
ing need  not  boom  again  with  the  winter 
dairy  business  and  cattle-feeding  business 
if  alfalfa  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  even  yearly  food  supply. 

Contentment  is  the  main  thing  to  live 
for,  but  man  can  never  attain  it  when  he 
has  vague  suspicions  that  his  present 
course  is  full  of  imperfections.  Reform  at 
once;  stop  milking  skim-milk  cows  for 
butter;  stop  feeding  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  of 
shells  to  make  a  grease  spot  of  -butter — for 
a  few  years  annually— so  that  you  will  be 
provided  with  a  beef  carcass  at  a  good,  ripe 
old  age,  if  a  failure  of  perfect  teats  should 
ever  strike  the  good  old  innocent  cow  that 
was  ripe  for  beef  at  two  years  old,  aud  hon^ 
est  nature  so  intended  her  to  be  used. 

Hexet  Talcott. 


WHAT  SOME  FARM  PESTS  ARE  FOR. 

Some  years  ago  the  farm  was  literally 
overrun  by  rats.  They  were  all  through  the 
house  from  cellar  to  garretr  They  were  in 
full  possession  of  cribs,  granaries,  barns, 
sheds  and  outhouses ;  they  were  in  hay- 
stacks, straw-stacks  and  com-fodder  shocks 
all  over  the  farm.  All  measures  for  driv- 
ing them  off  were  of  the  least  possible 
avail.  It  was  of  no  use  to  kill  them,  since 
two  seemed  to  come  for  eveiyone  that  was 
killed.  The  situation  was  so  annoying 
that  "the  rats"  was  a  topic  of  conversation 
among  neighbors  when  they  met,  even  on 
Sundays. 

"We  had  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  for  a 
neighbor,  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  one 
of  the  best  and  neatest  farmers  in  the 
country.  He  came  to  see  us  on  business 
one  day,  and  among  other  subjects  that 
came  up  for  remark  was  "the  rat  nuisance," 
with  which  we  were  all  afflicted.  To  our 
astonishment  this  good  farmer,  unlike 
anybody  else,  took  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  from  us  and  everybody  else,  and 
said  the  farmers  were  to  blame  for  the 
whole  flood  of  rats.  He  said  he  had  none 
to  speak  of  about  his  farm  or  buildings, 
because  he  had  no  harbors  for  them; 
there  were  no  places  for  them  to  hide  aud 
breed;  that  his  dog  and  the  cats  could  not 
follow  them.  He  said  the  few  he  had  were 
in  the  woodpile,  and  he  was  ashamed  of 
the  fact,  because  he  ought  to  have  had  his 
men  pile  the  wood  when  it  was  prepared 
for  the  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  one 
great,  loose  pile. 

He  said,  what  we  called  pests  were  sent 
to  make  us  more  tidy  and  careful.  I 
thought  I  could  catch  him  on  weeds  on  the 
farm,  but  he  took  the  lead  even  better  than 
on  the  former  question,  by  saying  weeds 
made  us  better  farmers,  more  industrious, 
more  thorough  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
thought  was  a  new  one,  and  thirty  years  of 
observation  has  confirmed  the  small  im- 
pression made  by  this  good  man,  that  pests 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  farm  economy. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


HARNESS  AND  BUGGY-FREE  OFFER. 

A  $10  set  of  harness  for  only  $4.  A  $100  top 
bu""y  for  onlv  $49.75.  You  can  examine  our 
goods  at  vour  place  before  paying  one  cent. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  prices  to 
consumers  that  are  less  than  retail  dealers 
actual  cost.  Send  address  and  this  advt  to 
Alvah  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B  23,  Chicago,  111. 

TTf AHTM?DCTIT  Is  what  everyone  says  when 
WOMUhKrUL  they  see  our  offer  of  "Unole 
Tom's  Cabin"  free  to  any  one  sending 50  cents 
for  this  Journal  one  year.  The  book  contains 
the  same  Illustrations  as  the  regular  s'.OU 
edition  sold  in  stores.  See  our  grand  offers  on 
other  pages. 


April  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

Li>te  upon  Line.— In  all  agricultural 
writings  it  must  be  "line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept."  This  necessitates  a 
great  deal  of  repetition,  and  while  this  may 
be  annoying  to  writers  and  teachers,  and 
perhaps  to  the  publishers,  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  If,  for  instance,  I  bring  out  a 
really  good  idea,  and  let  it  appeal-  only  once, 
without  repetition  it  will  be  lost  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  benefit.  It  is  also  so  with  advertising. 
An  advertisement  that  appears  only  a 
single  time  in  a  journal  has  little  effect. 
The  reader  is  apt  to  overlook  it,  or  if  he 
does  see  it,  it  will  not  stir  him  up  to  action. 
Put  the  same  advertisement  in  again,  and 
if  there  is  any  good  in  it,  it  will  attract 
attention,  and  at  last  bring  in  the  responses. 
It  is  so  with  the  reforms  in  politics  de- 
manded by  the  people. 

Politicians,  like  average  people,  are  hard 
of  hearing  in  these  things.  We  may  need 
fractional  currency,  and  simplification  of 
the  money  order  system,  and  cheap  parcel 
post,  and  many  other  such  little  reforms, 
ever  so  bad,  but  we  will  not  be  likely  to  get 
them  if  we  ask  for  them  only  once  and  then  I 
stop  asking.  It  must  be  "line  upon  line."  j 
The  agricultural  press,  in  this  respect,  has 
much  to  learn  from  some  of  our  leading 
political  dailies  and  weeklies.  These  polit- 
ical papers  "drum  away"  at  a  certain  thing, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  sometimes 
in  a  long  editorial,  and  then  again  in  just  a 
little  pointed  paragraph;  but  they  keep 
pegging  away  at  it,  no  matter  if  it  takes  all 
summer.  That  is  the  way  to  stir  up  a  sen- 
timent and  accomplish  a  desired  object. 
Let  the  agricultural  papers  once  adopt  this 
course  in  respect  to  the  little  favors  which 
the  Americam  farmea-  asks,  and  for  a  long- 
time has  asked  and  expected,  from  our 
legislators  and  executives,  and  see  if  we 
will  not  get  them  at  last. 

In  a  vigorous  campaign  of  this  kind  there 
should  not  be  a  single  issue  of  the  paper  but 
what  contains  some  reference  to  the  desired 
and  desirable  measures — fractional  cur- 
rency, a  money  order  system  relieved  of 
all  red  tape  and  modeled  after  that  of  the 
express  companies,  or  still  better,  after  the 
money  order  system  of  the  German  em- 
pire; a  cheap  parcel  post,  which  extends 
the  weight  limit  to  at  least  ten  pounds  and 
reduces  the  postage  rate  to  four  cents  a 
pound  or  less;  perhaps,  also,  postal  tel- 
ephones and  telegraphs,  and  cheap  mes- 
sages, etc. 

All  these  things  are  well  worth  making 
some  little  effort  in  getting,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  them  in  the  end,  the  agricultural 
press  will  be  largely  to  blame,  since  it  has 
failed  to  urge  these  things  as  persistently 
and  vigorously  as  the  secular  press  would 
urge  them  if  their  readers  were  so  unan- 
imously favoring  them  as  the  rural  peo- 
ple do. 

These  and  similar  reforms  may  be  small 
things.  But  the  sum  of  national  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  of  individual  happiness,  is 
made  up  of  small  things.  Small  things 
should  not  be  ignored,  for  the  attention  to 
details  is  just  what  insures  success  in  na- 
tional economy  as  well  as  in  farming  and 
gardening.  The  "small  things"  mentioned 
come  into  every  farmer's  daily  life,  add  to 
his  comforts  and  save  him  inconvenience 
and  expense.  They  will  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  get  his  supplies — in  small  imple- 
.ments  and  conveniences,  in  seeds,  insecti- 
cides, fungicides,  etc.,  and  therefore  lead  to 
better  and  more  successful  farming  and 
gardening. 

Early  Vegetables.— This  principle  of 
'line  upon  line"  applies  with  equal  force 
to  w  ritings  on  gardening.  Changes  in  taste, 
in  daily  life,  in  customs,  no  matter  how 
desirable,  come  slowly,  but  they  come. 
The  first  thing  is  to  create  a  sentiment,  and 
then  let  oft-repeated  precept,  persuasion 
and  good  example  do  the  rest.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  only  in  recent  years  begun 
to  be  a  home  gardener;  and  he  has  yet 
much  to  learn  before  he  will  utilize  all  his 
opportunities  in  this  respect.  The  forcing 
of  vegetables  is  a  modern  industry,  and 
seldom  resorted  to.  in  the  home  garden. 
And  yet,  as  I  have  told  at  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity, and  am  bound  to  urge  again  upon 
my  readers,  it  is  an  easy  thing  and  a  very 
desirable  thing,  even  for  those  who  have 
only  a  few  square  rods  of  land  to  work. 

There  are  few  people  who  do  not  like 
radishes  and  lettuce  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  But  these  vegetables  never  taste 
better  than  when  you  can  get  them  a  week 
or  twro  ahead  of  their  natural  season.  Then 
they  become  real  delicacies  and  luxuries. 
Now  for  once  try  your  luck  with  them. 


♦  Alfred  Peats  ♦ 

•  WALL  PAPER  • 
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Send  sc  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam- 
ples and  our  guide,  "How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,*'  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  lo,  12  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  5c  to  oc.  Paperhangers'  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 
ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  flerchant, 
136-138  W.  Madison  St       30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 
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Are  You  a  Fruit  or  Flower  Raiser? 
For  Market  or  Pleasure— 

If  so,  send  for  our  Circular  on  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  which  are  cheap  and  reliable. 
Agents  in  every  State.  Special  Fertilizers  for 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Agricultural 
Chemicals,  w.  s.  POWELL  &  CO., 
Chemical  Fertilizer  ManuFrs,  Baltimore,  3 Id. 
JOS  F.  DICKMANN,  Seedsman,  Agent, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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An  Odd 

Leap  Year 

Fouriwou't  go  in  \i%>,  but  Page  Fence  will.  And  it's  a 
leap  year  with  us  tou.  Suli-s  fur  February  leaped  tu 
three  times  the  amount  sold  last  year  iu  same  month. 
Nearly  every  mile-  went  where  it  has  been  used  for 
years.  No  mushroom  growth  here. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Heutiuu  this  paper. 


BUCCIES, 
-845  up.-      ■     —875  up.—      W  -8S5  u|>.- 
D.  W.  DUUer  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oldest  House  in  the  Trade.   Catalogue  sent  free. 


PHAETONS, 
—875  up. 


SURRIES. 
-8 


ENGINES 


If  yon  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first* 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Grt-eDHiouBt  AT  Sl'ItlNliHEI.D.O. 


SUCCESSFUL 

■j— 5  «  -m  m  m  m  t        also  ttoses,  .tiaray  ±-iants 

rAKMliNu  rogers nurseries 


IneludesFruit  Raising  for  Heme  use  and  for  Market.  Our 
new  catalogue  "MONEY  IN  FRUIT"  for  '93  tells 
about  the  Standard  old  Sorts  and  the  Best  of  the  New, 
also  Roses,  Hardy  Plants.   It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  it. 

Oldest  in  the       Box  1818 
State.      Moorestown,  N.  J 


MERCER 
CHERRY. 


PEACH  Trees,  Idaho  and  Wilder  PEARS, 
Abundance  PLUMS  and  STOCK-by 
mail  postpaid,  are  our  specialties. 

The  Wonderful  new  Cherry.    No  Warms,  Rot  or  Blight. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  new  Cherry,  write  for  our 
 new  Catalogue.  

400  ACRES  IN  NURSERY. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IPON  our ! 
J  acres  of  Nur- 
sery we  have  every 
s  class  of  Trees  and  Plants  that  is 
hardy  in  a  northern  climate; 
Fruit,  Ornamental,  Nut  and 
Flowering.   In  our  catalogues 
which  are  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  published  by  any  Nursery 
1  establishment  in  the  world,  all  are  ac- 
curately described  and  offered  at 
one-half  the  price  of  tree  agents. 
'  Lovett's  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture  tells  all 
about  f  ruits,  their  merits  and  defects,  how  to  plant,  prune, 
£s  cultivate,descnbesthebestnovelties,etc.  Richlyillus- 
trated,  several  colored  plates.  Price,  10  cts 
Lovett's  Manual  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  is  authoritative  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. A  model  of  excellence  in  printing  and  illustration.  Price  with  colored 
plates  15c.  We  successfully  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  '  co,orea 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  little  Sliver.  New  .Jersey. 


This  is  one  of  our  specialties.  We  strive  to  have  the  Best  [ 
Collection,  in  this  country,  and  our  mixture  of  i 

Bliss  Perfection 

for  variety  of  marking,  beauty  of  ( 
form,  large  size,  and  splendid  satiny  . 
texture,  is  unexcelled.  The  quality " 
of  our  ( 

Sweet  Peas 

is  well  known,  and  when  planted  once 
are  always  planted. 
W    A  full  description  of  all  the  leading  ^ 

t 


t 


Flower  &Vegetable  Seeds; 

are  given  in  our  1893  Catalogue,  which  is 
fully  illustrated  with  honest  cuts,  and  contains 
colored  plates  painted  from  nature.  You  should 
ee  it  before  purchasing  your  Seeds.   Write  now, 
I  it  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

W.  RawSOn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


5ALZERS  THREE  HARDYFRUITN5VELTIE5  50^ 


DWA 

lloiously 

_  TREE  CRA. 
bear  prodigiously 


oweu  Dy  large,  aarK  colored  berries,  excellent  lor  Pits,  sauce,  etc.  Each  25c. 
BERRY*  Everybody  Is  fond  of  cranberries.  Here  we  have  shrub  that  will  flourish  and 
n  every  section  of  America.   These  3  Shrubs  are  hardy  as  oak.  Each  S5o. 
One  plant  each  of  above  three  novelties  for  but  60c,  postpaid. 

For  I4C  Postpaid  (With  Catalogue  22c.) 

We  will  mall  4  pkg.  Early  Vegetables  and  6  pkg. "Flower  Seeds;  In  all  9  PKC.  listed  nowhere  under  00c. 
This  1j  done  that  you  may  test  our  choice  Northern  Grown  Seeds  for  only  He.  Our  Seed  and  Plant  catalogue 
ui  the  finest,  largest,  most  complete  catalogue  issued  In  America.  It  Is  mailed  upon  receipt  of  8c  postage. 


JOHN  A5ALZER  SEED  CO  LA  CROSSE  wi  s 


CATALOGUE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


BUGGYffil 


—  $75.00 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.Wagons  and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  witling  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expense,  if  not  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  Warrantedjer  twoyears.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 


A  little  frame,  set  into  a  warm,  sun- 
exposed  spot,  and  filled  with  rich,  sandy 
loam,  then  covered  with  a  close-fitting  sash 
— that  is  all.  Sow  the  seed  in  rows  three  or 
four  inches  apart,  cover  an  inch  deep,  firm 
well,  water  when  needed,  and  keep  sash  on 
except  in  bright  days,  when  it  should  be 
partially  removed  to  admit  air;  and  in  a 
few. weeks  you  will  have  crisp  radishes, 
and  later,  nice  lettuce.  Of  course,  the  lettuce- 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too 
close.  You  can  cut  the  surplus  plants  out 
gradually,  using  the  leaves  for  salad,  until 
the  plants  stand  six  or  eight  inches  apart 
each  way.  Thus  they  will  soou  make  nice 
heads.  Tobacco  dust  or  steins  spread 
arouud  the  plants  as  a  mulch  will  keep 
greenfly  and  slugs  away.  Use  Boston 
Market,  Grand  Rapids  or  Denver  Market 
for  this  purpose. 

Other  things  easily  grown,  and  quickly 
available  for  salad  purposes,  are  cresses  and 
mustard.  They  will  produce  some  "nice, 
puugent  bits  of  green"  in  a  couple  of  weeks' 
time.  I  like  to  sow  cresses  at  intervals  for 
succession.  It  usually  goes  to  seed  quite 
quickly,  but  can  be  made  to  last  longer  by 
keeping  it  cut  close.  We  like  cresses,  and 
mustard,  too,  for  mixing  with  lettuce  in 
our  salads,  on  account  of  their  spicy  pun- 
gency. 

Early  Ruby  Tomato.— I  have  frequent 
inquiries  about  this  sort,  and  where  to  get 
the  seed.  A  large  number  of  our  seedsmen 
catalogue  it,  and  it  seems  that  people  who 
follow  the  advice  so  often  given  them,  to 
send  for  the  catalogues  of  a  number  of  lead- 
ing seed  dealers,  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  right  place  to  get 
their  supply.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the 
Ruby  was  introduced  by  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  is  not 
a  good  tomato.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  better  ones.  But  I  know  none 
that  is  as  early  and  as  good  at  the  same 
time.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  best  tomato 
for  one  of  its  season,  and  therefore  I  grow 
it  more  largely  than  any  other  kind.  The 
money  in  these  vegetables  is  in  that  part  of 
the  crop  which  can  be  marketed  before  the 
rush;  and  as  in  the  ease  of  radishes  and 
lettuce,  none  taste  so  good  as  the  specimens 
secured  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  their 
regular  old-time  season,  I  have  the  Ruby 
fully  ripe  in  July,  and  enjoy  it.  For  a  late 
variety,  plant  Matchless,  Iguotum,  or  one 
of  a  score  of  other  good  kinds,  new  *id 
older.  I  am  also  asked  occasionally  where 
Early  Ohio  potatoes  can  be  bought.  Well, 
if  none  of  your  neighbors  can  supply  you, 
it  is  about  time  that  such  a  good  variety 
should  come  into  the  neighborhood.  It 
will  find  favor  if  planted  in  the  garden  or 
a  rich  field.  Just  look  through  seed  cat- 
alogues. Almost  every  seedsman  offers  it 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  per  barrel  or 
bushel,  which  the  intending  planter  can 
well  afford  to  pay  rather  than  go  without 
the  variety. 

The  Need  of  Pollen. — For  years  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  barren- 
ness of  fruit-trees,  grape-vines  and  other 
plants,  about  which  we  hear  so  frequent 
complaints,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  failure  of 
pollenation — the  want  of  pollen  of  the  right 
kind  or  at  the  right  time.  I  just  come 
across  some  new  evidence  in  support  of 
this  statement.  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  Maine  state  college  agricultural  exper- 
iment station,  Professor  W.  M.  Munson 
has  some  "Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Sec- 
ondary Effects  of  Pollenation."  These 
notes  are  interesting  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect. In  a  general  way  they  show  that 
there  is  very  little  positive  evidence  that 
the  male  element  (pollen)  has  a  decided 
immediate  influence  upon  the  character  of 
the  resulting  fruit.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  specimens  of  the  same  tomato 
whether  the  blossoms  had  been  fertilized 
by  pollen  of  one  kind  or  another,  most 
widely  differing  sorts  being  selected  as 
males.  The  same  was  true  of  egg-plant,  etc. 

Professor  Munson's  researches  further 
show  that  a  common,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  law  of  reproduction  by  seed  re- 
quires fertilization  of  the  ovules  as  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  the  development  of 
fruit.  When  pollen  is  withheld,  or  results 
without  fertilization,  usually  the  whole 
flower  withers  and  the  pistil  fails  to 
develop.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
fruit  or  other  seed-receptacle  may  grow  all 
right,  but  the  seed  will  fail  to  "fill."  We 
have  such  instances  in  the  egg-plant,  in 
cucumbers  (especially  of  the  English  forc- 
ing kinds),  even  in  beans  and  peas,  etc. 

What  interested  me  most  in  Mr.  Mini- 
son's  report,  however,  was  the  discovery 
that  the  amount  of  pollen  has  often  a 
decided  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  fruit.  When  a  sufficieucy  of  pollen 
was  supplied  to  tomato  flowers,  the  fruit 
grew  large  and  plump;  when  but  a  small 
(insufficient)  quantity  was  applied,  the 
fruit  only  developed  partially,  and  re- 
mained small  and  imperfect.  Herein,  I 
believe,  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
complained  about  recently  by  a  southern 
subscriber,  that  his  tomatoes  remained 
barren.  Pollen  probably  was  lacking, 
although  I  cannot  tell  for  what  reason. 
What  our  friend  will  have  to  do  to  remedy 
the  trouble  is  to  find  and  plant  a  variety 
of  tomato  that  will  produce  pollen  more 
freely. 

This  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
fruit  grower.  Many  good  varieties  of 
fruits,  etc.,  do  not  produce  pollen,  or  their 
pollen  fails  to  fertilize  the  flowers  growing 
on  the  same  tree  or  variety ;  or  it  does  not 
ripen  just  when  the  pistil  is  receptive. 
The  remedy,  in  these  cases,  is  to  plant  a 
number  of  different  varieties,  and  if  neces- 
sary, different  species,  in  close  proximity. 

Joseph. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1893. 


(Bwx  Jam. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEES. 


THE  WOOLLY  APHIS — HABITS  AND  METHODS 
OF  EXTERMINATION. 

The  woolly  aphis  afl'eeting  apple- 
trees  exists  in  two  forms,  one 
attacking  the  trunk,  usually 
near  the  ground,  and  the 
other  living  on  the  roots.  It  is 
stated  that  they  sometimes 
during'  autumn  cover  the  under  side  of 
the  branches,  making  them  appear  as  if 
whitewashed.  This  I  have  never  seen 
with  this  species,  but  an  allied  species 
(Sc/tizoneura  crataegi)  occurring  on  thorn, 
has  at  times  been  extremely  abundant 
in  this  form  at  Ames,  Iowa,  some  thorn- 
trees  appearing  so  white  as  to  attract 
attention  at  a  distance.  The  clusters  of 
aphides  in  autumn  usually -contain  some 
winged  individuals,  and  it  is  probable  that 


Woolly  Aphis. 
they  distribute  themselves  over  scattered 
trees  then.  In  late  autumn  minute  eggs 
are  laid  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  mostly 
near  the  ground,  and  these  remain  over 
winter,  and  are  the  starting-point  for  the 
insects  in  spring.  In  summer  broods 
reproduce  viviparously  (bringing  forth  the 
young  alive  as  most  mammals),  as  do  other 
aphides,  but  just  how  many  broods  occur 
or  whether  there  is  any  general  migration 
I  am  not  ^prepared  to  say.  The  generally 
recommended  plan  of  destroying  the  root- 
form  is  to  lay  bare  the  uppermost  roots 
and  pour  boiling  hot  water  upon  them. 
Another  plan  is  to  use  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, pouring  two  ounces  into  a  hole  made 
near  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  hole  can 
be  made  with  a  sharp  stick  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more,  the  flnid  poured  in  and  the 
hole  packed  with  earth  at  the  opening. 
The  trunk  or  branches  can  be  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  or  the  emulsion 
used  by  scrubbing  the  tree  with  a  sponge, 
rags  or  old  broom,  so  as  to  thoroughly  dis- 
lodge the  lice  and  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  fluid,  their  woolly  bodies  tending 
to  shed  the  first  application.  Subject  trees 
that  are  being  transplanted  to  a  dip  if  sus- 
pected of  harboring  lice,  to  kill  them  or  the 
eggs  which  may  be  deposited  on  the  bark. 
In  such  case,  immersing  a  few  times  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees 
Fahr.  will  effectually  destroy  all  lice  and 
eggs.  Immerse  sufficiently  to  cover  all 
rough  places  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 
— Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  in  Orange  Ja  Id 
Fanner. 


MANURING  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  seems  that  some  think  it  best  not  to 
manure  strawberries  much,  that  it  causes 
them  to  run  too  much  to  foliageiand  not  to 
fruit.  I  find  this  way  of  growing  throws 
many  berries  on  the  market  that  takes  a 
heap  of  work  to  sell,  and  many  of  them 
no  amount  of  labor  can  sell. 

I  believe  growing  strawberries  is  like 
all  other  business,  success  depends  greatly 
on  the  start  we  get,  for  without  a  good 
start,  the  after  care  will  not  produce  as  sat- 
isfactory results.  It  is  just  as  unreason- 
able to  set  strawberry-plants  in  a  poor  soil, 
and  expect  a  good  crop  of  fine  berries,  as  to 
plant  corn  and  expect  a  good  crop.  Any 
one  who  will  observe  the  beauty  and  flavor 
of  the  strawberry  would  surely  be  convinced 
that  it  takes  abundance  of  rich  food  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  that  few  soils  contain 
this  food  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  must 
be  or  s'hould  be  supplied  by  manure. 

It  appears  that  the  value  of  the  straw- 
berry-plant lies  almost  entirely  in  the  roots, 
and  the  stronger  these  are  the  hardier  and 
more  productive  the  plant.  When  the 
young  plant  begins  to  send  out  roots  it 
continues  to  send  out  more  and  stronger 
ones  as  they  find  food  in  the  soil  until  the 
plant  bears  fruit.  The  aim  when  setting 
out  a  bed  of  young  plants  is  to  have  an 
abundance  of  strong,  well-developed  roots 
that  Will  produce  a  large,  vigorous  crowu 


by  winter.  Having  abundance  of  roots  the 
sap  is  carried  rapidly  up  into  the  crown, 
producing  strong  bloom  and  leaves  to 
shield  them,  and  a  good  crop  of  fine  berries 
is  the  result.  But  these  good  joints  must 
be  obtained  by  liberal  manuring. 

In  supplying  land  with  the  needed 
manure,  we  find  some  seems  better  and 
more  effective  than  another.  This  is  due  to 
the  amount  of  plant-food  contained  in  the 
manure  or  the  proportion  the  food  exists  in 
it.  Some  manure  may  be  rich  in  the 
elements  of  plant-food,  but  locked  up  so 
that  the  plants  cannot  use  it;  others  may 
not  be  as  rich,  but  the  elements  of  plant- 
food  exist  in  a  more  available  form  ready 
for  its  use. 

In  my  experience  in  growing  strawber- 
ries I  find  no  manure  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  strawberry  than  stable  manure, 
but  the  trouble  of  using  it  is  clover  and 
grass  seeds.  If  such  manure  has  to  be 
used,  it  is  best  to  apply  it  heavily  to  the 
land  and  cultivate  some  hoed  crop  on  it 
the  first  year  and  then  set  in  strawberries. 

If  manure  is  free  from  any  seeds,  I  prefer 
to  apply  it  the  same  spring  of  setting  the 
plants ;  in  this  way  the  plants  reap  all  the 
strength  of  the  manure. 

The  most  successful  crop  I  have  grown,  I 
took  a  part  of  my  garden  and  applied  the 
manure  just  before  setting  the  plants.  I 
put  ten  tons  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
in  the  early  winter  I  spread  over  the  bed 
four  wagon-loads  (or  three  tons)  of  tobacco 
stems.  And  after  all  this  manuring  I  found 
the  most  and  finest  berries  on  the  richest 
places. 

On  a  bed  since  I  applied  six  tons  of 
tobacco  stems  on  the  same  amount  of  land 
— in  good  tilth— in  the  fall,  and  set  the  plants 
the  following  spring,  and  then  in  August  I 
applied  six  tons  of  rotted  manure  from  a 
livery-stable  yard.  I  obtained  a  fine  crop, 
but  I  had  to  do  a  heap  of  hard  work  to  keep 
the  clover  and  grass  down.  I  am  satisfied 
that  my  crop  was  injured  some  by  the 
clover  and  grass.  Still,  this  crop  encour- 
ages me  to  manure  without  stint. 

Thos.  D.  Baied. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS,  Palmetto  and 

other  varieties  of  Asuar- 
agus  Roots.  —  Horse 
Radish  and  Rhubarb  Boots.  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants.  For  sale  cheap.  Seud  for  Cat- 
alogue.  B.  D.  SHEDAKEK,  Edgewater  Park,  X.  J. 


«§?  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.    Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  «fcc  Best 
rooted  stock.    Gee  nice,  chesD.    £  sample  vines  mailed  Tor  10c- 
Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonla,  S.T. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

GRAPEVINEg 

^rl  ■  m*m  ■      mm  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties.  Extra  quality.  Warrant- 
ed true.  Lowest  rates.  !N"ew  descriptive  catalogue  Free, 
T.  S.  HCBBAKD  CO.,  FREDOMA,  N.  £. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


YING  PUMPS. 

IP  Automatic  Mixers.  Br, 


?hkapestI 

ASP  BEST. | 

,   Automatic  Mixers.    Brass  Working 
Paru.h«TTHoses.ndTEB90BEI,KOZ.| 
ZLE8.  Oar  6 AEKIELD  k.VAPSACK  and_ 
LITTLI  GIB  lead  all  other*.  You  can  gavel 
money  by  dealing  with  us.  Book  of  instrnc-rj 
tiona  free.    FIELD,  FORCE  PCMP  CO.,' 
J  83  Bl^to^  ^re^  LOCIO'OKT^N^yj 


FOREST 
TREES. 

Blue  Spruce,  Doug- 
las Spruce,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitaes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  R.  DOUGLAS  & 
SON,  Waukegan,  11L 


Coffees,  Spices  &  Extracts 

direct  from  Importers  to 
Consumers.  For.  IS  years  we  have  been 
offering  Premiums  to  Clubs  and  large 
r  buyers  of  Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet 
^  Sets,  Silver  Ware,  Table  Linen. 
I.ace  Curtains,  etc.,  all  of  our  oich 
importation,  and  bought  for  Ca*k  direct 
from  manufacturers.  Our  fully  illus- 
trated 13S-page  Catalogue  will  inter- 
est, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  YOU  one  upon  re- 
ceipt of  vour  address. 

LONDON  TEA  CO.. 1SS  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


A  CALENDAR 

I3ST 

YOUR  WATCH 


Send  10  cts. 
and  1  will 
mail  you  a 
bea  u  t  i  f  ul 
circular  cal- 
endar for 
1S93  of  the 
right  size  to 

go  into  the  inside  of  the  front  lid  of  your  watch. 
(.State  whether  for  lady's  or  gentleman's  watch.)  Each 
calendarlhas  a  small  gummed  spot  at  the  center  on  the 
under  side  so  that  it  can  be  easilv  attached.  Address 
Geo.  L.  Barrett,  Publisher,  Springfield, Ohio. 

4?7j)  \%frCP*4  of  lst  cluality  can  ever 
€>€Jy  ^"^-<y  be  sent  by  mail.  May- 
hap you  know  it.  By  freightf  prepaid  if 
preferred,  we  ship  safely  4,  5,  or  6  ft.  trees; 
2-yr.Roses  of  rare  excellence— everything! 
You  actually  pay  less  than  for  the  puny 
stuff.  1,000  acres  Nurseries.  20,000  acres 
Orchards.  Exact  information  about  trees 
and  fruits.   Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mention  this  paper'when  you  write. 


"Woolly  Aphis. 

and  body  of  the  tree.   What  shall  I  do  to  get 

rid  of  the  pest?  What  varieties  of  apples 

are  best  suited  for  this  country  for  market  and 
home  use"?" 
Reply  : — See  article  on  woolly  aphis,  by  Prof. 

Osborn,  on  this  page.  Shockley,  Yates  and 

Romanite  for  winter.  Early  Harvest  and 
Oldenburg  for  summer  and  Taunton  for 
autumn. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


BY  THE  ILLrXOIS  CENTRAL  B.  B.  CO.,  AT  LOW 
PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS,  Ltf 
SOUTHERN"  ILLINOIS. 

The  best  farm  count  ry  in  the  world  for  either 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  ot  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  in  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lauds.  For  full  description 
and  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  B.  Co., 
TS  Michigan  Ave.,  CIIICAOO,  ILL. 


WOXDERFl'L  is  what  everyone  says  whin 
they  see  our  offer  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
free  to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  this  jour- 
nal one  year. 


There's  A  Difference  ! 


WALL  PAPER 

Some  of  ltjsn't  worth pnttingon  your  walls.  Not  bo 
with  ours.  Our  cheapest  grades  are  made  of  good 
material,  and  can  be  put  or*  by  any  novice.  Our 
samples  (sent  for  10c  postage).ehow  fine  serviceable 
papers  from  5e  per  roll  up.  Our  booklet  "Point<r» 
on  Paper  and  Papering"  should  be  In  every  house- 
bold.  Ii'11  tell  von  r'-'ctiynn  never  rdpw  hofo'e. ana 
It  «r.t;r.«.  C.  I.  fcBUilT  &  W.,iSHN.UMtSt.Clilwafc\> 


LYMAN'S  RIFLE  SIGHTS. 

Send  for  96  page  Catalogue  of  Sights  and  Rifles. 

ADDRESS, 

WiL  LYMAN,  MIDDLEETELD,  CONN. 


1555 
•  5-  S  S 


The  Best  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill  on  earth 
a  specialty.  - 
Mention  this  paper. 
BicKFOEDiHrrrjiAsCo. 
Macehos,  N.  T. 


V  "S  « -e  1 

sasssaassssi 


SYLPHCYCLESfH* 


tamU 
Wanted 

All  riders  say  .Our  spring  frame 
with  pneumatic  tires  saves 
muscle  and  nerve  and  is 
uxury  indeed.  You  want 
'the  best.  Investigate.  We 
also  make  a  30  pound  rigid 
_  frame  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Bouie-uurjea  Cycle  Co.  iffrs.  32  E  st..Peoria.IU. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue.  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

99  vV.We^TSt.;  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


.SAUHOAIOAfiEHlS 

If  YOU  00NT.WAN1  AGENCY  StriO  $2.00 

A  SPtIRS  -B53  H.WINDHAn.fMINF. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED" 

BY  SlMCIl  B.  GBEEX. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — S.  B.  G.    Bisul-  , 

phide  of  carbon  is  quite  cheap.  It  is,  however,  i 
very  inflammable  and  should  be  kept  away  j 
from  fire. 

"Woolly  Aphis — Apple  Varieties.— J.  C. 

S„  Carroll  county,  Arkansas,  writes :  "There 
are  insects  on  thte  roots  of  some  of  my  apple- 
trees.  The  roots  are  rough  and  knotty  where 
they  are.  Sometimes  they  appear  on  the  limbs 


—  STANDARD  FENCE  — 
—MACHINE.— 

ETgbTTears  of  SucceslTTeaves  both  farm  and  lawn  fence. 
Every  farmer  can  build  his  own  fence  better  and  cheaper  than 
he  can  buy.  35  to  50c  per  rod  complete.  One  man  can  build 
60  rods  a  day.  "Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground  and  with  an  y 
kind  of  pickets.  Over  12,000  in  use.  Wire  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  EBP1RE  XHACHINE  CO..  Richmond,  lnd. 
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A  Rare  r««m««»MH 
Rose 
Offer. 


A 


S  a  means  of  still  further  extending  the 
fame  of  the  D.  &  C.  Roses,  we  make 
the  following  rare  offer  to  old,  new,  and 
intending  customers :  Six  choice,  everbloom- 
ing  Roses  orUheir  own  roots — ready  to  thrive 
and  bloom  in  pot  or  garden — all  post  paid 
for  SO  cents.    The  collection  consists  of 

MADAME  ELBE  LAMBERT,  new,  color  creamy  blush,  tinted  with 
golden  yellow.  MADAME  SADI  CARN0T,  a  dazzling  crimson.  CO- 
QUETTE DE  LYON,  one  of  the  best  yellow  tea  roses  in  cultivation. 
S0UV.  DE  CLAIRV0X,  new,  bright,  rosy  pink.  Very  handsome.  MADAME 
ETIENNE,  color  rosy  flesh.  Very  highly  scented.  MARIE  GUTLL0T, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  white  roses.  All  post  paid  for  50  cents. 
If  any  one  who  orders,  will  specify  where  they  saw  this  offer,  we  will 
add  an  elegant  rose-of»our  selection — making  seven  for  50  cents. 

Our  new  guide  to  rose  culture  which  gives  full  directions  for  growing  every  flower  worth 
having,  sent  free  on  request,  and  included  in  above  offer. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.  LTse^X/n.West  Grove,  Pa. 
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CRIMSON 

—OR— 

SCARLET 

CLOVER. 

(Tritolium  Incarnatum.) 

A  more  valuable  crop  than  this  Dew 
annual  clover  does  not  exist  As  a  crop 
for  green  manuring.  It  stands*  ead  of  the 
list.  It  can  be  sown  In  orchards,  in  fields 
of  growing  crops,  or  in  open  g»*ound  after 
some  other  crop  has  been  taken  off.  It 
germinates  surely  aDd  quickly,  grows 
very  fast,  and  if  cut  early  makes  excel- 
lent hay.  It  succeeds  on  nearly  every 
kind  of  son,  standing  hot  Southern  suns, 
and  making  a  luxurious  growth  on  bar- 
ren ground  that  will  raise  nothing  else. 
In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, 
It  las  apparently  solved  the  fertilizer 
question,  and  is  keeping  in  tbe  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  for  other  uses,  hundreds 
of  dollars  which  tbey  have  been  paying 
out  yearly  for  "Phosphates."  Its  flower 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  clover, 
of  a  dazzling  scarlet,  and  a  field  of  It  In 
bloom  is  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Sow  10  to  15  pounds  to  tbe  acre. 
Price,  1  lb.,  by  mall  postpaid,  -  »  .30 
4  lbs.,     "       "     -  1.00 
10  lbs., 

express  at  youpexpense,  1.50 
Bushel  of  60  lbs.,     -  -6.00 

217  cV  219  Market  St., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


On*  beautiful  1893  Seed  Catalogue  la  sent 
FREE. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

^  ■  ■  « A  ■  i-A.B.-a.  al  -B  .■  1  B.  1_  B  B  ' 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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CLOVER. 

A  lecturer  has  said  lately  that  clover  is 
the  farmer's  strongest  hold  as  a  crop  and 
the  best  prop  to  agriculture  generally. 
There  is  much  truth  in  it. 

The  farmer  must  wake  up  to  the  impor- 
tance of  clover,  and  when  he  does,  a  new 
agent  is  in  his  hands— new  to  him  if  he  is 
unacquainted  with  its  merits.  A  great 
number  do  not  appear  to  realize  what  clover 
really  can  do  for  them,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  they  raise  none,  or  very  little. 

As  a  soiling  crop,  there  is  nothing  that 
equals  it  for  all  kinds  of  farm  animals.  One 
farmer  raises  large  fields  of  it,  not  only  for 
cows,  but  also  for  hogs  and  poultry.  They 
all  eat  it  with  great  avidity.  Clover  makes 
good  beef,  good  milk,  good  pork  and  good 
poultry  and  eggs.  The  poultry  raiser 
knows  that  he  gets  better  and  richer  eggs 
when  he  feeds  clover.  He  puts  by  in  the 
fall  a  good  quantity  of  clover*  for  his  fowls 
in  the  winter — enough  to  last  till  clover  or 
grass  comes  again. 

It  is  the  best  food,  and  the  more  that  is 
given,  the  less  corn  and  other  grain  will 
the  fowls  consume.  In  the  winter  the 
clover  is  cut  into  inch  lengths,  placed  in  a 
barrel  and  steamed ;  that  is,  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  and  into  it,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  two  or  three  hours.  The  clover 
comes  out  almost  as  bright  and  green  as 
when  it  was  cut.   Fowls  devour  it  eagerly. 

As  plant-food,  clover  is  very  valuable.  If 
the  land  needs  nitrogen,  the  best  use  to 
make  of  a  crop  of  clover  is  to  plow  it  in.  A 
field  of  fine  clover  was  treated  in  this  way, 
and  then  cabbages  were  planted  in  the  soil 
thus  enriched  by  the  clover. 

The  cabbages  were  remarkable  for  size, 
firmness  and  quality — head  compact  and 
solid.  When  the  cabbages  were  pulled,  it 
was  seen  that  the  extraordinary  growth 
was  produced  by  the  clover,  or  the  nitrogen 
in  it.  The  roots  of  the  cabbage  run  at  an 
angle,  usually  branching  from  it.  The 
plants  planted  over  the  clover  ran  straight 
down  into  the  soil,  going  down  in  search 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover,  the  food  they 
wanted  the  most. 

There  is  another  use  of  clover,  .which 
some  may  not  think  of  much  importance; 
but  little  things  are  sometimes  worth 
noticing.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
delightful  to  sleep  on  than  clover  blossoms? 
In  the  country,  the  blossoms  have  been 
used  for  temporary  summer  beds.  If  the 
blossoms  are  dried  slowly,  or  partly  in  the 
shade,  they  will  not  crumble  so  quickly. 
And  there  is  said  to  be  great  healing  power 
in  clover  blossoms  and  clover  leaves. 
Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  such  beds  are 
cool,  and  impart  for  a  time  an  agreeable 
odor,  fragrant  and  soporific. 

Crimson  clover  is  coming  into  use  rapid- 
ly. In  bloom  it  is  the  most  beautiful  crop 
ever  seen  on  a  farm.  In  one  place,  where 
two  acres  were  planted,  people  came  miles 
to  see  it  and  to  pluck  a  handful.  A  strange 
sight — two  acres  of  flaming  red,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  breeze. 

This  clover  was  sowed  in  July,  after  a 
crop  of  grass  had  been  gathered.  Stable 
(cow)  manure,  twelve  cords  to  the  acre, 
was  spread  on  and  plowed  in,  and  seeded 
writh  twenty -five  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
winter  was  mild,  but  there  were  several 
short  drops  of  the  mercury  to  several 
degrees  below  zero.  The  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam.  There  was  not,  apparently,  a  stalk 
winter-killed.  It  began  to  grow  in  the 
following  March.  The  seeding  was  too 
thick ;  about  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre  is 
enough;  but  in  spite  of  the  overseeding, 
the  crop  was  simply  wonderful,  every  stock 
standing  erect  till  cut,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high.  Try  crimson  clover.  The  seed  may 
be  obtained  of  any  dealer. 

George  Appleton. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  a  cheering  and  hopeful  fact  that 
fanners  of  Ohio  are  certainly  farming  with 
greater  skill  than  ever  before.  Better  men 
and  a  higher  intelligence  is  now  the  general 
'  caste  of  the  Ohio  farmer.  It  requires  the 
inventive  genius  to  tax  his  brain  to  its 
utmost  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  farming. 

Farm  implements  that  were  considered 
perfection  almost  a  few  months  ago 
are  superseded  by  improved  machinery. 
As  soon  as  a  demand  comes  for  any 
advance,  manufacturers  supply  it  as  if 
by  magic.  There  is  no  halt  to  them,  or 
standstill,  or  resting  secure  upon  a  former 
reputation.  The  lawyers'  fees  for  securing 
a  patent  are  hardly  settled  before  the 
machine  is  rendered  worthless  by  a  new 
invention  of  superior  merit.    This  is  a 


great  redeeming  feature  of  the  patent-law 
monopoly,  and  about  all  the  reason  that 
farmers  become  reconciled  to  it  is  from  its 
capricious  life  and  usefulness.  The  man- 
ufacturer who  is  lucky  enough  to  close  out 
his  stock  of  machinery  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  each  season  is  in  paradise,  and  there  are 
some  hopes  of  his  developing  fair  Christian 
graces.  It  has  been  a  constant  list  of  sur- 
prises to  me  for  the  last  thirty  years  to 
attempt  to  keep  track  of  this  and  deal  in 
them  with  the  retail  trade,  flow  soon  the 
dropper  had  to  give  way  to  the  side-delivery 
rake;  this  to  the  wire  binder  and  that 
to  the  twine  binder;  the  latter  resting  long 
enough  to  breed  binder-twine  trusts  and 
all  manner  of  corruption  to  mortal  man. 

I  presume  electricity  will  soonplay  its  part 
in  farm  machinery,  and  end  the  runaway 
and  kicking  horse  of  the  farm.  This  age 
of  development  and  competition  requires 
a  different  farmer  from  the  pudding-and- 
milk,  johnny-cake  fanner  of  fifty  years 
ago.  I  am  happy  to  see  this  advance  and 
to  know  that  I  have  lived  long  enough 
already  to  see  them  all  born,  for  I  com- 
menced with  the  flax-brake  sickle  and 
scythe,  and  used  the  "Little  Beauty"  dia- 
mond-pronged pitchfork,  and  the  old, 
straight-bladed,  heavy-socket  hoe  that 
country  blacksmiths  made  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  went  barefoot  long  enough  each 
season  to  have  autumn  frosts  chill  my  toes 
and  cause  me  to  hurry  up  the  old  cows  in 
the  pasture  in  the  mornings,  so  I  could 
stand  on  their  warm  night  beds  long 
enough  to  smile  and  feel  glad  that  I  was 
born  at  all. 

But  from  all  these  changes  and  privations 
I  never  saw  a  moment  of  my  life  that  I  did 
not  believe  agriculture  was  the  noblest  and 
most  independent  calling  of  man.  Where 
else  in  human  society  can  you  see  the 
laboring  man  respected  and  enjoying  the 
society  and  wisdom  to  be  gained  by  close 
contact  aud  intimate  acquaintance  with 
intelligent  and  wealthy  men?  Who  else 
but  the  farmer  has  got  the  well-balanced 
brain  and  principle  enough  to  build  up 
the  young  or  weak  and  strive  to  make  the 
burdens  of  life  easier  for  them,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  give  them  social  recognition, 
words  of  encouragement  and  wisdom?  I 
search  in  vain  for  it  except  at  farmer 
homes. 

The  terrible  struggles  between  labor  and 
capital  that  so  threaten  this  republic  and 
cause  so  much  apprehension  and  distrust, 
in  my  judgment,  grow  largely  out  of  the 
dwarfed  mental  aud  moral  power  of  the 
rich,  or  capital,  to  accord  to  laboring  classes 
the  social  standing  they  so  richly  deserve. 
The  man  who  produces  should  have  as 
many  points  credited  to  him  in  human 
society  as  the  parasite,  or  rich  one,  who 
simply  absorbs. 

To  avert  a  future  dire  calamity  to  the 
humaju  race  upon  this  continent  and  to 
change  this  unholy  condition,  we  need  a 
reformation  of  capital  and  its  attitude 
toward  labor.  Its  present  condition  is  not 
the  result  of  superiority  or  greater  intelli- 
gence, for  daily  we  witness  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  make  a 
comer  on  lard,  pork  or  wheat,  or  strike  oil, 
they  glitter  with  diamonds  and  high  stand- 
ing, and  are  freely  accorded  all  the  privileges 
of  the  so-called  refined,  based  upon  this 

fictitious  measure  of  the  moral  worth  of 
man. 

As  I  travel  over  Ohio,  I  note  with  pleasure 
the  advance  made  by  the  farmer,  and  am 
glad  to  know  he  is  now  multiplying  the 
resources  of  his  farm.  Ferwer  acres,  more 
bushels  and  less  cost  is  the  problem  he  now 
seeks  to  solve  upon  the  farm.  He  wrestles 
more  successfully  with  nature  and  prov- 
idence every  day,  adds  needed  moisture  by 
deeper  and  better  tillage,  reduces  floods 
and  surplus  water  with  dykes  and  under- 
drains,  adds  fertility  to  the  soil  in  such 
ingredients  as  are  lacking,  harvests  and 
cures  his  crops  in  better  condition,  caters 
to  the  appetites  of  consumers,  furnishes 
w  hat  they  desire  to  buy,  and  puts  all  in 
nice  condition  and  in  its  most  attractive 
form,  tempting  the  palate  and  stomach  of 
the  rich,  and  winning,  as  he  justly  merits, 
their  patronage  and  money. 

Horticulture  and  truck  farming  make 
him  forget  his  losses  on  beef  and  horses, 
and  with  an  increase  of  wealth  comes  a 
higher  education  of  the  farmer's  family 
and  a  better  reputation  for  the  calling, 
until  to-day  it  occupies  a  position  more 
powerful  and  influential  than  ever  before, 
and  is  the  most  honorable  calling  of  man. 

H.  Talcott. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Minnesota.— Those  in  the  East  who 
wish  a  good  home  will  find  that  southwestern 
Minnesota  is  a  desirable  place.  We  have  good 
land,  good  water,  good  schools,  plenty  of 
churches,  and  good  transportation  over  the 
C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  railroad.  Good,  improved 
farms  are  selling  at  S2U  to  $-10  per  acre;  wild 
land,  $10  and  upwards  pur  acre.  Last  winter 
was  cold  at  times,  but  there  were  no  hard 
storms,  as  in  former  winters.  J.  L.  Q. 

Win&oni,  Minn. 


From  Alabama.— The  leading  crops  of  Lime- 
stone county  are  coi  n,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco 
and  cotton.  The  soils  here  are  the  famous 
red  cotton  land  and  dark  and  light  gravelly. 
The  gravelly  soil  is  best  for  grain.  Potatoes 
(sweet  and  Irish)  and  turnips  .yield  immense 
crops;  Irish  potatoes  arc  planted  the  second 
time  on  the  same  land  and  make  good  fall 
crops.  Peanuts,  or  goobers,  do  well;  last  year 
a  neighbor  raised  four  hundred  bushels  on 
twelve  acres.  All  kinds  of  fruit  grow  to 
perfection.  I  have  never  known  a  fruit 
failure,  and  I  have  been  here  sixteen  years. 
All  kinds  of  wild  fruits  and  berries  are  very 
plentiful.  We  have  good  water,  and  plenty  of 
it.  This  county  should  be  a  health  resort, 
with  its  pure  water  and  mild  climate.  Athens, 
our  county-seat,  is  noted  for  its  schools;  a 
female  college  and  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege are  located  here.  Land  is  cheap  and 
building  material  plenty.  T.  U.  C. 

Athens,  Ala. 


MARYLAND  FAIJUIS.   Book  and  Map  FREE. 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attorney,  E ASTON,  MI). 


CAD  C  A|  C  Afarm  of  698acreB,300^mproved1ba^- 
^  Un  OHLLj  incegood  timber.  Situated  on  I(.  &  0. 
U.K.  A  bargain.  A.  Crounyu.  Green  Spring,  West  Va. 


From.  Oregon.— The  winter  of  1S92-93  will  be 
a  landmark  in  climatology  the  world  over.  It 
will  interest  many,  perhaps,  to  know  how  old 
Boreas  behaved  in  this  corner  of  the  world. 
The  winter  in  southern  Oregon  has  been  cold 
and,  for  the  most  part,  rather  dry.  From 
October  to  February  we  hud  almost  contin- 
uous cold  weather,  the  ground  freezing  more 
or  less  for  five  out  of  seven  nights.  The  days 
ruled  bright  and  clear,  temperature  rising  to 
f rom  50°  to  65° ;  at  no  time  have  we  had  zero 
weather.  About  February  4th  we  had  our  first 
general  snow-storm.  At  this  place  the  snow  at- 
tained, for  one  day,  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches, 
gradually  melting.  We  are  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet;  in  the  lower  and 
larger  valleys  the  snow  disappeared  sooner. 
Stock  has  done  well ;  many  cattle  have  not 
come  in  from  the  mountain  ranges.  Owing  to 
a  very  dry  summer,  hay  is  not  very  plentiful ; 
stockmen  are  feeling  safe,  as  grass  will  soon 
come.  Fruit-trees  are  full  of  buds,  and  unless 
some  future  mishap  befalls  us,  we  will  have  a 
large  crop  of  fruit;  a  larger  crop  than  ever  Is 
in  order,  as  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  new 
orchards  are  coming  into  bearing  every  season. 
This  county  (Jackson)  is  destined  to  be  a  vast 
orchard.  No  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  excels  it 
for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes  and 
kindred  fruits.  Quartz  mining  is  promising 
great  things  just  now;  §100,000  in  gold  dust 
for  this  county  alone  is  expected  this  year. 
Josephine  county  will  do  as  well.  The  great 
nickel  mine  of  Douglas  county  is  being  rap- 
idly developed.  Silver  and  copper  are  also 
found  here.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  we  have 
the  money  metals  all  about  us,  though  money 
itself  is  at  a  premium.  We  have  also  fine 
potter's  clay — we  need  some  potters  and  pot- 
teries—some coal,  much  iron,  marble,  lime- 
stone, granite,  asbestos,  and  many  square 
miles  of  forests  full  of  potential  wealth.  This 
list  of  resources  outlines  our  industries,  actual 
and  possible.  The  Oregon  and  California  rail- 
road traverses  our  county.  We  need  a  direct 
road  to  the  sea,  and  hope  ere  long  to  get  it. 
Immigration  is  not  heavy,  though  our  coun- 
try offers  many  attractions.  People  of  mod- 
erate means  seeking  a  home  in  an  exception- 
ally fine  climate,  could  do  far  worse  than  to 
investigate  our  locality.  We  welcome  all  such 
to  our  borders.  Our  people  nearly  all  came 
from  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  are  at 
least  half  civilized.  In  passing,  stop  off  and 
see  us. 

Spikenard,  Oregon. 


S.  M. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD,  CHEAP  FENCE. 

Among  the  implements  for  farm  use  the  fence 
machine  has  become  one  of  the  necessities,  as  it 
affords  the  best,  and  by  farthe  cheapest  way  to 
make  farm  fence.  Of  the  various  machines  on 
the  market  for  the  purpose  theEmpireStandard 
Fence  Machine  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  has 
been  in  general  use  for  over  eight  years,  and  as 
a  practical  fence  builder  has  proved  a  decided 
success.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Empire 
Machine  Co.,  Richmond, Ind., whose  reputation 
for  reliable  goods,  prompt  and  fair  dealing,  is 
of  the  very  best.  They  have  just  issued  their 
ninth  annual  catalogue,  which  is  full  of  useful 
information  in  regard  to  fence  building,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Persons  desir- 
ing agencies  or  wanting  a  good,cheap  fence  will 
do  well  to  write  this  firm  for  their  catalogue. 


fistabd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [1851 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fin> 
Brick  and  Cement. 


FARM 


DrAMIIT   TADM  acres,  dwelling  8  rooms, 

rCHIllll  rnnill,  ii()o(p  curdH  of  wood.  On  R.  R. 
3  miles  from  town.   Mrs.  R.  C.  Parker,  Carson,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

B.W.SHERMAN, 

EAST  NEW  MARKET, 

DORCHESTER  Co.,   M  L>. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

MYRTLETREE  FRUIT  FARM 

Emmet  V.  Rhoads,  Manager,  Saint  Paris,  Ohio. 
81.50  will  huy  10  First  Class  Grape  Vines.  Black, 
Red,  White.  Write  lor  lists  of  what  Trees,  Vines, 
Flowers,  etc.,  $1.00,  $3.00,  H6.0Q  will  buy.  fcggs  for 
Latc  hing,  from  leading' varieties.     Berkshire  pigs. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

800  ACRE  STOCK  FARM 

AT  RAILROAD  DEPOT. 

200  Acres   river  and  creek   Hat   land.  Dwelling 
nine  ruuiiiB.     Location  healthy.  Title 
perfect.  Particulars, 
tt.  B.  CIIAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


^|  |7  ^  LT  H  R*stor**' l>v  '■ '"'  Puro  ■' ' r  '■ Climate  oT  Florida. 

f4fc  4fc  (fc  \A/  P  A  I  TU  in  cu,ture  of  P'nt'iipples,  Bananas, 
f  y  V  W  t  A  L  I  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Pomelos, 
HAT  IS  mu  RESULT  UF  SUCH  A  mm  jt  nniMTCC 
COMBINATION?  NOTHING  SHORT  OF  HArrlll  LOO 
For  Sample  Copy  of  "  PA  110 R  LAKE  PINEAPPLE,"  FULL  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  LAKE  REGION  UF  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  writs  to 

W.  E.  PABOR,  Manager,  AVON  PARK,  FLORIDA. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  ALBEMARLE  CO.,  VI RGI N I  A. 

Winters  mild  and  short.  Health  tine.  Laud  good. 
Prices  moderate.  Taxes  low.  Close  to  the  great  markets. 
LEWIS  D.  AYLETT,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Old  Virginia  Homestead. 

ELEGANT  DWELLING 

Located  in  handsome  grove  of  forest  trees.  Well 
watered  and  timbered.  Near  railroad  depot.  Loca- 
tion noted  for  health.  Farm  well  adapted  to  stock. 
Title  perfeet.   Particulars,  address 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  «fc  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


£X/C"0  YOU  WANT  A  FARM* 
►TLO  IN  THE  WEST.  1 
J^Well,  the  new  paper  issued  by  tHe  j 

■""CHICAGO.  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  R.  R.-* 

P  called  the  WESTERN  SETTLERS 

Stella  all  about  it  and  will  be  sent  FREE^ 

^-  Address  JOHN  SRBaSTIAN.  Geo.  Ticket  and  Passerjger  Aseei,^ 
W,        Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 


OREGON 


THE  PARADISE 
OF  FARMERS 


Mild  and  equable  climate,  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  no  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards or  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 
Certain  and  abundant  crops  of  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  No 
failure  of  crops  has  ever  been  known. 

Full  information  furnished  free  by  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


0US  NEW  1893  FLOWEB  SEED  0FFE2. 

ffiK  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Varieties,  FREE! 

A  ii  t  ii  paralleled  Offer  by  an 
Old-Establlshed  and  Reli- 
able Publishing  House! 

The  Ladies'  Wobld  Is  a  large  20- 
page,  80-column  illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  ladies  aud  the  family  circle, 
k  is  devoted  to  atories,  poems,  ladies' 
fancy  work,  artistic  needlework, 
home  decoration,  housekeeping, 
fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  reading, 
etiquette,  etc.     To  introduce  this 
charming  ladies'  paper  into  100,GU0 
'  homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now 
'  make  the  following  colossal  offer:    Upon  re- 
r      ceipt  of  only  1SJ  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  we 

,  ..ill  send  The  Ladles'  World  for  Three 
Months,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send 
Free  and  postpaid,  a  large  and  magnificent  Col- 
lection of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two  hundred  varieties, 
including  Pansies,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  Phlox 
Drummondu,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine,  Stocks,  Digitalis,  Double 
Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve  cents  pays  for  the  mags- 
line  three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a  first-class  Seed  House  and  warranted 
fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  We  guarantee  every  subscriber  many  times  the  value 
of  money  sent,  ana  will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a  present 
of  both  seeds  and  Magazine  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Ours  is  an 
old  and  reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  news- 
papers. We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  pleased 
patrons  during  the  past  five  years:  "  I  had  beautiful  /lowers  from 
the  seeds  you  sent  me  two  years  ago,  and  from  experience  know  the  seeds 
are  exactly  as  advertised." — Mrs.  N.  C.  Bay  urn,  Dana,  Wis. 
"Myself  and  friends  have  sent  for  various  things  advertised  by 
vou,  and  have  found  them  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,"  —  M.  J. 
Davis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (a  regular 
subscriber),  and  Grace  Greenwood,  each 
ordered  our  seeds  last  season.  Do  not  con-  " 
found  thisofferwith  the  catchpenny  soberness 
of  unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day — « 
don't  put  it  off!  Six  subscriptions  and  six  £ 
Seed  Collect  ions  sent  for  60  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  lV7A\y"li 

for  above  offer,  and  naming  the  paper  in  which 
she  saw  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  free,  la  , 
addition  to  all  the  above,  one  packet  of  the  cele- 
brated  Eckford   Sweet   Peas,   embracing  i 
the   newest  varieties,  including  Boreatton,  Isa  1 
Eckford,  Splendor,  The  Queen,  Orange  Prince. 
Apple  Blossom,  etc.    Sweet  Peas  are  the  most  popular* 
and  fashionable  bouquet  Mowers  now  cultivated,   and  ' 
the  Eckford  Varieties  which  we  offer,  are  the  largest,  J 
finest  and  most  celebrated  known.    They  grow  to 
height  of  6  feet,  and  produce  for  three  months  a  continuous  pro- 
fusion of  fragrant  blooms  of  the  roost  brilliant  coloring. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER  ! 

subscription  price)  we  will  send  The  Ladies'  World  for  One 
Year,  together  with  our  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds  above  described,  likewise  one  packet  of  the  extensively  adver- 
tised and  justly  celebrated  Eckford  Sweet  Peas.    Address  : 

8.  H.  MOORE  «fc  CO.,  2?  Park  Place*  New  York. 


f?  «•>  _  4.  ^  ummm  n    ■  _  _  _     for  Buggies,  Carriages, 
I"  £lCtOrY  rTICGS  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness 

ffiS  Built  lor  service  and  Fully  Warranted.   No  "shoddy  "  stock.   Every  Buggy 

sold  is  a  first-class  advertisement  lor  the  sale  of  others.    We  can  certainly 


Fully  Warranted. 
Oar  Price.  #88.60.   Compare  wllh 
U>u»l;Btlail  Price. 


HELP  YOU  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

andaskyoutolnvestigateforyonrownsatisfaction.  We  sell  a  Top  Buggy,  tfEC  Cf| 
nicely  trimmed,  and  of  superior  finish,— good  enough  for  any  body,— at  »«W>«» 
an  Open  Buggy,  —  CM  Kfl   Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness  at  propor- 

neatand  strong,  at  VUUiJUi  tionately  low  figures.    Don  t  Par  Two  Priced  

when  you  can  buy  the  best,  quality  fully  guaranteed,  for  one-naif  the  money.  We  want  your  regular  trade  in 
our  line,  and  that  of  your  neighbors  and  friends,  and  believe  that  quality,  prices,  and  "  Fair  and  Square  "  business 
methods  will  secure  it.  Write  for  our  money  savlnc  catalogue.  Address, 

THE  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


Polly  TVarrsoted. 
Our  Price,  $55.50.    Compare  with 
Usual  Eetall  Price. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1893. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


RAISING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  main  points  in  raising  young 
turkeys  are  to  keep  them  dry, 
and  to  guard  against  lice.  2fot 
only  the  mites  attack  them, 
but  also  the  large  head-lice  de- 
stroy them.  Lice  pass  from 
the  mother  to  the  young.  As  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  dust  both  the  hen  and  the 
young  with  fresh  insect-powder,  and  rub 
one  drop  of  sweet-oil  on  the  heads.  Do 
this  once  a  week. 

Young  turkeys  should  be  fed  every  two 
horns.  They  do  not  eat  much  at  a  time,  but 
they  eat  often.  Keep  a  small  box  of  ground 
bone  where  they  can  reach  it,  and  give 
water  in  vessels  that  will  not  permit  them 
to  get  wet.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  least 
dampness  to  them  will  be  fatal. 

Should  they  droop,  look  for  lice.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  young  turkeys  die  from  lice. 
Search  closely  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  each,  and  use  as  a  remedy  one  or 
two  drops  of  sweet-oil.  Too  much  grease  of 
any  kind  is  injurious  to  them.  Have  the 
coops  and  runs  clean. 

Do  not  feed  them  until  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  old.  Then  give  curds  and  stale 
bread,  the  bread  being  first  dipped  in  fresh 
milk.  Rolled  oats  may  be  kept  before  them 
in  a  box.  Finely-chopped,  hard-boiled  eggs 
once  a  day  may  be  given,  and  an  egg, 
broken,  and  the  contents  well  beaten  into 
a  gill  of  fresh  milk,  which  may  be  warmed 
(not  boiled),  and  thickened  with  bread,  is 


HARDINESS. 

So  many  readers  ask  us  which  breed  lays 
the  most  eggs,  and  which  is  the,  best  for 
the  table.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to 
select  some  breeds  that  will  lay  more  eggs 
in  a  year  than  others,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  to  be  considered  in 
the  matter  than  excelling  in  laying.  The 
most  essential  requisite  in  a  breed  is  har- 
diness. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  secure 
good  results  from  any  breed  unless  it  can 
endure  the  climate  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred, and  the  liability  to  contract  diseases 
exists  more  in  some  breeds  than  in  others. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  all  that  is  desir- 
able in  a  single  breed,  but  if  there  is  one 
good  quality  that  should  never  be  sacrificed 
for  any  consideration,  it  is  hardiness.  If 
a  breed  is  not  hardy  it  will  fail  either  in 
winter  or  summer,  and  should  disease  ap- 
pear, the  whole  flock  may  be  carried  off.  In 
raising  chicks  aim  to  use  hens  that  have 
always  been  healthy,  and  select  males  that 
are  strong,  active  and  vigorous,  and  by  so 
doing  each  year,  the  flock  will  be  stronger 
and  hardier. 


A  COVERED  ROOST. 

Roup  and  other  diseases  are  often  due  to 
the  drafts  on  the  fowls  while  they  are 
on  the  roost.  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  fowls  may  be  protected  at  night  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  A  is  a  hinged 
cover,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  as 
preferred.  There  is  a  space  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  cover  and  the  floor  'D) 
which  permits  not  only  of  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, but  which  serves  as  an  ingress  or 
egress  for  the  fowls  when  going  on  or 
leaving  the  roosts.  B  is  the  roost,  C  the 
nests,  and  E  shows  the  back  wall  when  the 
cover  is  raised.   This  arrangement  does  not 


Covered  Roost. 


excellent.  Chopped  onions  may  also  be 
added  to  the  mixture.  Give  them  anything 
that  they  will  eat.  They  are  very  dainty  and 
will  not  accept  all  kinds  of  food.  Wheat 
and  cracked  corn  may  also  be  kept  before 
them. 

Until  they  "shoot  the  red,"  which  will  be 
when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
old,  they  will  be  tender,  but  after  that  time 
they  will  be  hardy.  They  may  then  be  al- 
lowed to  forage  and  help  themselves.  The 
good  care  at  first,  in  keeping  them  dry  and 
free  of  lice,  will  bring  the  loss  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  though  it  may  be  tedious 
work,  yet  nothing  pays  better  than  a  good 
crop  of  turkeys. 


EGGS  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  hens  always  lay 
when  eggs  are  cheap.  We  may  add  that 
they  also  begin  to  lay  when  food  is  cheap. 
The  matter  of  price  is  always  viewed  from 
the  highest  standpoint,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  greater  profit  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  During  the  winter  the  hens  re- 
quire care  and  labor,  and  all  of  the  food 
must  be  supplied;  but  in  the  summer  they 
pick  up  insects,  seeds,  fallen  grain,  and 
have  all  the  green  food  they  desire.  If  a 
flock  of  active  hens  are  placed  where  they 
can  forage  over  a  large  area,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  they  will  need  no  food  from  the 
hands  of  their  owners  at  all,  and  the  eggs 
are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  profit.  Then 
again,  a  hen  will  lay  two  eggs  in  summer 
when  she  may  only  lay  one  in  winter,  and 
when  the  proper  view  is  taken  of  low  prices 
for  eggs  it  may  not  appear  so  discouraging 
as  to  look  at  the  matter  by  comparison  with 
winter.  It  is  the  profit  to  be  secured,  and 
that  depends  not  on  the  prices,  but  on  the 
cost. 


differ  from  that  mostly  in  use  except  the 
cover,  which  may  be  easily  attached  to  any 
roost.  It  may  be  made  of  cheap  boards,  espec- 
ially of  light  material,  or  it  may  be  made  by 
attaching  muslin  or  tarred  paper  to  a  frame 
constructed  of  lath.  The  cover  should  be 
raised  during  the  day  and  fastened  to  the 
wall,  but  at  night,  after  the  hens  are  on  the 
roost,  it  should  be  lowered  to  its  position. 
It  will  greatly  assist  in  protecting  the 
fowls  and  keeping  them  warm  on  severely 
cold  nights. 

ORDER  EGGS  NOW. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  eggs  of  pure 
breeds.  The  cost  of  the  eggs  may  appear 
large,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  You  may 
suppose  it  a  hardship  to  sell  eggs  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen  and  then  pay  a  breeder 
two  dollars  for  the  same  number,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  the  cases  are  not  similar. 
When  you  buy  eggs  of  pure  breeds  you  are 
not  buying  eggs  particularly,  but  stock. 
You  order  the  eggs  because  you  desire  bet- 
ter stock,  and  the  investment  will  be  found 
but  a  small  one  when  the  advantages  of 
improvement  are  considered.  A  difference 
of  one  dozen  eggs  in  a  year,  from  fifty  hens, 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  better  blood  will  also  give 
choice  poultry  for  market.  Many  farmers 
lose  dollars  in  saving  cents  by  refusing  to 
procure  eggs  of  new  and  improved  breeds, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
begin.    

The  Rook  Island  Hay  Loader  provides  a  new 
way  of  taking  up  hay  from  the  field.  Its  work 
Is  satisfactory,  doing  It  quicker  and  better  than 
the  old  wav.  It  Is  a  fjreat  labor-saver  and  more 
than  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Farmers 
everywhere  are  singing  songs  of  praise  for  this 
farming  implement,  and  saying  It  Is  the  best 
piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  See  adver- 
tisement In  this  paper. 


CHEAP  COOPS  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  soap-box  makes  an  excellent  coop  for 
a  hen  and  brood  if  a  run  is  attached.  The 
run  may  be  made  of  lath,  and  should  be 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
high.  No  floor  is  required  to  the  run,  but 
the  box  floor  should  be  raised  an  inch  off  the 
ground.  The  end  of  the  box  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  box  placed  up  against  the 
end  of  the  run,  or  the  run  may  be  placed 
over  the  box.  Move  the  box  and  run  to 
fresh  ground  every  day. 

ENEMIES  OF  CHICKS. 

The  hawk  destroys  hundreds  of  chicks  in 
some  sections,  but  the  loss  by  hawks  is 
small  compared  with  that  occasioned  by 
rats  and  eats.  For  this  reason  no  hen  with 
a  young  brood  should  be  turned  out  to  go 
wherever  she  desires,  unless  you  expect 
to  lose  nearly  all  of  the  chicks,  but  let  her 
be  confined  near  the  house  where  the 
chicks  can  be  eared  for  until  they  are  well- 
feathered  and  active.  It  does  not  pay  to 
hatch  out  the  chicks  unless  you  try  to  raise 
them. 

 —  -«.  

GOSLINGS  AND  WATER. 

When  a  gosling  is  just  hatched  it  is  really 
naked,  as  the  down  is  no  protection,  and  it 
is  easily  chilled.  No  doubt  it  may  occasion 
surprise  to  claim  that  goslings  are  liable  to 
perish  in  the  water,  but  it  is  true.  When 
the  weather  opens  and  the  water  is  warm, 
it  does  no  harm  if  they  go  on  a  pond,  but 
the  case  is  different  when  the  water  is  cold. 
They  will  thrive  better  on  dry  land  until 
they  are  feathered,  after  which  they  will  be 
able  to  endure  as  many  hardships  as  their 
parents. 

 »  —  »  

WASTING  EGGS. 

Many  eggs  are  wasted  in  incubation  sim- 
ply because  no  attention  is  given  their 
selection.  The  use  of  small  eggs  from 
pullets  and  of  eggs  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
is  a  daily  occurrence,  for  hens  cannot  bring 
out  chicks  from  eggs  that  are  unfit  for 
the  purpose.  If  you  wish  to  secure  strong 
chicks,  select  a  few  of  the  best  hens,  mate 
them  with  an  active  male  and  use  eggs 
from  them  only,  instead  of  going  to  the 
egg-basket  and  taking  the  first  to  be  seen. 


RYE  IN  SPRING. 

Those  who  have  rye  will  find  it  excellent 
for  supplying  early  green  food  for  hens. 
Do  not  allow  the  hens  on  the  rye  but  an 
hour  at  first,  as  the  green  rye  is  very  laxative 
and  will  do  more  harm  than  confer  benefit, 
if  the  hens  are  not  turned  on  with  judg- 
ment. Give  a  mess  of  scalded  corn-meal  to 
the  hens  at  night,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
should  bowel  diseases  appear,  keep  the 
hens  off  the  rye  until  the  difficulty  disap- 
pears. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  CULL. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  cull  out  your  stock, 
for  there  are  in  all  flocks  some  fowls  that 
do  not  give  a  profit.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
compel  one  half  the  flock  to  support  the 
other  half.  Whenever  a  portion  of  the 
flock  becomes  expensive  and  the  other  por- 
tion is  profitable,  get  rid  of  all  but  the  good 
and  send  them  to  market.  Culling  out  the 
flock  is  like  the  trimming  of  an  unfruitful 
tree — it  must  be  done  severely. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Egg-eating  Hens.— I  will  give  you  my  rem- 
edy to  prevent  hens  from  eating  their  eggs.  I 
give  them  all  the  gravel  that  they  want  to  eat 
until  the  snow  goes  off,  and  then  they  will 
help  themselves  to  it.  I  get  it  in  the  fall  from 
the  bed  of  a  creek  or  gravel-bank.  Since  I  did 
that  I  have  no  trouble  with  them  eating  their 
eggs.  Laying  hens  must  have  something  to 
make  shell  of.  Last  year  my  hens  averaged  137 
eggs  each.  J.  R. 

Gainesville.  N.  Y. 


Mating  of  Peafowl  and  Turkey.— I  no- 
ticed on  the  poultry  page  of  January  lst,il893, 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  peafowl  would 
breed  with  a  turkey,  by  C.  L.  W.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  wish  to  say  to  C.  L.  W.  that  I  have  a 
peafowl  that  will  mate  with  turkeys,  though 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  like, 
and  I  know  a  number  who  raise  peafowls. 
I  find  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  peafowls.  Mine  and  the  gobbler 
always  fought,  but  the  gobbler  always  com- 
menced it.  Finally,  one  day  I  was  standing 
close  by  them  and  the  gobbler  showed  fight  to 
him,  and  the  peafowl  kicked  him  on  the  head, 
and  he  fell  off  of  the  fence  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  After  that  I  saw  him  and  the  turkey 
hen  mate,  but  I  sold  them  before  I  got  any 
more  eggs.  S.  C.  W. 

Greenville,  111. 


A  Cholera  Cure.— I  notice  many  Inquiries 
for  a  remedy  for  chicken  cholera.  I  wish  to 
give  a  remedy  that  is  or  lias  been  a  sure  cure 
before  the  cases  are  very  bad,  and  It  will  cer- 
tainly prevent  that  most  terrible  disease.  As 
soon  as  you  see  any  symptoms  of  cholera, 
which  are  very  noticeable  in  the  droppings, 
they  being  a  bright  green  and  yellow  (a  sure 
indication  of  cholera),  give  at  once  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  thoroughly 
with  food,  twice  a  day.  If  the  food  is  grain, 
put  in  warm  water,  soak  it,  and  feed  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  in  a  gallon  of  feed.  If 
cases  are  severe,  give  one  and  a  half  table- 
spoonfuls  to  one  gallon  of  food.  Those  that  are 
almost  dead  it  will  not  cure,  but  it  certainly 
will  cure  those  that  are  not  too  far  gone,  and 
if  used  occasionally  it  will  prevent  thedisease. 
I  think  at  the  time  Spanish  brown  in  the 
drinking-water  is  very  good  in  connection 
with  the  sulphuric  acid.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  be  dlsuppointed.  Some  one  should 
give  it  a  trial  and  report  the  result.  If  any  one 
would  like,  I  will  also  give  a  remedy  for  roup 
and  gapes  in  young  or  old  chicks,  that  has 
always  cured  for  me  so  far.       Mrs.  F.  J.  M. 

Fabins,  Mich. 


INQUIRIES. 

Leghorns  and  Hambnrgs.-Mrs.  S.,  Sul- 
phur Creek,  Cal.,  writes:  "Which  are  the 
better,  Hamburgs  or  Leghorns,  for  laying?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  advantages  possessed 
by  either,  but  the  Leghorns  are  perhaps  the 
hardier. 

Turkeys.— Mrs.  J.  G.  W.,  Katonah,  N.  Y., 
writes :  "Can  you  inform  me  how  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  turkeys?" 

Reply  :— We  have  given  special  articles  on 
turkey  raising  in  the  last  few  issues,  and  will 
do  so  again.  It  cannot  well  be  given  in  detail 
in  this  column  of  inquiries. 

How  Many  Chicks? — J.  H.  C,  Dakota, 
Minn.,  writes :  "How  many  chicks  should  I 
get  from  twenty-six  fertile  eggs  which  have 
been  shipped  three  hundred  miles?" 

Reply:— So  many  contingencies  enter  into 
the  matter  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  rule  is  that  seven  chicks  from  a  setting  of 
thirteen  eggs  is  considered  a  fair  hatch. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR" 


Will  he  in  constant  operation  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40"  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Imfefs:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Are  kept  1  to  2  years  as  fine  and  perfect  as  fresh  laid  by 
using  t-gg  Preservaline,  Something  entirely  new. 
Simple  and  cheap.  No  failure  possible.  Does  not  affect 
flavor*  consistency  nor  cooking  qualities.  Sample  box, 
enoughtfor  250  eggs,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  or  50cents. 
Try  a  box  and  save  money. Patentees  and  SoleMfrs.,The 
PreservalineManufacturingCo.,10CedarSt.,NewYork. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


With  the  Improved 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu. 
latino.  Thousands  in  sue* 
cess  nil  operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
GEO.  II.  ST  A II L,  <iulneT.HL 


EGGS  *  FOWLS 


CAD  C  II  C  From  50  Varieties. 
FUlI  SALtEST  RANGE  IN  THE  WEST- 


LA8G- 


■  My  fo» 


won  over  1200 


prize,  at  10  State  shows  last  fall.  For  full  de- 
scription send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get 
,the  finest  illus'd  catalogue  out.8iii.  32  pages 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGE8,  COLUMBUS,  I. 

INCUBATORSand  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch- 
ing &  raising  chick-,  turkeys  A  dock*.  V  or 
catalogue  address  Geo.  8.  Singer,  Cardingluu,  0. 


l  Simple,  eaey  of  operation, self-regu- 
lating, reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  illua.  Catalogue.  Qoo. 
JSrtel  &  Co..  Mfra.  Quiaoy t  I11.X7.3.A. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Seir-Refvlmtixg.  Guaran- 
teed good  ms  the  Beit,  and 
only  01 7.  Send  4c.  stamp, 
for  No.  86  Catalogue  to 
CKF.YK  INCUBATOR  CO. 
SP8LNGFIELD,  OHIO. 

E?^t^%<2  From  prize  rosecomb.  White  Leghorns, 
»»***w  Black  Leghorns;  prize  Pekin  ducks 
and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes;  beauties;  Done  set* 
tere;  prolific  layers;  Pug  doge  and  Jersey  heifers. 
Geo.  Gillivan,  Breeder,  West  Jeflerson,  O. 

I  ■■  M  ■  fk,  must  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow 
IJj  L  MM  ^  if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bone 
W%  F  Sfl  «%   Meal,  enough  for  12  Hens,  10C 

I  ■  1  ■  days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 
Smith  &  Romaine,  Sole  Mf's,  109  Hurray  St.,  N.  Y. 

CP  Certain  Cure  O  C  Sure  Shot  p  C  Chick  Feed 
•  U'For  Cholera.  «•  *«For  Lice.  •  •ForCliicks. 
These  preparations  are  fir6t-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER,  Pottsville,  l'a. 

TTflfJQ  From  Golden  Wyandottes,  13  for  SI. 
XjVJVJO  jas>  jj.  Sinden,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio. 

6 Choicest  Breeds  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Egg  orders 
booked  now.  Write.  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 

EGGS    J1      l'r1''     Six  Leading  Varieties.    W.  \  B.  P.  Koeks  a  specialty. 

Address  NEWTON  FAILS  POULTRY  YARDS,  NEWTON  FALLS .  0, 
830  to  860  Saved  on  New 

BICYCLES 

A  »39  Victor  Jr.  for  $18.  All 
makesnew  &  ''id  hand  ;larg- 
est  &  oldest  dealers  In  U.S. 
EasyPaym'nltifdetircd.'We 
sell  everywhere.  Cata.  free. 
Botiae,  Haiard  &  Co., 
Mfrs.32  E  st.,PEOBlA,IlJ» 

RAIN:  HAY  SPOILED: 

Because  you  did  not  have  a  good 
Hay  Carrier,  Fork  or  Hay  Sling. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  say,  for  the 
Hay  Tools  thatdown  them  all,  here 
thevare.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
OBORN  BROS.,  Box  C,  Marlon, O. 

<sttop  Pnller  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

■Worked  by  2  men.  6  sizes. 
Price,  835  to  870. 
|0irculara  free.  (XySentoa 
JThree  Days  Trial* 
"  H.  L.  Beanott ,  WoBtwrilli,  0. 


Agonls 
Wanted. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


April  1,  1893. 
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B®-EEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-«a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  iu  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  I  lie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal. — S.  J.  C,  Stanleyville, 
Ohio.  The  advantage  claimed  for  grinding 
the  .cob  with  the  corn  is  that  the  meal  is  more 
readily  digested.  The  ground  cob  prevents 
the  corn-meal  from  forming  into  doughy 
masses  in  the  stomach. 

Barley.— K.  S.,  Amboy,  111.  Pall  barley  is 
usually  sown  early  iu  September,  and  spring 
barley  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
About  two  bushels  per  acre  is  the  usual 
quantity  of  seed  sown.  Get  the  spring  va- 
rieties for  spring  sowing. 

Wild  Onions. — G.  W.  W.,  De  Gonia Springs, 
Ind.,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  wild  onions?  They  spread  over  the  land 
from  the  onions  in  the  ground  and  from  the 
tops.  The  tops  ripen  in  June,  and  if  in  a 
wheat-Held,  they  are  cut  and  bound  up  with 
tne  wheat,  thereby  getting  in  the  threshed 
wheat,  making  it  bad  for  selling  and  sowing." 

Reply:— A  judicious  rotation  of  thoroughly 
cultivated  crops  will  subdue  this  nuisance. 

feeding- Value  of  Peas.— A.  W.  H.,  Mil- 
ler, Cal.,  writes:  "Please  state  whether  the 
fdeding  value  of  the  wrinkled  table  pea  in  a 
dry,  ripe  state  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  conf- 
mon  field  pea,  Black-eye  Marrowfat,  Canada, 
etc?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  have  no  analyses  at 
hand,  but  believe  that  there  is  very  little  dif- 
ference, weight  for  weight,  in  the  feeding 
values  of  the  two  classes  of  peas.  Some  one 
among  our  readers  may  be  able  to  help  us  out. 

Cleaning:  Land- Transplanting  Water- 
melons.— S.  M.,  White  Oaks,  N.  M.,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  clear  a  piece 
of  land  and  prepare  it  for  farming.  It  con- 
tains oaks,  juniper,  pine,  etc.  What  manure, 
if  any,  should  I  use? — -Can  watermelon- 
plants  be  transplanted?  If  so,  how?" 

Reply  :— Cut  down  and  remove  the  timber. 
Use  a  good  stump-puller  for  taking  out  the 
stumps.   If  the  land  is  not  naturally  fertile, 

use  plenty  of  good  stable  manure.  Plant 

watermelon  seeds  on  inverted  sods  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  place  or  in  a  cold-frame.  They  can 
then  be  safely  transplanted  when  the  vines 
are  several  inches  long. 

Soil  for  Potatoes.— C*  W.,  Wessington, 
S.  D.,  writes:  "I  want  to  raise  some  prize  po- 
tatoes this  spring.  The  ground  I  have  selected 
has  been  used  as  a  cow-yard  for  seven  years, 
and  was  plowed  the  first  time  last  year.  Will 
it  need  any  more  fertilizers,  and  what  kind? 
How  deep  should  they  be  planted?  We  can 
grow  very  good  potatoes  in  this  country  with- 
out manure  if  we  get  enough  rain." 

Reply  by  Joseph: — Undoubtedly,  your  cow- 
yard  will  be  in  shape  to  give  you  a  fine  lot  of 
potatoes  without  additional  manuring.  At 
least,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  risk  it.  Plant 
tin-in  about  four  to  six  inches  deep.  As  the 
only  difficulty  you  have  in  potato  growing 
seems  to  be  drouth,  you  must  be  careful  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  gTound  well  stirred, 
and  protected  by  the  mulch  of  fine  soil.  Deep 
planting  affords  some  protection  against 
drouth,  and  if  you  wish  to  use  fertilizers  of 
any  kind,  apply  wood  ashes,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  moisture. 

Garden  Queries. — Mrs.  E.  G.  A.,  Reming- 
ton, Ind.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  (1)  what  is 
the  best  early  pea  for  family  garden  ?  (2)  What 
is  the  best  pea  for  general  crop?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— (1)  For  a  first  early  pea 
use  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  Early  Philadelphia, 
Alaska,  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  any  other 
of  this  class  of  "first  earlies."  These  smooth 
peas  are  a  little  hardier,  and  therefore  can  be 
planted  and  enjoyed  a  little  earlier  than  the 
wrinkled  peas.  Some  of  the  people  like  the 
American  Wonder,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
wrinkled  class.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
grow  them  successfully.  They  require  very 
rich  soil,  and  even  then  they  are  more  dwarf 
than  desirable.  I  like  McLean's  Little  Gem 
and  Nott's  Excelsior.  (2)  For  a  general  crop  I 
like  Bliss'  Abundance  and  Everbearing. 
Champion  of  England  is  one  of  the  best  for 
late  use,  but  rather  too  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  requiring  support. 

Ashe*  and  Stable  Manure.— J.  J.,  Cas- 
cade, Montana,  writes :  "Can  wood  ashes  and 
stable  manure  be  applied  together,  or  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  fertilizer?  Some  say  the  ashes 
will  spoil  the  effect  of  compost.  What  is  the 
largest  quantity  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  that 
can  be  beneficially  used?  I  have  a  large  quan- 
tity, but  have  difficulty  in  getting  other  ma- 
nure. Would  ashes  applied  on  the  surface  to 
crop  of  onions  or  potatoes  (where  irrigation  is 
used)  be  good?"  _ 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Ashes  and  manure  go 
well  together,  but  both  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  an  addition  of  bone  or  other 
form  of  phosphoric  acid  would  be  good  for 
most  crops  under  average  conditions.  You 
can  plow  the  stable  manure  into  the  ground 
and  apply  the.ashes  broadcast  on  top  before 
harrowing.  For  garden  and  fruit  crops,  espec- 
ially on  soils  of  sandy  character  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be-  less  abundantly  provided  with 
potash  than  clay  soils,  you  can  safely  apply 
one  hundred  bushels  of  fresh  wood  ashes  (or 
about  two  and  one  quarter  tons)  per  acre.  For 
potatoes,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  use 
not  over  half  that  quantity,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  scab. 

Lactometers.— J.  S.  R.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
writes:  "Of  what  practical  use  is  the  lac- 
tometer as  a  tester  of  milk?  I  tested  new 
milk  and  skim-milk,  and  both  registered 
about  the  same.  I  would  like  to  understand 
what  It  indicates.  Is  its  scale  degrees,  or  what? 
Does'it  show  adulterations  in  the  milk  if  it 
registers  low?  Then  what  does  it  mean  when 
it  registers  120,  and  what  does  it  mean  when  it 
registers  90?  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is 
this:  Does  it  measure  the  amount  of  fat,  and 
if  so,  what  per  cent  is  indicated  on  the  scale? 
We  have  a  city  milk  inspector,  who  tests  the 
milk  on  the  milk- wagon  with 'a  lactometer, 
and  we  know  as  much  after  he  has  tested  it  as 
we  did  before." 

Reply:— The  instrument  to  which  you  refer 
is  not  a  lactometer,  but  some  form  of  the  hy- 
drometer, an  instrument  used  to  determine 
the  amount  of  water  that  has  been  added  to 
milk.  The  hydrometer  or  specific-gravity 
test  used  alone  Is  not  reliable.  Water  and 
cream  are  both  lighter  than  pure  milk.  The 
hydrometer  may  sink  below  the  pure-milk 
mark  either  when  the  milk  is  richer  in  fat  or 
when  water  has  been  added.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  pure  milk  varies  greatly;  so  the 
hydrometer,  used  alone,  gives  no  reliable  con- 
clusions, a  true  lactometer  is  a  glass  tube,  or 


set  of  tubes,  graduated  to  hundredths.  The 
milk  is  poured  in  and  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  cream  rises.  The  percentage  of  cream  is 
then  read  from  the.scale. 

Irrigating  the  Garden.— M.  I.  D.,  Good- 
land,  Kan.,  writes:  "I  think  of  making  ditches 
in  my  gardeiu  say  two  feet  deep  and  one  foot 
wide,  and  filling  with  sand  six  inches  and 
then  dirt.  How  close  should  t  hey  be  together? 
I  intend  keeping  them  filled  with  water,  for 
raising  vegetables,  berries,  etc." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  can  hardly  base  any 
advice  on  this  meagerdescript  Ion.  In  general, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  subirrigation  by  "ditches 
except  in  very  porous  soil,  where  the  water 
will  easily  percolate  quite  a  distance,  and  then 
it  can  be  done  by  means  of  open  ditches  and 
flood-gates.  The  easiest  plan  of  irrigation  is 
by  distribution  on  the  surface  in  shallow 
marks  or  furrows.  This,  of  course,  presup- 
poses that  you  can  conduct  the  water  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  field,  and  from  there  let  it 
run  down  a  slight  slope.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion which  its  inventor,  the  late  Mr.  Cole, 
named  "the  new  agriculture,"  is  practicable 
only  on  hillsides  with  clay  subsoil,  and  it  is 
expensive,  and  to  my  mind,  of  doubtful  prac- 
tical value.  For  subirrigation,  I  prefer  tile 
laid  on  a  dead  level  ten  or  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface — just  out  of  reach  of  the  plow. 


VETERINARY. 

•*$g<eoridueted  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.>3$* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  "State  . 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  au  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
acribers  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmeks.  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


So-called  Piles  in  Hogs.— M.  J.  R.,  Kelly 
Cross  Roads,  Pa.  The  cause  consists  in  consti- 
pation, produced  by  unsuitable  food. 

A  Cannibal  Sow.— C.  F.  B.,  Whitesburg, 
Pa.  A  sow  that  kills  her  pigs  is  not  a  suit- 
able brood-sow.   Convert  her  into  pork. 

Horse  Washed  with  Coal-oil.— W.  R.  S., 

Arnot,  Pa.  The  hair  will  grow  again  unless 
the  roots  of  the  same  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  coal-oil. 

Wants  to  Sell  Medicines.— .1.  W.  B.,  Dud, 

Fla.  I  have  no  medicines  for  sale,  do  not  deal 
in  them,  and  am  not  iu  the  drug  business. 
You  will  have  to  apply  to  a  druggist. 

Enlarged  Pastern-Joint.— W.  F.  D.,  La  kin. 
Pa.  The  enlargement  of  the  pastern-joint  of 
your  four-year-old  horse  may  be  reduced  by 
judicious  bandaging,  to  be  commenced  at  the 
hoof,  and  to  be  renewed  twice  a  day. 

Garget.— A.  J.,  Dayton,  Wash.  It  is  entire- 
ly within  your  power  to  keep  the  udder  of 
your  cow  in  a  normal  condition  by  thorough 
and  frequent  milking,  and  by  not  relying  on 
the  calf  to  do  it  for  you.  Cows  under  domesti- 
cation are  somewhat  different  from  wild 
animals,  which  produce  no  more  milk  than  is 
needed  by  their  young. 

Chokes. — A.  T.,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio.  If 
your  mare  is  subject  to  choking,  I  advise  you 
to  have  her  examined  by  a  veterinarian  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  and  if  the  latter  can  be  re- 
moved, to  have  the  necessary  treatment 
applied.  Choking  may  be  due  to  several 
causes,  and  therefore  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  guess  what  may  be  the  cause  in  your  case. 

Collar-boil.— S.  G.  P.,  New  Harrisburg, 
Ohio.  There  is  a  decided  [difference  in  collar- 
boils.  They  may  be  old  and  callous,  or  be  soft, 
or  inflamed,  and  of  recent  origin.  Conse- 
quently, they  cannot  be  treated  all  alike.  As 
you  give  n<j  description,  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  you  is  to  have  your  animal  treated  by  a 
veterinarian.  May  be  that  a  surgical  oper- 
ation will  be  required. 

Apparent  Poly  aria  in  a  Cow. — E.  S.  C, 

Elgin,  Oregon.  If  your  cow  is  with  calf,  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  ails  her,  except  what  is  said 
in  the  heading;  neither  do  I  possess  any  means 
of  ascertaining  even  the  probable  cause,  nor 
can  I  suggest  a  remedy.  If  she  were  not  with 
calf,  I  would  say  she  is  in  heat  once  every 
three  weeks,  and  that  the  proper  remedy 
would  be.td'have  her  served. 

Sheep  Disease.— H.  E.,  Morley,  Mich. 
Your  sheep  suffer  from  some  worm  disease  or 
diseases.  Make  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  next  one  that  dies.  Examine  the  head, 
lungs,  liver,  fourth  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  report  what  you  find.  Maybe  the  sheep 
that  die  are  ewes  heavy  with  lamb,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
damage  caused  by  the-entozoa. 

Spells  of*  Coughing  D.  B.  S.,  Quincy, 

Mich.  The  spells  of  coughing  from  which 
your  mare  is  suffering  are  due  to  some  invet- 
erate morbid  changes,  either  in  the  respiratory 
passages'or  in  the  lungs,  but  what  the  nature 
of  these  morbid  changes  may  be,  whether 
they  consist  in  a  chronic  catarrhal  affection  or 
whether  they  are  what  is  usually  called 
"heaves,"  or  something  else,  does  not  appear 
from  your  communication.  A  diagnosis  can- 
not be  based  upon  a  single  symptom,  espec- 
ially if  the  same  is  such  a  common  one  as 
coughing. 

Either  Distemper  or  Pyemia.— M.  L. 

M.,  Minorsville.  Ky.  What  you  describe  is 
either  horse-distemper  of  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular course,  or  pyemia.  The  best  would  be  to 
consult  a  competent  veterinarian,  if  one  is 
available.  If  not,  the  best  you  can  do,  besides 
bestowing  the  best  possible  care  upon  the 
affected  animal,  is  to  lance  every  abscess  at 
the  lowest  possible  point  as  soon  as  it  shows 
signs  of  ripening,  and  to  hasten  the  ripening 
of  the  same,  according  to  location,  either  by 
poulticing  or  by  applications  of  warm  oil  or 
lard.  When  opened  or  lanced,  apply  an  anti- 
septic dressing.  If  the  abscess  cavity  is  suffi- 
ciently large,  the  best  will  be  to  fill  tire  same 
twice  a  day  with  a  bunch  of  absorbent  cotton, 
saturated  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  until  healing  sets  in.  The  food 
given  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. 

Grabs  in  the  Head.— E.  B.,  West  Fairfield, 
Pa.  The  "grubs"  are  the  larva?  of  a  gadfly, 
called  CEstrus  ovis.  The  fly  swarms  on  warm 
days  in  the  summer,  especially  on  sheep  pas- 
tures surrounded  by  hedges  or  shrubbery,  or 
near  a  body  of  timber,  and  then  deposit  their 
eggs  on  or  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep.  Shepherds 
often  try  to  prevent  this  by  applying  tar  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  at  the  time  the  flies 
are  troublesome.  Larva?,  once  in  the  frontal 
or  maxillary  sinuses,  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  or, 
as  in  your  case,  in  the  brain,  cannot  be  re- 
moved, except,  perhaps,  from  the  frontal  sin- 
uses, and  from  them  only  with  difficulty;  that 
is,  by  means  of  trepanation.  Where  cases  like 
yours  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  chinks 


and  crevices  of  the  sheep-pen,  which  often 
constitute  the  hiding-place  of  the  Hies  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  summer,  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined and  the  flies  be  killed. 

Rubs  Mane  and  Tail  J.  L.  B.,  Portland 

N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  that  rubs  her 
tail,  mane  and  spots  on  her  head  and  body. 
She  does  not  rub  in  the  winter,  unless  she  gets 
warmed  up.  She  commences  to  rub  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  and  the  hotter  it  gets 
the  more  she  rubs.  It  is  about  six  years  since 
she  commenced,  and  she  gets  worse  each  year. 
The  spots  that  she  rubs  are  scurfy,  no  matter 
how  much  they  are  cleaned." 

A.nswek:— Paint  the  scurfy  and  itching 
spots  once  a  day  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
if  the  scabs  are  rather  thick,  soften  and  loosen 
them  first  by  an  application  of  soft  soap;  then 
next  day  wash  off  the  soap,  remove  the  loos- 
ened scabs  and  apply  the  iodine  tincture.  If 
you  prefer,  you  may  use,  instead  of  the  latter, 
a  four  or  five  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  a  creoline  ointment  once  a  day.  Creoline  is 
not  considered  as  poisonous,  "if  the  mare 
keeps  very  fleshy,  reduce  her  food  or  provide 
more  exercise. 

Chronic  Distemper.— ('.( \  V.  N..  Frank- 
lin, Ind.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare  that,  seven 
months  ago,  took  the  distemper  and  dis- 
charged from  the  nose  very  much.  Her  neck 
was  very  stiff;  she  held  it  out  straight,  and 
couldn't  bear  to  have  it  raised  in  the  least. 
She  became  quite  poor,  but  continued  to  eat 
well.  She  eats  well,  but  coughs  a  good  deal, 
and  her  nose  runs  freely.  I  do  not  know  the 
character  of  the  discharge,  as  a  part  of  her 
food  passes  out  with  the  discharge  through 
her  nostrils,  and  resembles  whatever  she  is 
eating.  I  had  a  veterinarian  to  examine  her. 
He  says  there  are  no  signs  of  glanders." 

Answer:— The  best  you  can  do  is  to  call  in 
again  the  same  veterinarian  you  consulted 
before,  and  take  his  advice  as  to  treatment, 
etc.  His  diagnosis  undoubtedly  is  correct. 
Glanders,  at  any  rate,  does  not  proceed  from 
distemper;  neither  does  your  description  give 
any  symptom  characteristic  of  glanders. 

Watery  Discbarge  from  the  Nose. — G. 

H.  D.,  Everett,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  have  a  val- 
uable mare.  After  being  driven  and  warmed 
up,  and  then  allowed  to  drop  her  head,  a 
watery  substance  runs  from  her  nose.  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  catarrhal  trouble.  What  is  the 
best  treatment?  She  is  heavy  with  foal;  will 
it  affect  the  colt?" 

Answer :— If  the  watery  discharge  is  peri- 
odical—takes place  only  when  the  head  is 
lowered— it  probably  has  its  source  either  in 
the  frontal  sinuses  or  in  the  air-sacs.  After 
the  source  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
examination,  an  operation,  consisting,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  a  trepanation  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  or  in  an  opening  of  the  air-sacs,  may 
be  necessary  before  any  treatment  can  be 
administered.  Consequently,  you  will  have  to 
call  on  a  competent  veterinarian.  If,  how- 
ever, an  operation  is  necessary,  it  may  be  best 
to  wait  until  the  colt  has  been  born.  The  ex- 
amination, of  course,  can  be  made  at  any  time. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth.— C.  E.  S.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  writes:  "What  can  be  done  for  a 
cow  that  has  had  a  calf  andretained  the  heavy 
part  of  the  afterbirth?  She  eats  well  and  ap- 
pears all  right.  We  feed  her  bran,  middlings 
and  hay.  Her  bowels  are  in  good  condition. 
Her  age  is  about  nine  years." 

Answer:— First  ascertain  by  local  examina- 
tion whether  there  is  a  retention.  If  the  cow 
eats  good  and  is  all  right,  you  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  retention.  If  you  are  not,  it 
will  be  too  late  now  to  remove  tke  afterbirth 
by  hand,  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  etui  consequences 
resulting  from  the  dissolution  of  the  decom- 
posing membranes,  by  making  injections  of 
warm,  antiseptic  fluids  into  the  uterus.  A 
one-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  1,500,  if  not 
too  often  repeated,  will  answer.  If  the  cow. 
however,  is  yet  all  right  and  has  no  fetid  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina,  leave  well  enough 
alone. 

Spinal  Meningitis. — J.  F.  W.,  Glendora, 
Cal.,  writes:  "I  have  just  lost.a  valuable  mare 
with  what  was  pronounced  spinal  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  were  stiffness  and  crippling 
similar  to  tender  feet,  cold  sweat  under  least 
exertion,  when  down,  unable  to  get  up;  pulse 
weak  and  heart  irregular." 

Answer:— The  symptoms  you  give  may  oc- 
cur in  several  diseases,  and  even  in  dis- 
eases in  which  the  membranes  (meninges) 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  at  all  affected. 
Besides  this,  the  name  "spinal  meningitis" 
is,  by  American  veterinarians  at  least,  ap- 
plied to  various  affections;  for  instance, 
to  acute  dropsy  of  the  brain,  to  a  not 
infrequent  complication  of  infectious  pneumo- 
pleuritis, or  chest-plague,  in  form  of  diffuse 
spinal  meningitis.  It  also  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  cerebral  meningitis;  and 
finally,  a  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occurs  in 
new-born  colts.  Therefore,  to  comply  with 
your  request  to  state  causes  and  treatment  of 
spinal  meningitis  would  take  much  more 
space  than  is  at  my  disposal.  As  to  treatment, 
I  may  say  this  much:  there  is'  no  specific- 
treatment— no  specific  remedy— that  can  be 
applied  in  every  case.  Moreover,  in  such  a 
severe  disease  it  is  always  best  to  intrust  the 
treatment  to  a  competent  veterinarian,  or 
where  one  is  not  available,  to  consult  the  fam- 
ily physician. 

A  Seriously  Damaged  Hock-joint. — H. 

J.,  Holbrook,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  a  mare, 
five  years  old,  that  got  frightened  and  ran 
away  about  five  months  ago.  She  got  her 
hind  leg  cut  about  three  inches  below  the  point 
of  the  hock-joint,  making  her  so  lame  she  could 
hardly  walk  home,  one  and  one  half  miles. 
I  called  in  a  veterinarian.  He  said  the  joint- 
oil  was  escaping,  which  continued  to  run  for 
about  five  weeks  before  he  could  get  it  entirely 
stopped.  When  the  joint-oil  stopped,  the 
wound  healed  up.  Then  the  joint  swelled  very 
large,  broke,  and  discharged  bloody  matter  sev- 
eral different  times  on  the  inside  of  joint.  It 
finally  healed  up  entirely,  leaving  the  joint 
with  a  large,  hard,  bony  formation  on  each 
side.  She  did  not  let  the  foot  rest  on  the  floor 
for  about  two  months;  when  she  walks  it  is 
on  the  toe,  never  setting  the  foot  flat  on  the 
ground.  She  is  still  quite  lame,  the  leg  being 
a  little  stiff.  When  hurt,  she  was  in  fair  con- 
dition ;  but  inside  of  a  week  got  very  thin,  and 
has  remained  so  ever  since.  Do  you  think  she 
will  ever  be  of  any  service?  If  so,  what  can 
be  done  for  her?  When  joint-oil  escapes  In 
large  quantities  from  a  joint,  does  the  animal 
ever  have  full  use  of  the  joint?" 

Answer:— I  have  grave  doubts  whether  your 
mare  will  ever  sufficiently  recover  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  am  inclined  to  think  she  will  re- 
main a  worthless  cripple,  no  matter  what  may 
he  done.  Whether  a  restoration  to  usefulness 
would  have  been  possible  when  she  was  hurt, 
I  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate,  the  flow  of  synovia 
(what  you  call  joint-oil)  ought  to  have  been 
stopped  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
strict  antiseptic  treatment  ought  to  have  been 
applied.  Still,  even  then  everything  depends 
upon  what  parts  of  the  hock-joint  have  been 
injured  and  opened. 

Two  Questions.— P.  H.,  Belle  Plaine. 
Minn.,  writes:  "I  have  a  colt  coming  two 
years  old  and  one  ten  months.  There  is  but 
one  stone  down  in  each  of  them.  In  having 


them  castrated,  would  it  be  safe  to  pull  the 

missing  one  down  by  hand?  1  havea  horse 

ten  years  old.  The  hoofs  of  his  front  feet 
break  off  up  to  tfca  quick,  if  he  is  not  kept 
shod  all  the  time.  They  grow  hardly  any. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  them 
tough  so  they  will  hold  the  shoe?  What  kind 
of  a  shoe  would  you  advise  putting  on  him,  as 
he  is  very  sore  and  wants  to  get  off.of  hard 
road  onto  the  side?   He  is  not  lame." 

Answer:— As  to  yourjflrst  question,  1  would 
advise  you  to  wait  with  the  operation  until 
May  or  June,  and  if  then  the  missing  testicles 
can  he  felt  in  the  inguinal  canal,  the  same 

may  be  removed  wiCh  comparative  safety;  

As  to  your  second  question,  the  hoofs  of  "your 
horse  are  probably  made  brittle  by  a  wet  and 
dirty  floor  in  the  stable,  or  by  frequently  step- 
ping. Hoofs  are  apt  to  become  brittle  if 
repeatedly  exposed  to  excessive  degrees  of  wet, 
especially  wet  manure,  and  then  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Keep  your  horse  on  a  dry  and 
clean  floor,  clean  the  hoofs  once  a  day,  perhaps 
anoint  them  now  and  then  with  a  little 
glycerine,  and  have  your  horse  shod  by  a 
blacksmith  who  understands  his  business, 
and  "don t  use  any  more  nails  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Capped   Hock— Chronic    Catarrh.— W. 

M.,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  writes:  "A  year  ago  I 
noticed  a  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the  point 
of  the  hocks  of  my  horse.  They  were  fevered 
somewhat,  too.  The  skin  seemed  to  loosen 
from  the  hock,  so  it  could  be  pinched  up.  and 
has  remained  loose  and  is  still  too  thick. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  particular  tenderness. 
They  were  bathed  with  hot  water  and  the 
fever  left,  but  otherwise  have  not  improved. 

 Have  a  horse  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and 

has  had  one  for  two  weeks.  First,  he  had  cold 
in  the  head ;  I  gave  some  tincture  of  aconite 
in  the  water  he  drank  for  a  few  times,  and  he 
was  much  better.  After  being  exposed  and 
warmed  up  he  got  more  cold,  and  it  causes 
coughing.  His  ears  are  not  quite  as  warm  as 
they  should  be,  and  his  legs  are  rather  cold. 
He  is  kept  blanketed  and  out  of  the  cold  as 
much  as  possible.  There  is  a  little  discharge 
from  the  head." 

Answer:— What  you  first  describe  is  a  so- 
called  capped  hock.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
kicking.  When  of  long  standing  it  is  seldom 
entirely  removed,  even  if  the  animal  stops 
kicking.  Something  may  be  accomplished  by 
applying,  say  every  five  or  six  days,  a  Spanish- 
fly  blister.  As  to  your  second  case,  your 

horse,  it  seems,  suffers  from  chronic  catarrh. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  not  unnecessarily  expose 
the  horse,  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  effem- 
inate the  horse  too  much  by  an  unnecessary 
use  of  blankets  and  by  keeping  the  animal  In 
too  warm  a  place  in  the  stable.  Good  ventila- 
tion and  fresh  air  in  the  stable  are  essential. 

Several  Questions.— C.  M.  D.,  Marietta, 
Ohio,  writes :  "(1)  On  one  of  my  young  horses 
there  is  a  soft  lump,  or  tumor,  about  the  size 
of  a  hulled  walnut.  It  is  on  the  side  of  his 
nose,a.nd  about  four  inches  above  the  nostril. 
It  was  first  noticed  several  months  ago,  but 
does  not  now  seem  to  be  increasing  in  size. 
The  person  of  whom  I  bought  him  a  year  ago 
says  that  he  was  once  stung  there  by  a  bumble- 
bee, and  that  a  lump  just  like  this  one  came 
there  then ;  that  they  lanced  it,  and  the  swell- 
ing went  away.  How  can  I  best  remove  the 
lump?  (2)  One  of  my  horses  has  a  hard  lump 
on  his  hind  leg,  about  three  inches  below  the 
hock,  caused  by  a  sharp-shod  horse  stepping 
on  his  leg.  It  has  been  there  for  a  year;  it 
does  not  hurt  him  any,  but  is  unsightly.  Can 
it  be  removed?  (3)  Do  you  think  'Royal  Stock 
Food'  worthy  of  recommendation?  (4)  What 
would  you  gi\;e  a  young  horse  with  'staring 
coat'  (out  of  condition)  ?  Probable  cause,  long, 
red  worms." 

Answer:— (1)  What  you  describe  Is  a  cyst,  or 
cystic  tumor.  The  only  way  to  remove  it  is  to 
excise  it,  or  to  peel  it  out.  If  accidentally  cut 
into,  and  if  it  is  thus  caused  to  collapse,  the 
operator  may  fill  the  cavity  with  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  begin  to  operate  again  as 
soon  as  the  gypsum  has  hardened.  (2)  Very 
likely  nothing  can  be  done  without  aggravat- 
ing the  blemish.  Leave  well  enough  alone. 
(3)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  "Roval 
Stock  Food,"  and  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  investigate  all  possible  concoc- 
tions or  mixtures.  (4)  Would  feed  plenty  of 
good  oats. 
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AT  SUNSET. 

It  isn't  tlie  thing  you  do,  dear. 

It's  the  thing  you've  left  undone, 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  6un. 
The  tender  word  forgotten. 

The  letter  you  did  not  write. 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear. 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  bother's  way. 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

Tou  were  hurried  too  much  to  say. 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear. 

The  gentle  and  winsome  tone 
That  you  had  no  time  or  thought  for 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 

The  little  act  of  kindness, 

So  easily  out  of  mind; 
Those  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  every  mortal  finds— 
They  come  in  night  and  silence — 

Each  chill  reproachful  wraith — 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging. 

And  a  blight  has  dropped  on  faith. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear. 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great. 
To  suffer  our  slow  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late. 
And  it's  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone. 
Which  gives  you  the  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

— Margaret  E.  Sungster. 


CONQUEROR  CUPID. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  WAYS  OF  LOVE. 

Hardly  caring  whither  he  went,  George  suf- 
fered his  horse  to  turn  down  a  bridle-path 
leading  through  the  woods 
to  the  marshes,  and  thence 
to  the  firm,  white  sand 
beach  bordering  the  la- 
goon. He  urged  his  horse 
along,  remembering  pain- 
fully that  yonder  was 
where  he  had  waded  after 
the  white  curlew. 

He  rounded  one  of  the 
alder  clumps,  his  hat 
pulled  down  and  his  gaze 
moodily  set,  when  he 
heard  his  name  called. 

"Mr.  Luce,  aren't  you 
going  to  speak  to  me?" 

The  voice  was  Ethel's, 
who  was  seated  on  a  tus- 
sock under  an  overhang-  ■ 
ing  cabbage-palm.  What 
could  he  do  but  get  down, 
shake  hands  and  go 
through  the  usual  greet- 
ings? Ethel  was  the  per- 
sonification of  dignified 
composure.  Only  by  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  little 
hand  that  lay  for  an 
instant  within  his,  could 
he  detect  any  inward  emo- 
tion. She  had  burst  into 
young  womanhood  with 
all  its  fragrant  and  irre- 
sistible charm. 

"How  lovely  you  have 
grown,  Ethel.  It  takes 
one's  breath  away  to  look 
at  you  and— remember." 

"One  should  forget,  and 
one  should  say  'Miss'  to 
absolute  eighteen." 

But  her  smile  and  glance 
were  arch  and  seductive. 
He  plunged  at  once  into 
absolute  and  reckless  con-  ' 
fessions. 

"Have  you  forgotten  the 
times  we  used  to  have? 
Right  here  is  where  we 
ran  ashore  when  the  canoe 
was  sinking." 

"I  remember  that  I 
screamed  like  a  ninny." 

"And  how  I  waded 
ashore  with  you?" 

"I  think  you  might  have  omitted  that." 

"There  was  where  I  shot  the  curlew.  Have 
you  ever  forgiven  me  for  what  I  did  that  day? 
But  of  course  you  did  in  that  delightful  sum- 
mer-house. "What  an  idiot  X  was  then!  I 
didn't  half  tell  you  how  foolishly  and  fondly 
I  loved  you.  Ethel—" 

"You  are  making  up  for  lost  time  now." 

He  had  her  hands  in  his,  but  she  resisted 
only  faintly. 

"It  is  time  I  did  make  up.  X  have  heard  that 
Rudolph  La  Rue  is  to  marry  you.  Think  of 
that.  Then  to-day,  when  I  came  to  see  you, 
your  father  quarreled  with  me  and  used  the 
most  insulting  words." 

"You  came— to  see  me?"  She  looked  at  him 
in  dismay. 

"What  else  could  I  do?  But  does  La  Rue 
really  expect  to  marry  you?" 

"Papa  has  so  arranged  it.  I  have  said 
nothing." 

"Do  you  say  nothing  now?  Dearest  Ethel,  I 
will  not  give  you  up.  To  the  devil  with  preju- 
dice! What  are  North  or  South  to  me,  com- 
pared with  possessing  your  love?  I  told  the 
squire  as  much  to  his  face.'* 

"George!"  She  had  called  him  "Mr.  Luce" 
before. 

He  clasped  her  in  hisarmsand  pressed  kisses 
upon  her  Hps,  eyes — anywhere  that  her  faint 
resistance  left  an  available  opening. 

"You  shall  not  marry  that  fellow." 


"He's  very  respectable,  I'm  sure." 

"A  mere  blue-blooded  automaton.  Dearest, 
your  father  has  always  lived  by  tradition,  and 
he  always  will.  I  could  like  him  if  he  would 
let  me,  but  he  is  down  upon  me  so  heavily 
that  we  must  do  without  his  consent." 

"I— I  could  never  leave  papa."  Her  voice 
was  significant  of  a  coming  sob. 

"Of  course  you  must  always  love  him ;  yet  I 
cannot  let  you  blight  my-  life,  and  perhaps 
your  own,  for  the  sake  of  mere  parental 
punctilio.  Listen.  My  father  is  going  to  take 
me  into  his  business.  Then  we  will  be  married. 
No,  you  shall  not  remonstrate  now."  A  kiss. 
"Give  your  own  true  heart  time  to  speak  for 
me."  More  kisses. 

And  so,  with  protestations,  avowals  and  en- 
dearments, an  hour  passed  before  Ethel  tore 
herself  from  his  detaining  clasp  and  turned 
homeward.  When  she  reached  the  Hall,  the 
squire  was  still  fuming. 

"That  impudent  young  Luce  was  here  to  see 
you— you !  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"I  see  very  little  harm,  papa." 

"The  deuce  you  don't!  Well,  I  do.  I  gave 
him  his  walking-papers.  As  for  you,  Ethel, 
you  should  remember  your  poor  mother  when 
these  Yankees  come  around." 

Ethel  did  not  reply.  His  rage  dwindling, 
the  squire  soon  missed  the  little,  fond  famil- 
iarities wherewith  she  usually  greeted  him. 
He  dreaded  a  repetition  of  their  former 
coolness. 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  good  news,  child?" 
he  said,  taking  her  in  his  arms.  "Well,  it  is 
all  arranged.  You  and  Rudolph  can  be  mar- 
ried Christmas,  if  you  like." 

She  averted  her  face,  yet  still  said  nothing. 

"We  will  have  a  good,  old-fashioned  wed- 


parental  decision.  Then  he  became  indignan  t. 
He  had  several  thousand  dollars,  left  him  by 
his  mother's  father.  He  would  get  on  without 
aid ;  but  as  for  giving  up  his  heart's  idol,  he 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  first. 

The  major  mourned  over  his  son's  obstinacy, 
yet  remained  firm.  George  began  to  make 
trips  to  Charleston,  without  saying  anything 
as  to  the  object  that  drew  him  there.  Mean- 
while, he  saw  Ethel  as  often  as  possible,  who, 
though  remonstrating  against  these  secret  in- 
terviews, was  overborne  by  his  impetuous 
fervor.  Milus,  true  to  the  almighty  dollars 
wherewith  George  faithfully  crossed  his  palm, 
conveyed  sundry  tri-folded  notes  to  and  fro. 

Two  months  passed  away,  with  matters 
much  unchanged.  Then  the  squire  picked  up 
a  note,  carelessly  dropped  by  Milus  when 
bringing  up  his  shaving- water.  The  old  negro's 
knees  smote  together  as  he  saw  his  master 
place  his  glasses  on  his  nose  and  begin  to  read.  | 

"By  the  Lord!"  roared  the  squire  at  length.  | 
"Another  one— worse  than  the  first,  too.  Here,  | 
you — " 

He  shook  his  fist  at  Milus,  who  fled  to  the  j 
kitchen  and  mopped  his  face  with  his  white  \ 

apron. 

"What  de  mattuh  now?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Ole  marse  dess  a  raarin'  'nd  pitchin'  power- 
ful, kase  I  happen  ter  drap  dat  li'l  note  Marse 
George  sent  to  missy." 

"Well,  yo'  is  a  fool!"  replied  Calline,  con- 
temptuously. "What  dat  po'  chile  gwine  ter 
do  now?" 

Here  the  squire's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
upper  regions  like  a  lion  roaring.  Milus,  with 
a  groan,  attended  the  summons. 

"Saddle  up  the  roan !"  growled  his  master. 
"Then  get  out  of  my  sight.   D'ye  hear?" 


"Mr.  Luce,  ain't  you  going  to  speak  to  me? 


ding,  such  as  your  mother  had,"  continued  he 
hilariously.  "Yes,  honey.  If  it  takes  half  the 
crop,  your  old  pappy  will  give  you  a  good 
send-off,  though  what  he'll  do  with  himself 
when  you  are  gone,  God  'lmighty  knows;  I 
don't." 

Ethel  reached  one  arm  around  the  old  man's 
neck  and  began  to  sob,  saying  with  convulsive 
energy: 

"No,  no!  I  won't  marry  any  one.  Let  me— 
always— stay  here — with  you." 

"Bless  the  girl!"  quoth  he,  much  puzzled; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  quieted  her. 

George  rowed  across  the  lagoon  in  his  dory 
the  following  afternoon,  and  hovered  about 
the  little  cove.  She  did  not  keep  him  waiting 
more  than  hour. 


Chapter  VI. 
parents  oppose. 

To  young  Luce's  vexation,  he  found  his  own 
father  as  strongly  opposed  to  his  matrimonial 
views  as  was  Squire  Courtney. 

"I  am  weary  of  the  insufferable  pride  of 
these  people,"  said  the  major.  "What  does 
their  blue  blood  amount  to,  except  to  engen- 
der bile  and  prejudice?  Courtney  is  the  great- 
est fool  among  them  all.  You  must  give  that 
girl  up,  if  you  expect  me  to  set  you  up." 

George  argued  the  case,  after  the  manner  of 
Impulsive  lovers,  but  failed  to  shake  the 


Half  an  hour  later,  Major  Luce,  from  his 
office  window,  saw  Squire  Courtney  entering 
the  factory  yard.  The  latter  dismounted  and 
was  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  clerks.  The 
major  offered  a  chair,  which  the  squire  de- 
clined with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"This  intrusion,"  said  the  latter,  "is  as  dis- 
tasteful to  me  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  you,  but 
your  son's  insufferable  insolence  is  the  cause; 
Read  that,  sir,  if  you  please." 

He  held  forth  George's  latest  note.  The 
major,  looking  puzzled,  took  it,  and  while  he 
read,  the  squire  continued  to  boil  over. 

"He  has  for  some  time,  I  think,  been  perse- 
cuting my  daughter  with  his  attentions,  al- 
though I  have  forbidden  him  coming  about 
my  place.  And  now,  these  underhanded 
methods,"  pointing  to  the  letter,  "are  his 
refuge." 

"I  am  as  much  opposed  to  his  wish  in  this 
case  as  you  can  possibly  be,"  returned  the 
major  quietly.  "I  have  other  views  for  my 
son,  entirely." 

The  squire  stared  as  if  a  new  and  unexpected 
view  of  the  subject  had  been  presented.  The 
major  continued: 

"The  exaggerated  and  fantastic  ideas  of  fam- 
ily importance  entertained  by  so  many  people 
here  have  too  airy  a  basis  to  be  otherwise 
than  distasteful  to  me." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  squire  stiffly,  "you 
are  welcome  to  your  opinions.   But  as  you 


seem  to  agree  with  me  upon  the  object  of  my 
errand  here,  I  will  simply  say  that,  if  you  will 
keep  an  eye  upon  your  son,  I  will  see  to  it 
that  my  daughter  is  placed  where  she  will  be 
exempt  from  future  annoyance,  in  case  the 
youth  gets  beyond  your  control.  I  had  rather 
see  her  in  her  grave,  dear  as  she  is  to  me,  than 
have  her  marry  a  northern  man." 

Major  Luce  made  no  reply,  and  with  ceremo- 
nious bows,  the  two  separated. 

Then  the  squire  called  upon  Captain  La  Rue 
and  held  a  long  consultation.  When  he  re- 
turned home  his  good  humor  was  quite 
restored.  He  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair 
and  pulled  Ethel  upon  his  knee. 

"I've  got  a  crow  to  pick  with  you,  missy," 
said  he  playfully.  "I  found  a  note  from  young 
Luce  to  you,  which  Milus — the  scoundrel!— 
dropped  this  morning." 

Ethel  lowered  her  face  and  picked  at  one  of  - 
his  shirt-studs. 

"Now,  puss,  you  can  imagine  its  effect  upon 
me.  My  only  child— a  Courtney— betrothed  to 
a  La  Rue — with  a  secret  love  affair  on  hand. 

D  n  it  all !  What  do  you  think  I  am  made 

of  to  stand  the  like  of  that?" 

He  was  red  and  heated  now,  despite  his  pre- 
vious resolve  to  be  patient.  Ethel  slowly 
extended  an  arm  about  his  neck  and  lay 
silent,  her  face  partially  hidden.  The  squire 
gulped  down  his  spleen  with  an  effort,  and 
continued : 

"Ethel,  you  are  more  than  the  apple  of  my  e^e 
to  me.  So  I  controlled  myself  and  consulted 
Rudolph's  father.  Hush— not  a  word.  You  are 
young  and  giddy,  and  marriage  will  settle 
your  mind.  You  and  Rudolph,  as  I  told  you 
before,  must  be  married  as  soon  as  possible." 
"Papa!"  This  in  a;  tone  of  agonized  dismay. 

"D on't  thwart  me, 
Ethel,"  continued  her 
father.  "I  had  rather  see 
you  buried  than  have  you 
marry  Luce.  My  God! 
His  father  is  at  the  very 
summit  of  all  that  we 
oppose  politically  and 
socially.  He  fought 
against  us  here.  Haven't 
I  shown  you  the  scars  of 
the  Yankee  guns  on  this 
old  house  where  you  were 
.born?" 

Ethel  replied  not  a  word. 
That  night  Major  Luce 
informed  his  son  of  the 
nature  of  the  squire's 
visit.  George  fidgeted,  yet 
said  nothing. 

"Are  you  going  to  give 
up  this  affair?"  lasked  his 
father  bluntly. 
"No,  sir;  I  cannot." 
"Then  you  must  take  the 
consequences,"  returned 
the  major  testily.  "What 
do  you  expect  will  eonie-of 
such  a  disgraceful  affair?" 

"I  expect  to  marry  Miss 
Courtney  —  sometime." 
said  he  doggedly,  then  left 
the  room. 

After  that  he  haunted 
the  skirts  of  forest  and 
marsh  that  fringed  the 
lagoon,  until  he  saw  the 
flutter  of  Ethel's  skirts  as 
she  wandered  disconso- 
lately toward  the  beach. 
He  intercepted  .  her,  and 
notwithstanding  some  op- 
position on  her  part,  kept 
her  there  for  an  hour. 

Then  came  hot  vows, 
impassioned  caresses,  im- 
perious persuasions  on  his 
part;  on  hers,  a  tearful 
dependence,  ar  futile  la- 
mentation and  an  ultimate 
acquiescence  in  whatever 
he  urged  as  best  for  them 
both. 

During  the  rest  of  the 
day  she  was  restless  and 
absent-minded,  though 
her  eyes  dwelt  long  upon 
herfatherin  afurtive  way. 
As  bed-time  approached, 
she  went  to  the  piano  and 
sang  a  little  lullaby  of 
which    the    squire  was 
fond,    probably  because 
her  mother  had  hushed 
Ethel   to  sleep  with  it 
when  the  girl  was  an  in- 
fant.  This  memory  came 
back  to  her  and  her  voice 
choked.  The  next  instant 
she  was   hanging  about 
her  father's  neck  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears, 
i    "Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  the  squire.  "The 
I  poor  child  is  nervous.  Go  to  bed,  my  dear." 
|     He  kissed  her  fondly,  but  she  did  not  go 
until  he  conducted  her  in  a  quaintly  eeremo- 
j  nious  way  to  the  door.   Ascending  the  stairs 
she  murmured: 
"Poor,  poor  papa!" 


Chapter  VII. 
the  elopement. 

The  night  was  clear  and  quiet  without.  I  ow 
down  in  the  northeast  a  muffled  echo  of 
breakers  from  the  distant  ocean  stole  like  a 
continuous  sigh  over  the  still  pines  and 
across  the  marshes. 

Several  hours  before  daybreak  a  small  boat 
darted  into  the  little  cove  nearest  Courtney 
Hall  and  shot  one  third  of  its  length  upon  the 
yielding  sand.  The  solitary  oarsman  passed 
swiftly  along  the  foot-path  leading  across  the  | 
marshes  and  under  the  pines  into  the  avenue 
that  led  to  the  house. 

He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  after  one;  then  he  hastened  on,  mut- 
tering: 

"She  may  be  waiting  for  me  even  now." 

Meanwhile,  within  the  house,  Ethel— her 
heart  fluttering  wildly— was  making  hurried 
preparations.  On  a  chair  was  a  satchel,  toucb- 
inglv  small  for  a  wedding  outfit,  though 
crammed  to  bursting  with  the  few  essentials 
of  a  fugitive. 

This  secret  leave-taking  from  all  she  had 
hitherto  held  dear  was  very  trying.  Stealing 
out  into  the  unknown  with  but  a  sustaining 
arm  to  lean  upon.  She  wept  over  the  scenes 
that  would  take  place  when  her  absence 
should  be  discovered  in  the  morning.  The 
squire  furious,  Milus  and  Calline,  grieving 
themselves,  cowering  beneath  their  sore- 
stricken  master's  impotent  rage. 
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The  stroke  of  a  clock  roused  her  to  a  thrill- 
ing sense  that  the  time  was  at  hand.  Trem- 
blingly she  donned  waterproof  and  hat, 
grasped  the  satchel  and  stole  forth  into  the 
uncarpeted  hall.  Each  pressure  of  her  little 
foot  seemed  to  awake  rheumatic  creakings  in 
every  stair-step.  Passing  her  father's  room 
she  impulsively  kissed  the  door,  while  a  sob 
died  away  in  her  throat.  In  the  lower  hall  the 
dying  firelight  gleamed  through  the  transom 
as  she  slipped  out  upon  the  front  piazza,  and 
groped  down  the  steps  and  along  a  graveled 
path  to  a  huge  water-oak  near  by.  There  a 
pair  of  strong  arms  enfolded  her,  accompanied 
by  passionate  expressions  of  endearment  that 
caused  her  tears  agai  n  to  flow. 

At  length  she  lookedaround  and  saw  that  it 
was  not  firelight  alone  shining  from  the  sit- 
ting-room window,  but  the  bright  flame  of  the 
squire's  lamp.   Had  he  not  gone  to  bed? 

"He  may  be  up  yet,"  she  whispered. 

Without  waiting  for  George's  answer,  she 
stole  toward  the  window,  despite  his  remon- 
strances. 

"I  must  see  if  he  is  there.  Poor,  poor  papa ! 
He  may  go  to  my  room,"  she  murmured,  as 
they  approached. 

The  squire's  chair  was  vacant,  yet  his  pipe 
lay  upon  the  table  behind  the  half-emptied 
tumbler  of  hot  toddy  she  was  wont  to  mix  for 
him,  but  which  Milus  had  brought  in  to-night. 
Had  he  gone  out  somewhere?  Were  his  sus- 
picions aroused?  George  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
as  they  peered  in  more  boldly. 

Near  the  door  opening  to  the  hall  was  the 
piano.  There,  stretched  upon  the  floor,  was 
the  body  of  Squire  Courtney,  the  face  up- 
turned and  the  eyes  closed.  One  hand  still 
grasped  the  piano-cover,  which  was  half 
dragged  from  its  place.  Ethel  turned  upon 
George  a  horror-stricken  gaze. 

"I  have  killed  my  father!"  she  cried.  "I  am 
punished,  George— punished  already." 

She  started  away,  but  he  attempted  to  hold 
her  back. 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"Do!"  She  turned  upon  him  angrily.  "I 
must  go  to  him.  Let  me  go!  He  may  be  dead 
already." 

She  ran  toward  the  door  and  he  dumbly 
followed,  satchel  in  hand;  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do.  Opening  the  sitting-room  door,  she 
threw  herself  down  by  her  father's  side,  quite 
beside  herself  with  fear  and  a  swiftly-rising 
repentance. 

George  noticed  a  red  stain  on  the  side  of  the 
old  man's  head.  A  "pitcher  of  water  was  on 
the  table.  He  bathed  the  squire's  temples, 
saturated  a  handkerchief  and  placed  it  upon 
the  wound.  Then  he  chafed  the  stiffened 
hands,  calling  upon  Ethel  to  assist.  When 
the  squire  stirred  feebly,  she  grew  yet  more 
excited. 

"What  had  I  better  do?"  whispered  George. 
"Should  he  see  me  here?  And  when — oh, 
when  can  I  see  you  again?" 

But  Ethel  seemed,  just  then,  incapable  of  a 
reply.  George  was  at  his  wits'  end.  Suddenly 
he  kissed  her  hand. 

"Good-by,  dearest,"  said  he,  a  little  bitterly. 
"My  remaining  here  may  make  matters  worse 
— for  you.   I  will  write  to  you." 

As  he  started  to  leave  her  hand  detained 
him. 

"Don't  go,"  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  com- 
pose herself.  Let  us  bear  the  blame  together. 
I  can  never  leave  him  in  this  manner  again." 

"There'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  if  I  stay,"  said 
he.  "If  you  were  to  put  away  satchel  and 
cloak  he  would  never  know.  Yet,  if  you  can 
stand  it,  so  can  I." 

"Hah,  h-m-m!"  gasped  the  squire;  then  his 
eyes  slowly  opened. 

"Papa,"  cried  Ethel,  "you  have  more  than 
punished  me.  Your  faithless  girl  was  stealing 
away  like  a  thief.  Then  I  looked  in  and  saw 
you.   Oh,  oh,  oh!" 

More  sobs  and  tears,  wllile  George  helped 
the  squire  into  a  chair,  where  he  sat,  weakly 
blinking. 

"What  does  all  this  mean !"  he  demanded  at 
length.  . 

Ethel  sank  down  and  buried  her  head  on 
her  father's  knee.  The  squire  looked  at  George, 
then  at  the  satchel  and  cloak  upon  the  floor. 
He  tried  to  frown,  but  only  leaned  back  with 
a  sigh.  After  a  pause  he  said : 

"I  remember  getting  up — then  I— grew  dizzy. 
Yes — that  was  it — one  of  my  old  attacks  of 
vertigo." 

"Then,  as  you  fell,"  said  George,  "you  doubt- 
less caught  at  the  piano-cover,  striking  your 
head  as  you  went  down." 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?"  demanded 
the  squire,  as  if  he  had  noticed  George's  pres- 
ence for  the  first  time. 

"Why,  you  see,"  stammered  the  young 
man,  "I— that  is,  we— I  mean,  Ethel  and  I — " 

"Do  you  mean  Miss  Courtney,  sir?  How 
dak'e  you  speak  of  her  so  familiarly?" 

The  squire  was  becoming  himself  once  more, 
and  his  words  aroused  George's  firmness  a 
little. 

"Well,  sir,  to  be  plain,  I  had  induced  Eth— 
Miss  Courtney— to  agree  to  marry  me.  As  you 
would  not  listen  to  reason,  we  resolved  to  take 
the  only  course  left,  except  that  of  submis- 
sion. Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident  to  you 
we  would  now  have  been  well  on  our  way  to 
the  parson.  But,  sir,  do  not  reproach  her.  I 
alone  am  to  blame.  I  begged  her,  pleaded 
with  her—" 

"Papa,"  cried  Ethel,  clinging  to  the  old 
man's  neck,  "George  is  too  generous.  It  was 
more  my  fault  than  his,  for  he  has  not  the 
cause  to  love  you  that  I  have.  But  I  also  loved 
him  so  that  I  weakly  consented,  feeling  that 
you  would  never  give  way.  But  when  I  saw 
yon  lying  there,  papa,  the  wrong  of  it  all  over- 
whelmed me.  I  won't  leave  you  again,  but  I 
shall  always  love  George — always — " 

"Death  of  my  heart!"  The  squire  was  now 
fully  himself,  in  spirit  at  least.  "This  is  too 
much.  Leave  the  house,  sir." 

He  pointed  toward  the  door,  glaring  at 
George  malevolently.  But  Ethel  bore  him 
down  into  the  chair  as  he  strove  to  rise. 

"No,  no,  papa,"  she  exclaimed.  "George—" 

"Will  you  get  out  of  here?"  stormed  the  old 
man  excitedly.  "Or  must  I  send  for  my  ser- 
vants to  kick  you  out?  An  elopement!  At 
Courtney  Hall !  Why,  you  infernal  scamp— if 
I  had  my  pistols — " 

His  weak-toned  invectives  were  here  over- 
borne by  Ethel's  frantic  entreaties.  George 
opened  the  door. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  smarting  under  a 
powerless  sense  of  indignity.  "You  will  yet 
think  better  of  this.  I  love  your  daughter, 
and— so  help  me  God— I'll  never  give  her  up  as 
long  as  she  loves  me." 

The  squire,  encumbered  by  Ethel,  could  only 
shake  his  fist  impotently,  while  George, 
wheeling  around,  strode  rapidly  out  of  the 
house.  For  a  time,  only  the  squire's  thick 
breathing  and  an  occasional  sob  from  Ethel 
broke  the  stillness.  As  his  anger  subsided, 
his  weakness  reasserted  itself. 

"I  am  very  tired,  pet,"  he  sighed  at  length. 

"Only  say  you  forgive  me,  papa,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"Yes,  yes.  But  now  you  must  go  to  bed ;  Milus 
will  attend  to  me.  Now,  mind  what  I  say. 
You  have  done  very,  very  wrong ;  yet  you  did 
not  abandon  your*  old  father  when  he  lay 
helpless.  Take  these  things  with  you."  He 
pointed  to  the  satchel  and  cloak.  "This 
night's  disgrace  must,  for'  your  own  sake,  be 
passed  over.  Say  nothing  of  it  to  any  one. 
And  now,  good-night." 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  NORTHERN  GIRL. 

George  took  himself  to  Charleston  after  this 
nocturnal  failure,  bent  upon  affairs  of  his  own. 
Should  be  suoced  in  marrying  this  delicately 
reared  southern  girl  despite  parental  opposi- 
tion on  both  sides,  he  felt  that  he  must  be 
able  to  make  a  living.  Therefore,  in  his 
present  disappointment  he  felt  a  sort  of  sullen 
satisfaction  in  pursuing  business  schemes. 

He  returned  home  late  one  night,  and  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Alice  Metcalf,  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
major's  old  army  comrades.  She  was  a  tall 
girl,  with  handsome  gray  eyes  and  a  fashion- 
able coiffure.  Her  air  of  supreme  composure 
rested  upon  a  well-bred  conviction  of  the  in- 
feriority of  most  things  outside  of  New 
England. 

George  was  polite,  but  rather  indifferent,  for 
he  felt  that  his  father  would  want  him  to 
marry  this  girl.  Something  was  said  about 
boating,  when  the  young  man  roused  himself 
a  little. 

"As  mother  was  saying,  Miss  Metcalf,"  he 
remarked,  "I  am  quite  fond  of  oating.  We 
have  but  few  amusements  here  on  this  Car- 
olina coast,  but  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
learn  to  row." 

Miss  Metcalf  was  not  certain;  however,  she 
would  think  it  over.  George  did  not  proceed 
with  his  careless  notion  of  offering  to  teach 
her,  for  her  indifference  was  rather  discourag- 
ing, Breakfast  over,  he  joined  his  father  in 
the  hall,  and  together  they  walked  down  the 
road.  At  the  boat-landing  George  turned  off, 
when  the  major  said : 

"Come  with  me.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you." 

George  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  they 
walked  on  toward  the  factory.  The  father's 
face  had  grown  stern  as  he  drew  a  letter  from 
his  Docket  and  handed  it  to  George. 

"Read  that,"  said  he,  briefly. 

Opening  the  same,  George  deciphered  the 
following : 

Major  Luce, 

Dear  Sie:— The  distaste  with  which  I  write  tbis 
is  only  surpassed  by  my  concern  for  my  daughter's 
welfare,  whom  your  scapegrace  of  a  son  attempted  to 
inveigle  from  my  bouse  la6t  Friday  night.  Fortunate- 
ly, her  sense  of  what  was  due  herself  and  her  father 
prevented  the  success  of  so  foul  a  scheme.  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  young  lady  in  question  is  be- 
trothed to  and  will  marry  the  son  of  .my  old  friend, 
Captain  La  Rue,  of  Norwood  House.  I  mention  tbis 
in  order  to  warn  you  that  your  sou's  conduct  is  be- 
coming absolutely  intolerahle,  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Relying  upon  the  views  expressed  by  you  to  me  in 
regard  to  your  son,  I  now  expect  you  to  use  your 
parental  authority  in  tbis  affair. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jasper  Courtney. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  major  at  length,  "What 
does  all  this  mean?" 

"I  don't  know  that  we  need  discuss  this, 
father,"  returned  George,  obstinately.  "You 
have  already  said  what  I  might  expect  if  I 
persisted  in  this  affair.  I  will  not  give  Ethel 
up,  so  what  is  the  use  of  further  talking?" 

"What  were  you  doing  Friday  night?"  de- 
manded the  major,  ignoring  his  son's  words. 
"Trying  to  steal  the  ridiculous  old  man's 
daughter?  Come,  out  with  it.  Plain  words 
are  best  between  you  and  I." 

"If  it  is  stealing  to  take  that  which  is  self- 
offered,  I  suppose  I  was  stealing.  Yet  what 
else  was  I  to  do?" 

"Indeed!  Well,  suppose  you  had  taken  her 
off,  with  the  gossip  and  enmity  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  following  you,  what  would  you 
have  done  with  the  girl?" 

"Married  her,  of  course." 

"Then  live  on  love  and  roses  in  a  cottage,  I 
suppose.  Such  is  the  stereotyped  humbug 
that  is  supposed  to  attend  upon  impecunious 
fools  who  leave  common  sense  behind  in  a 
wild  goose-chase  after  happiness.  But  instead 
of  that,  it  would,  in  your  case,  be  corn-bread 
and  bacon  in  a  cabin,  with  even  the  negroes 
laughing  at  you." 

"Well,  father,  we  shall  never  agree,  so  I  will 
not  argue  with  you." 

"Meanwhile,  however,  she  will  marry  La 
Rue,  and  though  she  is  carrying  her  ducks  to 
a  poor  market,  I  am  glad  of  it  for  your  sake." 

"She  will  not  marry  him,"  said  George, 
doggedly. 

"Her  father  will  make  her  do  so.  He  would 
marry  her  to  a  sign-post  if  it  sported  armorial 
bearings.  Be  reasonable,  George.  Why,  she 
is  only  a  poor  little  wax  doll.  If  you  want  a 
wife,  choose  one  who  can  bear  her  share  of 
your  joint  burdens." 

The  major  now  linked  his  arm  within  his 
son's,  as  the  latter  strode  moodily  on,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

"There  is  Alice  at  the  house— only  daughter 
of  my  friend  Metcalf.  What  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

"Haveil't  thought  of  her  at  all,"  returned 
George,  shortly. 

"There's  a  girl  for  you,  my  boy.  Fiftv 
thonsand  dollars  in  her  own  right,  hand- 
some, refined  and  quite  a  beauty.  Your 
mother  and  I  saw  how  you  were  going,  and  as 
you  seemed  to  want  a  wife,  we  said  amen. 
You  might  wait  a  few  years,  but  the  main 
thing  is  for  you  to  marry  right.  You  are  our 
only  boy,  and  we  want  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  you.  So  we  wrote  for  Alice,  who  has  been 
threatening  to  winter  here  for  several  years. 
She  came,  and  here  she  is ;  make  the  most  of 
her,  my  son.  She  won't  be  won  without  an 
effort,  I  promise  you." 

"And  so,  as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  I  am  to 
size  tier  up,  then  go  in  and  win  her,  fifty 
thousand  and  all,  and  let  my  heart,  my  pledged 
word  and  my  honor  go  to  the  devil.  Oh,  sir, 
do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.  I  may  be  fool- 
ish in  many  things,  but  I  am  not  such  a  rep- 
robate as  that." 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  major,  feeling 
quite  helpless  over  George's  studied  incapacity 
to  see  things  aright. 

They  were  now  at  the  factory,  and  George 
seized  this  chance  to  avoid,  for  the  present, 
further  argument. 

"I  must  leave  you,  father.  You  have  not 
changed  my  mind,  yetl  will  do  nothing  rashly. 
As  to  making  a  living,  you  know  I  have 
several  thousand  of  my  own,  and  I'd  rather 
pick  cotton  and  be  independent  than  live  upon 
you  and  have  you  think  me  ungrateful." 

"Rather  pick  cotton,  would  he?"  thought 
the  major,  as  he  turned  into  his  office.  "Lived 
on  me  all  his  life,  and  now,  when  he  takes 
obstinacy  for  independence,  remembers  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  gratitude.  Yet  he  for- 
gets to  show  any,  however." 


Chapter  IX. 

RUDOLPH  LA  RUE. 

The  squire  was  weak  and  ailing  for  several 
days  after  his  mishap.  Ethel  waited  on  him 
assiduously,  yet  the  helpless  turmoil  of  her 
mind  was  touchingly  reflected  in  her  face  and 
manner.  Her  very  smile  was.wan  and  heart- 
breaking. 

Her  father  grew  peevish  as  the  pathos  of  her 
uncomplaining  silence  smote  him. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  more?"  he  asked  at 
dinner  one  day.  "Haven't  we  got  things  good 
enough  for  you  ?" 

Ethel  averred  that  she  was  not  hungry, 
helping  him  at  the  same  time  to  a  favorite 


Some  soaps  are  said  to  contain  an  ingredient  "  good  for  the  skin." 
Suppose  they  do.  Would  such  an  application  have  any  effect  ?  If 
the  soap  is  "  good  "  for  anything,  should  it  not  wash  away  its  own 
elements,  and  leave  the  skin  clear  ? 

Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  "  good  for  the  skin  "  ingredient  is 
there  to  conceal  the  odor  or  appearance  of  a  poor  soap? 

Dr.  James  C.  White,  of  Harvard  University,  says : 

"  There  is  no  positive  virtue  in  carbolic,  tar  or  other  medicated 
soaps  for  ordinary  purposes." 

Ivory  Soap  contains  nothing,  is  nothing  but  soap — pure  soap. 
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dish  by  seizing  him  around  the  neck  and  pre- 
senting a  morsel  to  his  lips. 

"I  had  rather  see  you  saucy  than  sad,  missy," 
said  he.  "But  this  marriage  will  set  us  both 
right.  You  and  Rudolph  shall  both  live  with 
me,  and  I'll  turn  over  the  plantation  to  him. 
You  will  be  your  old  father's  comfort,  and 
have  a  good  husband  to  look  after  you  when  I 
am  gone." 

"Papa,  how  can  you?"  was  all  she  said,  yet 
the  patient  apathy  of  suffering  suggested  by 
her  tone  exasperated  him. 

"How  can  I?  Why  is  it  that  you  cannot  see 
things  like  me?  Do  you  know  that  this 
Yankee  major  declines  you  for  a  daughter-in- 
law?  You— a  Courtney !" 

The  squire  fairly  snorted  in  excess  of  indig- 
nation at  the  slight  implied,  though  it 
coincided  with  his  own  determination,  while 
Ethel  sat,  a  mute  statue  of  passive  submis- 
sion. Just  then  the  door-knocker  sounded, 
and  presently  Rudolph  La  Rue  was  ushered 
in  by  Milus. 

"Ha,  Rudolph,"  exclaimed  the  squire, 
heartily.  "Ethel  here  is  in  the  blues,  but  if 
you  cannot  make  her  smile,  I  don't  know  who 
can— eh,  little  girl?" 

Having  delivered  this  playful  falsehood,  he 
glanced  meaningly  at  his  daughter,  who  had 
received  the  young  man  rather  listlessly. 
Milus  arranged  another  plate,  and  Rudolph 
sat  down,  while  the  squire  talked  on  and 
helped  him  to  broiled  quail.  Ethel  looked  at 
her  plate  absorbedly  and  said  but  little.  Ru- 
dolph, after  eating  about  a  third  of  his  usual 
allowance,  said  he  had  come  over  to  see  if  Miss 
Courtney  would  do  him  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  ride  with  him. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  said  the  squire,  prompt- 
ly. "I'll  have  the  pony  saddled  and  brought 
around." 

"Papa,"  began  Ethel,  entreatingly,  "you 
know  I  am  hardly  well  enough  " 

But  out  went  the  remorseless  old  fellow, 
leaving  the  two  young  people  alone  together. 

The  sense  of  constraint  was  strong  upon 
each.  In  spite  of  the  squire's  bluff— nay, 
almost  brutal — assurance,  Rudolph  did  not 
feel  much  like  an  accepted  lover.  He  hud 
heard  the  rumors  connecting  young  Luce's 
name  with  Ethel  before  his  own  vicarious 
courtship  had  been  begun  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  on  either  side.  He  had  entered 
into  the  arrangement  without  much  thought 
either  of  love  or  jealousy  011  his  own  part,  and 
simply  because  Ethel  was  pretty,  and  the 
match  seemed  to  be  a  good  one  all  around. 
There  had  been  little  or  no  love-making;  yet, 
for  all  he  knew,  Ethel  was  acquiescent  and 
content. 

Presently  they  saw  a  small  darky  leading 
her  pony  to  the  horse-block,  and  she  left  him 
to  put  on  her  riding-skirt. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  cantering  down 
the  live-oak  avenue  and  out  into  the  open 
pine  woods,  where  they  drew  rein  and  rode 
more  slowly.  Rudolph  had  been  pondering, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not  been  a 
very  ardent  wooer. 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  she  says  so 
little,"  thought  he.  "Politeness  isn't  every- 
thing. Perhaps  she  wants  me  to  make  love. 
She  is  a  dear,  sweet  little  thing,  and  I  am  a  fool 
for  not  having  sworn  eternal  devotion  and  all 
that  from  the  first." 

So  he  drew  closer  to  her  side,  and  looked 
upon  her  fondly;  but  Ethel  sat  with  lips  com- 
pressed and  gaze  fixed  upon  the  road  before. 

"Miss  Courtney,"  said  he,  "or  rather,  my 
dearest  Ethel,  you  are  looking  as  sweet  as  a— a 
pink  this  morning.  How  could  any  one  help 
loving  you  madly,  devotedly?" 

Once  uttered,  this  speech  struck  him  with  a 
sense  of  hollowness  that  became  ludicrous  as 
Ethel,  bending  her  large,  mournful  eyes  upon 
him,  replied: 

"You  don't  mean  that,  Mr.  La  Rue,  and  I 
believe  you  are  aware  that  I  know  you  don't," 

Rudolph  could  not  help  laughing.  Yet,  he 
reasoned,  all  the  girls  like  being  made  love  to, 
so  he  straightened  his  face  and  buckled  to 
again. 

"Of  course  I  mean  it!"  Here  be  reached  for 


her  hand,  but  she  deftly  avoided  his  effort. 
"I've  been  backward,  I  know,  but  things  have 
been  so  prearranged,  a£  it  were,  by  others  that 
I've  hardly  had  a  chance  to  tell  you  how  I — 
how  I — I  love  you." 

Ethel  dropped  her  rein,  clasped  her  hands, 
keeping  her  gaze  fixed  straight  before  her  the 
while,  and  he  saw  her  lips  quiver.  He  leaned 
forward,  scrutinizing  her  features  closely. 
Then— as  if  a  veil  had  fallen,  revealingthe  real 
pathos  of  a  situation  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  become  jocular  over— he  spoke  out  sin- 
cerely. 

"Have  I  misapprehended  your  feelings  in 
this  matter?  If  so,  do  not  heed  what  I  have 
said.  Tell  me,  Ethel— perhaps  I  should  say 
Miss  Courtney— are  my  advances  distasteful 
tu  you?"  He  paused;  she  did  not  speak, 
though  her  lips  maea  silently.  "Let  us  be 
frank  with  each  other;,"  he  continued.  "I  will 
marry  you,  as  your  father  and  mine  desire,  if 
you  don't  object  ;  but  I  won't  torture  you  with 
a  show  of  devotion  which  \  ou  do  not  care  for, 
and  which  I  fear  1  don't  more  Thau  half  feel. 
There,  am  I  trunk  enuua 

Ethel  looked  her  gratii 

"J  have  a  r,  iiifessj,  m  |,,|  "It 
has  been  on  my  lips  every  flUHKlled;  yet 

for  papa's  sake  and  out  of  mfBH^weakness, 
I  have  failed  to  make  it  known.  But  I  will 
not  deceive  you  any  longer." 

"Deceive  me?  Well,  I  never  thought  you 
cared  much  for  me.but  I  did  think  you  expected 
me  to  make  love,  because,  well,  most  girls  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  the  right  fellow  isn't 
handy,  the  next  best  one  may  do.  Then,  our 
marriage,  that  seemed  to  settle  such  behavior 
on  my  part  as  the  correct  thing." 

"Would  you  marrj-  a  girl  who  does  not  love 
you?" 

"If  she  looked  as  bewitching  as  you  do  now, 
I  might." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 

"Well,  then,  would  you  marry  a  girl  who — 
cared  for— another  man?"  She  blushed  over 
this  avowal. 

"No ;  frankly  speaking,  I  would  not.  I  might 
endure  your  indifference,  Ethel,  hoping  in 
time  to  overcome  it.  But  for  you  to  take  hie; 
with  your  heart  set  on  some  other  fellow — 
lucky  dog— I  could  hardly  stand  that,  I  sup- 
pose what  I  have  heard  about  you  and  George 
Luce  must  be  so." 

Ethel  blushed  again  and  looked  awa}-,  as  she 
said : 

"I  hope  all  this  has  not  caused  you  pain." 

"I  ought  to  swear  that  I  am  inconsolable; 
yet  what  is  the  use?  I'll  try  to  survive.  But 
there  will  be  fine  fun  when  our  worshipful 
fathers  get  wind  of  this.  Won't  the  squire 
turn  himself  loose!" 

Rudolph  laughed  merrily.  But  a  new  fear 
now  took  possession  of  Ethel. 

"Papa  will  never  forgive  us.  He  is  so  dread- 
fully violent  when  he  is  crossed." 

"Does  he  know  anything  of  this— ahem— this 
prior  attachment  ?" 

"Yes;  but  he  is  so  set  on  carrying  out  his 
plans  he  will  not  see  things  except  as  he  would 
like  to  have  them  be." 

"And  he  would  make  you  marry  me,  willy- 
nilly,  regardless  of  your  happiness,  or  even 
mine.  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  but  through 
vague  rumor.  Then  Luce,  being  a  northerner, 
did  not  seem  very  elgible." 

"It  has  all  been  very  painful;  but  you  have 
acted  so  nobly  that  I  can  bear  a  great  deal 
from  papa  now.  Ah,  Rudolph,  I  never  liked 
you  half  so  well  before." 

Several  miles  had  been  traversed  by  this 
time,  and  they  were  near  the  ocean  beach. 
The  thunder  of  the  surf  sounded  in  their  ears. 
Ethel  had  talked  herself  into  high  spirits,  and 
when  La  Rue  proposed  a  gallop  along  the 
sands  before  they  returned,  she  at  once- 
assented. 

But  when  they  left  the  soughing  pines, 
passed  over  the  sand  dunes  and  came  out  upon 
the  broad,  open  beach  that  extended  for  miles 
on  either  hand,  two  other  mounted  figures 
were  seen  riding  towards  them. 

William  Perry  Brown. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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"MY  RUTHERS." 

I  tell  you  what  I'd  ruther  do — 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers — 
I'd  ruther  work  when  I  wanted  to 
Than  be  bossed  'round  by  others. 
I'd  want  to  kind  o'  git  the  swing 
O'  what  was  needed  first,  by  jing! 
Afore  I  sweat  at  anything, 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
In  fact,  I'd  aim  to  be  the  same 
With  all  men  as  my  brothers, 
And  they'd  be.all  the  same  with  me, 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
The  poor  'ud  git  their  dues  sometimes — 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers — 
Aud  be  paid  dollars  'stid  o'  dimes, 
Fer  children,  wives  and  mothers; 

Their  boy  'at  stokes,  their  girl  'at  sews — 
Fer  others,  not  herself,  Ciod  knows! 
The  grave  her  only  change  of  clothes 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
They'd  all  have  "stuff"  and  time  enough 

To  answer  one  another's 
Appealin'  prayer  for  "lovln'  care" — 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 
They'd  be  few  folks  'ud  ast  fer  trust— 

Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers — 
And  blame  few  business  men  to  bust 
Theirselves  or  hearts  of  others; 

Big  guns  'at  come  here  durin'  fair 
Week  could  put  up  jest  anywhere 
And  find  a-full  and  plenty  there, 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers; 
The  rich  aud  great  'ud  'sociate 

With  all  their  lowly  brothers, 
Feelin'  we  done  the  honorun — 
Ef  I  only  had  my  ruthers. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

TABLE-CLOTHS  AND  NAPKINS. 

f  stringent  economy  and  "scrimp- 
ing" must  be  practiced  in 
some  department  of  house 
furnishing,  let  it  not  be  in 
the  supply  of  table-linen. 
Let  this  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  goodly  in  quan- 
tity. It  is  true  that  the 
fashionable  styles  in  damask 
change  from  time  to  time; 
but  that  which  is  of  pure 
linen,  heavy  in  thread  and  of  a  rich  satin 
gloss  will  always  be  handsome  and  desir- 
able, in  spite  of  all  such  changes.  For 
instance,  the  "all-over"  designs  in  these 
goods,  which  have  been  in  favor  for  many 
years,  are  momentarily  supplanted  by 
centerpieces  and  borders. 

In  some  of  the  new  cloths  there  are  two 
borders  above  the  hem  or  fringe;  one  of 
them  narrow,  which  lies  upon  the  table, 
and  a  broader  one,  which  falls  over  its 
edge. 

Good  taste  has  scored  a  victory,  in  the 
fact  that  the  strips  of  colored  velvet  and 
silk,  covered  with  lace,  which  were  once — 
and  not  long  ago — so  fashionable  on  the 
most  elegant , dinner-tal 'U'^.  aie  passe  now 
and  not  e^^^bh  good  form.  Nothing 
-1.  us+it.  lor  this  purpose  that  will 

suffer  or  rSBHJPeauty  in  laundering. 


to  the  edge,  without  running  entirely  off, 
so  that  when  washed  the  piece  does  not 
come  off  the  clothes-line  with  a  fine  line  of 
fluff,  dirt  or  that  which  has  the  appearance 
of  dirt  distinctly  denned  under  the  edge, 
beyond  the  stitching.  I  had  a  handsome 
set,  consisting  of  table-cloth  and  dinner- 
napkins,  given  to  me  on  Christmas,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  am  hemming  them:  I 
first  crease  and  fold  down  a  hem  of  the 
width  desired;  then  I  crease  a  straight  line 
along  the  cloth  or  napkin  by  bending  back 


The  hat  given  is  a  very  simple  style  for  a 
young  girl,  the  standing  feathers  and  lace 
on  the  brim  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

We  give  a  very  pretty  style  of  arranging 
the  hair  for  a  young  lady  just  beginning  to 
put  up  her  hair.  The  braids  should  be 
quite  loose,  and  can  then  be  easily  fastened 
in  place.  Christie  Irving. 


MUSHROOMS— WILD  AND  CULTIVATED. 

Out  of  the  more  than  one  thousand 
mushrooms  already  catalogued  as  belong- 


Pretty  Style  for  Dressing  Young  Ladies'  Hair. 


the  folded  hem.  This  brings  the  two 
edges — that  of  the  hem  and  that  to  which 
it  is  to  be  fastened — closely  together.  Tou 
then  sew  them,  each  to  each,  in  a  tine  over- 
and-over  seam.  If  neatly  and  carefully 
done,  when  the  work  is  finished  and  the 
over-and-over  sewing  is  flattened  out  with 
the  thumb-nail,  you  can  scarcely  detect 
the  stitches  on  the  right  side,  and  when 
it  has  been  washed  and  ironed,  it  appears 
as  if  the  hem  was  finished  in  the  manufac- 
ture. Try  this  way  of  hemming,  if  you 
have  never  yet  done  so,  and  see  if  for 
beauty  and  neatness  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  you  above  machine  stitching,  or 
the  ordinary  hemming  by  hand. 

Marion  Leroy. 


Girl's  Hat. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  table-cloths 
and  napkins,  let  me  ask  the  readers  how 
they  finish  the  hems  of  these  useful  ar- 
ticles. Regulate  the  tension  of  the  sewing- 
machine  as  you  may,  there  is  always  a 
drawing  and  tenseness  to  one  of  these  hems 
which  is  stitched  on  a  machine,  especially 
after  washing.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  stitch  the  hem  sufficiently  close 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR   REMODELING  DRESSES. 

When  one  comes  to  look  over  last  year's 
wardrobe  there  is  always  so  much  that  is 
good  that  with  a  little  new  material  and 
remodeling  the  dresses  can  take  on  quite  a 
new  appearance. 

If  you  have  a  quantity  of  China  silk  left 
of  a  dress  that  will  make'  a  pretty  blouse 
waist,  make  it  like  the  picture  indicates 
aud  trim  it  with  bands  of  black  guipure 
lace  overlaid  on  white,  soft  ribbon  or  cash- 
mere bands.  A  sash  the  color  of  the  skirt 
completes  this  simple  and  stylish  costume. 

Beautiful  silks  come  at  eighty- 
five  cents,  that  combine  with 
all  colors. 

The  plaid  dress  with  therever 
jacket  is  a  favorite  style.  The 
vest  can  be  of  a  contrasting  silk 
for  dark  days  and  of  pure  white 
broadcloth  or  pique  for  brighter 
days.  The  softly  folded  neck 
handkerchief  is  a  very  comfort- 
able finish,  China  silk  in  white, 
or  tulle,  can  be  used  for  this. 
The  vest-buttons  should  be 
white  pearl. 

All  skirts  are  comparatively 
plain.  Some  ruffles  are  used, 
but  mostly  on  house-gowns. 
Many  ladies  are  making  their 
walking-dresses  to  clear  the 
ground.  And  right  here  let  me 
say  to  those  expecting  to  go  to 
the  World's  Fair,  have  your 
walking-dress  clear  the  ground 
at  least  two  inches;  you  will  be 
tired  enough  sight-seeing  with- 
out wanting  to  carry  your  dress 
skirt  all  along  the  way. 
The  evening  toilet  is  so  simple  as  not  to 
need  description,  as  it  is  any  harmonious 
combination  of  soft,  wool  goods  in  light 
colors  with  velvet  or  silk,  belt  and  neck- 
band, and  a  small  band  at  the  elbow.  An 
old  ehallie  would  fix  over  in  this  way  very 
nicely.  Some  other  good,  plain,  light  color 
could  be  used  for  the  body  and  tops  of  the 
sleeves. 


ing  to  America,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
edible  varieties  are  found  in  the  two  Car- 
olinas.  These  two  states  are  the  only  ones 
where  the  search  has  been  in  any  way 
thorough,  and  how  many  hundreds  of 
varieties  may  be  added  to  this  already  long 
list,  would  be  rash  to  even  hazard.  No 
other  country  can  boast  such  an  array  of 
rich  food,  given  without  price,  growing 
without  toil,  and  as  yet  this  great  harvest 
has  but  few  gleaners,  and  it  is  in  answer  to 
the  aroused  and  growing  interest  in  this 
great  native  food  supply  that  this  article 
has  been  written. 

Out  of  all  this  great  variety  there  are, 
possibly,  not  over  one  dozen  sorts  that 
are  universally  eaten.  In  my  immediate 
neighborhood  only  one  kind  is  ever  offered 
'  in  market;  namely,  the  Morel,  an  unpleas- 
ant-looking, honeycombed  variety,  but 
very  good  eating.  The  Agaricus  campes- 
tris,  or  true  meadow  mushroom,  growing 
too  sparsely  to  be  even  offered  for  sale.  It 
has  been  truthfully  said  that  if  the  peasants 
of  continental  Europe  were  to  see  our 
forests  during  the  rainy  seasons,  they 
would  feast  on  the  rich  food  that  our  peo- 
ple crush  under  foot  as  toadstools.  In 
England  mushrooms  proper  are*  eaten 
everywhere,  yet  the  fungi-eaters  (that  is, 
the  experimenters  in  strange  varieties)  are 
a  small  clique  who  give  annual  dinners  at 
the  season  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
their  favorite  fungi.  Each  member  of  the 
club  is  pledged  to  study  each  new  variety 
he  may  come  across  and  report  on  its 
quality.  If  palatable,  it  is  classed  with  the 
edible  varieties,--  and  if  nauseous,  a  most 
minute  description  of  its  appearance  and 
its  effect  on  the  stomach  are  given  as  a 
guide  to  other  experimenters. 

The  aim  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  find  out 
and  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  classes  the 
food  which  nature  so  lavishly  provides  for 
those  of  her  children  who  are  wise  enough 
to  accept  it. 

In  America  the  fungi-eaters  are  few  in 
number,  experimenting  alone  for  the 
furtherance  of  knowledge,  or  simply  the 
gratification  of  the  palate. 

Mushrooms  provide  in  a  lighter  form 
nearly  the  same  sustenance  for  the  body  as 
does  the  various  meats.  They  absorb  the 
same  constituents  from  the  soil  and  air 
that  animals  do,  aud  when  decaying  give 
off  the  same  odors  as  putrid  meat. 

Mr.  Julius  Palmer,  Jr.,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  draw  the  attention  of  Americans 
to  the  food  going  to  waste  in  our  forests, 
declares  there  are  as  many  different  tastes 
aud  flavors'  among  esculent  fungi  as  are 
found  in  any  other  varieties  of  diet;  and  to 
those  prejudiced  people  who  will  only  eat 
one  variety  of  mushroom,  that  they  might 
as  well  select  one  fish  from  the  sea  and  re- 
ject all  others  as  possibly  poisonous.  Many 
people  are  so  fearful  of  being  poisoned  that 


they  reject  all  fungi,  whereas  if  they  paid 
a  little  serious  attention  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  sorts,  they  would  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  the 
different  flowers  of  the  same  species  in 
their  yards,  or  the  great  variety  of  one  sort 
of  vegetable  to  be  found  in  a  market 
garden.  No  study  is  more  fascinating  than 
fungi,  and  nothing  is  so  common  in  every- 
day life,  from  the  fungous  web  that  fastens 
the  fly  to  the  window-pane,  and  the  fungi 
of  fermentation,  on  through  the  multitudes 
of  sorts  that  attack  almost  everything  in 
life,  on  up  to  Agaricus  campestris,  and  the 
truffle,  the  king  of  all  fungi. 

Nature  scatters  her  gift  of  fungi  impar- 
tially. From  the  tropics  to  the  plains  of 
bleak  Siberia  almost  identically  the  same 
species  are  found. 

In  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia  is  found  a 
fungi  of  the  toadstool  family,  which,  eaten 
either  dried  or  raw,  or  steeped  in  the  juice 
of  the  native  whortleberry,  furnishes  the 
natives  with  the  vilest  form  of  intoxica- 
tion known  to  man.  It  is  more  to  them 
than  is  opium  to  the  Asiatics.  One  large 
fungi  will  produce  intoxication  for  a  whole 
day,  and  the  debauch  may  be  continued 
indefinitely.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Ostiaks 
of  Siberia  use  this  fungus  to  fit  them  for 
premeditated  assassination.  Of  course, 
superstition  has  claimed  for  her  own  any- 
thing that  has  such  startlingly  uncanny 
growth  and  lurid  colors  as  have  many 
forms  of  mushrooms.  In  Bohemia  red 
mushrooms  are  considered  diabolical,  and 
they  also  have  a  saying  that  many  mush- 
rooms presage  a  poor  harvest.  In  the 
"Tempest,"  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the 
superstition  that  sheep  will  not  eat  grass 
that  grows  near  fairy-rings. 

The  astrologers  burned  fungi  for  the  cure 
of  cattle  thought  to  have  been  bewitched 
by  the  yellow  ruushrooins  growing  at  the 
base  of  trees. 

Mushrooms  are  called  fairy -stools  by 
children  whose  knowledge  of  fairies  is 
confined  to  the  name  alone,  and  whose 
generations  of  prosaic  progenitors  would 
almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  par- 
ents having  -taught  their  children  any  of 
the  wiles  and  tricks  of  the  wee  folks. 
Fairy -rings  are  in  some  sections  of  Eng- 
land destroyed  wherever  found,  on  the 
plea  that  they  harbor  evil  beings. 

Of  the  phenomena  connected  with  fungi, 
none  are  more  notable  than  their  ability  to 
emit  phosphorescent  light.  Numerous  var- 
ieties have  this  quality.  The  Agarie  of  the 
olive-tree  having  it  to  the  luminosity  of 
rotton  wood.  It  is  due  to  the,  growth  of 
the  mycelium  of  small  fungi  that  have 
found  the  moisture  of  the  decaying  wood 
favorable  to  their  sustenance.  Scientific 
men  are  still  undecided  as  to  what  causes 


Evening  Toilet. 
this  light,  the  luminosity  in  some  cases 
being  so  great  as  to  almost  challenge  belief. 
Fascinating  as  this  part  of  the  subject  may 
be,  it  is  really  only  the  edible  fungi  which 
should  claim  our  attention  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Palmer  divides  the  mushroom  into 
seven  parts,  as  follows :  "The  pileus,  the 
expanded  disk  or  cap  of  the  mushroom  or 
toadstool.   The  gills,  thin  plates  set  edge- 
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wise  under  the  pileus,  running  to  a  com- 
mon  center  at  the  stem.  Tubes,  the  spongy 
collection  of  pores  which  take  the  place  of 
gillS'under  the  pileus  of  a  boletus.  Veil,  a 
web  or  membrane  which  extends  from  the 
margin  of  the  pileus  to  the  stem  when  the 
mushroom  is  young,  and  thus  incloses  the 
gills.  Ring,  a  part  of  the  veil  adherent  to 
the  stem  and  forming  a  collar  around  it. 
Volva,  the  sheath,  or  wrapper,  inclosing 
the  young  mushroom  when  below  or  just 
above  ground,  the  remains  of  w  hich  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ring,  the  veil,  at  the  base 
of  the  stem,  and  in  the  warty  pileus  of 
some  varieties.  Spores,  the  reproductive 
bodies,  analogous  to  seeds  in  other  plants, 
found  under  the  caps  of  the  mushrooms, 
and  appearing  like  fine  dust  when  the  cap 
is  left  lying  gills  downward." 

It  is  on  account  of  these  last-mentioned 
spores  that  you  must  never  lay  a  mush- 
room that  you  expect  to  eat  gills  down- 
ward. These  spores  contain  much  of  the 
flavor  of  the  mushroom,  which  is  soon 
lost  if  left  in  the  position  above  men- 
tioned. 

When  examining  a  variety  new  to  you 
look  first  that  the  pileus  is  not  warty ;  next 
look  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  if  you  find 
a  little  ragged  wall  through  which  the 
mushroom  appears  to  have  burst,  avoid  it ; 
it  is  the  volva  found  in  all  poisonous  toad- 
stools of  the  deadly  Amanita  family, 
absent  in  all  edible  mushrooms.  Avoid  all 
fungi  that  have  lurid  red  gills ;  not  all  of 
them  are  poisonous,  but  an  amateur  would 
better  avoid  them  until  he  is  confident  of 
his  powers  to  discriminate. 

No  deaths  are  known  to  have  occurred 
from  any  variety  but  the  deadly  Amanita 
(toadstool)  family.  A  few  other  sorts  might 
cause  nausea  or  be  found  indigestible  to 
some  stomachs ;  but  if  you  follow  the  sim- 
ple rule  to  taste  everyone  you  cook,  and  if 
you  find  any  that  are  hot  or  unpleasantly 
flavored,  reject  them,  even  if  they  should 
look  like  all  the  others  you  have  before 
eaten  with  impunity. 

If  in  your  rash  ignorance  you  have  hit 
upon  the  deadly  toadstool,  at  the  very  first 
symptom  of  illness  send  for  a  physician, 
and  in  the  meantime  drink  copious 
draughts  of  sweet  milk. 

Remember,  the  men  who  are  exper- 
imenting on  untried  sorts  are  scientific  in- 
quirers who  are  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  structure  of  all  fungi,  and  when  try- 
ing a  new  variety  are  governed  first  by  the 
taste  of  the  raw  mushroom.  It  may  not  be 
poisonous,  but  simply  unpleasant ;  if  so,  it 
is  rejected ;  but  if  the  raw  fungi  is  palatable, 
then  they  are  cooked  and  partaken  of  spar- 
ingly, until  its  effect  be  noted,  and  you  may 
be  sure  they  have  remedies  at  hand  to 
counteract  any  ill  results. 

I  emphasize  all  caution,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  send  heedless,  careless  people  on  a  search 
after  death-dealing  food,  but  I  do  wish  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple wise  enough  to  examine  varieties  and 
enjoy  this  delicate  food,  fresh  from  nature's 
hand.  I  would  advise  everyone  who  con- 
templates hunting  wild  mushrooms  to  send^ 
for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Julius  Palmer's  "Mush- 
rooms of  America."   It  is  inexpensive,  and 
has  Prang's  best  colored  plates,  giving  the 
I  best  types  of  the  edible  and  poisonous 
mushrooms  common  to  nearly  all  localities. 
These  plates  are  exactly  true  to  life,  and  no 
more  profitable  day  could  be  spent  than  to 
I  take  this  beautiful  phamphlet  to  the  woods 
'  in  the  spring  and  make  a  study  of  fungi. 
I  You  will  know  more  about  fungi  in  an 
[  hour  than  in  all  your  life  before. 

During  our  late  civil  war  the  southern 
f  people  learned  their  indebtedness  to  the 
t  mushrooms  of  their  fields  and  forests.  Cut 
t  off  from  supplies,  markets  exhausted,  they 
f,  found  substitutes  for  meat  as  well  as 
\  coffee.   One  gentleman  went  over  a  forest, 
*  already  well  picked  over,  and  reports  that 
|r  he  found  thirteen  different  sorts;  after 
t  tasting  each  one  he  had  them  all  cooked 
<r  together,  ate  a  hearty  supper  and  suffered 
no  inconvenience. 
All  know  puff-balls  are  edible,  being 
I  delicate  and  creamy  when  young.  They 
I  have  not  the  high  odor  and  flaft-or  of  the 
mushroom  proper,  but  are  excellent  cooked 
.alone.or  with  mushrooms. 

I  have  found  Pennsylvania  much  richer 
in  all  fungi  and  lichens  than  either  Ohio  or 
:  I  West  Virginia.  There  seems  a  peculiar 
moisture  favorable  to  them  in  the  former 
state.  In  West  Virginia,  owing  to  the 
steepness  ot  the  hills  the  soil  becomes  dry 
too  early  in  the  season,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  steepness,  the  leafy  loam  of  the  hills 
is  cleaned  off  in  the  spring  freshets  until 
often  only  gravel  remains,  poor  food  for 
mushrooms. 

While  at  Chautauqua  a  year  or  two  ago 
I  joined  a  party  on  a  picnic  to  Panama 


Rocks,  a  favorite  excursion  place  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Chautauqua,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  I  found  fourteen  vari- 
eties in  less  than  an  acre,  and  that  without 
intentionally  looking  for  them.  But  the 
mushroom  par  excellence  is  the  Agaricus 
campestris,  the  true  meadow  mushroom, 
the  mushroom  that  is  cultivated,  the  mush- 
room of  commerce;  the  mushroom  that 
adds  so  many,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  francs  to  the  iucome  of  France. 

in  France,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
mushroom  has  reached  such  great  and 
valuable  proportions,  much  of  the  cultiva- 
tion is  done  under  ground,  the  excavated 
and  abandoned  stone  quarries  being  util- 
ized for  the  purpose.  One  man  owns 
twenty-five  miles  of  thesej'caves,"  as  they 
are  called,  another  man  having  seventeen 
miles.  Some  of  these  caves  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep,  and  all  the 
enormous  amount  of  soil  for  the  beds  is  let 
down  by  windlasses.  To  keep  the  crop  in 
rotation  it  of  course  requires  that  some 
portion  of  the  beds  must  be  in  constant  re- 
newal, so  that  in  the  larger  caverns  there 


artificial  cave  on  the  grounds  at  Jackson 
park. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  grow  mush- 
rooms, and  in  my  next  paper  will  give  you 
my  experience  and  the  simplest  method  of 
cultivating  them. 

Jessie  M.  Stewart  Good. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Brown  Pudding.— Two  cupfuls  of  Gra- 
ham flower,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  one 
cupful  of  raisins.  Seed  the  raisins,  dust 
them  with  a  little  flour  and  add  them  the 
last  thing.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  but- 
tered tin  pail  that  will  hold  twice  as  much 
as  the  mixture',  cover  it  tightly  and  set  it 
into  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Don't  have 
water  enough  in  the  pot  to  come  to  the  top 
of  the  pail,  but  add  more  from  the  tea- 
kettle as  it  boils  away.  Keep  it  boiling 
constantly  for  three  horn's.  Serve  with 
cream  and  sugar  or  any  sauce  desired. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — One  cupful  of 
corn-meal,  three  cupfuls  of  rye-meal,  one 


cessful  with  one  child  may  be  very  far 
from  what  another  child  needs.  Don't  be 
over-anxious  to  commence  the  work  of 
education.  Of  course,  their  real  education 
begins  with  the  first  weeks  of  their  life, 
but  what  I  mean  is,  don't  send  them  to 
school  too  young.  Many  children  are 
ruined,  physically  and  mentally,  by  being 
pushed  into  becoming  precocious  progidies 
when  they  ought  to  be  roaming  the  fields 
and  woods,  living  near  to  nature's  heart 
and  learning'of  her.  We  hardly  realize 
how  early  the  unconscious  education  of  a 
child  commences,  and  that  a  true  education 
is  not  a  "pouring  in,"  but  a  "leading  out" 
process.  To  the  mother,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  belongs  the  sacred  privilege  of 
giving  the  first  lessons.  Indeed,  she  must 
give  them  whether  she  will  or  no.  Her 
every  word,  tone  or  action  is  a  lesson. 
Seeds  of  character  are  being  sown  which 
will  bring  forth  a  certain  harvest.  "For 
the  passion  and  the  pain  of  hearts  that 
long  have  ceased  to  beat,  remain  to  throb 
in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be." 

Maida  McL. 


HUNGERING  HEARTS. 

Some  hearts  go  hungering  through  the  world, 

And  never  find  the  love  they  seek  ; 
Some  lips  with  pride  or  scorn  are  curled 

To  hide  the  pain  they  may  not  speak. 
The  eye  may  flash,  the  mouth  may  smile, 

The  voice  in  gladdest  music  thrill, 
Any  yet  beneath  them,  all  the  while. 

The  hungry  heart  be  pining  still. 

Oh,  eager  eyes  which  gaze  afar! 

Oh,  arms  which  clasp  the  empty  air! 
Not  all  unmarked  your  sorrows  are, 

Xot  all  unpitied  your  despair. 
Smile,  patient  lips,  so  proudly  dumb; 

When  life's  frail  tent  at  last  is  furled, 
Your  glorious  recompense  shall  come. 

Oh,  hearts  that  hunger  through  the  world! 

—Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 


Plain  Dresses. 


is  on  an  average  twenty-five  hundred 
yards  of  fresh  beds  made  every  month. 
Imagine  the  toil  of  hoisting  the  exhausted 
earth  and  lowering  the  fresh  soil. 

These  clean,  rock-lined  caverns,  wlch 
their  equable  temperature,  are  highly 
favorable  to  their  culture,  and  while  the 
expense  is  enormous,  the  revenue  is 
great — so  great  that  these  mines  are  under 
government  inspection  and  are  regularly 
examined  like  the  mines. 

America  imports  many  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  canned  mushrooms,  considered  a 
luxury  for  the  wealthy  alone,  while  we 
have  all  the  materials  at  home  to  satisfy  a 
large  demand  if  the  people  would  only 
take  hold  of  the  matter.  Much  interest  is 
being  aroused  in  this  country  on  the  culti- 
vation of  mushrooms  that  many  men  are 
answering  in  a  manner  interesting  to  their 
bank  accounts.  One  man  in  New  Jersey 
is  growing  rich  from  their  culture. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Florists,  and  head  of 
the  floral  department  of  the  world's  fair, 
has  a  fine  bed  of  them  growing  in  an 


heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cupful  of 
aour  milk,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one 
?r_pful  of  molasses,  one  fourth  of  a  tea- 
jpoonf  ul  of  ginger.  Grease  the  tin  pail  and 
steam,  as  the  pudding,  for  three  and  one 
half  hours.  Tin  cans  make  very  good 
dishes  to  steam  either  the  pudding  or  the 
bread  in.  Melt  the  tops  off  the  cans  and 
cover  with  a  small  pail  cover  or  #  piece  of 
tin.  The  bread  may  be  set  in  the  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  removing  it  from  the 
steam. 

These  recipes  were  sent  me  by  a  young 
lady  who  is  at  school  in  Cambridge,  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  were  "sim- 
ply delicious,"  and  I  think  any  one  who 
tries  them  will  agree  with  her.  f 

Healthful  Children.— Constant  care 
is  the  pripe  to  be  paid  for  good  and  health- 
ful children.  First,  care  for  your  own 
health  and  disposition,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  child's  life;  then  systematic 
care  of  the  child.  Study  his  physical, 
mental  and  moral  temperament  as  a  good 
farmer  studies  the  needs  of  his  soil  and 
plants.   The  treatment  that  has  been  suc- 


JUSTICE  OR  CHARITY,  WHICH? 

"To  whom  is  woman  to  look  for  justice 
except  to  her  sister  woman?"  publicly 
asked  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  sexes  not  long  ago. 

Among  the  listeners  was  a  young  girl 
who  had  copied  on  the  typewriter  the 
brilliant  speech  of  the  fair  apostle  of  jus- 
tice, and  been  refused  payment  for  the  last 
page  of  the  manuscript  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  quite  covered.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  history  that  when  previous  last 
pages  held  but  a  few  lines  the  lecturer 
thought  as  little  of  paying  for  them  as  the 
little  typewriter  did  of  charging.  Some- 
times a  ticket  to  the  meetings  of  the  relief 
association  was  presented  to  the  wage- 
earner  as  a  kind  of  bonus. 

A  very  earnest  worker  among  factory 
girls  repeatedly  keeps  the  messengers  of 
her  modiste  and  milliner  waiting  for  at 
least  a  half  hour  while  she  talks  to  some 
idle  friends  of  infinite  leisure  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  an  authenticated  fact  that  a  seam- 
stress employed  by  a  notably  charitable 
woman  renowned  for  her  generosity  called 
six  times  to  collect  S2.50  due  her  for  work 
already  finished,  and  which  was  needed  for 
the  payment  of  house  rent.  Neither  time 
could  she  gain  audience  with  her  patroness. 
One  morning  the  busy  philanthropist  was 
engaged  with  her  music  teacher,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  In  the  afternoon  she  was 
at  a  hyacinth  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  prisons.  The'nextday  she  was 
reading  a  paper  in  behalf  of  establishing  a 
bed  in  some  hospital  for  the  use  of  over- 
taxed sewing-women.  A  missionary  meet- 
ing and  history  class  claimed  her  attention 
for  the  afternoons  following,  and  at  the 
sixth  call  she  was  reported  to  be  in  bed 
with  nervous  prostration. 

There  have  been  women  so  pre-occupied 
by  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  that  they 
have  failed  to  see  the  grief  written  on  the 
pallid  face  of  the  maid-servant  within  their 
gat  s,  whom  they  expect  to  work  for  them 
over  hours  without  any  extra  remuner- 
ation. It  is  one  thing,  they  argue,  to  be  the 
underpaid  slave  of  a  brutal  shop-keeper, 
and  quite  another  to  be  the  underpaid 
employee  of  a  refined  philanthropist. 

The  matron  of  a  ■charitable  institution, 
even  if  she  is  a  widow  with  children,  is 
sometimes  asked  to  take  a  smaller  salary 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  when  the  finances  are  a  trifle 
strained  owing  to  the  price  paid  for  elabor- 
ate printed  reports  of  the  year's  work. 

Struggling  tradesmen  have  been  threat- 
ened with  a  loss  of  custom  if  they  did  not 
contribute  a  portion  of  their  wares  to  fair 
tables. 

Zealous  women  visit  prisons,  lavishing 
sympathy  upon  the  inmates,  and  through 
ignorance  of  the  criminal  classes  form- 
ulate injurious  charges  against  the  officials, 
and  the  sigh  of  the  "poor  Indian"  is  made 
the  reproaches  of  the  army  officer  by  those 
who  have  never  been  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Is  not  the  quality  of  mercy  sometimes 
strained? — Harper's  Bazar. 
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BE  NOT  CONTENT. 

Be  not  content  ;  contentment  means  inaction; 

The  growing  soul  aches  on  its  upward  quest ; 
Satiety  is  twin  to  satisfaction ; 

All  great  achievements  spring  from  life's 
unrest. 

The  tiny  roots,  deep  in  the  dark  mold  hiding, 
Would  never  bless  the  earth  with  leaf  and 
flower 

Were  it  not  an  inborn  restlessness  abiding 
Iu  seed  and  germ  to  stir  them  with  its  power. 

I     Were  man  contented  with  his  lot  forever, 

He  had  not  sought  strange  seas  with  sails 
unfurled, 

And  the  vast  wonder  of  our  shores  had  never 
Dawned  on  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

Prize  what  is  yours,  but  be  not  quite  con  tented ; 

There  is  a  healthful  restlessness  of  soul, 
By  which  a  mighty  purpose  is  augmented, 

In  urging  men  to  reach  a  higher  goal. 

So  when  the  restless  impulse  rises,  driving 
Your  calm  content  before  it,  do  not  grieve ; 

It  is  the  upward  reaching  and  the  striving 
Of  the  God  in  you  to  achieve,  achieve. 

■    —  Ella  fflieeler  Wilcox. 


MAN  U! 

A 


HANDSOME  HOME-MADE  FRAMES. 

very  artistic  and  new  frame  is 
made  of  rope  and  bamboo. 
Doubtless  all  know  how  to 
cover  a  photograph  with  suit- 
able glass,  usiiig  heavy  paste- 
board at  the  back  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  binding  it  together  with  a  narrow, 
smoothly-pasted  frame  of  paper  or  cloth. 
In  the  same  way  prepare  your  photograph, 
picture  or  mirror  for  this  rope  frame,  only 
the  pasteboard  piece  at  the  back  must  pro- 
ject an  inch  aud  a  half  all  around,  and 
more  if  the  frame  be  large;  after  being 
bound  with  strong  cloth,  the  corners  should 
be  rounded  off  and  a  strip  of  three-and-a- 
half-ineh  ribbon  should  be  folded  over  the 
edge  all  around,  and  laid  in  little  plaits 
and  gathers  at  the  cornel's,  and  tacked  to 
lit  tightly.  Over  this  ribbon  frame  tack  a 
four-strand  braid  of  small  rope,  or  larger- 
sized  rope  if  the  picture  demands  it.  Soak 
the  rope  in  water  until  it  becomes  pliable. 
On  both  the  outer  and  inner  edge  tack 
bamboo,  or  corn  stalks,  if  the  bamboo  can- 
not be  obtained.  Join  the  cornel's  smoothly 
and  varnish  the  whole.  The  effect  is  re- 
markably pleasing. 

Another  very  handsome  frame  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  If  a  photograph 
is  to  be  framed,  pasteboard  will  do  for  the 
back  piece ;  if  something  larger,  use  heavy, 
manila  board — that  which  is  used  by  book- 
binders— and  allow  it  to  project  three  or 
four  inches.  The  corners  are  to  be  covered 
with  plush,  the  renewed  magenta  color, 
being  new,  is  especially  appropriate. 
Measure  carefully  and  mark  diagonally 
across  the  corners  as  far  down  as  you  desire 
the  plush  to  extend.  The  space  between 
these  cornere,  in  fact,  the  remaining  paste- 
board, should  be  covered  thickly  with 
mucilage,  and  then  thickly  sprinkled  with 
barley  grains.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
if  the  barley  does  not  entirely  cover 
it,  repeat  the  process.  Then  gild  these 
barley  grains  with  the  gilding  prepared  for 
such  purposes.  The  triangular  comer- 
pieces  must  next  be  covered  with  cotton 
batting,  pasting  it  on  with  mucilage.  Cut 
the  plush  one  half  inch  larger  than  the 
batting,  that  the  side  next  to  the  picture 
may  be  turned  in,  and  the  other  sides  glued 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  frame.  If  heavy 
silk  cord  can  be  obtained  the  exact  shade 
of  the  plush,  fasten  it  around  the  outside 
edge  of  the  frame;  or,  take  rope,  securing 
it  in  place  with  brads;  then  gild  it,  being 
careful  not  to  touch  the  plush  with  the 
gilding. 

A  Jack-Frost  frame  is  one  of  the  late 
novelties.  Prepare  the  frame  as  before, 
painting  the  projecting  piece  with  several 
coats  of  tube-paint,  ivory-white.  While 
the  last  coat  is  still  damp,  sprinkle  it 
thoroughly  with  an  abundance  of  diamond- 
dust,  previously  heated,  that  it  will  adhere 
more  closely.  Finish  with  white  silk  or 
gold  cord. 

A  unique  frame  has  the  foundation  of 
puffed  surah  silk,  edged  on  either  side  with 
bronzed  spools.  These  are  cut  in  halves, 
glued  on  a  tape,  then  bronzed  and  tacked 
on  the  pasteboard.  This  is  something  en- 
tirely new,  and  if  neatly  done,  presents  a 
very  effective  appearance.  They  can  be 
finished  like  ebony  by  using  carriage-closs 
paint. 

But  one  of  the  handsomest  frames  I  ever 
saw  was  the  unconscious  gift  of  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  company.  Not  only  was  the 
narrow  walnut  frame  made  use  of,  but  the 
stretcher  also,  upon  which  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  company  had  been.  The 


stretcher  was  painted  white  after  the  can- 
vas had  been  completely  removed  from  it. 
The  frame  was  freed  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
the  words  "Phoenix  Insurance  Company" 
were  tilled  in  with  putty ;  then  the  whole 
was  dead-coated  with  yellow  oeher.  After 
the  stretcher  was  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat 
of  white  enamel  paint  furnished  a  beau- 
tiful gloss.  The  molding  was  -f  ilded  and 
placed  around  it.  Within  this  frame  was 
placed  a  delicately-tinted  mat,  which  sur- 
rounded a  marine  view  of  pastel  painting. 
The  effect  was  strikingly  artistic. 

A  companion  piece  was  a  pastel  in  warm, 
autumn  colors,  surrounded  by  a  mat  of 
pale  blue,  the  frame  of  which  was  simply 
one  of  plain,  three-inch  pine,  enameled 
with  pure  white  enamel.  Both  of  these 
frames  were  indeed  beautiful,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  home-made  look,  which 
always  detracts  from  a  truly  artistic  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  beautiful  gloss  which 
the  enamel  possesses,  it  can  readily  be 
washed  without  injury,  both  of  which 
qualities  render  it  superior  to  ordinary 
white  paint.  An  old  wicker  or  cane  rock- 
ing-chair can  be  transformed  into  a  thing 
of  beauty  by  enameled  paint  and  ribbons. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


KNITTED  SAW-TOOTH  LACE. 

Cast  on  16  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row— Slip  1,  knit  1,  thread  over 
twice  and  purl  2  together;  knit  2,  thread 
over  twice  and  narrow,  knit  8. 

Second  row — Slip  1,  knit  all  until  the 
made  stitches  or  loops  are  reached ;  of  these 
knit  the  first  and  purl  the  second;  knit  2 
thread  over  twice  and  purl  2  together,  knit  2. 

Third  row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  thread  over 
twice  and  purl  2  together,  knit  the  rest. 

Fourth  row — Slip  1,  knit  until  only  4 
stitches  remain,  then  thread  over  twice 
aud  purl  2  together,  knit  2. 

Fifth  row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  thread  over 
twice  and  purl  2  together,  knit  2,  thread 
over  twice  and  narrow,  thread  over  twice 
and  narrow,  knit  7. 


Knitted  Saw-tooth  Lace, 

Sixth  row — Like  the  second  row,  except 
one  more  set  of  made  stitches  must  be  knit 
before  commencing  at  the  star 

Seventh  row — Like  the  third  row. 

Eighth  row— Like  the  fourth  row. 

Ninth  row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  thread  over 
twice  and  purl  2  together,  knit  2,  thread 
over  twice  and  narrow,  thread  over  twice 
and  narrow,  thread  over  twice  and  narrow, 
knit  7. 

Tenth  row — Like  the  second  row,  except 
two  more  sets  of  made  stitches  must  be 
knit  before  commencing  at  the  star. 

Eleventh  row — Like  the  third. 

Twelfth  row— Bind  off  6,  knit  11,  thread 
over  twice  and  purl  2  together,  knit  2; 
repeat  from  the  first  row. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


PIES  OR  PUDDINGS. 

"A  man  thinks  he  hasn't  had  his  dinner 
if  he  doesn't  have  pie,"  some  one  said,  and 
I  guess  there's  a  deal  of  truth  in  it;  but 
some  way,  I  always  feel  a  little  guilty  when 
I  think  that  all  the  lard  which  is  worked 
into  a  pie-crust  must  go  into  some  poor 
stomach  for  digestion.  If  pies  are  in  de- 
mand, have  them,  but  not  every  day;  once 
or  twice  a  week  is  enough.  Then  let  the 
other  dinners  be  represented  by  puddings. 
They  can  be  made  harmless  and  palatable. 
Here  is  one  we  like : 

Cherry  Pudding.— Take  a  can  of  cherries, 
pour  oft'acupful  of  juice;  putalumpof  but- 
ter into  a  pan,  mix  with  it  a  tablespoonful 
of  corn-starch  or  flour,  add  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  aud 
the  cupful  of  juice;  cook  all  together  aud 
this  will  make  the  sauce.'  Take  a  cupful  of 
milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder, 
sweeten  theVherries  and  stir  them  into  the 
mixture,  with  flour  enough  to  thicken; 
steam  two  hours.   f 

VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Curtains. — Holland  shades,  if  badly 
soiled,  can  be  cleaned  by  detaching  from 
the  rollers  and  washing,  starching  and 
ironing,  after  which  they  can  be  again 
fastened  to  the  rollers. 


If  holland  shades  let  through  too  much 
light,  painting  them  will  remedy  this. 

To  wash  lace  curtains,  take  down,  shake 
thoroughly ;  then  baste  a  two-inch  strip  all 
around  them.  Fold  them  small,  and  place 
in  a  tub  with  enough  lukewarm  suds  to 
cover  them.  After  most  of  the  smoke  is 
soaked  out,  remove  from  tub  and  drain  in 
a  clothes-basket.  Next,  put  the  curtains  in 
a  tubful  of  lukewarm  water,  in  which  has 
been  placed  half  a  pound  of  borax,  dissolve] 
in  hot  water.  Set  the  tub  in  the  sun ;  tl 
curtains  will  soou  bleach.  After  taking 
from  this  water,  if  not  yet  clear,  put  in  an- 
other tubful  of  suds  and  press  and  squeeze 
gently ;  don 't  rub  lace.  Take  from  this  water, 
rinse,  put  through  weak  starch-water, 
and  if  a  blue  tint  is  desired,  blue;  after 
which  stretch  in  proper  shape,  and  pin 
every  two  inches  to  sheets  spread  down  on 
the  carpet.  They  do  not  require  ironing; 
but  if  one  prefers  them  ironed,  before  re- 
moving from  floor,  pass  a  moderately  hot 
iron  over  them;  don't  sprinkle  them. 

PaperingI — Both  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point and  to  insure  a  neat  job,  old  wall- 
paper should  be  removed  before  putting  on 
new.  This  can  be  scraped  off  if  wet  with 
hot  soda-water.  Before  papering,  painted 
walls  must  be  washed  with  ammonia- 
water — one  part  ammonia  to  six  parts 
water. 

Whitewashed  or  calciniined  walls  must 
be  thoroughly  swept  oft' with  a  stub  broom 
to  removei  as  much  of  the  whitewash  as 
possible,  then  sized.  All  walls  ought  to  be 
sized  before  painting.  A  good  size  is  made 
of  one  pound  of  glue,  dissolved  in  a  bucket- 
ful of  hot  water.  If  the  glue  is  unground, 
it  must  be  soaked  in  cold  water  over  night 
to  soften  it. 

A  good  paste  is  made  as  follows:  Take 
cheap  wheat  or  rye  flour  (as  these  contain 
more  gluten),  stir  enough  lukewarm  water 
with  the  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  taking 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  to 
every  quart  of  flour  used.  Pour  slowly  on 
the  batter  enough  boiling  water  to  make  a 
thick,  sticky  paste,  stir- 
ring constantly  to  pre- 
vent lumps  forming. 
When  the  paste  is  cool, 
thin  with  cold  water. 
By  using  alum  with 
paste  paper  will  not  peel 
from  the  walls,  as  it  is 
so  apt  to  do  if  stoves  are 
too  near  the  walls. 

Two  long,  ten-inch 
boards,  whose  ends  are 
supported  by  barrels, 
make  a  good  table  to  use 
in  applying  paste  to  paper. 
After  matching  and  cutting  paper,  lay  on 
this  board  table  with  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper  up,  and  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
cover  well  with  paste.  Fold  both  ends  of 
the  paper  toward  the  middle  of  the  strip, 
keeping  the  edges  even ;  then  trim  off  the 
right  edge. 

The  paper  is  taken  to  the  wall  folded, 
one  end  opened  and  pasted  to  the  wall,  be- 
ginning at  the  top,  and  the  paper  is  opened 
as  needed. 

Ceilings  are  first  papered,  side  walls  next, 
and  bordei-s  are  applied  hist. 

Whitewash  and  Calcimine.— Air- 
slaked  lime  does  not  make  good  white- 
wash. It  ought  to  be  slaked  with  boiling 
water.  To  slake  lime,  put  it  in  a  box  or 
barrel,  and  pour  over  it  about  half  as  much 
boiling  water  as  there  is  lime ;  cover  closely. 

To  make  Whitewash,  after  the  lime  is 
well  slaked,  add  to  half  a  bucketful  of  the 
slaked  lime  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
it  of  cream-like  consistency.  Add  salt  to 
whitewash  to  keep  it  from  rubbing  oft'  the 
walls,  a  gallon  to  a  bushel  of  lime. 

Diamond  dyes,  added  to  whitewash  or 
calcimine,  will  give  any  desired  tint. 

If  whitewash  is  mixed  with  sweet  milk, 
instead  of  water,  it  makes  the  whitewash 
more  like  paint. 

Enough  copperas  ought  to  be  added  to 
whitewash  with  which  cellars  are  washed 
to  make  the  whitewash  a  deep  yellow  in 
color.  The  copperas  will  rid  the  cellar  of 
mice,  and  make  it  purer. 

To  whitewash  a  smoked  ceiling,  for  the 
first  coat,  mix  with  every  two  quarts  of 
whitewash  one  cupful  of  fine,  sifted  ashes; 
this  prevents  the  smoke  coming  through. 
For  the  second  coat,  use  ordinary  white- 
wash. 

Calcimine  is  made  as  follows:  For  a 
good-sized  room,  take  two  pounds  of  white 
glue,  dissolved  thoroughly,  and  fourteen 
pounds  of  Spanish  whiting.  Dissolve  the 
whiting  in  hot  water,  then  add  the  glue. 
Keep  the  calcimine  on  the  stove  and  apply 
hot. 

Miscellaneous.— To   make  furniture- 


polish,  mix  three  parts  of  linseed-oil  and 
one  part  of  turpentine. 

To  remove  white  spots  from  varnished 
furniture,  rub  with  spirits  of  turpentine 
or  camphor. 

To  remove  the  odor  from  a  newly  painted 
room,  place  in  the  room  a  bucketful  of 
water.  Sophia  N.  R.  Jenkins. 


CONTRIBUTED  RECIPES. 

,  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  I  have 
found  many  useful  recipes  in  it,  I  thought 
I  would  add  one  or  two  to  your  list. 

Vinegar  Pie.— I  have  a  way  of  making 
vinegar  pie  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  saw- 
in  print.  We  think  it  very  good  and 
cheap.  Take  one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
enough  weakened  vinegar  to  make  two 
pies,  add  a  little  butter  and  nutmeg,  cover 
with  strips  of  pie-crust  and  bake. 

Cookies. — As  a  great  many  of  your 
readers  are  fanners"  wives,  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  cookies  in  very  fewr  minutes, 
which  I  make  for  my  little  boys'  lunches 
at  school.  If  you  have  pie-crust  left  for 
another  pie  when  baking,  spread  the  crust 
on  your  bread-board,  take  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  and  w  ash  it  in  the  dough 
with  as  little  flour  as  you  can  use ;  after  it 
is  all  worked  in  good,  repeat  it  again,  then 
roll  out  and  bake.  Now  don't  say  they 
would  not  be  fit  to  eat  because  there  is  no 
butter  and  eggs  in  them,  as  some  of  my 
sisters  say,  but  give  them  a  trial,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  them  almost  as  fine  as 
those  you  buy  at  the  bake-shop,  with  very 
little  work  or  cost.  mrs.  m.  j.  b. 

Snow  Cake. — A  cake  that  I  have  never 
failed  in  getting  good. 
%  cupful  of  butter, 
2  cupfuls  of  white  suga., 
1  cupful  of  milk, 

1  cupful  of  corn-starch, 

2  cupfuls  of  flour, 

\)4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 
Mix  corn-starch,  flour  and  baking- 
powder,  add  butter  and  sugar  alternately 
with  milk.  Lastly  add  whites  of  seven 
eggs.  Flavor  to  taste.  It  never  fails  to  be 
good.  I  have  had  several  to  say  it  was  the 
best  they  ever  tasted.  em  ma  h. 


Dr.  Shoop,  Racine.  M  is..  Cures 

Dyspepsia  and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr. 
Snoop's  Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic, 
through  a  newly  discovered  principle,  cures 
stomach,  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  by  its 
action  upon  the  nerves  that  govern  these 
organs.  Book  and  samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 
Address  Box  B. 


HOME STUDY- 

IIUITIU  shorthand 


Boo  k -keeping.  Penmanship, 
Business   Forms,  Arithmetic. 
_d,etc,  thoroughly  taught  by  Jlatl 
at  student's  home.  Low  rates. |Cat.  andjTrial  lesson  for 
t>c.  Bryant  &  Stratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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TOKOLOGY 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Send  8c.  for  postage  on  100  sampled,  deduct  it  when 

ordering.   Good  Papers  from  2c.  to  10c.  a  roll. 
F.  H.  CADY,  315  High  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

VUACH  Made  easy.  The  World's 
~  ~  1 1  Washer  saves  time,  labor, 
T\  A  ^  clothes.    Sent  anywhere  in  U. 

I  s.   Price  reasonable.  Circulars/ 
free.   Agents  wanted.      C.  E.  ROSS,  Lincoln,  IU. 

A  COMPLETE  LADIES'  GUIDE 

In  Health  and  Disease, 

By  Alice  B.  Stockham.  M.  D, 

OVER  25  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

A  lady  writes:  "I  bought  two  TOKOLOGYS  and 
gave  them  to  young  ladies  as  wedding  presents,  say- 
ing to  each:  'This  book  will  do  for  your  body  what 
the  Bible  does  for  your  soul.'  They  write  that  I  told 
the  truth."  Prepaid,  33,75.  Sample  pages  free.  Best 
terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 

Bicycles,  Lace  Curtains, 
Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
Banjos,  Guitars, 
Mandolins, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Great  CbtaaTuCi.,^^'* 
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CLUBS 


•RCEHT  SENTIENT 

fcfirSL       Manufacturer  of  1r     n  ,„t„i* 

"CROWN" 

Pianos  and  Organs.  % 

WELL  SPENT,  U  a  rem  lent  to  Bent,  (your  address,  on  pos- 
tal) it  you  wish  a  Piano  or  Organ  1  want  verses  about  ttie 
"Crown"  ggpds,  and  give  Pianos,  Organs,  etc.,  for  the 
best  ones.  Ask  and  learn  now  it's  done.  Catalogue  free. 
tJEO.  r.  BE>T,(ClerkNo.22>,llncago,  m.(Estab.  1870). 

Mention  this  paper. 

VTe  Soil  BIRECT  to  FAUU1E3 

PIANOS  flRCANS 
81&0to$150OU$8&toJ500. 


Absolutely  Perfect ! 


J  Sent  for  trial  "in  your 
lown  home  before  you 
buy.   Local  Agents 
'  must  seU  inferior  instruments  or 
Charge  double  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
HA&OHAL  A  8MIIU  PIANO  CO., 
-  £85  East  Silst  St.,  >.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

Travelings  from  gingham  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  wash  silks  in  outlining  on  cotton 
or  linen;  the  work  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
colors  are  fast. 

those  who  have  soda  biscuits  with  the 
soda  in  yellow  spots,  will  heat  the  butter* 
milk  slightly,  then  put  the  soda  in  and  beat 
until  the  milk  foams,  they  will  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  yellow  spots 
disappear. 

Old  sunbonuet  crowns  and  old  corsets 
make  good  stove-holders.  Have  two  or 
three  covers  for  each  one;  they  can  be 
washed  and  used  again.  Asbestos  makes  a 
good  iron-holder,  as  only  a  thin  layer  of  it 
is  necessary;  this  avoids  a  clumsy  thick- 
ness which  will  tire  the  hand. 

Old  tin  cans  are  not  usually  satisfactory 
for  reuse.  If  the  trial  is  made,  line  them 
with  writing-paper.  You  will  save  time 
when  the  canning  season  arrives  jf  you  will 
remove  the  wax  thoroughly  from  each  can 
as  it  is  opened.  Have  a  box  on  purpose 
for  this  wax.  On  emptying  a  can,  wash  it 
at  once  and  dry  it  immediately,  thereby 
preventing  rust. 

Use  plenty  of  newspapers  about  the  stove 
for  rubbing  greasy  cooking  utensils.  They 
make  good  kindlings. 

Tack  a  piece  of  canton  flannel  or  bed- 
ticking  on  the  outside  cf  the  heels  of  men's 
hose.  It  can  be  removed  when  washed. 
This  will  save  much  darning. 

When  making  mush"  to  fry,  mold  it  in 
cups;  then  slice  it  in  circles  when  cold. 
Fried  mush  is  very  good  with  oysters ;  stir 
the  oysters  into  the  mush  as  it  is  being 
made. 

Baked  Lima  Beans.— Soak  a  pint  of  Lima 
beans  for  half  an  hour  in  tepid  water,  boil 
for  a  half  hour;  then  turn  off  the  water  and 
boil  in  fresh  water  until  the  beans  are 
very  tender ;  turn  the  beans  and  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled  into  a  baking- 
pan,  put  in  half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt ;  if 
not  enough  liquor,  add  until  the  beans  are 
covered;  bake  until  the  water  is  consumed, 
add  the  same  amount  of  water,  and  bake  as 
before.  About  five  minutes  before  serving 
pour  half  a  cupful  of  cream  and  half  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  over  them.  Other,  varieties 
may  be  baked  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
Limas  are  especially  delicious. 

Cabe  of  Table-linex. — Quite  an  outlay 
of  time  and  strength  is  neccessary  to  "do 
up"  a  table-cloth.  With  a  little  care  and 
trouble  the  best  table-cloth  (or  any  other, 
for  that  matter)  may  be  made  to  look  well 
for  some  time.  A  carving-cloth  for  the 
host's  end  of  the  table,  and  a  tea-cloth  for 
the  hostess,  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  table-cloth,  for  when  soiled  they  are 
much  easier  laundered  than  the  whole 
cloth. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  stains  and 
"slop-overs"  will  occur.  If,  after  each 
meal,  the  one  in  charge  of  the  table  will 
take  the  trouble  to  remove  these  stains,  she 
will  gain  much.  The  following  treatment 
is  recommended:  Remove  everything 
from  the  table  excepting  the  cloth,  brush 
it  neatly ;  then  take  a  cup  level  full  of  boil- 
ing water,  place  it  under  the  stain  to  be 
removed;  then,  with  a  silver  spoon  (it  will 
not  turn  anything  black),  rub  the  spot, 
being  careful  that  the  dampened  surface 
does  not  spread.  Place  a  napkin  or  towel 
under  and  above  the  wet  spot,  place  a  slight 
weight  on  it.  Then  treat  the  next  soiled 
place  in  a  like  manner.  In  an  hour  or  less 
your  table-cloth  will  show  no  trace  of  the 
treatment.  Sometimes  a  little  salt,  in 
addition  to  the  hot  water,  is  necessary  to 
remove  an  obstinate  stain. 

Cold  Stokage  for  Meat. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  salt  meat  to  keep  it  fresh  dur- 
ing the  winter,  if  one  will  take  a  little 
trouble  and  time  to  put  the  meat  away  in 
the  following  manner:  Get  a  molasses 
barrel  at  the  grocer's.  If  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  Pack  the  meat  in  the  barrel 
with  snow.  Place  this  within  the  hogs- 
head. Fill  the  space  between  the  barrels 
with  ice.  Set  them  in  the  corner  of  some 
outbuilding,  and  build  around  them  a  tight 
framework,  leaving  a  space  of  about  twenty 
inches  between  the  framework  and  hogs- 
head. Fill  this  space  with  sawdust.  Make 
the  framework  six  or  eight  inches  higher 
'  --than  the  barrels,  and  cover  the  whole  top 
.  with  straw.  Meat  kept  in  this  way  is  much 
better  than  that  put  away  in  brine. 

M.  D.  S. 


AN  INDIANA  MIRACLE. 


One  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  teacup- 
ful  of  water  will  clean  gold  or  silver  jewel- 
ry; a  few  drops  of  clear  aqua  ammonia 
poured  on  the  under  side  of  diamonds  will 
clear  them  immediately,  making  them  very 
brilliant. 


THAT     HAS     ATTIt  ACTED  MUCH 
ATTENTION. 


A    WELL-KNOWN    CITIZEN    WHOSE    LIFE  WAS 
DESPAIRED  OF  IS  AGAIN  ENJOYING  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH— THE  PARTICULARS  OF 
HIS  REMARKABLE  CURE  AS  RELATED 
TO  A   REPORTER  OF   THE  CRAW- 
FORDSVILLE  JOURNAL. 

( Cratvfordxcille,  Ind.,  Journal.) 

There  is  probably  no  man  better  known 
in  this  city  than  G.  M.  Johnson,  or  "Mit," 
as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  everybody. 
Six  months  ago  it  was  the  common  remark 
that  "poor  Mit  had  but  a  few  more  days  of 
his  life,"  his  physical  condition  being  such 
that  not  one  of  his  hundreds  of  friends  had 
the  slightest  hope  of  his  surviving  the 
summer.  He  had  about  abandoned  all 
hope  himself,  evidently,  and  was  confined 
to  his  room  and  bed,  unable  to  walk  or  to 
attend  to  any  business  whatever.  A  repre- 
sentative of  this  paper  who  has  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Johnson 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  met  him  walk- 
ing briskly  up  street  to-day,  and  in  as- 
tonishment inquired  of  him  what  had 
brought  so  wonderful  a  change  in  his 
appearance  and  condition. 

"What  has  done  all  this,  Mr.  Johnson?" 
was  the  question  put  to  him. 

"Well,  sir,  four  p's  did  it,  and  what  I 
mean  by  four  p's  is  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People,  a  remedy  which  I 
consider  invaluable." 

Our  reporter  was  at  once  interested,  and 
asked  Mr.  Johnson  to  give  him  briefly  the 
particulars  of  his  illness  and  his  wonderful 
cure. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "for a  number 
of  years  1  have  had  a  complication  of 
troubles,  the  most  serious  being  spinal  and 
nervous  trouble,  which  as  you  know 
brought  me  pretty  near  death's  gate.  My 
friends  despaired  of  my  recovery,  and  I  had 
but  little  hope  myself  of  ever  being  about 
actively  again.  My  health  kept  going  from 
bad  to  worse  until  I  became  perfectly 
helpless.  I  was  unable  to  walk  a  step ; 
could  not  sleep,  had  no  appetite,  I  just 
lived  and  suffered  aud  could  not  die  to  get 
relief.  Physicians  did  me  no  good ;  neither 
did  all  the  other  remedies  I  tried,  and  I 
believe  I  have  taken  enough  medicine  in 
the  last  few  years  to  stock  a  drug  store.  I 
was  in  this  miserable,  hopeless  and  help- 
less condition  when  a  friend  called  my 
attention  to  a  remarkable  cure  through  the 
use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  and  urged  me  to  try  them.  I  felt 
that  perhaps  it  was  a  last  chance,  and  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  Pink  Pills  from  Messrs. 
Nye  <fc  Booe,  the  well-known  druggists. 
That  was  about  six  months  ago,  and  you 
see  what  they  have  clone  for  me.  I  am  a 
new  man  now.  I  had  not  been  taking  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  long  when  I  began  to 
find  an  improvement.  I  saw  that  I  had  at 
last  hit  upon  a  remedy  that  had  virtue  in 
it;  hope  returned  and  I  continued  to  use 
the  Pills  and  continued  to  improve  in 
health  and  strength,  and  while  I  am  not 
the  stoutest  man  in  the  city  I  am  a  new 
man  altogether.  I  feel  well,  eat  heartily, 
sleep  soundly,  the  dizzy,  nervous  trouble 
has  entirely  left.  I  can  walk  briskly  and 
am  enjoying  life  as  of  yore.  I  consider  this 
Pink  Pill  remedy  a  wonderful  one,  and 
have  recommended  it  to  a  number  of  my 
friends  who  have  been  similarly  afflicted. 
Why,  I  cannot  recommend  the  remedy  too 
highly.  Just  think,  for  nearly  a  year  I 
could  not  stand  up  to  take  a  drink  of  water 
without  getting  blind  from  dizziness,  and 
the  most  excruciating  pains  would  seize 
me,  and  during  these  paroxysms  I  suffered 
untold  agony.  I  am  now  entirely  free 
from  these  pains,  and  I  really  have  faith 
that  I  will  soon  be  as  sound  as  a  dollar." 

"Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  your  friends  are 
gratified  to  see  you  so  much  better,  and  we 
hope  that  others  may  be  benefited  by  the 
same  means." 

"Just  say  to  any  one  who  may  want  in- 
formation that  I  will  freely  give  them  any 
information  they  may  desire  on  the  subject, 
and  will  only  be  too  glad  to  see  some  of  my 
friends  benefited  in  the  same  way.  I 
know  some  who  are  in  need  of  something 
right  now,  and  will  urge  them  to  try  the 
four  p's.  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion 
to  equal  them,  and  as  I  said  in  the  start,  I 
have  tried  all  the  remedies  advertised." 

Mr.  Johnson  can  be  seen  any  day  at  his 
place  of  business  on  Green  street,  and  any 
one  desiring  further  information  in  regard 
to  his  case  should  call  on  him.  It  is  surely 
almost  a  miraculous  case,  and  one  which 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 

Our  reporter  then  called  upon  Messrs. 
Nye  &  Booe,  the  well-known  druggists, 


who  said  they  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Fills  for  Pale  People  a  wonderful  remedy.  | 
It  is  less  than  a  year  since  they  began  to 
sell  Pink  Pills,  and  in  that  time  the  sale  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  remark- 
able. Messrs.  Xye  J:  Booe  said  there  were 
many  in  Crawfordsville  besides  Mr.  John- 
son.who  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  restored  health 
aud  strength.  Indeed,  everyone  who  uses 
Pink  Pills  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Dr ..Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  usually  understood,  but  are  a  scientific 
preparation  successfully  used  in  general 
practice  for  many  years  before  being 
offered  to  the  public  generally.  They  con- 
tain in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to 
the  blood,  arid  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such 
diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paral- 
ysis, St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired 
feeling  resulting  from  nervous  prostration  ; 
all  diseases  depending  upon  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities,  and 
all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up  the 
blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale 
or  sallow  cheeks.  In  the  case  of  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  are  sold 
only  in  boxes  bearing  the. firm's  trade  mark 
and  wrapper,  at  50  ots.  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  §2.50.  Bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer  who 
offers  substitutes  in  this  form  is  trying  to 
defraud  you  and  should  be  avoided.  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment  compar- 
atively inexpensive  as  compared  with  other 
remedies  or  medical  treatment.  - 


WF  WANT  G00D  AGENTS  Sa^sus. 

Ill-    II  fill  I   Quick  sales,  large  profits;  no  experi- 
ence required.  Addrese  for  particu- 
lars,RAMEY  &  CO., 85  Dearborp  St., Chicago. 


ALUMINUM  THIMBLE 

f\m         The   beautiful    new  metal. 
For  "J  t  flWhiterthan silver.  Hardertlian 
fZulm  steel.    Never  tarnishes.  Lasts 
on,74iWUalifetirae.   8izes5tol2.  Send 
stps.  or  money.  H.  A.  Rogers  a  Co.,  Cadiz,  O. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a   luxuriant  gTowth. 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray- 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  4:  hair  tailing. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  ET  ET  f 

and  instructions  how  to  paper  sent  I  |  \  mm  mm  m 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S. 


It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
S.  51.  >.  KILLEN,014A(ilGSo.20thSt.  Phila. 


CHAS. 


"PERFECTION"  DYES. 


Guaranteed  fast  and  brilliant.  To  enable  you 
to  try  them  we  will  send  six  packages  of  any 
colors  you  name  for  40c.  Single  package,  10c. 
Our  new  sample  cards  and  catalogue  sent 
free.  (Mention  this  paper.) 
W.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  Foxcroft,  Maine. 


40  Arch  St., 


AGME'WASHER 

is  warranted  to  wash  collars 
and  wristbands  clean. 

CHURNS, 

Batter  Workers, 
T)oe  Powers,  etc. 
Special  terms  to  in- 
troduce 

H.H.  PALMER  CO. 

Rockford,  III. 


A  fine  14k  gold  plated  watch 
to  every  reader  of  this  paper, 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
with  yonr  full  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  $25.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price, 
83.50,  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  we  shall  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'G 

&  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  Dearborn  Street. 
CHICACO,  ILL. 


A  FuXI,  SET  OF  SIX 


Elegant  Teaspoons 


Will  be 

mailed 


to  any 
person 


Sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year,  and 
5  cents  additional  to  cover  postage  and  packing 
on  spoons. 

Or  to  any  one  sending  two  new  yearly 
subscribers,  and  each  new  subscriber  will 
also  be  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  issue. 


Order  by  Free  Gift  So.  12. 

Two  Sets,  12  Spoons 


And  this  journal  one  year, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to 
any  one   sending  only 
one  dollar. 


These 
Spoons 


Are  of  the   handsome  pattern 
shown  in  the  cut.    The}-  are  the 
latest  shape,  full  size,  and  as  per-  d 
fectly  made  and  finished  as  any  J  J 
spoons  in  the  market.     The  base 
is  a  special  alloy  metal,  which  is 
first  plated  with  nickel,  then  silver- 
plated.     This  is  recognized  as  the  best 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware. 
Each  spoon  is  stamped  "  Sterling  Plate." 


What  the  Ladies  Say  of  These  Spoons: 


Rochester,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen:— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
teaspoons.   Am  just  delighted  with  them.  Had 
no  idea  tbey  would  be  so  handsome. 

Lizzie  Matter*. 


Lancaster,  Ohio. 
I  received  the  set  of  spoons  and  they  fully  jus- 
tify their  recommendation.   I  think  they  are 
equal  in  appearance  to  any  Rogers  ware.  Many 
thanks.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walker. 

Give  Free  Gift  number  and  address  all  orders  to 

FAEM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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<B\\x  jfcmdavj  giftctnoon. 


"WAITING  FOR  CHRIST." 

Hark!  a  strain  of  heavenly  music 

Floating  on  the  air 
Like  a  distant  trumpet  echo, 

Greets  my  listening  ear. 
Christian,  can  thy  soul  interpret 

What  that  music  saith  to  thee? 
Listen  !  "Lo.  the  Bridegroom  cometh ! 

Trim  thy  lamp  and  watchful  be." 

Look !  a  faint  and  far-off  glimmer 
From  the  quiet  stars 

Falls  within  a  cheerless  dungeon, 
Through  the  prison  bars. 

Christian,  canst  thou  read  the  message 
Penciled  by  those- lines  of  light? 

"Christ,  the  morning  star,  is  rising- 
Soon  he'll  come  to  end  thy  night." 

List!  a  sound  of  "freedom"  ringing 

In  a  captive's  ear! 
Quick  his  fetters  fall  asunder— 

His  deliverer's  near! 
Christian,  can  thy  heart  responsive 

Answer  with  exultant  tone 
To  the  Saviour's  "I  come  quickly," 

"Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come !" 

Sound  in  ears  benumbed  and  heavy 

Jesus'  dying  love; 
Point  sad  eyes,  grown  dim  with  weeping, 

To  the  heavens  above; 
Show  them  how  the  crimson  glory 

Deepens  o'er  the  eastern  hills; 
Bid  them  listen  to  the  sounding 

Of  Christ's  coming  chariot  wheels. 


A  LEGEND  ABOUT  CHOLERA. 


H 


ere  is  an  eastern  legend  that  is 
timely. 

One  day  the  angel  of  death 
visited  a  country  in  Asia.  The 
king  of  the  country  asked  him 
what  plague  he  brought  under 
his  sable  wings.  • 
"The  cholera,"  answered  the  messenger. 
"And  how  many  victims  will  the  plague 
claim?" 
"Six  thousand." 

Cholera  raged  throughout  the  king's 
domains.  Twenty-fire  thousand  people 
died. 

Some  time  after  the  king  saw  the  angel 
of  death  again. 

"You  did  not  keep  your  word,"  he  said; 
"you  promised  me  the  cholera  would  take 
but  six  thousand  of  my  subjects.  I  have 
lost  twenty-five  thousand." 

"I  did  keep  my  word,"  answered  the 
somber  enemy.  "Cholera  killed  but  six 
thousand  in  your  kingdom." 

"And  the  other  19,000,  of  what  did  they 
die?" 

"Of  fear."— New  York  World. 


THE  FARMER'S  BUSY  WIFE. 

Where  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  woman 
like  the  farmer's  wife?  You  haven't  a 
servant  in  your  house  that  works  as  she 
does.  She  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
nation's  prosperity. 

There  is  nothing  very  exciting  about 
being  the  corner-stone,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  weight  on  it  besides. 

What  kind  of  a  farmer's  wife  do  you 
know?  Is  she  a  dear,  good  woman  with  a 
motherly  heart?  Does  she  race  with  the 
lark  to  see  who  will  be  up  first  in  the 
morning?  Is  she  even  a  reproach  to  the 
sun  himself  and  prove  that  old  orb  a 
veritable  sluggard?  Is  she  always  cheery 
at  breakfast— the  time  when  city  women 
are  not  sure  whether  they  are  amiable  or 
not.  Does  she  work  uncomplainingly? 
When  she  churns  does  she  call  you  to  have 
a  drink  of  buttermilk?  Do  you  miss  her 
occasionally  in  the  day  and  find  her  in  the 
garden  picking  potato-bugs? 


THE  REAL  REASON  FOR  GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

A  lady  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer 
the  other  day,  "I  don't  go  to  church  now, 
because  in  no  church  in  my  neighborhood 
can  I  get  any  comfort."  This  lady  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  only  reason  for 
going  to  church  was  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing. Another  and  a  better  reason  for 
going  would  be  to  give  something  and  to 
do  something.  We  are  distinctly  told  not 
to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together.  We  should  go  to  church  in  order 
to  obey  this  command  and  to  do  an  act  of 
worship  that  is  pleasing  to  God.  This 
cultivates  our  religious  feelings  and  pre- 
pares us  for  the  duties  of  the  week.  Then 
we  give  something  to  our  fellow-man  by 
going.  Our  example  benefits  him  and  his 
devotion  is  warmed  by  ours.  A  number  of 
sticks  burn  better  together  than  one  alone. 
So  long  as  we  hold  the  what-can-I-get 
theory  of  church-going  we  shall  get  little 
by  going  to  church.  We  shall  merely  sit 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  and  criticise  the 
parson  and  the  choir. — Quiver. 


SEVEN  WAYS  OF  GIVING. 

1.  The  careless  way :  To  give  something 
to  every  cause  that  is  presented,  without 
inquiring  into  its  merits. 

2.  The  impulsive  way :  To  give  from 
impulse — as  much  and  as  often  as  love  and 
pity  and  sensibility  prompt. 

3.  The  lazy  way:  To  make  a  special 
otter  to  earn  money  for  benevolent  objects 
by  fairs,  festivals,  etc. 

4.  The  self-denying  way:  To  save  the 
cost  of  luxuries  and  apply  them  to  purposes 
of  religion  and  charity.  This  may  h?ad  to 
asceticism  and  self-complacence. 

5.  The  systematic  way :  To  lay  aside  as 
an  ottering  to  God  a  definite  portion  of  our 
gains — one  tenth,  one  fifth,  one  third,  or 
one  half.  This  is  adapted  to  all,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  and  gifts  would  be  largely 
increased  if  it  were  generally  practiced. 

6.  The  equal  way :  To  give  to  God  and 
the  needy  just  as  much  as  we  spend  on  our- 
selves, balancing  our  personal  expendi- 
tures by  our  gifts. 

7.  The  heroic  way:  To  limit  our  own 
expenditures  to  a  certain  sum,  and  giving 
away  all  the  rest  of  our  income.  This  was 
John  Wesley's  way. — Dr.  Pierson. 


VALUE  OF  A  COUCH. 

A  room  without  a  couch  of  some  sort  is 
only  half  furnished.  Life  is  full  of  ups  and 
downs,  and  all  that  saves  the  sanity  of  the 
mentally  jaded  and  physically  exhausted 
fortune-fighter  is  the  periodical  good  cry 
and  momentary  loss  of  consciousness  on 
the  up-stairs  lounge,  or  the  old  sofa  in  the 
sitting-room.  There  are  times  when  so 
many  of  the  things  that  distract  us  could 
be  straightened  out  and  the  way  made 
clear,  if  one  only  had  a  long,  comfortable 
couch  on  whose  soft  bosom  he  could  throw 
himself,  boots  and  brains,  stretch  his  weary 
frame,  unmindful  of  tidies  and  tapestry, 
close  his  tired  eyes,  relax  the  tension  of  his 
muscles,  and  give  his  harassed  mind  a 
chance.  Ten  minutes  of  this  soothing  nar- 
cotic, when  the  head  throbs,  the  soul 
yearns  for  endless,  dreamless,  eternal  rest, 
would  make  the  vision  clear,  the  nerves 
steady,  theneart  light,  and  the  star  of  hope 
shine  again. — Mall's  Journal  of  Health. 


WATCH   THE   CHILDREN'S  EARS. 

The  hideous,  out-flapping  ears  which  we 
often  see  can  be  so  easily  prevented  in 
childhood,  that  it  is  a  wonder  mothers  do 
not  give  more  thought  to  the  matter. 
Children  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
never  allowed  to  sleep  without  having  the 
ears  closely  pressed  to  the  head.  Babies 
should  always  wear  caps — sheerest  lawn  or 
lace  will  do— then  it  will  be  impossible  for 
their  ears  to  assume  such  alarming  and 
unbecoming  shapes  as  frequently  shock 
us.  A  little  care  and  attention  will  remedy 
this  disfigurement  with  children,  or  even 
grown  persons.  The  worst  deformities 
will  yield  to  persistent  effort.  Before 
retiring,  rub  the  back  of  the  ears  thor- 
oughly with  some  soft,  penetrating  oil  or 
glycerine;  then  tie  a  bit  of  lace  or  thin 
muslin  around  the  head,  to  keep  the  ears 
flat.  In  very  bad  cases,  keep  the  bandage 
on  during  the  day,  when  possible. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  MASTER  MINDS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  probably  the  greatest 
statesman  now  living.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
English  cabinet.  In  speaking  of  religion 
among  great  men  not  long  since,  he  said: 
"During  my  forty-seven  years  of  official 
life  in  England,  I  have  been  associated 
with  sixty  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
country,  and  all  but  five  of  the  sixty  were 
Christians."  This  is  hard  on  such  men  as 
believe  that  religion  was  intended  only  for 
"women  and  children."  The  greatest  men 
of  every  age  have  been  Christians. 


HONEST  MEDICAL  ADVICE. 

It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  sick  person  to  get 
an  honest  medical  opinion.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  this,  but  there  is  a  way  in  which 
such  may  be  obtained,  and  that  without  any 
cost  whatever.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palex,  the 
discoverers  and  sole  dispensers  of  that  remark- 
able medical  agent,  Compound  Oxygen,  have 
never,  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  their 
wide  practice,  charged  anything  for  consulta- 
tion. If  the  sufferer  from  Consumption,  Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma,  Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Prostra- 
tion, or  other  serious  chronic  diseases,  will 
write  them  a  clear  statement  of  his  case,  he 
will  promptly  receive  an  honest  medical 
opinion,  giving  him  chances  of  relief.  He  will 
also  be  welcome  to  a  copy  of  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  Compound  Oxygen,  together  wit  h 
a  large  record  of  cases  treated  successfully. 
Among  these  may  be  found  some  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  your  own.  Drs.  Stakkey  &  Pai,ex, 
1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  and  Toronto,  Ont. 


We  offer  a  copy  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  that 
contains  the  same  illustrations  as  the  32.00 
books,  together  with  this  journal  one  year,  for 
50  cents.  Read  the  big  offer  on  page  23.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  our  readers  will  ac- 
cept this  offer.  It  is  the  most  for  the  money 
ever  given  by  any  paper. 
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Now  and  Then,  f 

Now  and  then  I  fall  to  dreaming 

Of  the  good  old  days  again  ; 
But  the  times  somehow  are  seem- 
ing 

Better  now  than  they  were  then. 

Daughter  tells  me,    Gold  Dust 
Powder 

Cleans  and  washes  with  such  ease, 
That  it  lightens  household  labor,  making  restful  times  like 
these. 

Every  day  her  praise  grows  louder ;  Even  I  admit  at  last, 
That  the 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

Has  improved  upon  the  past. 

What  the  steam  car  is  to  the  traveler,  and  the  mowing  machine  is 
to  the  farmer,  Gor.D  DcST  is  to  the  housekeeper — a  modern  means  of 
saving  time,  strength  and  money.    Sold  everywhere. 


J  Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  \ 

t  St.  Louis,    New  York,    Philadelphia,    Bost"n,  Montreal. 
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The  Dueber 
Watch  Case 

See  One, 
Try  One, 
Buy  One. 

the  dueber 
watch  works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Beware  of  Imitations.      J)  ^n/V 
NOTICE  ft^jf<°* 
AUTOGRAPH,/^/ ^ZO^T ABEL 

l/^         AND  GET 

tTHE  cenuine 


hMshorR} 


A  Powerful 
Flesh  Maker. 

A  process  that  kills  the 
taste  of  cod-liver  oil  has 
done  good  service — but 
the  process  that  both  kills 
the  taste  and  effects  par- 
tial digestion  has  done 
much  more. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

stands  alone  in  the  field 
of  fat-foods.  It  is  easy  of 
assimilation  because  part- 
ly digested  before  taken. 

Scott's  Emtdsion  checks  Con- 
sumption and  all  other 
wasting  diseases. 

Prepared  by  Scott  <t  Bowne,  Chemists, 
New  York.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Aol  STEREOPTICONS,  all  prices.  Views  illustrating 
every   subject   tor  PUBLIC   EXHIBITIONS,  etc 

0^7*  A  profitable  business  for  a  man  with  a  small  capital.  Also 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusements.      236  page  Catalogue  free. 

MCALLISTER,  *"s-  optician,  49  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 


There  are  M  any  Arts 

and  many  Artists — our  particular  art  is  pretty  effects 
in  wall  papers.  100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents.  Prices. 
5  to  50  cents  a  roll. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &CO.,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

&  I  0        -  a  1 65,00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
vl*S«*[og  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  Adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  let  o  f  the  latest  improred  attachments 
FREE.   Each  machine  E  ■  guaranteed  for  o  yean.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  tare  dealer*  and  areata 
profit.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOG CE.  Mention  paper. 
OXF0BD  JlTO.tO.,  Dept.  34,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


JEWELRY  FREE 

To  introduce  our  lovely  Cards,  Novelties- 
Jewelry,  Ac,  into  every  home  in  the  land 
and  secure  new  agents^  we  make  this  liberal 
offer.  Any  one  sending  85c  for  our  new 
sample  t>ook  of  Cards,  we  will  send  a  lovely 
box  containing  10  different  articles  of  Jew- 
elry. Sample  Cards  without  Jewelry.  2c 
STEAM  CARD  WORKS,  No.  Bran  ford.  Conn, 

^o",ceVt  ™h  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Dexter  Shoe  Co. 


"A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 
Thia  Ladies'  Solid  French 
Dongola  Kid  Button  Boot 

delivered  free  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 
We  make  this  boot  ourselves,  there- 
faf^L  fore-  we  guarantee  the  fit.  style  and  wear, 
and  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  we 
will  refund  the  money  or  send 
.     another  pair.  Common  Sense 
%.  orOperaToe,widthsC,D,E, 
,  X        &  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  and 
half  sizes.     Send  your 
$ixe;  toe  wiU  fit  you. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

FREE 

113  Federal  St. 

ancorporated  Capital.  $1,000,000.) 
Order  Dep't,  17  Boston,  Mass, 


WALL  PAPERS 


The  handsomest  designs 
at  lowest  prices.  From 
-  3J6c.to50c.aroU.  lOO 
samples  for  8  c  Window  shades,  spring  rollers,  all  colors, 
35c.  H.  THOMAS  &  BRO..  927  Market  St..  Philada..  Pa. 


LtH>1i_\.\,  PATT1SU*  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.  Send  for  circulars. 


PATENTS 


SUORTHA  N  D  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
■  n#*l^l*  \yy   maii   or  personally, 

ituattons  procured  all  pupils  when  competent. 
endforcircular.W.U.CHAFFEE,OBwego>K.Y 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly  taught  by  mail. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Unprejudiced  advice  given.  All  makes  half-price. 
Shipped  anywhere  for  examination.  Exchanging 
a  Specialty.  Monthly  payments.  52-page  cat.  free. 
TYPETOITEB    I  31  Broadway,  New  York. 

HEAD;UA2TEBS,  jl86  3IoMoe  St.,  Chicago. 


STUDY 


Take  a  Course 
in  the 

SPRAGUE 
n  \A/  Correspondence 
School  of  Law, 

AX  (Incorporated.) 
■  ■  ^%  11  tt™  Send  10c.  stamps 
II         wVw  W\m  ■     particulars  to 

J.  Cotner.  Jr.,  Sec'y. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  45  Telephone  Bdg. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

U  835.00  Carriage  for  812.50 

<  An  818.00  Carriage  for  89.75 

'  A  813.00  Carriage  for.  86.85 

A  86.00  Carriage  for  82.95 

Latest  styles.  All  carriages  fully 
warranted  and  shipped  anywhere  to 
anyone  at  WHOLK6ALE  PRICES 
with  privilege  to  examine.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  free.  CASH  BITTERS'  UNION, 
161  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  B  5  ,  Chicago,  111. 


Q.  0. 


10 10 
Ml*' 


FREE. 

«ft—    Our  large  24.page 
.  ••Catalogue,  profuse. 
StSly   illustrated,  fall 
«  Oof  information  on 
5  5  the  proper  construe- 
Ption  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,   ask  no 
cash  in  advance. st  11 
on  instalments,  give 
greater    value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  hook 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON.  N.  /. 
P.  O.  Boa  628. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


NdfHING  iVfW 

BUT  the  old  and  RELIABLE 
ELCIN  or  WALT  HAM  Dust 

proof  Watch-Silverine,Stem  V\  ind.Open  Face 
Cose,  Screw  front  and  back,  absolutely  dost* 
proof.  Looks  better  and  wears  longer  thin 
Solid  Silver.  Your  choice  ol  genuine  Walth-" 
am  or  Elgin  welljeweled  works,  fall  top 
plate  ,cut  expansion  balance  jeweled  top  and 
bottom  .fitted  with  patent  dost  band,  quick 
train,  IS, 000  beats  an  hour,  pat.  hair  spring, 
safety  pinion,  well  tempered  mainspring, 
polished  enamel  dial,  extra  heavy  beveled 
glass,  every  part  carefully  fitted  by  hand, 
guaranteed  anaceurate, reliable  timekeeper 
flllR   PR  I  H  F    OPEN  FACE,  $5.75 

UUn  m IUL  hunting  case  *s.75' 

SentC^T^J^ubject  to  full  examination 
without  any  expense  to  you.  If  found  satis- 
factory,pay  express  agent  our  price  and  ex- 
press charges  one  way. Send  for  free  cata- 
logue. Honest  Watches  at  Honest  Prices. 
wLEEN  CITY  WATCH  COMPANY. 

8S  Dearbwo  St.,  CHICAGO. 


April  1,  1893. 
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BOIL  IT  DOWN. 

Whatever  you  have  to  say,  my  friend, 
Whether  witty,  or  grave,  or  gay, 

Condense  as  much  as  ever  you  can, 
And  say  it  in  the  readiest  way; 

And  whether  you  write  of  rural  affairs, 
Or  matter  and  things  in  town, 

Just  take  a  word  of  friendly  advice, 
Boil  it  down. 

If  you  go  to  spluttering  over  a  page, 
When  a  couple  of  lines  would  do, 

Your  butter  is  spread  so  much,  you  see, 
That  the  bread  looks  plainly  through; 

So,  when  you  have  a  story  to  tell, 
And  would  like  a  little  renown, 

To  make  quite  sure  of  your  wish,  my  friend, 
Boil  it  down. 

When- writing  an  article  for  the  press, 
Whether  prose  or  verse,  just  try 

To  settle  your  thoughts  in  the  fewest  words, 
And  let  them  be  crisp  and  dry. 

And  when  it  is  finished,  and  you  suppose 
It  is  done  exactly  brown, 

Just  look  it  over  again  and  then 
Boil  it  down. 

For  editors  do  not  like' to  print 

An  article  lazily  long, 
And  the  general  reader  does  not  care 

For  a  couple  of  yards  of  song; 
So  gather  your  wits  in  the  smallest  space, 

If  you  want  a  little  renown. 
And  every  time  you  write,  my  friend, 
Boil  it  down. 

— Hume  Guardian. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SALAD. 

French  culinary  artists  have  decreed  that 
in  the  future  the  chrysanthemum  is  to  be 
eaten  as  a  salad.  The  Japanese  long  ago 
discovered  that  boiled  with  a  clove  and  then 
mixed  with  truffles,  chrysanthemums  are 
very  palatable;  but  tbj=  leading  Parisian 
chefs  now  serve  them  either  raw  with  may- 
onnaise sauce  or  boil  them  and  send  them 
up  to  the  table  in  the  guise  of  vegetables. 
It  appears  that  they  are,  thus  arranged,  per- 
fectly delicious,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  so? — for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
directly  poisonous  plants,  most  flowers  are 
edible.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  exquisite 
salads  are  prepared  of  violets,  and  in  Tur- 
key fresh  rose  leaves  are  served  as  a  dessert, 
w;ith  powdered  sugar  and  vanilla  custard. 
Hop  buds  are  eaten  in  Belgium,  and  thistles 
are  not,  alone  liked  by  those  quadrupeds 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  unjust  derision  because  their  ears 
are  ungracefully  long  and  their  voices 
somewhat  the  reverse  of  melodious,  for 
when  carefully  freed  from  their  asperities 
the  thistle  can  be  cooked  like  spinach  and 
is  the  joy  of  epicures. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  November,  by  the 
Duchess  de  la  Torre,  whose  chef  is  a  Parisian 
celebrity,  a  salad  was  sent  up  to  the  table 
which  aroused  the  admiration  and  unqual- 
ified praise  of  the  great  lady's  distinguished 
guests.  It  was  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
being  arranged  in  layers  of  multi-colored 
chrysanthemums,  intermingled  with  dark 
and  light  violets,  forget-me-nots  and  rose 
petals.  In  the  center  was  a  mound  of  pale 
green  mayonnaise  dotted  over  with  tiny 
orange  blossoms,  and  the  edge  of  the  great 
crystal  dish  wherein  this  edible  bouquet 
was  disposed  wras  lined  with  small  white  let- 
tuce leaves  and  nasturtiums.  This  salad,  it 
is  stated,  was  the  greatest  triumph  which  has 
been  achieved  by  cookery  since  the  day 
when  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  has  begun  to 
be  as  carefully  studied  by  true  gourmets 
as  that  of  the  palate.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  SMALLEST  PAINTING. 

Probably  the  smallest  painting  ever  made 
was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  a  Flemish  artist. 
It  depicted  a  mill  with  the  sails  bent,  the 
miller  mounting  the  stairs  with  a  sack  of 
grain  on  his  back.  Upon  the  terrace  where 
the  mill  stood  was  a  cart  and  horse,  and  in 
the  road  leading  to  it  several  peasants  were 
shown.  The  picture  was  beautifully  fin- 
ished, and  every  object  was  very  distinct, 
yet  it  was  so  amaziagly  small  that  its  sur- 
face could  be  covered  with  a  grain  of  corn. 


The  most  skilful  chefs  use  lemon  juice 
instead  of  vinegar  in  all  their  culinary  pro- 
cesses, modern  science  having  discovered 
that  the  eels  of  vinegar  sometimes  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  par- 
asites and  become  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  digestive  organs.— Housekeeper's  Weekly. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

_  An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  nia  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh. 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe  in  German, French  or  Eng- 
lish, with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  bymail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.  Noves.  820  Powert'  Block.  Rochester,  X.  Y 


A  BARREL  CLOTHES-HAMPER. 

A  very  satisfactory  receptacle  for  soiled 
clothes  can  be  made,  says  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman, by  covering  a  barrel  with  what  used 
to  be  called  furniture  calico,  but  is  now 
sold  under  the  name  of  comfortable  print. 
The  barrels  that  pulverized  sugar  comes  in 
are  of  good  size  for  this  purpose.  Carefully 
break  oil' all  nails  that  project,  both  on  the 
inside  and  outside.  Line  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  with  smooth,  brown  paper,  or  rem- 
nants of  wall-paper  can  be  used,  using  flour 
paste  to  fasten  the  paper  in.  Measure  four 
pieces  of  print  the  depth  of  the  barrel,  al- 
lowing four  inches  extra  for  the  frill  at  the 
top.  Join  the  pieces  and  run  a  strong 
thread  around  the  lower  edge  to  draw  it  on ; 
fold  over  two  inches  at  the  top,  and  gather 
at  the  bottom.  Draw  this  cover  over  the 
barrel,  even  the  fullness,  and  secure  it  in 
place  with  small  tacks.  Place  a  two-inch 
band  of  silesia  around  the  top  and  bottom 
to  hide  the  tacks.  Cover  the  lid  of  the  bar- 
rel, inside  and  out,  with  the  print.  Make  a 
kuob  in  the  center  of  this  lid  by  putting  a 
screw  through  the  hole  in  a  medium-sized 
spool  and  screwing  it  firmly  in  place.  Cover 
the  spool  with  silesia  like  the  bands  on  the 
hamper.  This  makes  a  neat  and  handy 
place  to  keep  soiled  articles,  and  each  week 
when  they  are  removed  the  hamper  should 
be  given  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air.  . 


BUFFALO-BUGS  AGAIN. 

Although  it  is  nearly  time  for  these  pests 
to  make  their  exodus,  allow  me  to  add  my 
method  to  those  already  given  in  House- 
keeper's Weekly,  as  it  may  help  some  tor- 
mented sister.  It  was  recommended  by  an 
Indian  woman  who  was  assisting  me  dur- 
ing house  cleaning.  On  taking  up  a  carpet, 
we  found  a  "little  million"  of  these  bugs, 
but  when  we  relaid  it,  we  sprinkled  dried 
tansy  and  pennyroyal .  under.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  very  little 
trouble  since.  I  had  known  tansy  was  ob- 
jectionable to  animal  fleas,  as  father  always 
used  it  in  dogs'  kennels,  and  we  seldom 
saw  a  flea  on  the  dogs ;  but  this  was  a  new 
use  for  it.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  even  if 
one  must  buy  the  herbs;  also  perfectly 
harmless  to  have  around,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  many  of  the  insect  exterminators. 
Perhaps  some  bright  country  girl  could 
earn  pin  money  by  preparing  this  mixture 
for  sale  at  some  friendly  drug  store.  Dry 
the  herbs,  powder  and  pack  in  neat  pack- 
ages and  label  with  some  "catchy"  name. — 
Housekeeper's  Weekly. 


AT  A  FEAST. 

There  is  a  new  shape  for  the  dinner-table 
—a  triangle.  The  host  is  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  shortest  side  and  the  hostess  at 
the  meeting  of  the  two  longer  ones.  This 
arrangement  brings  the  entertainers  and 
entertained  nearer  together  than  at  the 
ordinary  square  or  round  tables.  A  single 
cloth  is  not  used  on  these  triangular  tables, 
but  Tather  narrow  scarfs  of  heavy  open- 
work. Between  the  scarf  and  the  center- 
piece the  space  is  filled  with  bonbon  and 
salted-almond  dishes. 


PULLED  BREAD. 

Put  a  loaf  of  light,  flaky  bread  between 
two  pans,  and  let  it  heat  through  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  It  will  take  about  twenty-five 
minutes  for  this.  Take  from  the  oven  and 
with  a  fork  tear  the  soft  part  into  thin,  rag- 
ged pieces.  Spread  these  in  a  pan  and  put 
them  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown.  It  will  take 
about  fifteen  minutes  to  make  them  brown 
and  crisp.  Serve  at  once  on  a  napkin.  Al- 
ways serve  cheese  with  pulled  bread. — 
Baker's  Helper. 


AMUSEMENT  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Much  amusement  is  afforded  to  small 
children  by  running  a  stick  through  an 
orange  and  putting  it  into  the  neck  of  a 
wine  bottle;  then  a  face  is  cut  out  from 
the  peel  of  the  orange,  more  or  less  funny, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  maker.  From 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  a  cloak  and  hood 
are  improvised,  and  behold!  a  yellow-faced, 
little  bottle-bodied  woman. 


To  judge  of  an  oven's  heat,  "try  the 
oven  every  ten  minutes  with  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  If  too  hot,  the  paper  will 
blaze  up  or  blacken;  when  the  paper  be- 
comes dark  brown  (that  is,  rather  darker 
than  ordinary  meat  pie  crust),  the  oven  is 
fit  for  small  pastry.  When  light  brown 
(that  is,  the  color  of  really  nice  pastry),  it  is 
ready  for  vol  au  vent,  tarts,  etc.  When  the 
paper  turns  dark  yellow  (that  is,  the  color 
of  tea),  you  can  bake  bread,  large  meat  pies, 
or  large  pound-cakes;  while  if  it  is  just 
tinged,  the  oven  is  just  fit  for  sponge-cake, 
meringues,  etc." 


GLEANINGS. 

Mme.  Bertha  de  Colonne,  the  famous 
poet  and  author,  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 
She  is  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  and 
is  happily  married  to  an  architect  of  Euro- 
pean fame. 

Muffs  are  growing  larger  and  larger,  and 
if  the  winter  of  '93-1  does  not  see  us  boom- 
ing out  in  poke  bonnets,  hoop  skirts,  and 
the  tremendous  sable  affairs  our  mothers 
used  to  carry  to  keep  their  hands  warm, 
then  signs  count  for  nothing. 

The  ink  with  which  all  the  government 
paper  money  is  printed  is  made  only  by 
James  Eddy,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  alone  has 
the  secret  of  its  composition,  the  formula 
having  been  given  to  him  by  his  father,  the 
inventor  of  the  ink,  on  his  death-bed.  The 
making  of  it  results  in  a  profit  of  $50,000  a 
year. 

Miss  Olia  Bull,  daughter  of  the  late  Ole 
BulL  the  great  violinist,  is,  it  is  reported, 
goin^on  the  stage.  Miss  Bull's  home  is  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  She  has  been  carefully 
educated,  is  tall,  dark,  slender,  of  attractive 
appearance  and  strong  individuality.  It  is 
reported  that  her  plans  have  displeased 
some  of  her  relatives,  but  it  is  said  that  her 
mother  sustains  her. 

In  China  the  cobbler  still  goes  from  house 
to  house,  announcing  his  approach  with  a 
rattle,  and  taking  up  his  abode  with  the 
family  wrhile  he  accomplishes  the  necessary 
making  and  mending.  In  certain  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  be  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  being  worn  only  on 
state  occasions,  and  carried  in  the  hand  by 
the  proud  possessor  on  Sunday. 

"Venus."— To  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  classic  figure  a  lady  should  be  5  feet  4% 
inches  tall,  32  inches  bust  measure,  24 
inches  waist,  9  inches  from  armpit  to  waist, 
long  arms  and  neck.  A  queenly  woman, 
however,  should  be  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  31 
inches  about  the  bust,  2G}4  about  the  waist, 
35  over  the  hips,  11>£  inches  around  the  ball 
of  the  arm  and  6}4  inches  around  the  wrist. 
Her  hands  and  feet  should  not  be  too  small. 

The  woman  who  finds  that  the  lacing  in 
the  back  of  her  corsets  will  show  through 
her  bodice,  finds  the  remedy  in  choosing 
another  lace ;  the  chances  are  that  she  has  a 
round  cord,  or  else  somebody  has  convinced 
her  that  a  rubber  lace  is  desirable.  What 
she  wants  to  do  is  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a 
long,  flat,  silk  lace  which  will  outwear  any 
of  the  others,  and  will  never  announce  its 
existence  except  by  being  easy  to  pull  when 
she  wishes  to  tighten  her  stays. 

Australian  wool  production  is  now  the 
great  factor  in  determining  the  world's 
supply  and  market  values  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  indications  are  that  compe- 
tition from  this  source  will  continue  to 
grow  more  serious.  Previous  to  1830  Aus- 
tralia had  no  place  among  the  wool-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world,  her  total  clip 
in  that  year  amounting  to  only  2,860,000 
pounds.  In  1890  the  product  had  increased 
to  400,879,240  pounds — a  growth  which  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
effectually  swamped  any  competing  pro- 
duction. No  wonder  the  world's  prices 
have  declined  under  this  enormous  expan- 
sion.— Colman's  Rural  World. 

There  is  a  rumor  among  the  most  fash- 
ionable young  men  that  it  is  the  correct 
thing  nowadays  to  be  measured^not  only 
for  their  hats  and  their  coats  and  their 
shoes  and  their  gloves,  but  measured  for 
their  umbrellas.  Men  have  discovered — 
men  have  a  genius  for  discovering  things 
that  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  world — that 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
ease  of  carrying  an  umbrella  whether  the 
stick  is  short  or  long.  A  long  stick  brings 
a  man's  lower  arm  and  hand  up  too  high, 
crooks  his  elbow  at  an  awkward  angle  and 
makes  him  generally  unhappy.  In  order 
to  remedy  this,  these  careful  individuals 
have  their  umbrellas  made  to  order  and 
cut  to  exactly  the  right  length  to  suit  the 
height  of  its  possessor.  While  women  are 
happy  in  the  possession  of  umbrellas  of 
dark  blue  or  red  silk,  men  must  still  con- 
tent themselves  with  black.  And  many 
men  prefer  a  taffeta  or  plain  silk  to  a  twilled 
one,  because  it  packs  closer  and  hence  is 
more  compact. 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  15- 

COMPLETE,  4  alphabets  rubber  ijf*\  type  holder,  bottle  In- 
1  lellble  Ink,  Ink  Pad  &ad  Tweeicra.  Put  up  ia  ne»t  box  with 
lirectiona  for  use.  8*  iiif notion  guaranteed.  Worth  50c.  Beat 
Linen  Marker,  Cud  Printer,  etc.  Seta  aim»  ia  1  minute, 
prints  600  cards  an  hoor.Sent  postpaid  15c;2  for  26c.Cat.freo. 
B.H.INGRKSOLL  &  BK0.85CortlaDdtSt.N.Y.Utj, 


WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

tftfl  "7C  buysa$9  White  Reed  Bsbr  Carriage,  freight 
10  prepaid,  shipped  oc  10  days'  trial.  Latest 
desizo  and  atrle.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3  - 
YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
many  years,  and  arc  reliable  and  responnible  :  make  and 
Uell  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  as  represented, quote 
'lowest  factory  prices.  Writ*  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 
alogue, which  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
DON'T   HESITATE  TO  TRY 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT. 

IT  WILL  CERTAINLY  RELIEVE  AND  MAY 
CURE   YOU,  WHEN    MOST  EVERY 
OTHER  REMEDY  HAS  FAILED. 


Miss  Estella  Kiersey* 

A  YOUNG  LIFE 

DARKENED  BY  SUFFERING,  BRIGHT- 
ENED AND  RESTORED  TO  HEALTH 
BY  THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT. 

BvblingtoNj  Iowa,  Jan.  26,  '93. 
Dr.  A.  Owen— Dear  Sir:  I  received  one  of  the  Owen 
Electric  Belts  tlie  16th  day  of  December,  1892,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  have  been  using  it 
every  day  since.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  it  has  done 
me,  for  I  am  nearly  restored  to  my  usual  health.  God 
alone  can  tell  my  sufferings  better  than  pen  can  write 
or  tongue  can  tell.  It  was  by  reading  Mrs.  Hattie  H. 
McGowan's  letter,  of  Keelersville,  Mich.,  that  I  first 
heard  of  the  Owen  Electric  Belt,  and  she  said  that  it 
had  doue  her  so  much  good  that  she  would  not  do 
without  one,  and,  as  my  complaint  was  nearly  like 
hers,  and  as  it  had  done  her  so  much  good,  I  thought  I 
would  send  and  get  me  one.  I  don't  regret  the  day 
that  I  sent  for  one,  for  it  has  done  me  so  much  good 
that  I  would  not  do  without  one.  I  am  glad  to  rec- 
ommend the  Owen  Electric  Belt  to  any  sufferer.  Last 
evening  1  went  to  a  concert,  rode  about  four  miles, 
the  first  I  have  rode  for  seven  or  eight  months.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  your  belt  has  done  me  so  much 
good,  for  life  is  now  worth  living,  as  I  am  in  good 
health— better  than  I  have  been  for  over  two  years. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Miss  Estella  Kiersey. 


The  Owen  Electric  Belt  is  the  Best  Electric 
Belt  in  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

Persons  making  inquiries  of  the  writers  of 
testimonials,  will 
please  inclose  self- 
addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  insure  a 
prompt  reply. 
OUR  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 
contains  fullest  in- 
formation, list  of 
diseases,  cuts  of  Belts 
and  Appliances, 
prices,  sworn  testi- 
monials and  por- 
traits of  people  who 
have  been  cured,  etc. 
Published  in  Eng- 
lish, German,  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian 
languages.  This  val- 
uable Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING, 

201-211    STATE    ST.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

When  writing  mention  this  paper. 

DONT  SUFFER 

If  afflicted  with  Rheumatism  in  any  part  of 
the  system. 


[Trade  Mark.] 
dr.  A.  OWEN. 


Send  yonr  address  to  Bates'  Rheumatic  Cure  Dis. 
pensary,  224  Tremont  Street,  ■■ill  rri  rnCC 
Boston,  Mass,  for  Treatise  M  HI  I  MS  hilLC. 
of BateB*BheamaticCure"lri't*"M  '  ■»■«■ 


( 


We  want  a  man  In  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex- 
penses deposited  in  your  bank  every  15 
days.  MEDO-ELECTKO  CO.Cincinnati.O, 


A  new  and  handsomely  illnstrated  edi- 
tion of  that  most  famons  work,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  has  been  printed,  to  be 
given  to  our  subscribers.  Be  sure  to 
read  the  offer  on  page  23. 


CRAYON  PORTRAITS! 

If  you  will  send  us  within  the  text  30  days  a  photograph  or  a 
tintype  of  yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead, 
we  will  make  you  one  of  onr  enlarged  lif  e-like  CRAYON  PORTRAIT 
absolutely  free  of  charge.   This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
oar  artist  e  portraits  in  your  vicinity.   Put  your  name  »nd  address  back 
of  photo,  and  send  same  to  us.   (Established  in  1876.)  References: 

all  newspaper  publishers.  Banks,  and  Express  Companies  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.    P.  S. — We  will  forfeit  $100  to  anyone  sending  us  photo,  and  not  re- 
ceiving crayon  picture  Free  of  charge.   Address  allletters  to 

TANQUEREY  PORTRAIT  SOCIETY,  741  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  1,  1S93. 


<8\\x  ^mmmxmt  (&mvm. 

Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Suitable  Rewards 
for  Successful  Contestants. 


A  GEOGRflPHICHb.  CONTEST 

TEN  DOLLARS 

will  be  divided  among  the  three  Farm 
and  Fireside  subscribers  who  make  up 
from  letters  found  in  the  words 

■  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO," 

lists  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
names  of  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United 
States,  with  population  of  more  than 
5,000;  according  to  the  census  of  1S90. 

$5.00  of  the  above  amount  will  be  given 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  subscriber 
sending  the  largest  list. 

83.00  will  be  given  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  subscriber  sending  the  second 
largest  list. 

S2.00  will  be  given  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  subscriber  sending  the  third 
largest  list. 

Should  there  be  a  tie  for  the  first 
reward,  the  first  of  the  largest  lists 
received  will  be  entitled  to  the  five 
dollars,  and  the  second  received  will  be 
given  the  three  dollars,  and  so  on. 

This  contest  will  close  April  ISth,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
May  1st.  All  lists  in  this  contest  should 
be  mailed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  addressed 
as  follows : 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
GEOGRAPHICAL  CONTEST, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


£  £-£^C  ju£  --—  ji£  ^£  -_  _-  -    --  -- 

POETICAL  CONTEST 

To  each  of  the  five  Farm  and  Fireside 
subscribers  sending  in  the  largest  lists 
of  words  of  not  more  than  two  syllables 
that  rhyme  with  the  word  "FARM," 
will  be  mailed  free  a  copy  of  the  Peer- 
less Atlas  of  the  "World. 

This  contest  will  close  April  ISth,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
May  1st. 

Mail  all  lists  in  this  contest  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
RHYilE  CONTEST, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

; CrTrjJrT y pJ Cnr^  j?£ £j"r^ ^ ' ^ '- -n 


LIFE'S  INCONSISTENCIES. 

THE  AVERAGE  MAX. 

He  vow's  his  wife's  extravagance 

Alarms  him  and  annoys; 
Then  "sets  them  up"  at  every  chance 

For  crowds  of  thirsty  boys. 

THE  AVERAGE  WOilAX. 

She  says,  "I  thoroughly  despise 
Miss  Smith— what !  is  she  here?" 

Then  greets  her  with  a  kiss  and  cries, 
"So  glad  to  see  you,  dear!" 

THE  PREACHER. 

He  praises  Christian  charity 

As  far  above  all  cost, 
But  all  who  don't  with  him  agree 

Forevermore  are  lost! 

THE  POET. 

He  signs  the  sunrise  hues  of  red, 

The  joys  of  early  dawn, 
And  yet  he  never  leaves  his  bed 

Till  twelve  o'clock  each  morn. 

— New  York  Herald. 


the  outside  of  its  lobes,  and  is  therefore  espec- 
ially well  adapted  for  glace  fruit,  when  it  may 
be  used  for  decorating  an  ice  or  any  other  des- 
sert, or  be  served  by  itself  as  a  confection. 
"I  sever  write  a  letter  which  I  am  not  will- 
!  ing  that  any  one  should  read,"  is  the  rule 
i  which  a  lady  adopted  early  in  life  for  heT  cor- 
respondence.   It  is  an- extension  of  the  old 
proverb:     "Conduct   yourselves    with  your 
friends  as  if  they  may  one  day  became  your 
enemies."   Letters  and  print  are  you  as  you 
are  when  writing.   You  may  change,  but  what 
is  written  is  written.— Interior. 

To  make  a  room  artistic  in  effect,  the  •  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the  white  walls.  If 
painting  or  kalsomining  or  papering  is  impos- 
sible, then  hang  the  wall  with  sateen  or 
Silesia.  A  wooden  molding  can  be  put  up  at  a 
distance  from  the  ceiling  varying  from  six  to 
sixteen  inches.  Brass  rings  sewed  to  the 
material  will  make  it  possible  to  put  up  and 
take  down  this  wall-drapery  quickly.  Picture- 
hooks  may  be  placed  on  the  wooden  molding. 
— Demorest. 

Book-marks  are  easily  made,  and  if  pretty 
ribbons  are  chosen,  they  are  appreciated,  4ven 
though  little  labor  is  required  to  make  them. 
Ribbon  is  used,  that  is  from  half  an  inch  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  four  or 
five  lengths,  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  are 
fastened  together  at  one  end  and  sewed  to  a 
crocheted  ring,  the  same  shade  of  the  ribbon. 
On  each  ribbon  js  some  bookish  legend, 
painted.  Lavender  ribbon  with  gold  lettering 
is  among  the  choice  colors. — FasJtioits. 

It  you  want  your  asparagus  to  be  "real 
nice,"  take  pains  to  cut  the  stalks  of  equal 
length,  tie  in  a  firm  bunch  and  stand  upright 
in  a  deep  saucepan,  leaving  nearly  two 
inches  of  the  heads  out  of  water.  The  steam 
will  cook  the  heads  sufficiently  while  the 
hard,  stalky  parts,  which  may  thus  be  cooked 
longer,  will  be  rendered  soft  and  succulent, 
and  fully  a  third  more  will  be  eatable.  If 
placed  in  the  pan  horizontally  the  delicate 
tips  are  cooked  to  a  mush,  while  the  ends  of 
the  stalks  are  underdone. 

WHAT  IS  IN  A  NAME? 

The  tuberose  is  no  rose,  but  a  species  of  the 
amaryllis  family  of  fragrant  flowers. 

Dogwood  is  a  small  tree,  and  was  not  named 
for  any  of  the  canine  family.  It  is  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  some- 
times called  boxwood.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Cornus  florida. 

Pompey's  pillar  has  no  historical  connec- 
tion with  Porupey,  the  celebrated  Roman. 

Spanish  bayonet  does  not  grow  in  Spain,  but 
is  a  native  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  It  is  a  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  its  botanical  name  is 
Yucca  aloifolia. 

Cleopatra's  needle  was  not  erected  by  the 
Egyptian  queen  of  that  name,  nor  in  her  honor. 

Whalebone  is  not  bone  at  all,  neither  does  it 
possess  a  single  property  of  bone.  It  is  the 
horny  laminated  plate  in  the  mouth  of  the 
right  whale. 

Sandalwood  is  not  used  for  making  either 
sandals  or  slippers.  The  East  India  sandal- 
wood is  a  tree  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  but 
most  of  the  sandalwood  known  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  made  from  an  exogenous  aro- 
matic shrub  that  grows  in  the  Hawaiian  and 
Fiji  islands. 

Ironwood  has  no  more  iron  in  its  composi- 
tion than  other  wood.  It  is  a  tree  about  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  sometimes  called  horn- 
beam. 

Turkish  baths  are  unknown  in  Turkey,  and 
are  not  baths,  but  heated  air-chambers. 


To  take  out  paint,  mix  equal  parts  of  am- 
mouia  and  turpentine.  Saturate  the  spot  two 
or  three  times,  then  wash  out  in  soup-suds; 
or  cover  the  spot  with  olive-oil  or  butter,  and 
apply  chloroform  chloric  ether  or  benzin. 
Paint  can  often  be  rubbed  out  of  woolen  goods 
after  it  has  dried. 

"Much  for  Little"  Halcyon  Pills,  165  Broadway,  I.  Y.  25c.  prepaid. 
1  There  are  two  or  three  small,  longitudinal 
furrows  in  the  forehead  which  are  sure  indi- 
cations of  an  eager,  anxious  mind.  These 
constitute  what  is  called  the  knitting  of  the 
brow,  and  are  never  absent  from  the  Amer- 
ican face.  They  are  too  deep  for  any  filling 
up,  and  the  only  remedy  for  them  is  to  take 
life  easier. 

The  Luxgs  are  Straixep  axd  Racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted, 
and  an  incurable  complaint  often  established 
thereby.  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  is  an 
effective  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and 
exerts  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Pulmonary 
and  Bronchial  organs. 

Taxgerine  oranges  differ  from  an  ordinary 
mandarin,  though  they  are  of  the  same 
variety,  In  their  thinner  skiu  and  deep  red 
orange  color,  being  almost,  as  bright  in  hue  as 
a  tomato.  The  skin  of  the  true  tangerine  is 
separated  clearly  from  the  pulp,  and  it  is 
almost  as  thin  as  paper.  It  has  also  a  more 
delicate  flavor  than  any  other  variety  of  man- 
darin. This  orange  has  a  finer  epidermis  on 
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FOR  CLEANING  MARBLE. 

Common  dry  salt  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
agents  for  cleaning  marble,  such  as  wash- 
basins, sink  fixtures  and  the  like.  It  requires 
no  preparation,  and  may  be  rubbed  directly 
upon  the  tarnished  surface,  removing  any  in- 
crustations or  deposits  at  once,  leaving  the 
marble  shining  and  clean.  This  is  well  wor- 
thy of  remembrance,  as  it  is  often  found  to  be 
provokingly  hard  to  clean  the  marble  thor- 
oughly without  injuring  the  surface. 


WHAT  OLD  MAIDS  ARE. 

A  recent  -writer  thus  gracefully  defines 
maiden  ladies:  "The  undelivered  packages  at 
the  express  office.  They  were  originally  in- 
tended for  somebody ;  but  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  have  never  appeared,  or 
else  they  had  the  wrong  address,  or  the  address 
somehow  got  obliterated.  Often  very  valuable 
parcels,  which  would  have  given  great  joy  if 
they  had  been  delivered  to  the  proper  con- 
signee."   

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PROPOSAL. 

Don't  write  unless  distance  makes  it  neces- 
sary. Don't  get'down  on  yourknees  or  indulge 
in  silly  romantics,  for  honest  love  has  sense 
about  it  as  well  as  sentiment.  Meet  the  lady 
of  your  choice  face  to  face,  explain  to  her  your 
worldly  prospects,  ask  her  to  share  your  for- 
tunes, and  if  she  says  yes,  well  and  good;  but 
if  her  answer  is  a  negative,  don't  blow  your 
brains  out,  get  drunk  or  become  a  misau- 

th  rope.    . 

CATARRH  CURED. 

A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering,  from 
that  loathsome  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly 
trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and 
saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88 
Warren  street,  New  York,  will  receive  the 
recipe  free  of  charge. 


PIANO 

—AND— 

ORGAN 


BOOK  FREE. 


Send  os  your  address  on  a  postal,  and  you  will  receive  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  Catalogue  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ever  published.  It  will  show  you 
the  latest  and  best        A  1 1 1"  ^\^\  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

styles,  and  how  to  \g  |  ■      before  you  pay. 

Cut  this  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  Yon  will  be  more  than  pleased  at  the  result, 
ORGANS  from  S35np.]  if  you  do  itat  once.   [PIANOS  from  8175  up. 

^  Cornish  Organ  and  Piano  Co.  waS^nTj: 
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A  VALUABLE  TOOL  FREE. 

WIRE-SPUCER  AND  STAPLE-PULLER. 

Free  «ift  Xo.  489.  . 

One  of  these  valuable  combination  tools  will  be  mailed  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  one 
sending  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year.   Present  subscribers  accepting  this  offer  may  have 
their  subscription  extended  one  year. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  1  new  yearly  subscriber,  and  the  new  subscriber  is  also 
entitled  to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  issue. 


No  Man  who  has  "Wire  Fences  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

With  the  Wire-splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can  be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly 
as  it  is  done  at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly  around  the  other,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  This  is  the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  In  combination  with  the 
Wire-splicer  is  a  Staple-puller.  Everyone  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a 
fence  post.  With  this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken 'out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can 
be  placed  in  position.  The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  drawing  light  nails  or  tacks,  a 
hammer  head  for  driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use  for  a  light  wrench;  the  hook 
is  very  useful  for  handling  barbed  wire  and  protecting  the  hands  from  injury.  Thus  there  is 
combined  in  this  one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  separately  one  or  two  dollars.  Directions 
for  use  go  with  each  tool. 
Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  4§9  and  address  all  letters  to  * 

  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WOMEN  IN  HOSPITALS. 

It  would  pay  any  one  who  is  interested  to 
take  a  trip  to  any  one  of  the  .large  free  hos- 
pitals of  Chicago.  There  the  entire  business 
is  conducted  by  women,  in  a  good  measure.  A 
woman  runs  the  dispensing  establishment; 
women  patrol  the  wards  and  soothe  the  suffer- 
ings of  patients. 

Women  are,  by  general  consent,  known  to 
be  the  best  of  nurses,  and  far  excel  men  in 
patience,  tenderness  and  care.  In  the  hospitals 
of  Cook  county  they  are  trained  and  drilled  to 
the  point  of  perfection.  These  nurses  make 
of  this  experience  a  foundation  for  their 
future.  They  learn  to  nurse,  how  to  take  the 
temperature,  and  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  all  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
sick-ward.  They  are  then  prepared  to  become 
professional  nurses,  and  frequently  receive 
large  salaries  as  attendants  on  rich  invalids, 
and  have  opportunities  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries.  For  many  young  women  this  work 
offers  better  chances  and  more  money  than 
almost  any  Qther  profession. 

One  young  lady,  who  had  served  eleven 
months  in  the  county  hospital,  accepted  an 
offer  to  travel  with  a  rich  lady— a  confirmed 
invalid— at  a  salary  which  would  enable  her  in 
a  short  time  to  pursue  her  studies  in  medicine, 
and  realize  her  dream  of  becoming  a  doctor. 
Another  young  lady  in  a  Chicago  hospital  at- 
tracted such  notice  and  general  esteem  for  the 
excellence  of  her  work  that  she  was  offered  the 
position  she  now  holds,  of  matron  to  one  of 
the  largest  insane  asylums  in  Maryland.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  could  be 
cited  by  which  young  women  have  raised 
themselves  to  places  of  trust  and  confidence 
by  intelligent  work  as  nurses.  No  department 
of  woman's  work  offers  more,  or  more  desir- 
sirable,  chances  for  future  success  and  emol- 
ument. ^ 

An  emergency  ward,  fully  equipped  with 
women  surgeons,  physicians  and  nurses,  reg- 
ular graduates  of  the  medical  and  training 
schools,  will  be  shown  by  the  woman's  expo- 
sition board  of  Illinois.  Notable  among  the 
physicians  is  Dr.  Sarah  Haekett  Stevenson,  of 
Chicago.  This  exhibit  will  occupy  three 
rooms,  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  every 
way  with  the  most  approved  appliances  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  will  practically  dem- 
onstrate the  most  approved  methods  of  nurs- 
ing.— Good  Form. 


FOOLED  THE  DENTIST. 

Mother— "Mercy  me !  The  dentist  has  pulled 
the  wrong  tooth." 
Little  Dick  (gleefully) — "I  fooled  him  bully." 
Mother— "Fooled  him?" 

Little  Dick— "Yes'm.  I  told  him  that  was 
the  one.  I  knew  if  he  touched  th'achiu' one 
it  'ud  hurt  awful."— GoodXeivs. 


WHICH? 

Some  of  the  portraits  which  appear  in  the 
newspapers  are  unflattering  to  the  originals. 

"I  see  they  had  your  picture  in  the  paper." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  victim,  "whether 
the  picture  was  mine,  or  whether  the  name 
under  it  was  a  misprint."—  Washington  Star. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

I  will  mail  on  application,  free  information 
how  to  grow  hair  upon  a  bald  head,  stop  fall- 
ing hair  and  remove  scalp  diseases.  H.  W. 
Gardner,  22  East  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANTFI1  SALESMEN 

Iff  nil  I  UU    dress  No.  743  SOCIETY  i 


To  sell  a  special  line  of  Lubri- 
cating Oils  on  Commission.  Ad- 
SOCEETV  FOR  SAYINGS,  Clerelaad,  Ohio. 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  SAVED 
DEALERS  BIG  PROFITS^ 
By  Buying  Direct  Prom  TJs.//>brV[[\ 
BICYCLES,  all  styles  and  sizeB, 
for  both  sexes,  all  at  factory 
prices.  New  and  best  makes;  say 
what  you  want.   Send  for  special  catalogue. 

— .  \V  • 


Chas.  H.  Sieg  M'f'g  Co., 


rabash  Ave.,Chicago,Ill. 


A  FITTING  SUGGESTION. 

Once  in  a  famous  old  jewelry  establishment 
of  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  in  which"  the 
senior  partner  prided  himself  on  the  cutting 
of  his  cameos,  he  said,  fingering  lovingly  a 
marvelously  cut  portait  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
resplendent  in  jewels  and  ruff: 

••I  have  often  wondered  why  women  do  not 
learn  the  art  of  jewel-setting.  I  have  a  fancy 
they  could  do  it  much  more  suitably  than 
men.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  cameo  I  am  very 
anxious  shall  be  set  not  only  artistically,  but 
that  shall  reflect  the  age  and  time  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  means  not  only  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  period,  but  a  certain  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  work— a  sublimated 
sense  of  duty,  we  may  say,  that  nothing  else 
would  be  fitting.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  this  in  the  class  of  men  we  are  obliged  to 
employ,  who,  with  a  general  sense  of  what  is 
harmonious,  have  a  more  detailed  sense  of  the 
mechanical  necessities  of  the  work.  It  seems 
to  me  I  could  much  more  readily  make  a 
woman  understand,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
degree  of  intelligence  she  might  bring  to  the 
work,  she  has  a  love  for  jewelry,  and  small 
things  would  not  seem  unimportant." 

There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  women 
should  not  design  the  setting  of  jewels,  or 
even  jewelry  and  silverware,  since  both  make 
special  appeal  to  her  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  woman  and  mistress  of  home.  For 
this,  as  for  all  the  kindred  industrial  arts, 
general  artistic  training  is  necessary.  The 
special  training,  which  includes  the  knowledge 
of  metals  and  the  tools  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, is  in  fact  the  least  part  of  the  essential 
i nf ormatiou . — Domestic  Monthly. 


REFORMING  A  PARROT. 

A  Pittsburgher  who  spent  a  part  of  last 
summer  in  England  tells  an  incident  which 
sadly  disturbed  the  religious  peace  of  a  parish 
in  Penzance. 

A  maiden  lady  of  that  town  owned  a  parrot, 
which  somehow  acquired  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  observing,  at  frequent  intervals: 

"I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die." 

This  annoyed  the  bird's  owner,  who  spoke  to 
her  curate  about  it. 

"I  think  we  can  rectify  the  matter,"  replied 
the  good  man.  "I  have  also  a  parrot,  and  he 
is  a  righteous  bird,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  way  he  should  go.  I  will  lend  you  my 
parrot,  and  I  trust  his  influence  will  reform 
that  depraved  bird  of  yours." 

The  curate's  parrot  was  placed  in  the  same 
room  with  the  wicked  one,  and  as  soon  as 
the  two  had  become  accustomed  to  each  other, 
the  bad  bird  remarked : 

"I  wish  the  old  lady  would  die." 

Whereupon  the  clergyman's  bird  rolled  up 
his  eyes,  and  in  solemn  accent,  added : 

"We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord  I" 

The  story  got  out  in  the  parish,  and  for  sev- 
eral Sundays  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the 
Litany  at  the  church  services.— Boston  Gazette. 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  condition  of  wheat  growing  in  Eng- 
land is  pictured  in  an  extract  made  by 
Farm  and  Fireside  from  an  Engish 
journal.  The  outlook  appears  gloomy,  and 
one  reason  assigned  is  that  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  renders  heavy  soils  till- 
able, while  the  same  class  of  sous  in  Eng- 
land are  nearly  intractable  on  account  of 
lack  of  heat  and  excess  of  moisture.  The 
cost  of  preparation  of  these  soils  for  the 
seed  is  so  great  that  the  English  farmer 
finds  no  profit  from  thein. 

A  little  study  of  the  situation  in  this 
country  suffices  to  show  that  our  wheat 
crops  do  not  bring  us  any  profit,  and  that 
continued  seeding  of  laud  to  wheat  is  due 
to  other  causes  than  that  of  any  profit  ob- 
tained by  preceding  crops.  About  40,000,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  and  our  average  annual  yield  is  a 
fraction  over  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  being 
exactly  twelve  bushels  for  the  decade  end- 
ing with  1890.  When  500,000,000  bushels  are 
harvested  we  are  accustomed  to  point  tc 
this  amount  as  an  evidence  of  accumulat- 
ing wealth,  but  when  we  view  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  average  farmer,  it  appears 
only  as  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  poorly 
paid  labor.  The  average  value  per  acre  of 
wheat  for  the  decade  ending  with  1890  was 
§9.91.  This  is  the  average  amount  of 
money  received  for  each  acre  of  wheat 
grown. 

Now,  in  order  to  learn  just  how  we  stand 
with  this  cereal  crop,  let  us  first  determine 
the  amount  of  plant-food  removed  from 
our  land  by  the  grain.  According  to  Prof. 
Armsby's  table,  estimating  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  at  the  same 
rate  we  pay  for  these  elements  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  a  bushel  of  wheat  removes 
thirty -eight  and  three  fourth  cents  worth  of 
this  plant-food.  An  average  crop  of  twelve 
bushels  therefore  removes  §4.65  worth.  If, 
then,  the  average  gross  income  from  an 
acre  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  §9.91,  and 
in  the  crops  we  remove  §4.65  worth  of 
plant-food,  there  remains  in  reality  only 
§5.26  for  seed,  labor,  interest  on  land,  etc. 
I  have  not  taken  the  straw  into  account,  as 
it, should  be  returned  to  the  land.  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  swapping  dollars  when 
raising  wheat,  only  the  dollars  we  receive 
are  a  little  light-weight. 

Then  why  does  the  farmer  continue  to 
sow  wheat?  asks  the  business  man  of  the 
town.  There  are  several  reasons,  though 
not  necessarily  good  ones.  Wheat  is  the 
best  grain  to  sow  when  seeding  land' to 
grass.  Millions  of  acres  are  sown  every 
year  merely  as  an  incident  in  getting 
meadows  started.  Then  if  the  grass  fails  to 
catch,  the  plowing  and  seeding  to  wheat  is 
repeated.  The  acreage  is  thus  kept  much 
larger  than  the  price  of  wheat  justifies. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  old  idea 
that  it  looks  more  thrifty  to  be  plowing 
and  getting  a  crop  than  to  let  any  fields  lie 
idle,  and  so  millions  of  acres  that  are  too 
thin  for  corn  or  potatoes  are  sown  to  wheat. 
If  they  could  lie  in  clover,  or  if  clover  will 
not  grow,  then  in  timothy  or  weeds,  all  to 
be  turned  under  for  reseeding  to  timothy 
and  clover  without  grain,  they  would  in 
time  approach  the  profit-paying  point  in 
the  production  of  corn,  grass  or  other 
fairly  good,  paying  crops.  But  instead  of 
this  the  land  i»  plowed  for  wheat  year  after 
year  beibre  a  catch  of  timothy  is  secured, 
and  each  crop  removes  §4.65  more  of  the 
scant  stock  of  available  plant-food  in  the 
soil. 

The  cash  from  a  wheat  crop  comes  in  a 
"  lump,  and  farmers  get  the  impression  that 
they  would  fall  badly  behind  if  this  spot 
cash  did  not  come  in  every  year.  It  is 
much  as  if  we  would  place  a  dollar  each 
day  in  bank  and  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
expectation  of  drawing  out  §300  in  a  lump 
sum  each  fall.  The  average  farmer,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  get  back  a  full  equiv- 
alent of  all  invested.  He  is  evidently  los- 
ing. The  land  grows  poorer  with  this 
continued  raising  of  wheat,  thus  unfitting 
it  for  better  paying  crops.  This  seeding  of 
wheat  has  become  a  sort  of  habit,  and  like 
many  other  habits,  it  does  not  make  us  any 
the  richer.   Not  one  whit. 

It  is  the  surplus  of  any  crop  that  de- 
presses prices,  and  it  is  this  unnecessary 
.  seeding  that  makes  the  surplus.  By 
"unnecessary"  I  mean  all  seeding  not 
done  as  a  sure  means  of  getting  a  good 
catch  of  grass,  or  that  not  done  because  the 
land  is  fitted  for  growing  a  good,  paying 
crop  of  wheat.  Those  who  can  raise  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
with  certainty  have  cause  for  seeding.  So 


with  those  who  can  get  wheat  and  timothy 
or  clover  with  one  preparation  of  the  soil. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this  much  seeding, 
and  for  no  more. 

The  half  of  our  wheat  acreage  that  is 
growing  less  that  twelve  bushels  per  acre 
is  an  incumbrance  to  any  farmer  unless  it 
can  be  increased  in  fertility.  It  makes  its 
owners  poorer  year  by  year,  and  yet  it 
produces  enough  to  make  the  surplus  that 
deadens  prices.  The  continued  plowing 
for  wheat  can  only  impoverish  it  still 
more,  and  can  only  impoverish  its  owner. 
If  these  men  could  be  led  to  practice  con- 
tinued green  manuring  and  chemical  fer- 
tilization until  this  land  would  grow  hay 
profitably,  it  would  be  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  would  take  off  our  wheat  mar- 
ket the  burden  of  overproduction.  We 
must  cease  raising  wheat  because  it  is  a 
good  crop  in  a  rotation,  or  because  it  can  be 
grown  on  land  too  thin  to  produce  aught 
else,  and  grow  it  only  for  profit.  Then  will 
the  acreage  decrease  fully  one  half,  and  all 
will  be  the  richer  thereby.  David. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  SOJA  BEAN. 

.A^aiost  valuable  and  exhaustive  article 
has  just  been  given  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  on  Soja  beans.  Experiments  with 
some  one  or  more  of  the  several  varieties 
are  reported  from  the  experiment  stations 
of  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina 
and  Kansas,  all  very  interesting  and  likely  to 
be  useful  to  farmers.  To  summarize  these 
different  reports:  "Vermont  too  far  north 
for  it;"  "not  much  use  for  New  York;" 
"not much  chance  in  Connecticut;"  "good 
where  clover  won't  catch"  in  Rhode  Island; 
"good  for  a  Massachusetts  silo ;"  "a  val- 
uable plant  for  North  Carolina;"  "clover 
needs  a  nurse;  Soja  bean  doesn't"  in 
Kansas. 

The  testimony,  on  the  whole,  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  family  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  and  the  farmer  who  has  heed  of 
some  forage  plant  to  supplement  or  to 
supersede  clover  would  run  no  risk  in  tak- 
ing up  the  Soja  bean  in  almost  any  one  of 
the  six  varieties  so  carefully  described  in 
the  article! 

Frank  E.  Emery,  of  the  North  Carolina 
station,  gives  an  analysis  of  this  legume  by 
Mr.  Kilgore,  and  the  composition  and  diges- 
tibility of  clover  hay  from  "Stewart's 
Feeding  Animals,"  which  we  copy  here- 
with for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  look- 
ing around  for  a  valuable,  reliable  forage 
plant: 


PRODUCT  OF  ONE  ACRE. 


10,000  lbs.  Soja  bean  en- 
silage   

3,000  lbs.  clover  hay  

Digestible  in  3,000  lbs. 
clover  hay  

10,000  lbs.  Soja  bean  en- 
silage  


10,000  lbs.  Soja  bean  en- 
silage   

3,000  lbs.  clover  hay  


Dry 
matter 


2.580 
2.623 


1.522 


Fat. 


223. 
74.4 


Ash. 


Digestible  in  3,000  lbs. 
clover  hay  

10,000  lbs.  Soja  bean  en- 
silage   


285. 
183. 


161.6 
N.  free 


Ext. 


696. 
1.189 


Ratio. 


Pro- 
tein. 


405 
378 


235 


307 
Crude 


Fiber 


971 
799 


45. 

1.207 

5.6 

109. 

8.87 

4.1 

"This  difference  is  not  very  great,  but  is 
in  favor  of  the  Soja  bean  as  a  little  more 
cheap  carbohydrate,  straw  or  corn  stover, 
could  be  fed  with  it  to  advantage  to 
bring  up  the  "ratio"  to  the  "standard." 
Also,  if  "fat"  be  regarded  as  worth  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  carbohydrates, 
these  would  then  be  the  value  of  more 
I>oundsof  feed  from  the  beans,  and  this,  too, 
alter  an  allowance  of  twenty-three  per  cent 
for  the  loss  on  the  bean  crop.  Soja  beans 
can  be  ensilaged  more  easily  than  cured 
for  hay.  They  will  grow  in  favor  with 
stockmen,  without  doubt." 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  admissible, 
perhaps,  to  give  an  experience  with  the 
Soja  bean,  undoubtedly  the  yellow  Soja 
beau,  Glycine  hispida.  This  experiment,  for 
such  it  finally  became,  was  during  niy  stay 
down  in  southern  Missouri,  wher£  I  ran 
my  farm,  and  still  do,  on  the  experiment 
station  plan.  Like  all  south  Missouri 
farmers  who  go  there  from  other  agricul- 
tural regions,  and  they  are  numerous  down 
there,  the  great  question  is  to  find  some- 
thing that  can  beat  corn  as  a  stock  food. 
I  tried  nearly  everything,  with  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less  success, 
sorghum,  cow-peas,  millet,  Hungarian 
grass,  all  the  clovers,  etc.  I  kept  an  eye 
out  for  forage  plants  all  the  time.  In  a 
neighbor's  truck-patch  was  growing  my 
ideal  forage  plant  in  the  most  perfect  lux- 
uriance. They  called  it  the  "Aunt  Pemiece 
bean."  It  was  indeed  a  promising  plant, 
growing  some  three  feet  high  on  the  poor- 


est kind  of  soil  on  a  dry  hillside  in  a 
drouthy  season.  This  plant  seemed  to  be 
the  thing  I  was  looking  for.  That  it  was 
excellent  food  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  all  kinds  of  stock,  including  the  rab- 
bits, were  crazy  to  get  at  it.  The  small 
number  of  plants  found  gave  very  few  seed, 
aud  it  took  another  year  and  some  persever- 
ance to  get  enough  to  plant  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  an  acre.  Nothing  could  have 
given  more  satisfaction  than  this  small 
plat  of  ground  planted  to  this  strange, 
nameless  plant.  The  season  was  too  dry 
for  corn ;  even  sorghum  wilted  and  curled 
up  every  day  and  nearly  died  for  lack  of 
moisture. 

The  Soja  bean,  for  such  it  was,  grew  and 
flourished  to  the  amazement  of  all  who 
passed  by  the  farm.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  strangers  to  stop  and  go  down  into  the 
field  to  see  what  that  "Yankee  fellow,"  as 
some  called  me,  was  growing.  They  often 
inquired  what  I  raised  so  many  of  them 
for,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  feeding  any- 
thing to  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  except 
corn.  The  amount  of  foliage  given  was 
wonderful,  and  the  seed-pods  exceeded  all  I 
had  ever  seen  on  anything  of  the  bean 
family.  It  was  estimated  that  seventy 
bushels  of  beans  would  have  been  a  fair 
yield  per  acre.  The  curing  of  the  stuff  was 
against  the  best  success  of  this  crop,  since 
by  the  time  the  tops  were  dry  enough  to  go 
into  the  bam  the  leaves  were  droppftg  off 
badly.  Had  we  used  them  in  silos  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  plant  grows  with  a  tap-root,  and  the 
harvesting  should  be  done  with  a  mowing- 
machine,  and  not  by  hand.  Unfortunately 
for  the  further  experiment  with  the  Soja 
bean  with  me,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
farm  management,  and  clover  was  finally 
adopted  as  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  farm  with  its  live-stock  industries. 

The  testimonies  given  by  the  widely 
separated  experiment  stations  and  my 
own  observations  convince  me  that  Soja 
beans  are  suited  to  soils  and  localities 
where  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  not  a  pro- 
nounced and  reliable  success.  On  thin 
soils  in  a  drouthy  region,  where  corn  is 
uncertain,  Soja  beans  should  be  tried,  and 
can  be  made  a  success.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  them  as  food  for  any  and  all 
kinds  of  stock.  They  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure  than  sorghum,  cow-peas  or 
other  sorts  of  beans  or  peas,  and  as  ensi- 
lage, especially  when  mixed  in.the  silo  with 
corn  or  sorghum,  would  be  a  valuable 
stock  food,  never  to  be  abandoned  after  a 
trial. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  directors  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  who  have  tried  this  for- 
age plant  so  carefully,  and  hope  farmers 
may  be  induced  to  adopt  their  suggestions 
and  give  this  bean  a  permanent  place  in 
the  list  of  farm  crops.  Though  from  Japan, 
it  deserves  to  be  made  an  American  farm 
crop.  R.  M.  Bell. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Sent  free,  on  application,  to  residents  of  the 
sta'te  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Address 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Alabama.— (Auburn)  Bulletin  No.  40,  Jan- 
uary, 1893.   Cotton  experiments. 

Arizona.— (Tucson)  Annual  report  for  1892. 

California. — (Berkeley)  Bulletin  No.  100. 
Investigation  of  the  cattle  foods  of  California. 

Colorado.— (Fort  Collins)  Bulletin  No.  21, 
October,  1892.  Sugar-beets.  Irish  potatoes. 
Fruit  raising. 

Georgia.— (Experiment)  Bulletin  No.  20, 
February,  1893.  Fertilizer,  culture  and  variety 
experiments  with  corn  and  cotton. 

Iowa.— (Ames)  Bulletin  No.  19,  November, 
1892.  Experiments  with  new  orchard  fruits, 
root  crop,  corn,  wheat,  and  soiling  crops, 
depth  of  covering  grass  seed,  feeding  calves 
and  hogs,  hints  on  cheese  making. 

Kentucky.— (Lexington)  Bulletin  No.  43, 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Bulletin 
No.  44.   Bordeaux  mixture  for  apple  pests. 

Mississippi.— (Agricultural  College  P.  O.) 
Fifth  annual  report,  for  1892. 

New  Jersey.— (New  Brunswick)  Fifth 
annual  report,  for  1892. 

New  Mexico.— (Les  Cruces)  Third  annual 
report,  for  1&92. 

New  York.— (State  Station,  Geneva)  Bulletin 
No.  4S.  Some  bean  diseases.  Bulletin  No.  49. 
Treatment  of  potato  scab.  Use  of  Bordeax 
mixture  for  potato  blight.  Special  bulletin. 
Leaf  spot  of  chrysanthemums. 

New  York.— (Cornell  Station,  Ithaca)  Bul- 
letin No.  47.  Feeding  lambs  and  pigs.  Bul- 
letin No.  48.  Spraying  apple  orchards  in  a  wet 
season.  Bulletin  No.  49.  Sundry  investiga- 
tions of  the  year. 

North  Carolina.— (Raleigh)  Meteorological 
summary  for  December,  1892. 

Ohio.— (Wooster)  Bulletin  No.  45.  Insects 
affecting  the  blackberry  and  raspberry. 

Ontario. —  (Agricultural  College  Station, 
Guelph)  Bulletin  No.  86.  Roots,  potatoes  and 
fodder-corn.  Special  bulletin.  The  making 
of  roads. 


Khode  Island.— (.Kingston)  Bulletin  No.  20. 
Capons— production,  prices,  etc.  Caponizing 
tools  and  their  use. 

South  Carolina.— (Fort  Hill)  Bulletin  No.  7. 
Experiments  with  oats  and  wheat.  Bulletin 
No.  8.  Chemical  investigations  concerning 
pbosphoric  acid. 

Texas.— (College  Station)  Bulletin  No.  23. 
Black  rot  of  the  grape.  Bulletin  No.  24.  The 
cattle  tick ;  biology  and  preventive  measures. 

Virginia.— (Blacksburg)  Annual  report  for 
1892. 

West  Virginia.— (Morgantown)  Bulletin 
No.  27.    Notes  on  pruning. 

Wisconsin.— (Madison)  Bulletin  No.  34.  Pre- 
ventive treatment  of  the  apple  scab,  downy 
mildew  and  brown  rot  of  the  grape,  potato 
blight  and  the  smut  of  wheat  and  oats. 

Wyoming.— (Laramie)  Bulletin  No.  9.  Sugar- 
beets  in  1892.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Meteorology 
for  1892. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.— 
(Washington  D.  C.)  Office  of  experiment  stations: 
Experiment  station  record,  Vol.  TV,  Nos.  5 
and  6.  Division  of  tthemistry:  Proceedings  of 
the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  associ- 
ation of  official  agricultural  chemists.  Division 
of  statistics:  Report  on  numbers  and  values  of 
farm  animals,  and  on  cotton  distribution. 
Special  report  of  the  statistician  on  agriculture 
in  France;  Hungarian  milling:  the  canning 
industry;  tobactfo  experiments  in  Texas; 
European  crops;  farm  animals  of  the  world 
and  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies. 


Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  for  this  journal 
at  tbe  regular  price,  50  cents, 
will  receive  tbis  paper  one  year 
Free  as  a  reward  for  securing  tbe 
NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

ffi!|^^ff»The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 

jSSl^^F    son  whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 

list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including'  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example:  Premium  No. 
608.  Perfect  Corn  shelter,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  $2;  or,  "Eife  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  81.50— and  in 
either  case  the  NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  Liberal  Offer  for  '93. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  we  are  enabled  to  offer  that 
live  weekly  farm  newspaper,  together  with 
Farm  and  Fireside,  both  journals  one 
year,  for  only  §1.50.  And  everyone  accept- 
ing this  oner  will  receive  Free,  from  the 
Rural  New-  Yorker,  the  choice  of  any  or  all 
of  the  following  novelties  by  only  paying 
the  postage  on  those  selected: 

SEVENTEEN  (17)  NEW  ROSES. — The  se- 
lected best  17  from  the  now  famous  hardy 
Rosa  rugosa  hybrids. 

A  NEW  EARLY  POTATO.— Believed  to  be 
the  very  best  as  to  size,  form,  whiteness  of 
flesh,  quality  and  yield.  Originated  by  E. 
S.  Carman. 

A  NEW  BEAN.— The  result  of  many  years' 
careful  selection. 

SEEDI/ING  TOMATOES.— Seed  of  200  cross- 
bred varieties,  produced  from  the  best 
known  sorts.  Sure  to  contain  many  of 
special  value. 

THE  CARMAN  GOOSEBERRY.— A  marvel 
of  productiveness,  absolutely  free  from 
mildew.  As  soon  as  a  supply  can  be  prop- 
agated. 

THE  CARMAN  GRAPE. — A  valuable  new 
hybrid  variety. 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  will  also 
receive  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  the 
choice  of  any  ONE  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered 
with  this  paper,  postage  prepaid. 

The  above  seed  and  plant  novelties  could 
not  be  bought,  if  upon  the  market,  for  less 
than  §10.00  cash,  but  being  new  and  not  in 
market  are  worth  §25.00  to  any  bright  cul- 
tivator. Remember,  when  accepting  this 
offer  you  may  select  any  of  the  above  nov- 
elties, any  or  all  of  which  will  be  sent  you 
free  by  paying  only  for  the  mailing,  which 
will  cost  from  2  to  8  cents  each.  For  spec- 
imen copy  send  to  the  Rural  New-  Yorker, 
New  York  City.  Send  all  club  subscriptions 
direct  to 

FARM  AM)  FIRESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ur  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Smites. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ALL. 

No  matter  in  what  garb  thy  form's  arrayed, 
We  needs  must  love  thee  ever,  charming  maid. 
What  tho'  we  rail  at  robes  that  trail  the 
ground, 

Or  cling  in  sheath-like  folds  thy  limbs  around; 
What  tho'  thy  waist  be  long  and  wondrous 
slim, 

Or  swathed  beneath  tby  arms  in  Empire  trim; 
What  t  ho'  suspenders  hold  thy  skirts  in  place, 
Thy  sleeves  be  tight,  or  hugely  puffed  with 
lace; 

We  still  must  worship,  whatso'er  thy  fads 
Of  boots  and  bustles,  pompadours  or  pads. 
And  e'en  should  hoops  come  in  (grim  shapes 
once  laid), 

They'll  find  us  at  thy  feet,  oh  charming  maid. 

— Life 

THEY  WASN'T  BUSINESSLIKE. 

J  ~f  ow  many  stamps  do  you  sell  for  a 
/^-\  I  quarter?"  she  said  to  the  stamp 

ri^l/*}|    clerk  at  the  post-office. 

1  "Twenty-five  one-cent  ones,  or 

A  twelve  two-cent  ones,  ma'am." 

"Don't  you  give  back  the  odd  cent  change?" 
"Certainly." 

"Are  they  the  Columbian  stamps  or  the  old 
kind?" 

"I  can  give  you  either." 

"Don't  the  old-style  ones  come  a  little 
cheaper  now  ?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"I  thought  they  would.  They're  out  of  style, 
you  know." 

"The  government  receives  them  the  same  as 
the  new  ones  in  payment  of  postage,  and  many 
people  prefer  them." 

"But  their  red  color  doesn't  match  some 
styles  of  envelopes." 

"I  can't  help  that." 

"Couldn't  you  sell  rne  a  dozen  of  the  old  two- 
cent  ones  for  fifteen  cents?" 
"No,  ma'am." 

/'Couldn't  you  on  Friday?" 
"No,  ma'am." 

"But  that's  bargain  day  at  the  stores." 
"Possibly,  but  not  the  post-office." 
"When  is  your  bargain  day?" 
"We  don't  have  any." 

"Not  have  any  bargain  day!  Well,  I  never! 
And  my  husband  told  me  the  post-office  was 
run  on  business  principles.  Why,  you  don't 
know  the  first  principles  of  business.  I  won't 
patronize  such  an  establishment.  I'll  go 
across  the  street  and  buy  a  stamp  at  the  drug- 
store." 

Which  she  did.— Harper's  Bazar. 


IT  SUITED  THE  CAUCUS. 

The  politicians  of  the  second  ward  were  in 
convention  to  choose  from  among  their  ranks 
a  man  to  represent  the  ward  in  the  city  coun- 
cil. Nominations  were  in  order.  P.  Magnin 
arose,  and  upon  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
chairman,  slowly  and  with  characteristic 
eloquence  said : 

"Gintlemin  av  this  convention,  Oi  move 
thot  we  nominate  Pathrick  O'Hoolihan  t'  rip- 
risint  th'  interists  av  th'  Dimecrotic  party  av 
th'  sicond  ward  in  th'  city  council." 

"Who's  O'Hoolihan?"  came  a  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  hall. 

"He's  a  frind  of  moine,"  replied  Politician 
Magnin. 

"Whir  is  he?"  came  another  voice  from  the 
same  direction. 

"He'll  be  over  t'  this  counthry  in  about  two 
mouths." 

The  reply  was  satisfactory  to  the  convention, 
and  O'Hoolihan  was  placed  on  the  list  of  del- 
egates.— Chicago  Tub. 


AT  THE  INAUGURATION. 

The  lobby  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  The 
murmur  of  voices  was  stilled.  The  shuffling 
of  feet  overthe  marble  floor  ceased.  An  avenue 
was  made  through  the  solid  mass  of  humanity. 
Some  men  bared  their  heads. 

They  lifted  his  lueless  form  gently  from  the 
floor  near  the  entrance  to  the  bar-room.  Pity- 
ing eyes  fell  upon  that  white,  bloodless  face  set 
in  the  rigors  of  death.  Every  bone  in  that  limp 
clay  had  been  broken.  His  young  life  had  been 
crushed  out  of  him,  yet  so  suddenly  that- he 
didn't  know  what  struck  him. 

"What  did  it?"  asked  the  man  with  the  tur- 
tle soup  complexion  of  the  man  with  a  stiff 
neck. 

"He  thoughtlessly  said  aloud,  'Colonel,  come 
in  and  drink,'  and  they  responded  to  a  man." 
—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


FINANCE. 

"I  made  $10  this  morning,  pa." 

"That's  right,  my  son.  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
you  recognize  the  advisability  of  being  inde- 
pendent of  parental  assistance.  How  did  you 
make  it,  my  boy?" 

"Borrowed  it  from  ma."—  Truth. 


AN  OBSERVING  BOY. 

Mother  (severely)— "Why  did  you  grab  your 
hat  before  the  minister  was  half  through  the 
benediction?" 

Little  boy— "I  thort  I'd  start  early  to  avoid 
th'  rush."— Street  «fc  Smith's  Good  ITews. 


AN  OBEDIENT  CHILD. 

Mother— "Now,  never  let  me  catch  you  In 
the  jam  again." 

Willie — "I— I— tried  not  to  let  you  catch  me 
this  time."— Pack. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Miss  Flirt— "Who  is  going  to  give  the  bride 
away?"  Miss  Pert— "I  could,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  so  mean."— Philadelphia  Hecord. 

"My  wife  is  queen  of  the  tea-table,"  remarked 
a  host  to  a  friendly  visitor.  "And  she  never 
reigns  but  she  pours."  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Rimer— "I've  written  a  poem  on  the  crin- 
oline." 

Trivvet— "That's  right.  It  deserves  it."— Life. 

Small  son— "I  don't  want  to  wear  these 
things!"  Mother— "Why?  Those  are  sus- 
penders." Small  son— "I  know.  I  'spects 
you'll  be  puttin'  me  in  dresses  next." 

Every  reader  of  this  journal  can  get  a  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated  edition  of  that 
famous  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  free  by 
accepting  the  grand  Free  Gift  offer  on  page  23. 

Mrs.  Herdso — "I  hear  your  son  has  married  a 
girl  you  don't  like." 

Mrs.  Saidso — "On  the  contrary,  she  was»a  girl 
we  did  like,  and  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had  in 
the  house." 

"Why,  Bridget!"  exclaimed  the  housewife, 
"I  can  write  my  name  in  the  dust  here!" 
"Deed,  ma'am,"  replied  Bridget,  admiringly, 
"Thot's  more  nor  I  can  do.  There's  nothijj' 
loike  education  after  all,  is  there,  ma'am?" 

A  man  had  a  farm ;  he  planted  pop-corn.  He 
filled  the  barn  with  pop^corn.  The  barn  caught 
fire.  The  pop-corn  began  to  pop ;  it  burst  the 
barn  and  spread  over  the  fields,  and  a  near- 
sighted cow  thought  the  corn  was  snow  and 
froze  to  death. 

Littl^boy— "Mayn't  I  be  a  preacher  when  I 
grow  up?"  "Of  course  you  may,  my  pet,  if  you 
want  to."  Little  boy— "Yes,  I  do.  I  s'pose 
I've  got  to  go  to  church  all  my  life,  anyhow, 
and  it's  a  good  deal  harder  to  sit  still  than  to 
walk  around  and  holler."—  Good  SYetvs. 

Oppenstrauss— "My  frent,  dot  ring  is  wort 
five  hundret  tollars,  and  I  let  you  haf  it  for 
sixty-five." 

Jones— "But  it  has  the  initial  letter  'W' 
on  it." 

Oppenstrauss— "My  freut,  dot  ring  is  such  a 
bargain  it  would  pay  you  to  haf  your  name 
changed." 

Old  Hopeful— "Now,  my  boy,  your  education 
is  finished.  What  are  you  going  to  be?  Choose 
whatever  business  you  like,  and  I'll  give  you 
all  the  assistance  I  can." 

Young  Hopeful— "Well,  I  think  I'd  like  to  be 
a  king." 

Old  Hopeful— "All  right !  You  shall  be  the 
janitor  of  the  new  flats  I  am  building." 

"This  crinoline  craze,"  said  the  exchange  ed-~ 
itor,  as  he  bit  off  the  point  of  his  pencil  and 
tried  to  sharpen  his  cigar,  "will  only  reach  the 
outskirts  of  societ y." 

"But  if  woman  gets  wrapped  up  in  it,"  re- 
turned the  religious  editor,  "I  look  for  an  all- 
around  revolution." 

"It  is  a  stiff  problem,"  continued  the  ex- 
change editor,  "and  among  all  the  fads  it 
stands  alone." 

And  the  office  cat  stirred  uneasily  in  her 
sleep.— Defiance  J^eivs. 

He  was  sentimental— she  was  practical.  He 
was  poetical  as  they  walked  through  the 
gloaming  and  talked  of  the  stars,  while  she 
was  thinking,  seriously  thinking,  of  the  future 
bread  and  meat.  "Why  do  these  persimmon- 
trees  give  forth  such  mournful  sounds  as  the 
gentle  zephyrs  play  through  their  tops,  my 
darling?"  asked  he.  "I  don't  know,  George; 
but  I  should  imagine  that  if  you  were  as  full 
of  green  persimmons  as  they  are  you  would  be 
apt  to  give  forth  'mournful  sounds,'  too." 
Then  a  silence,  such  as  could  be  felt,  settled 

upon  the  scene,  and  they  slowly  drifted  apart. 

t 

Mrs.  Bilkins — "Oh,  goodie!  Here's  a  letter 
from  Cousin  George." 

Mr.  Bilkins— "Huh !  Who  cares  for  him?" 

Mrs.  Bilkins— "Eh?  Why,  he  lives  in  Chi- 
cago, and  his  house  is  close  to  the  fair  grounds, 
and  it's  the  very  place  for  us  to  go  next  sum- 
mer. I  wrote  to  him  telling  him  we  were  all 
just  dying  to  see  him  and  his  lovely  family. 
I  wonder  what  he  says.  Read  it;  I'm  too 
nervous." 

Mr.  Bilkins  (reading)— "My  dear  cousin :  You 
will  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  us  all  once  more. 
I  have  rented  my  house,  and  we  shall  make 
you  a  good,  long  visit  next  summer." 

New  proof  that  your  true  Briton  jokes  and 
enjoys  humor  "wi'  dufficulty"  comes  period- 
ically to  t  he  notice  of  Americans.  The  smok- 
ing-room of  an  ocean  steamer  furnished  a 
recent  instance.  An  American  was  called 
upon  in  his  turn  for  a  story,  but,  he  excused 
himself  under  the  plea  that  he  had  forgotten 
all  the  stories  that  he  once  knew.  "In  fact," 
said  he,  "I'm  like  the  old  woman  who  said 
there  were  three  things  she  never  could  re- 
member—names, numbers,  and  she'd  forgotten 
the  third."  Everybody  accepted  the  excuse  as 
adequate,  but  the  inevitable  Briton  piped  up 
after  the  laughter  had  subsided.  "Ah,  but 
that  story  of  yours,  you  know,  isn't  it  a  bit  of 
a  puzzle?" 


Have  You  Catarrh? 

Send  4c.  for  sample  of  my  C  Cure. 
Or  Asthma?  Send  4c.  for  my  A  Relief. 
"  Piles?  Send  10c.  for  my  P  Cure. 

"  Constipation?  Send  10c.  for  my  C  Cure. 

I  do  not  puff  these  articles  I  simply  invite 
you  to  test  and  Judge  for  yourself,  confident 
that  you  will  want  more. 
H.  G.  COLMAN,  Chemist,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mention  this  paper. 


VOU DYE  IN 30  MINUTES 

m  Turkey  red  on  cotton  that  won't  freeze,  boil  or 
wash  out.  No  other  will  do  it.  Package  colors,  2 
lbs,  by  mail  10  eta,  6,  any  color  for  wool  or  cotton,  40c. 
Big  pay  agents,  write  quick.    Mention  this  paper. 

FRENCH   DYE  CO.,  Vassar,  Mich. 

"IfYou 


CARDS-* 


■■  Hup  tci  u*  largest  sample  book  • 

cica  hiidre  UEi,  i  -k  friar*.  aa'aLspa  *ad  c*1Uij  cirti 

"    L-ACYYILLE.  OHIO. 


-2,-*..  BCCKEYKCA£DCO., 


CARPS 


K  LEAD  IN'  LATEST  STYLES  AT  LOWEST  PBICES. 
ISS,  BASKETS.  LACE  ELHiE  CARDS.  El*.  SaS- 
PLESZc   CLINTON  BBuS..  CL1NTONVLLLB.  CONN, 


TOCB  NA1IB  on  25  Iot.1t  C&rdj.  1 
1  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  com 

_    •  !.....-:  JEWK 


ABB  CXMABBIED— Scad  jtmr  glo*«  mitnn  ud 
-  cecli  pofi+ft  *-  3  rcociTB  by  return  mail,  a  pi— met 
surprise.       CUM  AS.        9  C  Atc.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


r-»  a  nnA  T»<\r*  srtAO  50  BAHPLB  STTT.E3  AS*t>  LIST  OP 
nARTlN  rflR  IRQ/*     3»  premium  articles  FREE. 
UnnUw  run  IQJ waHAVERsiKi-r)  pub. CA&iz.oHia 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  m 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  H. 


ade.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
Uakpeu  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


4O0 


CARDS.  MOTTOES.  GAMES.  PUZZLES,  ftc. ,  t 
AGT* 3  FULL  OUTFIT  &  THIS  RIN'G,  2  CTS.  I 
TUTXLB  MFG.  CO,  NOETE  HAVEN,  CONN.  * 


LADIES  ^      Jo  wril>DS  for  nie  at  home  niakt-  £18.<X 


weekly.  R«ply.  with  eelf-addressedstamped    SOO  SCRAP 
envelope.  Cam  1  la  A.  A  vtuY,  Box  A,  South  Bend,  Ind.     *   ■■■■■■■■■■ 


U~FREE 


AGENTS 


wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid. 
At  home  or  to  trave  I.  Teamfornlshei 
Ire*.  P.O.VlCKEBY,Augusta,Me. 


LADIES 


M  ake  men 's  wages  writing  for  iue  at  home.  For 
terms  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  envel- 
ope.  RUTH  CHESTER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


MEN  WANTED 


Every  county,  to  distribute  circulars  ONLY. 
CASH  PAID.  Eoekisa  Stimo.  ADVERTISERS* 
BO  BEAD.  Na  GS  Broadww.  NEW  VQSK  ClTf, 


50 


Cats  a  Circle* 


0NCEA  WOMAN  Sees  our  Rotary  Biscuit  an* 
CakeCntterSjShe  will  bny  them  No.2  cuts  round , 
"No  4  square.  Samples  of  either  mailed  for  15c., 
both  for  25c  IGEiTS  WAKTED.  Columbia 
Specialty  Mfg  Co.  32-40  S,  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 


AGENTS 


Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge's  Automatic 
Cooker.  E^ery  woman 
buys.  Best  and  cheapest 
cooker  sold.  Bisr  JProfits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circulars  address  W .  £.  BE  VIC  RIDGE,  Baltimore.  Aid- 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOMi 
EMPLOYMENT. 

I  such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad 
_f  dressing:  envelopes,  etc..  will 
make  HO  a  week.  Work  steady.  So  Caniassliig.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting-  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-Operatlre  Toilet  Co.  South  Bead,  ln<L 


NOVELTIES 


-  "Pi 

Edition  oi 

GUIDE— WORLD'S  FAIR 


$30  to  S50 

A 

WEEK 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
m^nor  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  eYery  office. 
SEIiLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  §700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

m       .  The  African  KolaPlant, 

m\  Cttl  rVl  VI  discovered  in  Congo.  West 
■  »0  %■  I  Africa,    is  Nature's  Sure 

Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
ForI^»rge  Trial  Case.  FREE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Vine  St .  .Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If  affile 
sore  e 


ves  use  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


U/IUTCn  a  ladv  in  every  locality  to  write  for  me 
WAR  ICU  at  home.  $3aday.  NO  CANVASSIHQ.  Reply 
with  stamp.  Aliss  Verna  Langdon,  So.  Bend, Ind. 

fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  29.    Holly,  Mich. 


VnilD  U  A  M  C  oa£5loiel;  Cird],l  %1  NoFmn- 
lUUK  H  Al¥IE  taiaPen.Scarf  Pia.Wateh  Chain.  Col- 
lar Button,  Cuff  Buttons,  and  our  new  POPULAR  MONTHLY 
SmM.,&Ufor  luc  *  2e-  for  postag*.  CLLNION  BROS-,  0  ..;  ■:.  >  lle.Coss. 

,TOTJB,  >*A5IZ  on  S5  Lovely  Cards,  perfect  Gems;  sod  Premi- 
ums, 1  Ring.  Fountain  Pen,  Guff  Button*,  Collar  Button,  Scarf 
Pin, Watch  chain,  etc;  all,  with  our  Dew  Popular  Monthly, 3  mo*. 

far  10c  a&d  2c  poeugc  jewex  card  co.,  climonville,  coxs. 
FOUR  NAME  on  25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS 


1  Autograph  * 

Album.  1  &inc.  1  Pocket  Pencil,  lmU  Gold  Pig.«H| 

-     Sample  cae^-  :-«  n»  *..t,  n.-s  *c  HXLBUMH 


LADIES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SfflS&flftW. 

valuable  premiums.  Send  25  cents  for  our  mammoth 
outfit  to  agents.  The  Imperial  Tea  Co.,  Cadiz,  0. 

CANNOT  be  told   from  a 
I  cigar.      Hade  of  asbesu*. 
    Holds  a  large  pipeful  of  ♦ 

tie...  I-.r  ~-i-7?.     ^-iCipI:   It  m^l  F^h  ^in'.'r   Citik-JUc ,  l'C.  !Q 

stamps.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO.,  Nonralk,  Conn. 

MIIQT  UAVFAeents  AT  ONCE.  Sample 
IfflUOl  rlMlt  Sashlock  ■  Pat.  1^2'  free  by  mail 
for  2c.  Stamp.  Imni  nse.  Unrivalled.  Only  good 
one  ever  invented-.  Beats  weights.  Sales  unparalleled. 
$12  a  Day.    Write  quid:  Brohard  &  Co.,  Phila. 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgreefi*  Sfe.  Co.,  131  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 

AGENTS  WANTED  f0J  tlie  authentic  life 

—  of  BLAINE. 

A  chance  of  a  life  time.  Freight  paid.  Credit  given.  Best 
book.  Best  terms.  Outfit  free.  Send  at  once  10c.  for  post- 
age and  packing.  B. H. Woodward  &  Co., Baltimore, Md. 
It  will  pay  you  towritef  or  special  termson  the  authentic 
edition, no  matter  what  book  you  are  selling;  offer  most 
extraordinary  ever  made  in  history  of  book-selling. 

IF  YOU  WANT  WORK  SS 

dress  immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5*00  per  day  to  53.000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  atrial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  M'rite  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1013,  Augmsta,  3Ie. 

PinlessClothes  Line 

WANTED — Salesmen  to  whom  we  will  give  exclusive 
tekextoky  to  sell  out  celebrated  Pesxess  Clothes  Lixe, 
the  only  line  ever  invented  that  holds  clothes  without 
plss — a  wonderful  success;  or  our  famous  Foctntau*  Ink 
Keasee  whichwillerase  ink  instantly,  and  has  no  eqtjal. 
The  success  of  our  salesmen  shows  the  great  demand  for 
these  articles,  many  making  %2Q  to  $50  per  day.  On  receipt  of 
50c  will  mail  sample  of  either,  or  sample  of  both  for  SI,  with 

S rice-lists  and  terms.  PIXLESS  CLOTHES  LINE  CO., 
ro.  168Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Jilass. 

Fountain  Ink  Eraser 

for^^Picturesque  Chicago 

AND** 

200  *  Magnificent  Engravings,  coating  •nenrlv 
$10,000,  taken  especially  for  this  book.  Greatest  sel- 
ler of  recent  years.  Special  terms  to  agents.  Canvass- 
ing  outfit  free,  add  25c.  for  postage.  Freight  paid. 
Complete  copy  mailed  for  retail  price  51.50.  g 
R.  H.  WOODWARD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Agents  wanted  for  other  books  and  Bibles,  Credit  given 


LlQcElseCAfiDCO.,  iiuiifaHAVE>",COS>\  ( 


VflllD  UAIIC"  C3  Ciris.  NEW  STYLES 

1  UUfl  II  AHfl  C  THIS  WEEK.  Au».  Album. 
375  AlbamVers<3,EinriPeiicU.F0C>~rAlNP£X.InUi»li 
Sanii'f,  Asrent's  New  Ss^pIcb  £  STORY  PAPER  3  *  _ 
MONTHS,  ALLluc    CLDitOS  4  CO.,  MOfciaHAVEi,  COJCi. 


5>'AME  OX  25 
3 Lovely  Cards 

King,  1  Paaai.  1  Hui- 
'=ief.lPe£  AH*ld«. 


"Do  You 


want  &  picture  ar  Tour  rotnr.  bps  mam 

or  WIFE  FBEE1"  If  too  do.  Sand  ii*Br  tt 
puuge  K>  CLIMAX  CO.,    »  C  A**.,  CHICAGO. 


QUITAR 


FREE 


6elf  taught,  without  notes,  50  cts. 
_  BANJO.S1.  Circular  and  cat.  of  In- 
■stramenti  FBEE.  A.  PARKE.  85  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago. 

flllR  niP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 

uun  Wli  }iest  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bacnmanville,  Pa. 

TO  All  Either  Violin,  Guitar.  Banjo  or 
1  U  H  LL  Mandolin  player's  guide.  Well 
worth  $1.  C.  A.  Lohman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BICYCLE 


TO  A N  V  BOX  OR  GIRL 

under  16  years  o  f  age  who  will  work  for 
ua  after  school.  NO  M0XEY  XEEDED. 
Sand  tl>ii  id*,  to  A.  CURTIS  *  CO.. 
tfWEaT  y L'iSCJ  ST., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aylfi;* 

WITH  U9  OTBEE  LATEST  BONOS.  COURTSHIP  IN  It  ACTS,  STCOliPLET'a 
ST0ELE3  BY  PAM0US  ACTHOR3.  BUDGET  OF  WIT  AND  FUN.  OUTDE  TO  PER- 
FECT ETIQUETTE,  ALLTBE.SE  BOu IIS.  MUSIC,  fcc.  nhdSAJiPLESOraVEEY 
ELSD  Of  CAHDS  DSED,  ?G&  ONLY  10 Ctt,  ALUNO  *  00.,  DC&HAH,  CONN. 

SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers,  Dialogues,  Calisthenics,  Fortune  Tellers, 
Dream  Books.  Debates,  Letter  Writers,  Etiquette, 
etc.   Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  23  Ann  St.,  New  i*ork. 

nnim  for  our  list  of  19  Cat*, 
nn  HI  l'°»9  °*  luueic  and 
iUIUIV  Musical  Inatrmment.. 

W.  Story.  26  Central  SUBostoa,  Mass 

Tot  two  years  I 
have  made  $25 
 a  Week  at  home 

instructions  FREE,  to  lady  readers.  Send  stamped,  sel  f  addressed 
envelope.  {Nohuintmt-L  9.B&  J.  A.  51 A N  N  IN o ,  Boxl 5 «  Anna, Ohio, 

jm^  m  m  THIS  OUT,  s«>d  to  as  with  IS  eenti  ia  stampe,  and 

H  ^TT^    ne  will  tend  our  big  family  journal  3  months,  also 
Game  of  Authors  (43  card*).  Checker  Board.  Secret 
I  ■  I  of  Veatnloqoisxn,  Album  Writer'e  Manual,  14  Magic 

Tricta,  Fcteudc  TeHing  Secrets,  6  new  Puixles.  It 
Parlor  Games,  Laogaage  of  Flower*,  and  aereral  other 
thina.    AH  for  onlj  IS  ceaie  in  stampe.    bend  to^ay  and  b«  happy. 
ASEEICAS  NATION  PCB.  CO.,  Box  1729,  Boston,  ~ 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS 


•  i^-HELP  WANTED  • 

™¥e  waot  local  addresses  prepared  for  circulars  by  ladies  at^ 
0  home.    Also  other  pleasant,  easy  office  wort  done.   We  guar-  a 

an  tee  good  wages  the  entire  year.   Send  stamp  for  our  NEW 
0  TOILET  ART  BOOK,  and  receive  Free  particulars  of  a  Splen-  M 
wdid  offer.    SYLVAN  TOILET  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

•  ••••••  •  •  ••••••••• 


Cut  this  Out 


and  return  it  to  us 
with  lOe  silver  or 
stamps,andwe  will 
insert  yonr  name  In 
our  Agents'  Directory,  You  will  get  thousands  of  Papers,  Cards, 
Magazines,  Novelties,  ete.  .from  publishers  and  manufaetu- 
i   rers  who  want  agents.  DON'T  MISS  THIS  but  send  at  on" 
I   you  will  be  well  pleased.  WESTERN  MAIL  CO.  St,  Louis,  1 


Any  man, 
woman,  boy 

'or  girl  can 
make  good 


SELL  MUSIC  ^ 

pay  at  home  or  traveliDg,  selling  our  popular  music 
Send  tour  cents  postage  for  five  complete  full  sized 
sample  pieces  of  the  very  latest  popular,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

■vvOODWABD&CO.,8i2  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK . 

IPr  FACTORY  COST 

*8«»7  buys  a  865.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
#18.98  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  sty  1* 
machine  inthe  world.  25 different  styles  at 
in  tcrinediate  prices.  Warriaii  ted  10  yeara. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  selling  ma- 
chines direct.  Sendforeatalogue  PWi 
Terms  forsecuring  a  sewing  machincFBll 
^CHICAGO  S£wlKaUACHXH£  CO.  Cfcic&go,nL 

I  A  PRESENT.  | 

*  ! 


6ing  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends.  ■£ 
or  act  as  agent  if  voucan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  JL 
I  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  * 

•  first  from  each  county.   Write  quick.   Address  ~ 


*  N   Y.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  41 

ijt  >^  ijt  iji  iji  •JiiH*        'i'        'M^'J'  'i'HH   9f  'i"J("M' 


AnFMTS$50to$IOO 


— A— 
.WEEK. 

Ladies  or  Oents.  Best  seller  known.  Need- 
ed at  every  I.   .     place  of  business  or  farm 
~  the  year  round.  "Home**  Electric  Motor 
runsallkindaoflightmaculnery.  Cheap- 
esipoweron  earth.  Connected  Instantly  to 
asb  or  sewing  machine,  corn  shelter, 
□mps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers'  or  dentists' 
machinery,  &c.  Clean,  Noiseless,  lasts 
a  life-time.   No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sals.  Guar- 
anteed. Profits  immense.  Ctrcalar*  free. 
OThARRISON  Sc  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


PDRffiAi7RAMEg  | 

Send  us  at  once  a  photograph  or  tintype  of  yourself  or  any  member 
of  vour  family,  living  or  dead,  and  we  will  make  from  same  one  of 
"our  enlarged  life-like  ponraits  [together  with  frume  complete], 
ABSOLCTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  This  offer  is  made  in  order  to  intro- 
duce our  portraits  and  frames  in  your  vicinity, for  one  of  our  fine  portraits  placed 
In  Tour  home  will  do  us  more  good  tban'anv  other  advertisement.  This  offer  is  madeDI 
rnniiK'MTU  and  we  will  forfeit  ONE  lll'XDREl*  dollars  toanyone  sending  us  a  photograph 
)i  s7 1  urin?  his  portrait  and  frame  FREE  as  per  this  offer.  We  guarantee  thereturn  of  your 
n-ive  nofearof  losing  it.  Address  all  your  letters  to  Brooklyn  Art  Union.  627  Marcy  Ave.. 
«t  Krnokl»n  N  Y.  References:  all  banks  and  Express  Co's.  in  New  Yorli  and  UrookijD. 
St.,  woomju, "  •  put  y  onp  name  and  address  back  of  photos. 


phot 
cor. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  tov  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDN  A  L.  SMYTH E.  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 

^WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WACES.= 


April  1,  1893. 
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THE  LITTLE  OLD  STORE. 

Oh,  the  little  old  store  with  the  bell  on  the 
door, 

That  rang  as  you  went  out  or  in, 
With  a  ting-a-ling-ling,  as  it  swung  on  the 
spring 

And  deafened  your  ears  with  its  din ! 
Oh,  the  little  old  store  gave  measure  and 
more, 

And  everything  smelled  sweet  of  spice ; 
Though  'twas  dark,  to  say  true,  and  nothing 

was  new, 
Yet  everything  sold  there  was  nice. 

For  a  quaint  little  maid,  in  muslin  arrayed, 

Would  answer  each  ring  from  the  door, 
And  smiles  sweet  and  simple,  played  tag  with 
the  dimple 

In  the  cheeks  of  the  maid  of  the  store. 
I  used  often  to  stop  in  the  little  old  shop, 

And  sometimes  for  nothing  at  all, 
But  to  just  shake  the  spring,  and  to  hear  the 
bell  ring 

For  Nelly  to  answer  its  call. 

Ah  !  those  times  are  all  o'er,  the  little  old  store 

Has  vanished  with  old-fashioned  ways; 
Till  sometimes  it  seems  as  but  one  of  the 
dreams 

That  we  have  of  our  boyhood  days. 
Though  a  faint,  vague  regret  comes  over  me 
yet 

As  I  think  of  those  days,  now  no  more, 
In  my  heart  I  would  fain  be  a  glad  lad  again 
And  with  Nell  in  the  little  old  store. 

— S.  L.  Mc  Cardie,  in  Puck. 


WOMEN  AS  COMPOSERS. 

paragraph  in  the  Elite  News  ap- 
peared as  follows :  "Women 
as  a  sex  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  while,  as'conipared  with 
men,  greater  numbers,  prob- 
ably, have  received  musical 
instruction '  during  the  past 
century,  they  have  not  shown 
the  creative  talent  that  men  have." 

Whereupon  a  lady  correspondent  imme- 
diately wrote :  "It  is  probably  true  that 
more  women  than  men  have  received  mu- 
sical instruction,  of  a  sort,  but  not  of  the 
sort  that  qualifies  any  one  to  become  a 
composer.  Girls,  as  a  rule,  are  taught 
music  superficially,  simply  as  an  accom- 
plishment. To  enable  them  to  play  and 
sing  agreeably  is  the  whole  object  of  their 
mus,  if!  lessons. ,  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that 
a  girl's  father  cares  to  have  her  taught  the 
underlying  laws  of  harmony  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  musical  composition.  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  the  countries  where  the 
greatest  musical  composers  have  originated, 
the  standard  of  women's  education  is  es- 
pecially low,  and  the  idea  of  a  woman's 
'sphere'  particularly  restricted.  The  Ger- 
man or  Italian  girl  who  should  confess  an 
ambition  to  become  a  composer,  would  be 
regarded  as  out  of  her  sphere,  if  not  as  out 
of  her  mind.  Yet  it  is  now  known  that  some 
of  Mendelssohn's  songs  were  composed  by 
his  sister,  Fanny  Mendelssohn,  who  pub- 
lished them  under  her  brother's  name  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  unwomanliness.  No 
one  detected  the  difference,  or  thought  these 
pieces  unworthy  of  even  that  celebrated 
composer." 


OATMEAL  AND  ORANGES. 

No  sort  of  food  is  better  for  the  complex- 
ion than  oatmeal  and  oranges.  The  finest 
complexions  in  the  world  are  those  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  ladies,  who  live  largely 
on  coarse-grained  food  and  fruit,  like  the 
orange  or  banana.  Is  is  said  that  the  fact  is 
becoming  appreciated,  and  that  some  ladies, 
to  acquire  and  preserve  a  good  con.plexion, 
are  living  almost  entirely  on  oranges.  Half 
a  dozen  for  breakfast,  with  a  cup  of  coffee ; 
a  dozen  for  lunch,  with  a  glass  of  milk  and 
a  saucer  of  oatmeal,  and  a  dozen  more  for 
supper,  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  sip  of 
tea,  may  not  be  high  living  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  such  a  course  of  diet 
will  bring  a  complexion  of  peach  and  ivory 
which  will  drive  almost  any  belle  out  of 
her  head  with  envy.— St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
oerat. 


WHAT  COLOR  TO  WEAR. 

An  artist's  rule  as  to  color  is:  Choose 
carefully  only  those  tints  of  which  a  dupli- 
cate may  be  found  in  the  hair,  the  eyes  or 
the  complexion.  A  woman  with  blue-gray 
eyes,  and  a  thin,  neutral-tinted  complexion, 
is  never  more  becomingly  dressed  than  in 
the  blue  shades  in  which  gray  is  mixed,  for 
in  these  complexions  there  is  a  certain 
delicate  blueness.  A  brunette  is  never  so 
exquisite  as  in  cream  color,  for  she  has  re- 
produced the  tinting  of  her  skin  in  her 
dress.  Put  the  same  dress  on  a  colorless 
blond  and  she  will  be  far  from  charming, 
while  in  gray  she  would  be  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  reason  is  plain— in  the  blond's 


sallowness  there  are  tints  of  gray,  and  in  the 
dark  woman's  pallor  there  are  always  yel- 
lowish tones,  the  same  as  predominate  in 
the  cream-colored  dress. 

Women  who  have  rather  florid  complex- 
ions look  well  in  various  shades  of  plum 
and  heliotrope,  also  in  certain  shades  of 
dove  gray,  for  to  a  trained  eye  this  color 
has  a  tinge  of  pink  which  harmonizes  with 
the  flesh  of  the  face.  Blonds  look  fairer 
and  younger  in  dead  black,  like  that  of 
wool  goods  or  velvet,  while  brunettes  re- 
quire the  sheen  of  satin  or  gloss  of  silk  in 
order  to  wear  black  to  advantage. — Fancy 
Goods  Graphic. 


TO  CURE  WARTS. 

Pass  a  clean,'  bright,  new  pin  through 
the  wart,  and  then  hold  it  so  you  can  ap- 
ply one  end  of  the  pin  to  the  flame  of  a 
lamp;  hold  it  there  until  the  wart  fries 
under  the  action  of  the  heat.  A  wart  so 
treated  will  take  final  leave.  A  wart  with 
a  slender  root  may  be  destroyed  by  fasten- 
ing around  it  a  silk  thread  or  horsehair. 
After  it  drops  off,  the  roots  should  be 
touched  with  caustic  to  prevent  it  growing 
again.  Hard  warts  should  be  cut  off 
smoothly  with  a  knife  or  sharp  scissors, 
and  then  caustic  applied  to  their  roots  to 
destroy  them.  Warts  may  also  be  cured 
by  touching  repeatedly  with  lunar  caustic, 
blue  vitriol,  or  chloride  of  zinc— Dr.  George 
M.  Beard. 


"DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  OR  SMOKE 
YOUR  LIFE  AWAY" 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  just  received,  which 
tells  all  about  NO-TO-BAC,  the  wonderful, 
harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cui'e.  Sold 
at  drug  stores.  NO-TO-BAC  costs  but  a  trifle, 
and  man  who  wants  to  quit  and  can't,  had 
better  send  for  it  to-day ;  mailed  free. 
Address  THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 

Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 

For  alleviating  that  irritation 
felt  by  those  who  suffer  from 
any  Bronchial  Affection, 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches 
are  most  useful.  An  unexcelled 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness and  Sore  Throat. 


Pilp  Ciiffprprc  ^  you  want  to  he  cured  drop  a  pos- 
rilG  OUIIGI  GO  tal  card  to  twenty-year  sufferer, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Cotton,  Box  311,  Columbus,  Ga. 


I  AMPS  SEND  stamp  for  free  description  of  "In- 
IHUI LO  fallible  Safeguards"  (no  drugs,  no 
deception.)    Mme.    i,elYoir,    Hampton,  Va. 


"NOTHING 

BUT 
THE 

rei/m 


We  ara  Curing  Caneers—  Can  cure 
you  without  knife  or  pain.  Write 
iortrue  testimonials  explaining 
Drok  Method.AHskindiseasesex- 
cept  cancers  cured  by  mail.  Pin- 
gree&Treakl9l241WabashAv,Chic'go 


BEAUTIFUL  QUEEN  MAB'S 

curious  eccentricities  are  illustrated  by  fine  original 
engravings  in  Dr.  O.  P.  Brown's  unique  Shakes- 
pearian Almanac  for  1S93.  Specimen  copy 
mailed  on  receipt  of  address  on  post  card.  Address 
J.  Gibson  Brown,  47  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MENDING  TISSUE 


Repairs  clothing  better  than  needle  and  thread  ;  Silk, 
Satin,  Cotton  and  Woolen,  Kid  Gloves,  Macintosh, 
Umbrellas,  etc.,  all  colors.  Sample  yard,  10c.  Three 
yards,  2Jc.  Twelve  yards,  65c.  Stamps  taken.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  STATNEB  k  CO.,  Providence.  E.  I. 

FAMILY  RECORD 

Lord's  Prayer,  Beatitudes,  Life  of  Christ,  i  Beautiful 
Pictures,  each  16x22.  in  colors,  upon  a  back  ground  of 
Pure  Gold.  Price  50  cents  each,  but  to  any  one  who 
will  return  this  advt.  with  order,  35c.;  6  for  M.25: 12  for 
82.00;  25  for 84.00;  100  for  813.50;  500  with  watch  and  chain, 
865.A11  charges  prepaid  and  all  unsold  goods  taken  back 
and  money  refunded.  STANDARD  SCPPLY  HOCSE.CbJcago. 

£frt**t*tt*tt*tttt*tttt**tt* 
£A  GRAND  DISCOVERY! !  % 


.Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers  :  a  solid  metals 
ras  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  off  :  goods  guaran-2 
^teedto  wear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of* 
l"silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime :  agents  average  fronr4 
•■S50  to  Sioo  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-H 
fwhere,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metah+ 
fjjoods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  ir..i 
^daily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  2 
^STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass.T 


\A/WVWVWWVA/WVVVWWWWVWVU 

ROOT,  BARK  and  BLOSSOM 

The  Best  Stomach,  Liver.  Kidney  and  Blood  Remedy. 

Pains  in  Back  and  Limbs,  Tired,  Dragged  Out,  Nervous 
Feeling,  Debility  and  Low  Vitality  Quickly  Cured  as 
well  as  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Sleeplessness,  Dizzi- 
ness" Rheumatism  or  Catarrh.  Sample  Free  for  stamps. 

AGENTS  PAID  WEEKLY  SALARY.  ( 
91  box  two  months' supply )  i  Sent  by  mail  or  at  moit  Drne- 
50c  "  one  month's  supply  f  \  gists.  Try  It  and  Be  Wei? 
ROOT,  BARK  &  BLOSSOM,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  whe 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  then 
express  and  post  office  address.  Eespectf  ullv, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  Yoifc 


A 

Lucky 
Discovery. 

1.  By  Bending  &  postal  with  your  name  and  addreu 

2.  To  Post-office  Box  D1692,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

3.  You  will  learn  how  to  make  from  $3  to  $8  a  day 
■4.  Without  neglecting  home  duties  and  without  capital, 

5.  By  handling  a  wonderful,  new  Household  Specialty 

6.  Which  is  badly  needed  In  very  nearly  every  home, 
'7.  And  offers  pleasant.  pro8table,  permanent  positions. 

8.  Owners  and  article  have  tho  highest  endorsements. 

9.  To  got  particulars  and  free  samples  you  must  act  today 

10.  All  those  who  have  done  so  have  discovered 

The 

Chance 
Of  a  Lifetime. 


R 


EM  MA NTS 


FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 

Art  In  needle* 
work  is  on  the  ad- 
vance. We  know 
the  ladies  delight 
In  odd  pieces  of 
Bilk  and  satin, — 
"CRAZY  QUILT" 
making  is  VERT 
POPULAR.  "We 
are  sure  we  have  a 
bargain  that  all  la- 
dies will  now  de- 
light in.  Bright, 
handsome,  odd- 
shaped,  and  pretty 
colored  goods  ac- 
cumulate very  fast 
at  all  NECKTIE 
FACTORIES;  for 
years  have  been 
burden  ed  and  over- 
run with  remnants 
of  many  rich 
GOODS.  We  have 
thousands  of  pieces 
of  silk  and  satin  on 
hand  which  we  are 
going  to  give  you 
a  big  trade  on. 
People  at  a  distance 
have  hard  times 
getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put 
into  sofa-pillows, 
quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can  help  you  out  now.  We  are  going  to 
dispose  of  this  immense  lot  BIGHT  OFF.  Our  packages  con- 
tain from  99  to  168  pieces  of  the  best  quality  assorted  goods, 
and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  introduced  into  every  home ;  then  you 
can  order  as  vou  like  for  your  friends,  and  MAKE  MONET  do- 
ing our  work  and  helping  yourself  also.  Remember  these 
pieces  are  carefully  trimmed,  and  especially  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle  work.  Many  ladies  sell  tidies, 
fancy  pillows,  etc,  at  a  great  price  made  from  these  remnants. 
Order  one  sample  lot  now  for  only  25c.  It  would  cost  many 
dollars  bought  at  a  store.  Grand  Offer:  If  you  order  oup 
great  assorted  lot  AT  once,  we  will  give  you,  absolutely  free, 
flveskeina  of  elegant  embroidery  eilk,  all  different  bright  colors. 
This  Bilk  is  worth,  nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the  remnants; 
bat  we  know  if  you  order  one  lot  we  will  sell  many  in  yout 
locality,  so  make  this  liberal  offpr.  Three  lots  frr  five  fof 
31.00  BEST  "WAY.  We  Bend  one  of  the  above  com- 
plete assorted  lots  FHEE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months 
subscription  to  "  Comfort,"  the  best  Home  Monthly  now 
published,  or  if  you  send  for  more  than  one  lot  as  above, 
"  Comfort  '  goes  for  one  year. 

COMFORT  PUB,  CO.,  Box  J 21  Augusta,  Maine. 

BETTER  YET.  To  all  answering  this  ad.  before  30  days  we 
will  also  send  ^pieces  of  elegant  PLUSH  FREE.  They  come  in 
Red,  Slue,  Green,  Old  Gold,  etc. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  county  to  act  in  the  Secret  Servioe  under 
instructions  from  Capt.  tJrannan,  ex-Chief  Detectives  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Experience  not  necessary.  Established  11  years.  Partic- 
ulars free.  Address  Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44 Ar- 
cade, Cincinnati,  O.  The  metboda  and  operations  of  this  Bureau 
investigated  and  found  lawful  by  United  States  Government. 


THIS  $11  TO  $17 

SEWXU0  MACHINE 
to  examine  In  any 
where  without  a 
Warranted  the  BEST 
uade.  Our  terms  and 
thing  far  more  liberal 
eier  offered.  For  full 
adrtt  out  aud  send  to 
AlTftfc  Mfg.  Co. 


Dipt 

Mention  Farra  and/ 


home.  Sent  any 
cent  In  advance* 
■ewing  machine  ever 
conditions  and  every- 
than  any  other  bout* 
pirtiealsn.  eat  this 
us  to>day.  Address 
B23.  Chicago  1IL 
Fireside. 


FREE  TO  ALL! 

We  will  send  Modern  Stories  a  large  16  page,  6±  column, 
Story  Paper,  handsomely  illustrated  and  filled  with  short 
and  serial  stories  by  the  beat  authors,  4  months  on  trial 
for  lO  cents.  If  you  will  send  us,  at  the  time  you  sub- 
scribe.the  namesand  addresses  of  4  friends  who  like  to  read 
stories,  we  will  send  you  Free  lO  Complete  Novels 
by  famous  Authors,  all  nicely  bound  in  handsome  covers, 
'Shis  liberal  offer  i.<  made  to  introduce  our  paper.  Address, 
MODER.V  STORIES,  §Sa  Broadway,  Sew  York 


FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM. 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION,' 
PERFECT  HEALTH. 
.These  are  my  portraits,  i 
on  account  of  tbe  fraudulent 
air-pumps,  "waferB,"  etc., 
fered  for  development, I  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  I  used  to  Be 
cure  these  changes.  HEALTH, 
(cure  of  that ' 1  tired  "  feeling 
aud  all  female  diseases) 
Superb  FORM,  Brilliant, 
EYES  and  perfectlyPure; 
COMPLEXION  assured,  f 
Will  send  iealed  letter.  Avoid  advertising  fraud*.  Name  this  paper,  and 
address  MBS.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  Station  B,  SanFrancisco,CaL 


nruTO  (Silver  or 
ULU  I  a  stamps) 
pays  for 
printing  your  add  ress 
DOldly  on  gummed 
paper  in  either  the 

Ladies  or  gents  gilt 

EDGE  DIRECTORY  for 
an  entire  year. 

Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 

 of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  barrels  full  of  mail  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  biggest  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  25c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  eenls. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  eents  you  can  receive 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
vaned  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents.   10c. foreither. 20c.  for  bulh. 
OIL.T  EDGE  DIRECTORY  CO., 
Department  Mo.  '2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


300  Pages. 
69  Illustrations. 

BY  b/ITANDNIQHT 


A  spicy  book  of  the  West- 
Bern  Metropolis,  treating  in 
'a  breezy,  snappy  manner 
of  the  public  and  private 
places  of  amusement.  If 
visiting  Chicago  for  only  a 
day  it  will  repay  you  to  read  this  book,  as  it  will  enable 
you  to  view,  buy  or  enjoy  what  you  wish,  <  Contains 
hints  and  gives  localities  safer  to  study  at  a  distance 
than  to  visit ;  traps  for  the  unwary,  places  to  avoid,  etc. 

Price,  50  cts.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  train  boys, 
or  seD  t,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMSON  &  ZIMMERMAN,  232  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago* 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FREE 


SILVER  SPOONS. 
_  Dgood  ones.BB 

Plain  and  beautifully  enc?ra»ed  patterni.your  choice*  Free  t 

One-half  dozen  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  will 
do  a  little  work  for  us.  Send  your  address  for  particu- 
lars. I.  HI.  ASSOCIATION,  265  Dearborn  St., Ct..CBgo,lll. 


DROPSY! 


TREATED  FREE 

PoeltWelj  CURED  with  Teg- 
table  Benedlei.  Have  cured 
many  thousand  cases  called 
hopeless.  From  first  dose 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten  days  at  lent  two-tnirds 
of  all  symptoms  are  removed.  BOOK  of  testimonials  of  mi- 
raculous cures  sent  FREE.  IO  DAYS  TREATMENT  FREE  by 
mail.  Dr.  K.  H.  Green  &  SONS,  Specialists,  Atlanta,  GA. 


Overcomes 
results  of 
bad  eating. 


Garfield  Tea 

Cures  Sick  Headache, Restores  Complexion, Saves  Doctors1 
Bills.  Samplefree.  GAHFiELDTEACo.,319W.45thSt.,N.Y. 

Cures  Constipation 

PTMPT  P5.  AND  FLESH  WORMS.  Mj 
*         A  XjXjo  harmless  Acne  wash  cures  at  once. 
Price  30c;  to  men  only,  mailed  free  for  2  stamps. 
PATAPT?  TT   ^'  >"  remedy  will  cure.  25c.  peck- 
AIUUl,  age  Free  to  to  men  for26tamps. 

ELECTRIC  BELTS. 

Electric  Belt  Concern,  1226  Niagara  SU  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


pQ^|^g  reduced,  15  lbs. 


L  AT  ruuiW  month;  any  one  can 
|  mm  1  make  remedy  at  home.*  Miss 
•  ■  ■  E  M.  Umphrey,Tekaman,Neb., 
says:  "I  lost  .50  lbs.  and  feel  spendid. 
No  Starving.  No  Sickness.  Particulara 
(sealed)  2c.  lall  &  Co.  "B"  Boi  404,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

ELECTROBOLE  %fg»* 

gives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
days.  Never  returns.  No  purge,  no 
salve,  no  suppository,  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress, J.  H.REEVES,  Box  3290,New  York  City.N.Y. 


PILES 


Antl«0hesity  PIMs reduce st  jutue^d  surely — i  lbs.  aweek 
permanentlv.  Pleasant  to  take.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
jWmphlet se'aled  4c.  Uerbal Remedy  Co^B.  K.'PuUa.  Pa. 

DEAFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

^JEZVVI         peck's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Cushion§.  VVhiapcra 
^m "  heard.  Successful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Soldpprr 

only  by  F.  Huscox,  80S  B'way,  N.  Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofs*  If  C  £ 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Capt. W. A. 
ColIiDgs.Smithville.JeffersonCo.NY 


RUPTURE 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.W.  S. 
Rice,  Box  F,  Smithvilie,  N.V. 


ACTUM  A    DR.  TAFT'S  ASTHMALENE 

r\  o  1  n  iti  4e\-piiiicnn'-'ver  fa,li;  s<=n,J  us  vour 

address,  we  will  mail  trial  U  U  H  fc  U  BOTTLE  ^  O  aC 

THE  DR.  TAFT  BROS.  M. CO., ROCHESTER, H.Y.i  KfcC 


ALUAVIS  is  a  positive  cure  for  Kidney,  JLiver 
and  Urinary  Diseases.  It  Is  from  the  new  Polynesian 
shrub,  KAVA-KAVA  (botanical  name:  JHper  Methys- 
ticum),  described  in  New  York  World.  Feb.  8,  1893, 
and  Medical  Gazette,  of  Dec^  1892.  Endorsed  by  the 
Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Specific 
in  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Diabetes,  Bright 's 
Disease.  Casts  or  Brick-Dust  deposits,  BheumatiBm, 
I  P  ILmnau  niBMDDs       Janudice,  Female  Complaints,  pain  in  back,  etc. 

Live"  &  urinary  DlScaseS.  Soldby  Druggisttata  Dollar  a  Bottle.  To  prove  tbe 
merits  of  this  Wonderful  Discovery,  and  for  Introduction,  we  will  send  you  One  Bottle  FKEE, 
Express  Prepaid.  We  know  it  is  a  Positive  Cure.  ATrial  costs  nothing.  Give  Post-office  and  near- 
est Express  office.   Address  CHURCH  KIDNEY  CJJ RE  CO.,  Albany  Building,  Cincinnati.  O. 


J    FREE  CURE. 

IKidney 


One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  century.  Safe, 
J  speedy,  .are  Care  for  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic 
Gout,  Syphilitic  Rheumatism,  .Skin  diseases  and 
Dropsical  tendencies.  All  cured  promptly  by  this  remedy. 
It  has  cured  hundreds,  and  will  cure  where  Instructions  are  followed. 
'Purifies  the  blood  and  regulates  the  system.  Large  bot.,  S2, 3  for  ?5.  Reg.,?1.25 
3  for  *3,  delivered.  Cat.  tree,  with  ref.  Kurt  Chemical  Co.,  Box  25,  Cambridge,  O. 


ABSOLurny^ 


CRAYON  PORTRAITS. 


If  you  will  send  us  within  the  next  30  days  a  photojrraph  or  a 
tintype  of  yourself,  or  any  member  of  your  family,  living  or  dead, 
we  will  make  you  one  of  our  enlarged  life-like  CEAYON  POR- 
TRAIT absolutely  free  of  charge.  This  offer  la  made  to  intro- 
duce our  art  istic  portraits  in  your  vicinity.  Put  your  name  and 
address  back  of  photo,  and  send  same  to  us.  lEstablished  in 
1876.)  References:  All  newspaper  publishers,  Banks  and  Express  Companies  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  P.  S. — We  will  forfeit  $100  to  anyone  sending  us  photo,  and  not  receiving  crayon  picture 
Free  of  charge.   Address  all  letters  to 

CODY  &  CO.,  755  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
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IT  PAYS. 

It  pays  to  wear  a  smiling  face 
And  laugh  our  troubles  down ; 

From  all  our  little  trials  wait 
Our  laughter  or  our  frowns. 

Beneath  the  magic  of  a  smile 
Our  doubts  will  fade  away, 

As  melts  the  frost  in  early  spring 
Beneath  the  sunny  ray. 

It  pays  to  make  a  worthy  cause, 

By  helping  it,  our  own; 
To  give  the  current  of  our  lives 

A  true  and  noble  tone. 

It  pays  to  comfort  heavy  hearts, 
Oppressed  with  dull  despair. 

And  leave  in  sorrow-darkened  lives 
One  gleam  of  brightness  there. 

It  pays,  with  sympathy  and  love, 

Men's  confidence  to  win, 
To  openwide  all  humane  hearts 

And  let  the  sunshine  in  ! 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 

>"  emirfent  physician  has  said  that 
if  the  following  three  move- 
ments are  executed  vigorously 
every  day  for  twenty  minutes 
the  effect  in  a  year's  time 
will  be  very  apparent. 
Before  going  down  to  breakfast  open 
wide  the  window  and  for  ten  minutes 
go  through  the  following  exercises :  First, 
stand  perfectly  straight,  with  heels  together, 
and  inflate  the  lungs  with  pure  morning 
air,  drawing  in  the  breath  while  fifteen  is 
being  counted  and  expelling  it  in  the  same 
way ;  repeat  this  eight  or  ten  times.  Then 
bring  the  arms  forward  at  full  length  with 
the  palms  together,  and  then  throw  them 
vigorously  back,  trying  to  touch  the  backs ; 
at  first  it  will  seem  impossible,  but  after  a 
few  days'  practice  it  can  be  done. 

Do  this  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  times. 
Then  raise  the  arms  above  the  head  to  the 
utmost,  with  the  palms  outward ;  and  then 
lean  slowly  forward,  keeping  the  knees 
perfectly  straight  and  tiy  to  touch  the 
ground  with  the  fingers.  This,  too,  requires 
practice  at  first,  but  can  be  done  after 
awhile.  Then  raise  the  arms  gradually  to 
the  first  position  and  repeat  the  movement 
twenty-five  to  fifty  times.  At  night  go 
through  the  same  movements.  This  simple 
little  exercise,  if  persisted  in,  will  prove 
to  be  of  incalculable  benefit. — New  Yovk 
World. 


TAKING  THE  HUSBAND'S  NAME. 

The  practice  of  the  wife  assuming  the 
husband's  name  at  marriage,  it  is  said,  orig- 
inated from  a  Roman  custom,  and  became 
the  common  custom  after  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. 

Thus  Julia  and  Octavia,  married  to 
Pompey  and  Cicero,  were  called  by  the 
Romans  Julia  of  Pompey  and  Octavia  of 
Cicero,  and  in  later  times  married  women 
in  most  European  countries  signed  their 
names  in  the  same  manner,  but  omitted 
the  "of." 

Against  this  view  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  sixteenth,  and  even  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
usage  seems  doubtful,  since  wre  find  Cath- 
erine Parr  so  signing  herself  after  she  had 
been  twice  married,  and  we  always  hear  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (not  Dudley)  and  Arabella 
Stuart  (not  Seymour). 

Some  persons  think  that  the  custom  orig- 
inated from  the  scriptural  teaching  that 
husband  and  wife  are  one. 

It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Bon  versus 
Smith,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a 
woman  by  marriage  loses  her  former  name 
and  legally  receives  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band. 


MAKING  SHOES  WATERPROOF. 

Shoes  can  easily  be  made  waterproof  and 
snow-resisting  by  the  aid  of  a  little  paraffin 
dissolved  in  beuzin.  A  very  little  par- 
affin is  needed,  and  only  enough  benzin 
to  dissolve  it  and  make  it  flow  easily.  The 
preparation  can  be  brushed  over  the  uppers 
and  even  the  soles,  and  as  it  dries  almost 
as  fast  as  put  on,  the  shoes  are  ready  for 
wear  without  any  delay.  The  paraffin 
presents  a  firm  waterproof  surface,  and 
does  not  look  amiss,  although  it  will  not 
take  a  shine  like  unprepared  leather.  But 
it  will  resist  any  amount  of  wet,  and  is 
very  convenient  in  snowy  weather.  The 
preparation  differs  from  the  bulk  of  water- 
proofers,  in  that  instead  of  making  the 
leather  stiff  and  hard,  it  makes  it  very  soft 
and  pliable.  The  mixture  can  be  applied 
to  patent-leather  tips  and  to  uppers  com- 
posed entirely  of  that  material,  but  it  takes 
off  the  brilliancy  of  these  stylish  articles 
completely  to  be  used  very  extensively  for 
the  purpose,  although  when  the  paraffin  has 
worn  oft',  the  polish  appears  as  brilliant  as 
ever.— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Free  Fift  No.  1. 


Magnificent  Portfolio  of  11 

100  Superb  Photographs  i  R 

m?*1  nf  nno-pc     ii  hv   I  .  Inrhoc 


Size  of  pages,  n  by  14  inches. 

One  copy  of  this  magnificent  book  will  be  mailed  Free  to 
any  one  sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year. 

Or  to  any  one  sending  two  NEW  yearly  subscribers,  and 
each  new  subscriber  will  also  receive  their  choice  of  one  of  the 
Free  Gifts. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  all  that 
makes  them  of  interest  to  the  student,  traveler  or 
artist,  has  been  captured  with  a  camera  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  pages  of  this  book.  The  photographer's 
camera  makes  no  mistakes;  it  gives  an  exact  likeness 
of  the  object,  and  by  our  process  of  photo-etching,  an 
exact  reproduction  is  secured.  The  magnificent 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  as  precise,  exact  and  natural  as  the 
photographs  themselves,  showing:  all  details  of  light  and  shade 
just  as  nature  presents  them. 


GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTIONS. 

• 

A  most  pleasing  and  entertaining  description  is 
given  of  every  scene,  written  by  persons  chosen  for 
their  special  fitness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
in  many  instances  obtained  from  extensive  travels 
and  personal  visits  to  the  scenes  described.  These  de- 
scriptions add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  They 
give  the  reader  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  all  that  is  interesting  about  them.  A  most 
fascinating  form  of  education  that  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  family  circle. 


A  Wonderful  Achievement. 

A  combining  of  splendid  photographic  views  with  the  most  graphic  yet  concise  descriptions  that 
can  be  truthfully  termed  a  pleasure  tour,  both  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  A  tour  that  carries  the 
reader  away  among  the  grandest  natural  scenery  of  this  country,  then  through  the  wonders  of  foreign 
lands,  admitting  him  to  the  famous  galleries  that  attract  every  traveler  and  draw  admirers  and 
students  from  every  country ;  showing  him  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists,  the  results  of  years  of 
labor  by  celebrated  sculptors.  Placing  side  by  side  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  past  and  present 
and  passing  as  in  review  before  him,  ancient  castles,  historic  ruins,  great  cathedrals,  memorial 
monuments,  celebrated  buildings,  renowned  statues  and  portraits  of  great  and  illustrious  men,  in  a 
most  fascinating  array. 

Such  a  book  was  an  impossibility  a  few  years  back.    To»day  given  free  to  our  subscribers. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Am  much  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the 
Portfolio  of  Photographs,  and  would  have 
quadrupled  my  club  had  I  had  one  on  hand  in 
time.  C.  H.  C'oox,  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  book  of  Photographs  received.  We  are 
delighted  with  it.  Three  of  my  friends  have 
seen  it  and  are  going  to  subscribe. 

MBS.  E.  M.  Carkix,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


I  send  you  seven  new  subscribers.   They  all 
want  Free  Gift  No.  1,  Portfolio  of  photographs, 
after  seeing  mine.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Chambliss, 
Montgomery  City,  Mo. 


I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Photographs, 
and  will  say  they  excel  in  beauty  and  excel- 
lence any  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  ex- 
amined. The  descriptions  given  are  very 
instructive. 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Atwood,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


I  have  the  Portfolio,  and  pronounce  it  better 
than  one  I  paid  S4.00  for  last  year. 

W.  H.  Schisler,  Pleasantville,  Ohio. 


I  received  the  Portfolio  of  100  Superb  Pho- 
tographs. It  is  the  finest  premium  I  ever  saw 
given  with  any  paper. 

Louis  F.  ^row.x,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 


I  received  my  Portfolio  of  100  Superb  Pho- 
tographs. It  is  the  best  premium  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  worth  double  its  cost.  Please 
accept  my  thanks. 

Geo.  F.  Xecmanx,  Oshkosb,  Wis. 


I  saw  one  of  your  Portfolios  of  Photographs 
at  a  friend's,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it 
that  I  must  have  one.  I  can't  see  how  sueh  a 
book  can  be  sent  as  a  gift,  even  if  the  price  of 
the  paper  was  three  times  as  much. 

Geo.  W.  Eddy,  Marysville,  Kan. 


I  desire  to  express  my  highest  appreciation 
of  your  book  of  Photographs.   They  are  beau- 
tiful, interesting  and    instructive,  and  are 
worth  ten  times  the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 
J.  W.  Collett,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 

I  have  received  Free  Gift  No.  1.  It  is  bv 
far  the  finest  premium  I  ever  saw  sent  out 


with  any  paper.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  afford 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Haeiey,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


it. 


I  return  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  book. 
The  Photographs  are  just  lovely,  and  1  appre- 
ciate it  more  than  I  can  express.  Everyone 
admires  it. 

Edith  May  Brows,  Jackson,  Mo. 


I  received  the  Portfolio,  and  it  was  a  real  sur- 
prise. I  think  it  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  fine 
art  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  can't  see 
how  you  can  give  it  at  such  a  price. 

C.  Elstrom,  Ashland,  Wis. 


Order  by  tbe  Free  Gilt  number 

and  address  all  letters  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PERFECT  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF  YOURSBI/F  OR  ANY  FRIEND. 

Would  you  like  to  give  one  of  your  best  photos  to  each  of  your  friends ;  one  of  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister  to  each 
of  the  relatives;  to  exchange  yours  with  the  other  members  of  your  class  before  vacation? 

YOU  CRJi  GET  Tf4EM  p^EE  Op  COST. 


ONE  HALF  DOZEN 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
FREE. 

One  half  dozen  of  these  perfect 
photographs  will  be  mailed  FREE, 
postage  prepaid,  to  any  one  sending 
only  50  cents  for  this  journal  one 
year,  the  original  being  returned 
uninjured  at  the  same  time. 

Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  28. 


ONE  DOZEN 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
FREE. 

One  dozen  of  these  perfect  pho 
tographs  will  be  mailed  FRBF,,  pos 
tage  prepaid,  to  any  person  sending 
only  Si  for  this  paper  two  years.  Or 
for  one  year  to  two  different  ad 
dresses. 

Order  by  Free  Gift  Noi  27. 


Size  of  Free  Photographs. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM 


Select  the  best  cabinet  photo- 
graph you  have  of  yourself  or 
tbe  person  whose  picture  you  wish  us  to  make.  Seud  it  to  us  with  the 
money  for  the  subscription  to  this  journal,  either  for  One  or  two 
years,  and  we  will  make  perfect,  finely-finished  copies  of  the  picture 
sent,  and  mail  them  to  you  Free,  postage  prepaid,  returning  the 
original,  uninjured,  at  the  same  time. 


THE  PICTURES 


Will  be  exact  reproductions  of  the  pho- 
tographs sent,  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
cut  shown  here,  which  is  extremely  popular.  The  reduction  does, 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  likeness — the  pictures  sent  you  will  be 
as  clear  and  perfect  likenesses  in  everyway  as  the  original  sent  us, 
and  finely  finished  and  mounted.  Do  not  send  any  size  or  kind  of  pic- 
ture but  cabinet  photographs. 


Present  subscribers  accepting  this  offer  may  have  their  subscriptions  extended. 

order  by^e  Free  Gift fl«-ber  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


When  accepting  any  of  our  offers,  remit  by  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Check  or  Draft,  or  an  Express  Money  Order.  Or  if  no* 
convenient  to  send  in  one  of  these  ways,  send  the  money  or  stamps  in  a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  register  letters  when 
requested.  Persons  sending  money  in  any  other  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  NEEDLES. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  art  of  needle-mak- 
ing was  kept  secret  until  about  1650,  when 
it  was  revealed  by  Christopher  Greening. 
In  the  little  town  of  Redditch,  a  few  miles 
from  Birmingham,  the  needle-makers  still 
ply  their  trade  for  all  the  world.  Twenty 
thousand  people  make  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  needles  a  year.  From  the  ugly  pig 
of  iron  to  the  fairy-like  needle  are  manifold 
processes,  but  probably  the  drilling  of  the 
eye  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The 
experts  can  perforate  a  hair,  and  thread  it 
with  its  own  end.  The  steel  wire  is  cut  in- 
to the  length  of  a  bristle,  and  the  needles 
are  born  as  twins,  heads  together,  feet 
farthest  apart.  In  the  old  days  the  ends 
were  sharpened  at  a  cost  of  life  that  made 
this  industry  more  deadly  than  war.  The 
"grinders'  asthma,"  by  which  strong  men's 
lungs  were  inwardly  ground  to  pieces  by 
inhaled  particles  of  steel,  slew  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  strong  men.  Now,  a  blast  of  air 
away  from  the  grindstone  makes  a  grind- 
er's life  a  first-class  risk  for  insurance  com- 
panies. Tempering,  annealing  and  polish- 
ing are  all  worth  seeing  in  the  process. 

So  easily  and  cheaply  can  English  needles 
be  made  and  exported  that  on  our  American 
tariff  needles  stand  on  the  free  list.  We 
have  no  hand-needle  industry  to  be  pro- 
tected. We  still  depend  on  John  Bull  and 
the  gentleman  who  wears  the  spiked  hel- 
met. 

But  do  not  our  Yankees,  who  invent, 
who  harness  the  rivers,  the  lightning  and 
the  child  of  wedded  fire  and  water  to  do 
their  work,  make  any  needles? 

Yes ;  for  it  was  the  Yankee  who  made  the 
'needle  turn  a  somersault.  All  the  world 
since  the  first  fig-leaf  sewers  threaded  the 
needle  in  one  fashion.  It  was  the  Yankee 
who  discovered  that  it  was  threaded  at  the 
wrong  end.  He  declared  the  business  end 
of  the  needle  to  be,  like  that  of  the  bee, 
farthest  from  its  head.  Either  Elias  Howe 
or  the  other  man  who  did  not  win  the  law- 
suit was  the  first  man  who,  like  the  hero 
in  Greek  "mythology,  held  the  "eye"  in  his 
hands,  and  put  it  where  he  would.  He 
drilled  the  needle  and  inserted  the  thread 
at  the  other  end,  and  set  in  arms  of  steel, 
multiplying  its  potency. 

As  Americans  gave  the  world  the  sewing- 
machine  and  a  new  kind  of  needle,  so  they 
manufacture  this  sort,  and  this  only. 
The  National  Needle  Company  make 
and  finish  every  year  30,000,000  machine 
needles.  Prussia,  the  great  war  power, 
put  a  spike  on  her  helm  and  a  needle  in 
her  gun,  and  with  the  latter  humbled 
Austria.  The  United  States,  which,  as 
President  Arthur  declared,  is  the  great 
Pacific  power,  put  her  needle  in  frame 
and  treadle  to  lighten  toil  and  clothe  the 
naked.  Probably  there  is  a  true  parable 
here. — Harper's  Bazar. 


SHORT  VISITS  MAKE  LONG  FRIENDS. 

Hospitality  is  a  precious  jewel  to  be 
prized  but  not  abused.  To  be  previleged  to 
spend  a  brief  period  in  the  home  of  another 
is  a  joy  both  to  the  entertainer  and  enter- 
tained, but  to  wear  out  one's  welcome  is  an 
entirely  different  matter,  and  one  which 
too  frequently  happens,  where  guests  stop 
on  and  on  long  after  a  sensible  visit  has 
been  made  by  them.  Just  a  hint  to  these 
social  nomads  who  seldom  or  never  are  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families  for  any  longer 
time  than  it  takes  to  get  fixed  up  for  an- 
other jaunt — learn  when  to  go  home. 

"Short  visits  make  long  friends,"  is  an 
adage  as  truthful  as  it  appears  inhospitable, 
and  when  you  have  skimmed  off  the  cream 
of  your  welcome,  depart,  bag  and  baggage, 
before  you  get  a  taste  of  the  cold  shoulder 
which  will  be  served  you  if  you  stay  too 
long. 

It  is  no  fancy  picture,  and  one  that  many 
a  worried  little  housekeeper  will  readily 
recognize  when  we  state  that  there  are 
beings  so  selfish  in  this  world  that,  like  the 
"old  man  of  the  sea,"  they  come  and  saddle 
themselves  on  some  poor,  unprotected 
friend,  and  remain  until  patience  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue,  and  the  irate  head  of  the  family 
actually  has  to  tell  them  to  go. 

They  stay  so  long  that  they  cease  to  act 
as  visitors,  and  quite  usurp  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  proper  mistress  of  the 
household,  descending  to  the  kitchen  to 
give  orders  to  the  servants,  and  monopoliz- 
ing the  morning  paper  to  the  exclusion  of 
everyone  else;  remaining  up  until  mid- 
night, using  the  gas,  either  to  read  by  or  to 
curl  their  hair,  and  persistently  refusing  to 
take  any  hints  intended  for  them  regarding 
the  delight  their  departure  would  occasion. 

You  may  love  your  friends  to  distraction, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Times,  but  there  are 
times  when  one  wants  to  be  alone,  and  to 
feel  that  some  outsider,  no  matter  how  well 


you  know  her,  has  settled  herself  indefinite- 
ly in  your  midst  is  enough  to  make  families 
break  up  housekeeping,  just  to  rid  them- 
selves of  company  that  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pense, but  a  decided  bore  as  well. 

Remember  these  words  of  caution,  and 
no  matter  how  pleasant  it  may  be  in  your 
friends'  home,  know  enough  to  leave  before 
they  have  reason  to  regret  that  you  ever 
came  at  all. 


A  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  HISTORY  AND  ART. 

A  movement  set  on  foot  by  Franklin  W. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  and  supported  by  many 
influential  persons,  is  in  progress  to  estab- 
lish a  great  national  gallery  of  history  and 
art  at  Washington.  A  bill  has  been  framed, 
and  is  to  be  put  before  Congress  at  the 
coming  session,  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  which  could 
well  spare  fifty  or  sixty  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thus  far  eight  galleries  are  projected, 
aside  from  the  American  galleries ;  namely, 
an  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  By- 
zantine, Medieval,  Saracenic  and  East  In- 
dian. The  total  cost  will  be  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  projectors  and 
supporters  feel  confident  that  the  whole 
amount  will  be  contributed  without  delay. 
It  is  a  grand  scheme,  and  should  receive  the 
approbation  and  support  of  every  educated 
and  patriotic  person.  It  will  create  a  won- 
derfully fine  field  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  will  be  aboon  to  every  student  and 
artist,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Europe  as  well.  The  present  plan  is  liberal 
and  comprehensive ;  but  as  the  work  goes 
on,  new  features  will  be  added  by  natural 
accretion. 


WHAT  BICYCLE  RIDING  HAS  DONE. 

What  a  lesson  of  to-day  was  taught  the 
world  by  the  appearance  of  the  wheel- 
women  at  the  late  L.  A.  W.  meet.  The  lan- 
guid airs  and  graces  of  a  few  years  ago 
found  no  place  with  them.  The  dainty  bit 
of  femininity  that  was  afraid  of  a  cow  and 
looked  at  you  with  appealing  eyes  if  a 
spider  crossed  her  path,  has  vanished,  and 
in  her  place  stands  a  sturdy,  magnificently 
developed  wheelwoman,  who  has  perfected 
her  muscles  by  a  course  of  riding.  Her 
shoulders  are  broad,  her  cheeks  sunburned 
and  her  grasp  strong  and  firm.  She  doesn't 
care  for  anything,  defies  dampness,  and 
laughs  at  ailments  that  she  cannot  realize, 
as  her  frame,  strengthened  by  life  in  the 
open  air  induced  by  riding,  knows  no  ache 
or  pain.  She  is  not  sentimental,  yet  she  is 
fond  of  admiration,  proving  that  she  is, 
after  all,  only  a  woman,  despite  the  health 
and  hardihood  cycling  has  conferred  upon 
her.— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


HARMLESS  COLORINGS. 

Sliced  beets  make  a  lovely  pink  coloring 
matter  for  any  article  of  food.  A  bit  of 
saffron  will  produce  a  pretty  yellow,  and  is 
as  harmless  as  the  beets.  Spinach  leaves 
make  a  very  good  green,  and  the  yolks  of 
eggs  will  give  a  gold  tint. — Housekeeper's 
Weekly.   

THIS  AND  THAT. 

Miss  Lillian  C.  Rogers,  who  has  been  for 
seven  years  an  attache  of  the  office  in  which 
two  of  her  sisters  are  also  employed,  has 
been  offered  the  place  of  deputy  clerk  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  New 
England,  to  which  a  salary  of  §2,000  is  at- 
tached, but  she  declined  on  the  ground  that 
she  may  not  be  capable  of  filling  it. 

"Don't  bite  your  thread;  it  is  silk,"  was 
the  warning  a  man  gave  a  young  woman 
the  other  day,  who,  intent  on  her  fancy 
work,  was  nipping  off  with  her  teeth  the 
frequent  ends  of  silk  her  work  produced. 
Serious  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  re- 
sulted from  the  practice,  as  silk  thread  is 
soaked  in  acetate  of  lead  to  increase  its 
weight. 

As  a  cure  for  a  felon  we  find  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  remedies,  given  in  Prac- 
tical Housekeeping:  "Roast  or  bake  thor- 
oughly a  large  onion;  mix  the  soft  inner 
pulp  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
table  salt,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the 
affected  part  as  a  poultice,  keeping  the 
parts  well  covered.  Make  fresh  applica- 
tions at  least  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  and  a  cure  will  follow  in  at  least  a 
week." 

Women  find  it  better  and  cheaper  and 
vastly  more  comfortable  to  substitute  for 
the  heavy  felt  or  quilted  petticoat  the  fine 
black  wool  equestrienne  tights,  costing 
from  §1.75  to  §2.75  a  pair,  and  now  coming 
so  rapidly  into  favor.  They  do  away  with 
the  bulkiness  of  the  heavy  skirts,  the  dress 
sets  smoother  and  with  prettier  effect  over 
the  hips,  and  walking  even  against  the 
wind  becomes  quite  a  different  and  alto- 
gether easier  matter.— JZeaminer. 


Toienty  Thousand  Gopies 

Of  a  New  and  Special  Illustrated  Edition 
of  that  World-famous  Book, 

DflCIiE  TOfl'S  GflBIfl 


To  be  given 
away  absolutely 


FREE 


to  subscribers 
to  this  journal. 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  needs  no  words  of  praise  or  commendatioD  to  introduce 
it  to  our  readers.  The  title  and  the  name  of  its  author,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
are  already  household  words  in  every  American  home. 

The  book  has  grown  famous  beyond  all  expectations.  It  has  been  printed  and 
reprinted,  translated  and  printed  in  twenty-one  different  languages,  until  Uncle 
Tom,  Little  Eva  and  Topsy  fill  their  places  in  the  literature  of  almost  every  nation. 

This  grandest  of  all  Free  Gifts,  which  will  be  known  as  Free  Gift  No.  837,  is 
offered  in  two  ways,  that  there  may  be  none  among  our  readers  who  cannot  easily 
secure  one  of  these  illustrated  copies  of  the  book. 


UNCLE  TOM  AND  EVA-FBOM  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

One  copy  (illustrated)  will  be  mailed  Free,  postage  prepaid, 
to  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year,  or 
accepting  any  one  of  our  premium  offers  including 
a  year's  subscription.  >  Present  subscribers  may 
accept  this  offer  and  have  their  time  extended. 

Or,  one  copy  (illustrated)  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  to 
any  one  sending  only  two  NEW  yearly  subscribers,  and 
each  new  subscriber  will  also  be  entitled  to  one 
copy  of  the  book  or  the  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  other  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  issue. 


The  illustrations  in  our  special  edition  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  regular 

TWO  DOLLAR  EDITION. 

It  is  printed  and  made  up  especially  for  the  readers  of  this  journal,  whom  we  feel 
certain  will  use  up  the  whole  20,000  in  a  very  short  time.  Orders  should  be  sent 
in  at  once,  and 

Will  be  Filled  in  the  Order  Received. 

To  insure  fair  treatment  to  all  alike,  orders  will  be  filled  on  the  same  day  and  in 
the  order  they  are  received,  whether  to  subscribers  sending  50  cents  for  a  year's 
subscription  or  sending  two  new  subscribers. 

Always  order  by  Free  Gift  No.  837  and  address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


When  accepting'  any  of  our  offers,  remit  by  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Check 
or  Draft,  or  an  Express  Money  Order.  Or  if  not  convenient  to  send  in  one  of  these  ways, 
send  the  money  or  stamps  in  a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  register  letters  when 
requested.  Persons  sending:  money  in  any  other  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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rrHE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.» 


April  1,  1893. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FKEE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Boots,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  yon.  Write  for  samples. 
0.  W.  ISGEESOLL,      240    Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  V 


*er-  RUMELY^i 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 


WmThreshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

^^^™Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUM  ELY  CO..  La  PORTE,  IN  a 


NGINES. 


STEEL 
LAND 
ROLLER 


The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thrash- 
ers and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1 ,  2  and  3- horse  Tread 
Powers.  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shelt- 
ers, Chilled 
Plows, 


wer  Feed  Cutters,  Grinding 

 ,  1-horse  Cultivators,  Empire  Mowers,  Hay 

Bakes,  Wood  Saws.  4c.  S.  S.  MESS1NCER  it  SON, 
Price  and  catalogue  free.  TATAMT,  PA. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THIS  BIT; 


combines 
the  BEST 

QUALITIES  of  other  patent  bits 
and  will  easily  control  the  most 
ricioos  horse  at  all  times.   It  is  the 


COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  mild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI  .00. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


J.  P.  DA  VIES,  3Ier. 


RACINE.  WIS. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED 

That  green  cat  bone  is  the  most 
economical  and  greatest  egg 
producing  food  known. 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER, 

"Warranted  to  cut  greeD  bones, 
meat,  gristle,  and  all  without 
clog  or  difficulty,  or 

MONEY  REFUNDED. 

 -TJ1.  catalognefree  if  vou  name  this  paper. 

Ibra.  F.W.  MANN,  3Ii3f  ord.Mass. 


The  Garrett  Picket  &  Wire  Fence  Machine 

WeaveatothePost.  A  uni- 
versal favorite.  Thousands 
in  use.  Guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  Agents  are  report- 
ing big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc..  at  wholesale 
direct  to  Farmers  where 
I  have  no  agent.  Cata- 
logue free.  Address  the 
manufacturer, 

S.  H,  GARRETT7  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IBON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  TOT  at  Aaents'  prices. 
Write  for  onr  GUARANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

5 HORSE  POWER  fl|QC 
Engine  and  Boiler  OlD  J 

SAW   MIX  I,    EJfGIXE  AND 
BOILER,  8450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 
ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARBSTRDHE  BROS.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 

IELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MASCTACTUKED  BI 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co., 

I  Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
Vv    deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with,  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

\  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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BALLS  OF  FIRE 

hurled  into  the  ranks  of  an  army  could  not  have  created  the  excitement  and  dismay  that  our 
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MURRAY  $55.95  BUCCY^$5.95 HARNESS 


What  has  been  the  result  of  our  four 
years'  tcork  in  reforming  the  Buggy 
and  Harness  business  of  the  country  ? 

The  result  is  simply  this— that  to-day  our  name  is 
a  criterion  or  *IV  A  LIT Y  and  LOV  PRICES. 

Our  *'  MURRAY  "  Buggies  and  Harness  are  more 
widely  used  than  any  three  makes  in  the  whole 
country.  We  have  had  to  increase  our  Plant  from 
year  to  year,  until  now  we  have  the  best  facilities 
for  serving  onr  customers  of  any  factory  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 


have  caused  among  the  Buggy  and  Harness  Manu- 
facturers. Dealers  and  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States.  FOUR  YEARS  AGO  we  began 
selling  our  Murray  Buggies  and  Harness  direct  to 
the  consumer,  barring  out  all  Middlemen  in  the  \ 
■nape  ol  the  Dealer  and  the  Agent,  and  giving  to 
toe  consumers  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  im- 
mense profits  heretofore  squeezed  and  coaxed  out 
of  them  by  tha .  class  of  men.  We  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  by  selling  at  first  cost  to  the  consumer 
direct,  and  by  giving  them  the  most  substantial,  the 
newest  styles  and  the  best  finished  work  that  could 
be  produced,  we  would  be  eminently  successful. 

'S^TJSS'ST'JS  OTJR  PIGHTI1VG  CIiOTHES  OTNT  • 

and  from  now  and  henceforth  the  war  will  be  more  bitter  than  ever.  The  support  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  fully  warrants  us  in 
saying  that  we  have  friends  by  the  Hundreds  of  Thousands,  and  with  their  support,  we  will  the  coming  season  make  a  record  that  will  even  eclipse 
our  past  glorious  success.  All  people  except  fools  have  enemies— we  have  ours ;  they  are  the  Factories,  Dealers,  Agents  and  Imitators  who  are  sore 
at  our  unprecedented  success,  and  the  loss  of  the  "  soft  snaps  "  which  they  previously  had,  and  they  now  spend  their  many  idle  hours  in  talking  against 
the  "  Murray  "  Buggies  and  Harness.  We  like  to  have  them  talk,  for  they  only  advertise  our  work  that  much  more — as  any  person  easilv  lees  and 
were  we  not  a  most  dangerous  rival,  they  would  not  spend  so  much  of  their  valuable  (?)  time  in  "  grunting  "  against  us.  To  these  so-called  "  croakers  " 
we  can  only  say,  that  they  have  our  sympathy,  while  we  have  the  trade.  IT  saving  "  Dollars"  amount*  to  anything  whatever  to  yon  weTe 
entitled  to  your  support  and  trade.  Write  us  for  the  GBAXDEST  CATALOGUE  ever  published ;  it  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
illustrations  and  prices.which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  yon.  Will  mail  you  this  Catalogue  FREE  or  CHARGE  if  you'll  simply  drop  us  a  line  asking  for  it. 

THE  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MFG.  CO., CINCINNATI,  OHIO, TBJHff 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HYDBAILIC 
PRESS  MFG. 
CO.,  of  ?lt.  Gilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 
CLDEE  MAEEES'  Snpplies. 


BUCKEYE 

SPRAYING 

PUMPS 

Also  BUCKEYE  Force 

and  Lift  Pumps, 
COLUMBIA  Steel  &  Iron 
Turbine  Wind  Engines,  I 
STEEL  DERRICKS,  Iron 
Fence.  BUCKEYE  Layn 
Mowers.&c.  Sendforcirculi 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO,,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

-and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 

"331-3  PERCENT. 

IOF  YOUR  GRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Everything  in  the  shape  ;of  QRIHDIHG 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  50T^£&»ixi. 

MENTION   THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS- 


SOLID 
STEEL 
ENCE 


'The  best  and  most  easily  erecterTlence  In  use.  Noti 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal.; 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  'Write  for,. 
Catalogue  No.  33  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 
framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. 
Central  Expanded  Metal  Co. ,531WoodSt.,Pittsburgh,Pa* 


BAEKLET 
810.00  ROAD  CARTS 

and  upwards. 
For  Style  and  Finish  the; 
can  not  be  surpassed. 


HARNESS 

■    J$*^         FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 


CARTS  i 
and  BUGGIES 


FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 

This  cut  shows  our  85.50  Harness 
■which  we  make  a  specialty  of  and 

'DEFY  COMPETITION 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  GOAT  and  DOG  HARNESS  from 
81.50  to  812.50 per 
set.  GOAT  or  DOG 
CARTS  from  84.00 
to  87.00.  Write  foi 
Goat  Catalogue. 


BAEKLET 
870.  PHAETON 


BAEKLET 
855.00  BUGGIES 

a  Specialty.  We  guar- 
an  tee  latisfaction. 


we  have 

manufactured  and  sold  to  dealers,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selling 
direct  to  consumers,  saving  yon  the  traveling  man's  expenses 
and  dealer's  profit.   Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  gfffcA^L 

Mention  Farm  and  Tireeide. 


Read  our  book  of  voluntary  Testi- 
onials  from  our  customers  and  see 
what  they  think 
of  Barkley  Goods 
and  Business 
Methods.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


BAEKLET 
8152.  CABRIOLET 


STRONG, 


VISIBLE,  ORNAMENTAL, 

(CHEAPER  THAN  BARB  WIRE.) 


HUMANE 


HARTMAN  WIRE  PANEL  FENCE-HARMLESS  to  STOCK 


Double  the  strength  of  any  ether  fence ;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  A  Perfect  Farm  Fence, 
yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lawn.  Write  for  prices.  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials,  also 
Catalogue  of  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Tree  and  Flower  Guards,  Flexible  Wire  Mats^  etc.,  FKEE. 

r  102  Chambers  St.,  \ew  York. 
508  State  St.,  Chicago. 
[  51  and  53  S.  Forsyth  St,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


uaiaiogue  oi  riaranan  ateei  r-icset  ijawn  r  euue,  iiro  mm  xiuv 

HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.,  bra™^ 

BEAVER  FALLS,  PA.  h 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


THREE 

STYLES 
FIVE 

SIZES. 

Thousands 
sold. 


MORGAN 


Spading 
Harrow 


The  Best  all  around  Rotary  Harrow  aud  Pulverizer. 
Q  EQUAL  for  FaU  Plowed  land,  Stubble,  Vine- 
yards  and  Peach  Orchards.   Leaves  no 
furrow  or  ridge.  Angle  of  teeth  adjustable.  Send 
for  Catalogue.     Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

D.S.  MORGAN  &  CO.  Brockport,N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OBXO. 

You 
should  order 
no  BUGGIES, 
V£<irade:$  40.  CARRIAGES, 
iHg^  WAGONS  or  HARNESS 

from  any  one  until  you  have  seen 
our  New  Grand  Catalogue  forl893,which 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address.    It  shows  over 
one  hundred  new  styles,  with  prices  of  vehicles 
Q2=^6~n6  <*"'    ranging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  from  $5 upward. 
Qf~%      ^Our  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  warranted  for  two 
~ a  \i       years,  and  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  years.  We  are 
Tecognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations.     Examine  our 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago.  The  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world^  Jhat  sell  their  entire  output  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Factory  and  Salesrooms  :  PiTipirma'ti  ^ 
eamorc  St.  from  Court  to  Canal  SU.V/ lilt  ill  llQ  11,  \J. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.s, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


The  "ROCK  ISLAND"  COMBINED  HAY  RAKE  &  LOADER 

NO  HIRED  HELP  NECESSARY  IN  HAYING  TIME. 

A  Machine  which  wil]  easily 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year,  and 
frequently  in  one  day. 

Rakes  any  kind  of  hay  from 
the  suiath  as  clean  as  a  steel 
tooth  rake,  and  delivers  it  at 
the  same  time  on  to  the  wagon, 
at  the  rate  of  a  ton  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

All  -we  ask  is  for  the  privi- 
lege of  furnishing  testimony 
as  to  its  meri'B,  given  by  many 
who  have  used  them. 


a^ioS  ^sy: 


eed: 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

Rock  island,  ill. 

Mention  this  paper. 


NEW 


BUCME»I 


CULTIVATOR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

P.  R.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Established  1854. 


Metal  Wheels 
and  Springs  at 
Ends  of  Beams. 

This  Cultivator  HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  THE  MARKET,  ^^md  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any 
Farmer  who  sees  it.    We  also  manufacture  the 

BUCKEYE  DRILL,  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  and  HAY  RAKES. 

BRANCH  HOUSES :— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.     Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST-&  CO.,  482  to  500  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


22  PAGES,  INCLUDING  2  EXTRA  PAGES. 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


VOL.  XVI.   NO.  14. 


APRIL  15,  1893. 


rrrrpTD TV/TO  /  50  CENTS  A  TEAR. 
±  XLlXxaXO  X  24  NUMBERS. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,400  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  months  has  been 

250,908  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
125,200  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  125,200  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  Sub- 
scribers than  any  other  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 

OFFICES:   927  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Springfield,  Ohio. 


(urrerit  (omment. 


Kany  who  are  attracted  by  specious 
arguments  in  its  favor,  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  real  purpose 
of  the  single  tax  on  land  values. 
It  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is 
the  abolishment  of  private  ownership  in 
land.  There  are  certain  theorists  wbo  claim 
that  poverty  can  be  abolished  by  making 
laud  common  property.  Since,  under  our 
laws,  property  cannot  be  taken  from  its 
owners  for  public  use  without  compensa- 
tion, these  theorists  propose  to  confiscate 
rent  by  taxation.  Confiscation  of  land  is 
too  strong  a  doctrine  to  give  to  the  people, 
so  the  shallow  subterfuge  of  single  tax  was 
invented.  Shallow  as  it  is,  it  has  deceived 
many  who  are  far  from  being  real  com- 
munists. There  are  disciples  of  Henry 
George  who  do  not  know  that  he  wants  the 
government  to  take  land  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  present  owners,  and  that 
he  proposes  to  accomplish  this  indirectly 
by  making  taxes  on  land  so  high  that  no 
one  can  afford  to  own  it. 

But  that  is  what  he  teaches  in  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."  In  book  VI,  chapter  EE,  he 
says: 

"  To  extirpate  poverty,  to  make  wages 
what  justice  commands  they  should  be— 
the  full  earnings  of  the  laborer — we  must 
therefore  substitute  for   the  individual 
ownership  of  land  a  common  ownership. 
Nothing  else  will  go  to  the  cause  of  the 
evil ;  in  nothing  else  is  there  the  slightest 
hope.  This,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the 
unjust  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
apparent  in  modern  civilization,  and  for 
the  evils  which  flow  from  it.    We  must 
make  land  common  property." 
In  book  VII,  chapter  III,  he  says: 
"  And  by  the  time  the  people  of  any  such 
country  as  England  or  the  United  States 
are  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  inj  ustice  and 
the  disadvantages  of  individual  ownership 
of  land  to  induce  them  to  attempt  its  na- 
tionalization,   they   will  be  sufficiently 
aroused  to  nationalize  it  in  a  much  more 
easy  and  direct  way  than  by  purchasing. 
They  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  com- 
pensating the  owners." 
In  book  VIII,  chapter  II,  he  says : 
"  We  should  satisfy  the  law  of  justice,  we 
should  meet  all  economic  requirements,  by 
at  one  stroke  abolishing  all  private  titles, 
declaring  all  land  public  property,  and  get- 
ting it  out  to  the  highest  bidders  in  lots  to 
suit,  under  such  conditions    as  would 
sacredly  guard  the  private  right  to  im- 
provements.     *      *      *      *      *  * 
Let  the  individuals  who  now  hold  it  still 
retain,  if  they  want  to,  possession  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  their  laud.  Let 
them  continue  to  call  it  their  land.  Let 
them  buy  and  sell,  and  bequeathe  and  de- 


vise it.  We  may  safely  leave  them  the 
shell  if  we  take  the  kernel.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  confiscate  land;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
confiscate  rent.  *  *  *  * 
Now,  insomuch  as  the  taxation  of  rent  or 
land  values  must  necessarily  be  increased 
just  as  we  abolish  other  taxes,  we  may  put 
the  proposition  into  practical  form  by  pro- 
posing— to  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon 
land  values." 

The  object  and  the  plan  of  operations  are 
boldly  set  forth. 

All  other  taxes  are  to  be  abolished  in 
order  to  make  the  tax  on  land  as  high  as 
possible.  Rent  is  to  be  confiscated,  and  thus 
by  taking  the  kernel  of  ownership  in  land, 
poverty  is  to  be  abolished. 

Single  tax  is  the  chosen  weapon  of  a  class 
of  communists  in  their  warfare  against  the 
right  of  private  property.  It  is  well  to 
understand  clearly  what  it  is. 

Presumably  because  they  do  not  consider 
the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people 
competent  to  do  the  work  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  do,  some  experts  are  at  work  fram- 
ing tariff  bills  for  the  next  Congress.  The 
single  taxer  is  specially  interested  in  this 
work,  as  every  reduction  of  duties  on  im- 
ports is  in  accordance  with  his  theory.  The 
single  taxer  is  a  simon-pure  free-trader, 
not  merely  a  tariff  reformer,  but  a  tariff 
abolitionist.  He  wants  all  duties  on  im- 
ports and  all  revenue  duties  abolished,  for 
he  wants  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
expenses  for  government  to  be  raised  by  a 
tax  on  land  values  alone. 

Everything  is  to  be  done  to  get  the  tax 
on  land  values  as  high  as  possible.  The 
scheme  is  confiscation  without  compen- 
sation. 


V-w-yHEN  the  pure-food  bill  was  re- 
VV  ported  to  the  house  by  the  com- 
i  2  mittee  to  which  it  had  been 
referred,  efforts  were  made  to 
amend  it  to  death.  There  was  an  all-day's 
fight  on  the  measure,  and  over  sixty 
amendments  were  offered.  To  save  the 
bill  its  friends  had  it  postponed  for  two 
weeks.  The  indications  are  that  no  im- 
provements in  Ohio's  pure-food  laws  will 
be  made  this  year.  Adulterators  of  food 
and  their  allies  are  making  desperate  efforts 
to  save  the  nefarious  and  profitable  business 
of  defrauding  consumers,  and  consumers 
will  have  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

The  department  of  agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  published  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  food  adulterants.  Send  for 
them.  They  contain  full  information  on 
the  subject,  and  give  a  complete  expose  of 
many  methods  of  adulteration.  Nearly 
one  sixth  of  the  entire  food  product  of  the 
country  is  adulterated  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  the  loss  to  consumers  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  §700,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Consider  some  of  the  methods  of  adul- 
terating one  article  in  common  use— coffee. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  put  a  facing  or 
coloring  on  damaged  and  inferior  grades 
and  give  them  the  appearance  of  the  su- 
perior grades.  In  the  imitation  processes, 
Prussian  blue,  indigo,  lead  chromate, 
arsenic,  clays,  etc.,  are  used.  Coffees  are 
glazed  with  cheap  starch-sugar  syrups  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  roasting  process 
and  make  them  weigh  heavy.  Some  of 
the  common  substitutes  used  for  mixing 
with  the  genuine  article  are  chicory  and 
beet  roots,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  acorns,  cocoa  husks,  etc.  Ground 
coffees  afford  such  a  good  field  for  adulter- 
ation that  it  has  been  overworked.  Very 
little  pure  ground  coffee  is  now  sold.  Con- 
sumers have  attempted  to  save  themselves 


from  being  defrauded  by  buying  only 
whole  coffees.  But  the  art  of  sophistication 
is  up  to  the  times  and  the  demands  of  the 
trade.  Imitation  coffees,  both  green  and 
roasted,  are  on  the  market.  Some  of  these 
imitations  are  made  of  inferior  wheat  flour 
paste  molded  by  machines  into  beans  of 
the  sizes  and  shapes  of  genuine  coffee. 
Some  are  colored  and  sold  as  green  coffee ; 
some  are  roasted.  The  roasted  imitations, 
costing  about  five  cents  a  pound,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  genuine  roasted  coffees  in  any 
proportion  the  trade  will  stand.  By  using 
these  imitations  the  retailer  can  make  more 
profit  on  a  pound  of  a  cheap  grade  than  on 
the  highest  grade  of  the  genuine  article. 

How  can  the  consumer  protect  himself? 
By  purchasing  only  of  an  honest  retail 
grocer.  Let  the  ground  coffees  alone,  be 
careful  of  the  roasted  coffees  in  packages, 
and  after  careful  examination,  buy  the 
coffees  kept  in  bulk  by  your  grocer  and 
guaranteed  by  him  to  be  pure. 


>-p<  he  decision  of  Judge  Ricks,  virtually 
I  declaring  the  boycott  against  the 
\  Ann  Arbor  railroad,  ordered  by  Chief 
Arthur  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  welfare,  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
Of  even  greater  importance  are  his  j  udicial 
opinions  regarding  the  right  to  quit  work. 
If  sustained  by  superior  courts  his  decisions 
mean  that  in  the  future  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  discharge  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  employee  to  quit  work,  will  be  lim- 
ited as  they  never  have  been.  To  the  men 
who  had  quit  work  in  defiance  of  his  man- 
date and  had  been  brought  before  him  for 
contempt  of  court,  he  said : 

"  You  are  engaged  in  a  service  of  a  public 
character,  and  the  public  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  the  manner  in  which  you  perform 
your  duties  while  you  continue  in  that  ser- 
vice, but  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which  you 
quit  that  employment.  You  cannot  always 
choose  your  own  time  and  place  for  termi- 
nating the  relations.  If  you  were  permitted 
to  do  so  you  might  quit  work  at  a  time 
and  place  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  involve  irreparable  damage 
to  your  employer  and  jeopardize  the  lives 
of  the  traveling  public.  Your  employers 
owe  a  high  duty  to  the  public  which  they 
are  compelled  to  perform  under  severe 
penalty,  the  law,  and  they  have,  in  turn,  a 
higher  claim  upon  you  and  your  service 
than  that  due  from  the  ordinary  employee. 
This  court  does  not  assume  the  power  to 
compel  you  to  continue  your  service  to 
your  employer  against  your  will,  but  it 
does  undertake  to  compel  you  to  perform 
your  whole  duty  while  such  relations  con- 
tinue, and  does  further  claim,  for  the  pur- 
poses ,of  ascertaining  whether  its  orders 
have  been  violated,  the  right  to  determine 
when  your  relation  to  your  employer 
legally  terminated  and  when  your  obliga- 
tions to  observe  this  order  ceased." 


y^-A  overnor  McKinley  has  issued  the 
■4  t_-  following  Arbor  day  proclamation : 
"A  beautiful  and  commendable 
custom,  supported  by  legislative  resolu- 
tion, has  grown  up  in  our  state,  of  an- 
nually setting  apart  a  day  for  the  planting 
of  forest  trees  and  the  indulgence  in  exer- 
cises calculated  to  foster  a  love  of  arboricul- 
ture. 

"Therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  Jr., 
governor  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate 
Tuesday,  the  28th  of  April,  1893,  as  Arbor 
day.  Heretofore  the  principal  feature  of 
the  observance  of  Arbor  day  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  school  children.    It  is 


found,  however,  that  as  a  rule  the  date, 
while  the  best  for  tree  planting,  is  too  early 
to  permit,  with  safety  to  health,  partic- 
ipation in  the  outdoor  exercises  by  school 
children.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that,  unless  the  weather  be  exceptionally 
fine,  the  customary  exercises  by  the  school 
children  be  held  indoors,  the  trees  being 
planted  by  adults.  And  I  also  recommend 
that  Arbor  day  be  devoted  to  the  planting 
by  villages  and  townships,  improvement 
associations,  and  agricultural  societies,  ac- 
companied by  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  drawn  to  ever-increasing 
damage  to  the  material  interests  of  our 
country  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
forest  trees." 


^-r-^HE  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  made 
I  an  important  addition  to  the  regula- 
jr  tions  under  which  animals  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  when  imported  for 
breeding  purposes.  No  animal  is  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  for  breeding  purposes 
unless  the  importer  furnishes  a  certificate 
of  record  and  pedigree  showing  that  the 
animal  is  pure-bred  and  registered ;  that  its 
sire  and  dam  and  grandsires  and  granddams 
were  registered ;  together  with  the  affidavit 
of  the  owner,  agent  or  importer  that  such 
animal  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
such  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree. 

Under  this  restriction  the  importation  of 
unregistered  animals  will  be  checked,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  live-stock  interests  of 
the  country.  There  has  been  too  much 
magic  in  the  word  "imported."  Thousands 
of  animals,  not  pure-bred  or  entitled  to 
registry,  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  and 
used  for  breeding  purposes  because  they 
were  imported. 

tj-r  new  fodder  plant,  introduced  from 
Europe,  that  is  being  tested  by  sev- 
h  eral  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, is  the  wood  vetch,  Lalhyrus  sylveslris. 
It  is  a  relative  of  peas  and  clover,  and  like 
them,  has  the  power  of  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  the  tubercles  on  its  roots,  mak- 
ing it  specially  valuable  for  improving 
poor  soils.  It  is  a  long-lived  perennial,  and 
produces  large  crops  after  taking  a  year's 
time  to  get  a  fair  start.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  more  nutritious  than  clover.  How- 
ever valuable  it  may  be,  farmers  can  well 
afford  to  wait  for  the  final  verdict  of  the 
experiment  stations  that  are  now  testing 
it.  The  testing  of  all  such  promising 
novelties  is  part  of  their  work,  and  they 
can  save  the  farmers  considerable  expense. 


<W-  fter  the  first  of  July  next,  South 
*f-\  Carolina  will  sell  all  the  liquor  and 
h  beer  sold  in  the  state.  Under  an 
act  passed  by  the  legislature  the  state  will 
take  full  control  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
liquor  business.  The  objects  are  the  raising 
of  revenues  for  the  state  and  the  regulation 
of  the  traffic  to  decrease  intemperance. 
How  the  scheme  will  work  is  problematical, 
but  it  is  worth  a  fair  trial.  The  operation  of 
the  law  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
people  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  That 
the  state  will  sell  nothing  at  its  bar-rooms 
but  "straight  goods"  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  the  customers,  no  matter  how 
long  may  be  the  time  between  drinks. 


The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  association  of  nurserymen 
will  be  opened  June  7,  1893,  at 
Chicago,  111.  For  programs  and  informa- 
tion about  the  meeting  apply  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  Chas.  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  WAGON  ATTACHMENTS. 

ahket  wagons  are  a  very 
important  part  of  every 
A  »'r^r,1^/|(»M^-N  gardener's  outfit,  vet 
m  =  /.wM  >  few  of  them  are  as  light, 
convenient  and  well 
adapted  to  their  loads  as 
they  might  be.  I  have 
for  many  years  made 
it  a  practice  to  visit 
the  markets  of  such 
cities  as  I  am  in,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  part  is  the  wagons  that 
convey  the  gardeners'  wares.  Where  the 
produce  is  to  be  displayed  in  stalls,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  it  is  brought,  so  it 
gets  there  in  good  condition.  Boxes  and 
barrels  of  a  convenient  size  may  contain 
the  rougher  and  coarser  articles  in  the 
wagon-bed,  while  lighter  articles  are  carried 
in  baskets  and  crates  on  top. 

If  the  wagon  is  covered  it  merely 
becomes  a  question  of  piling  up  and  the 
capacity  of  the  cover.  The  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  some  of  the  long-time  market 
women  in  Pittsburg,  in  packing  a  miscel- 
laneous load  of  everything,  from  potatoes 
to  bonny  clabber,  in  a  covered  wagon  is 
wonderful,  and  one  must  see  the  contents 
of  a  stall  unloaded  before  he  can  believe 
that  it  all  came  out  of  one  wagon. 


Fig.  1. 


In  some  cities  the  matter  of  marketing 
produce  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  packages  used.  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  pears,  apples,  tomatoes, 
onions,  potatoes,  most  everything,  in  fact, 
is  brought  in  shallow  bushel  boxes  not 
more  than  six  inches  high  and  about 
eighteen  inches  square.  The  contents  are 
faced  very  carefully  by  placing  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  all  one  way,  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive side  up.  I  suppose  practice  makes 
perfect,  but  it  must  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  pack  these  boxes  which  have  so 
great  a  surface  in  proportion  to  their 
depth.  I  suppose  the  secret  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  these  boxes  is  so  as  to  discourage 
hiding  inferior  stutf  beyond  the  reach  of 


inspection.  The  large  surface  makes  the 
boxes  easy  to  pile  up,  and  they  fit  the 
wagons  used  to  transport  them,  but  they 
are  clumsy  and  heavy,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  gardeners  of  an  Ohio  city 
more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  market 
wagons  and  horses  of  Boston  are  marvels 
of  strength  and  size.  The  shafts  are  as 
strong  as  the  pole  of  a  lumber  wagon,  and  I 
have  counted  on  one  one-horse  wagon, 
fifty-eight  bushel  boxes  of  tomatoes, 
equaling  more  than  thirty -five  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  A  simple  platform,  with 
a  slight  ledge,  is  the  attachment  used  for 
extending  the  capacity  of  the  platform 
spring  wagons,  and  the  boxes  are  piled  in 
tiers  and  lashed  with  a  rope. 

The  most  advanced  ideas  in  connection 
with  market  wagons  are  to  be  seen  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  marketed  and  shipped  from  there,  and 
many  forms  of  racks  are  used  to  carry  the 
small,  heavy  and  inconvenient  packages. 
Peaches,  pears,  tomatoes  and  many  other 
things  are  marketed  in  cross-handled  bas- 
kets of  sizes  from  four  quarts  to  half  a 
bushel,  and  these  like  the  grapes  require  a 
system  of  ■  decks,  light,  movable  and 
get-at-able. 

The  best  system  of  racks  I  have  ever 
seen  (out  of  over  a  hundred  different 
styles  that  I  have  noticed,  scarcely  two 
being  alike),  the  one  sketched  in  Fig.  1  is 
the  lightest,  and  is  worthy  of  being  put  into 
practical  use  by  every  gardener  or  farmer 
needing  such  an  extension  to  the  capacity 
of  his  "carry-all."  In  the  figure,  CAB 
represents  an  iron  bracket  with  a  curved 
brace.  This  is  hung  to  the  top  of  the  side 
of  the  wagon-box  (F)by  the  hook  (E),  and 
the  lower  end  passes  into  the  staple  (D), 
which  is  fastened  in  the  side  about  two 
thirds  the  distance  from  the  top. 

If  the  length  of  rack  is  not  more  than 
six  feet,  two  of  these  brackets  on  each  side 
will  be  enough.  The  forward  one  on  each 
side  should  have  no.  staple,  as  it  is  often 
convenient  to  draw  the  rack  half  way  back 
to  unload,  especially  when  bags  or  broad 
boxes  are  carried  in  the  bottom.  This  can 
be  done  if  there  is  no  staple  forward,  by 
simply  lifting  the  rack  at  the  back  out  of 
the  back  staples.  Two  slats  four  inches 
wide  connect  the  horizontal  part  of  the  two 
brackets,  and  three  slats  the  perpendicular 
parts;  Y  and  XXX  show  the  ends  of 
these  slats.  The  X  slats  need  be  but  three 
inches  wide,  and  if  grapes  and  grapes  only 
are  to  be  carried,  then  there  need  be  but 
two  slats.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one  deck — 
that  resting  directly  on  the  brackets — then 
but  one  slat  on  each  side  is  needed.  The 
deck  is  formed  by  slats  running  across  the 
wagon. 

In  a  six-foot  rack  the  two  middle  ones 
are  fastened  in  groups  of  three,  by  riveting 
to  pieces  of  half  round  iron  such  as  is  used 
for  the  edges  of  lumber-wagon  boxes. 
Pig.  2  shows  the  slat  rack.    Slats  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  three  inches 
wide  are  heavy  enough  for  the  lower  deck. 
The  slats  are  put  three  inches  apart,  and 
each  group  of  three  makes  eighteen  inches 
of  deck.   The  three  back  slats  are  not  mov- 
able, but  are  bolted  down  on  the  longitud- 
inal slat,  Y,  Pig.  1.   The  stuff 
'  in  the  back  end  of  the  wagon- 
bed  below  is  easily  got  at  by 
letting  down  the  tail-board, 
which  is  not  shown  in  the 
drawing,  excepting  one  of 
the  hinges,  at  I.   As  the  hind 
bracket  does  not  come  within 
a  foot  or  more  of  the  back  end 
of  the  slats,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  thin  piece  of  iron 
riveted  to  the  back  end,  and 
on  the  lower  end  of  this  a 
hook  is  formed,  to  which  is 
hung  the  slats  forming  the 
back  of  the  lower  deck,  which 
let  down  just  as  the  back 
end-gate  does. 

This  hinged  end  is  not 
necessary  unless  there  is  a 
second  deck  (H).  On  the  forward  end  of 
the  -lower  deck,  instead  of  slats  there 
should  be  a  board  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  wide.  This  answers  for  a  seat,  and 
enables  the  driver  to  leave  the  wagon-seat 
at  home,  dispensing  with  its  weight  and 
bulk. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  second  deck,  as  at  H,  the 
driver's  seat  should  have  sideboards  of  the 
same  height  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  deck, 
and  then  short  racks  on  either  side  may  be 
used  to  carry  additional  baskets. 

The  upper  deck  may  project  over  the 
wheels  and  be  six  or  more  feet  wide.  Both 
decks  may  project  backward  beyond  the 
end  of  the  box,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  back  springs.   The  top  deck  should  be 


entirely  of  movable  slats,  as  there  will  be 
times  when  they  will  not  be  needed  and 
may  all  be  left  at  home.  They  are  retained 
in  place  by  dropping  into  sbght  notches  in 
the  top  slats.  The  height  between  decks 
depends  upon  the  size  of  packages  to  be 
carried.  In  the  markets  of  northern  Ohio, 
the  principal  package  is  the  cross-handled 
half-bushel  basket,  known  under  different 
names,  according  to  method  of  manufac- 
ture, Acme  and  Diamond  being  the  most 
common  brands.  These  require  head-room 
of  twelve  and  one  half  inches,  and  I  would 
not  make  the  distance  between  the  wagon 
bottom  and  the  under  side  of  the  lower 
deck  less  than  this  for  any  kind  of  market- 
ing, except  where  grapes 
was  the  only  kind  of  pro- 
duce to  be  carried. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  after 
this  description,  that  the 
movable  slat  decks  and  the 
hinged  end-gates  make  it 
possible  to  get  at  the  major 
portion  of  the  load  without 
moving  very  many  baskets,  and  a  very 
little  experience  in  loading  and  selling 
from  a  three-decker  constructed  after  the 
plans  given,  will  enable  one  to  so  place 
the  load  in  tiers  of  the  same  grade  as 
to  avoid  any  shifting,  unless  the  load 
contains  almost  as  many  varieties  and 
grades  as  there  are  baskets.  A  single 
deck  three  feet  ten  inches  wide  and  six 
feet  long,  on  a  wagon-box  seven  feet  six 
inches  long  and  three  feet  wide,  will  ac- 
commodate twenty-eight  half-bushel  bas- 
kets, of  the  Diamond  or  Acme  type,  and  if 
a  second  deck  six  feet  square  is  carried 
above  this,  twenty-eight  baskets  more  can 
be  carried,  and  a  projection  of  the  upper 
deck  eighteen  inches  backward  will  give 
six  more,  making  a 
total  carrying  capacity 
of  thirty-one  bushels, 
the  rack  and  load,  ex- 
clusive of  driver, 
weighing  from  1,600  to 
1,S00  pounds,  if  the  load 
is  fruit. 

A  single-deck  rack 
can  be  very  cheaply 
constructed  of  wood 
entirely.  Take  two 
pieces  of  inch  boards 
of  a  width  to  raise 
the  sides  of  the  wagon- 
b  o  x  to  a  height  of 
twelve  and  one  half 
inches.  To  the  inside 
of  these  fasten  dowels 
or  protections  just 
like  those  that  hold 
the  seats  to  the  box, 
and  place  these  pieces 
on  edge  on  the  edge 
of  the  box,  the  dowels 
entering  the  holes 
or  staples,  just  as  those  in  the  seats  do. 
On  top  of  these  sides  nail  a  broad  board  at 
the  front  end,  and  three  or  four  slats  at  the 
back  end,  and  make  movable  slat  frames 
for  the  center  of  the  rack,  just  like  Fig.  2. 
A  rim  two  or  three  inches  wide  on  the 
sides  and  back  complete  the  deck.  A 
board  six  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide 
will  make  the  bed  pieces  and  edges  if  the 
wagou-box  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
and  I  have  made  the  deck  of  two  such 
racks  out  of  a  packing-box  costing  fifteen 
cents,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  square, 
the  lumber  being  one  half  inch  thick. 

This  single  deck  just  doubles  the  capacity 
of  my  wagon  where  the  load  is  half-bushel 
baskets.  If  I  wish,  I  can  set  the  bed  of  the 
wagon  full  of  berry-crates,  place  the  deck 
on  top  and  carry  a  load  of  stuff  in  baskets 
or  bags  on  top. 

I  recently  saw  at  my  friend  Farnsworth's, 
near  Toledo,  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
a  practical  character,  for  attaching  a  spring 
platform  to  the  gear  of  an  ordinary  lumber 
wagon.   It  is  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

It  consists  of  a  hard-wood  bed-piece,  four 
inches  wide  and  notched  at  the  ends  so  as 
to  slip  down  between  the  stakes  and  rest 
upon  the  bolster.  On  this  are  bolted  three 
springs — two  entire  elliptic  springs,  and  a 
half  spring,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
half  spring  projects  under  the  others,  and 
arrests  or  catches  them  when  they  are 
compressed  by  a  jolt  or  too  much  load. 
This  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  reinforc- 
ing springs,  and  can  be  easily  added  to  any 
three-spring  wagon  where  it  is  desirable 
to  strengthen  the  back  springs  for  a  deck- 
load.  The  beauty  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  the  half  spring  doesn't  do  anything 
until  it  is  really  needed,  and  then  it  is  there 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  triple  spring  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  3  is  attached  to  both  bolsters,  and  each 
pair  of  elliptic  springs  carries  a  spring  bar, 


which  is  mortised  to  allow  the  stakes  to 
go  through  when  the  springs  are  com- 
pressed. Resting  on  top  of  the  spring  bars 
and  running  fore  and  aft  are  sills  of  pine 
two  by  six  inches  and  t  welve  feet  1  ong,plaeed 
on  edge.  On  these  are  nailed  a  platform  of 
light,  matched  flooring  six  feet  wide.  Fig.  •' 
4  shows  this  platform,  the  dotted  lines 
showing  the  sills  and  spring  bars,  while 
the  black  lines  indicate  the  position  of  the 
springs.  A  slight  ledge  on  the  edge  retains 
the  load.  Mr.  Farnsworth  puts  on  this 
platform  thirty  bushel  crates  of  berries  and 
then  sets  as  many  more  on  top.  The  upper 
tier  is  fastened  to  the  lower  by  two  strips 
of  light  boards,  one  on  each  side,  connected 


Fig.  2. 


by  three  small  iron  rods  with  handle  nuts 
on  one  end. 

The  boards  are  so  placed  as  to  engage  the 
tops  of  the  lower  crates  and  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  ones,  and  then  the  screws  are 
tightened,  clamping  top  and  bottom 
securely  together.  Such  a  platform  placed 
on  the  gear  of  a  light  farm  wagon,  would 
be  excellent  for  marketing  winter  apples  in 
bushel  boxes. 

Fig.  5  shows  how  I  strengthened  the 
back  spring  of  a  piano-box  buggy,  by  plac- 
ing a  smaller  spring  inside,  so  I  was 
enabled  with  a  light  rack  behind  the  seat, 
to  draw  eight  bushels  of  berries,  and  other 
loads  of  equal  bulk  and  weight. 

L.  B.  Pierce. 


THINGS  THAT  INTEREST  THE  FARMERS. 

Political  Pot-pie. — There  are  many 
things  that  totieh  the  farmer's  welfare  and 
well-feeling  besides  the  mere  tilling  of  the 
soil.  Many  of  them  have  an  important,  direct 
bearing  upon  his  pocket-book ;  others  effect 
his  health,  and  others  his  ease  and  temper. 
The  farmer,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  is 
interested  in  good  government,  local  as 
well  as  state  and  national.  The  stealings 
of  dishonest  officials,  the  waste  of  money 
by  extravagant  ones,  have  to  be  provided 
for,  and  the  farmer  will  have  to  reach  into 
his  pocket  to  make  them  good  in  the  end. 

Many  of  the  extortions  practiced  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people,  such  as  extravagant 
prices  of  coal,  of  school-books,  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  service,  could  be  prevented 
by  good  ^government,  and  many  of  the 
stealings  and  wastes  practiced  by  town 
and  county  officials  could  be  avoided  by 
greater  care  in  the  use"  of  the  ballot.  To 
attend  party  caucuses  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  nominations,  and  making 
good  ones,  instead  of  delegating  this  power 
to  a  corrupt  gang  of  professional  politicians 
who  usually  make  poor  ones  (because  they 
almost  invariably  give  them  to  "the  gang"), 
is  just  as  important  as  to  plow,  harrow  or 
cultivate. 

In  many  cases  farmers  could  make  their 
work  at  the  caucuses  the  most  profitable 
work  they  might  do  on  that  day,  yet  they 
almost  always  neglect  to  do  it.  Now, 
friends,  just  look  into  your  own  town,  and 
into  the  towns  around  you,  and  then  tell 
me  who  and  what  are  the  men  who  control 
your  party  matters  and  receive  the  cut- 
and-dried  nominations?  Are  they  worthy 
of  your  confidence?  If  you,  by  vote  or  by 
neglect  and  silence,  entrust  note-shavers 
and  others  who  live  by  devices  of  extortion, 
with  responsible  positions,  you  must  ex- 
pect that  they  will  milk  the  cow  that  is 
full  of  the  cream y  liquid  and  so  willing  to 
be  milked.  That  is  what  they  are  there 
forand  waitingfor.  Now,  will  you  not  help 
to  spoil  their  little  game  in  the  future? 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  old  intense  partisan 
feeling  subsiding,  and  party  lines  breaking 
up.  A  political  party  is  a  means,  not  an 
aim,  a  device  by  which  we  should  try  to 
secure  good  government,  and  which  should 
be  cast  aside  if  it  fails  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  The  president  of  my  country  is 
my  president,  no  matter  which  party 
elected  him.  If  he  conducts  the  affairs  of 
state  to  the  glory  of  the  country  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  I  rejoice  and  feel 
proud.  If  he  makes  blunders  or  makes  my 
country  the  laughing-stock  of  other  na- 
tions, I  feel  ashamed.  So  with  the  mayor 
of  my  city  or  the  supervisor  of  my  town. 
We  should  glory  in  their  glory  or  hide  our 
faces  in  shame  for  their  shortcomings. 

People  are  learning  more  and  more  to 
look  at  things  in  this  light.  It  is  a  good 
sign  where  we  see  political  revolutions  in. 
so  many  towns  as  occurred  this  spring — 
Democratic   towns    electing  Republican 
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officers,  and  Republican  towns  electing 
Democratic  officers.  It  shows  that  the 
people  are  wide  awake  and  on  the  watch. 
In  a  New  Jersey  city  a  few  days  ago  an 
independent  "citizens'  party,"  being 
against  gambling  at  races  and  on  the  side 
of  good  morals,  polled  more  votes  than  the 
two  regular  parties  together,  both  of  the 
latter  being  in  favor  of  the  gambling- 
iniquity.  Surely,  the  old-school  politicians 
are  given  some  pretty  hard  lessons,  aud  the 
people  will  again  come  to  the  top.  Right 
must  triumph  in  the  end. 

Tele  Road  Problem.— Then  there  are 
the  public  highways.  They  are  things  of 
very  great  interest  to  the  farmer,  and  have 
a  very  decided  influence  on  his  pocket- 
book.  As  a  rule,  our  country  roads  are 
bad— mere  make-shifts,  mortar-beds  in 
spring  and  fall,  dust  heaps  in  summer, 
and  really  good  only  when  covered  with 
snow  or  ice  enough  to  make  good  sleighing. 
The  necessary  trips  to  and  from  market, 
hauling  wood  and  produce,  etc.,  consumes 
twice  as  much  of  the  farmer's  time  that 
would  be  required  on  good  roads,  and 
instead  of  two  tons  per  load,  only  one  can 
be  taken  at  a  trip.  These  roads  wear  out 
horses  and  wagons  in  double-quick  time, 
and  they  are  anything  but  a  credit  to  a 
nation  of  the  wealth,  resources  and  ad- 
vanced civilization  of  the  United  States. 

Changes  will  have  to  come.  The  trouble 
is  chiefly  in  the  prevailing  systems  of 
road  making.  A  material  advance  could 
be  made  by  a  change  from  the  work  system 
to  the  money  system  of  road  tax.  Let  the 
tax  be  collected  in  money,  and  this  money 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent road  engineers.  Usually  the  occa- 
sion of  "working  the  road"  is  made  one  of 
a  regular  picnic,  which  may  be  a  pleasant 
neighborhood  affair,  but  far  from  serving 
to  produce  good  results  in  road  making. 
There  may  be  a  possibility,  also,  of  making 
good  roads  by  tramp  and  convict  power. 
This  matter  must  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  town,  city  and  state  author- 
ities. 

In  the  meantime  every  farmer  can  do 
something  toward  bettering  road  condi- 
tions himself,  and  without  outside  inter- 
ference or  aid.  This  point  has  often  been 
touched  upon.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  must  be  "line  upon  line."  Our 
narrow-tired  wagons  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  cut-up  condition  of  the  road-bed. 
Four-inch  tires  on  farm  wagons  would 
help  much  toward  better  wheeling.  Let 
some  good  farmers  in  each  town  set  the 
fashion,  and  others  will  follow.  This  is  a 
reform  which  could  easily  be  introduced  in 
this  way.  But  if  it  is  not  brought  about 
voluntarily,  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will 
soon  be  enforced  by  law.  The  narrow  tire 
on  heavy  wagons  must  go,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  prohibited 
by  statute. 

Conveniences  of  Dally  Life.— Small 
items  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  small  items  help  to  intensify 
human  misery.  Surely,  there  are  troubles 
and  trials  enough  in  our  lives.  The  great 
misfortunes  of  life  we  seldom  have  the 
power  to  avoid.  They  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  we  have  to  stand  and  grin 
and  bear.  It  is  therefore  only  right  and 
wise  to  try  to  dodge  the  small  troubles  and 
inconveniences,  the  pin-pricks  of  life,  and 
to  make  things  as  comfortable  for  us  as  we 
can.  Many  discomforts— annoying,  if 
small— of  life  are  easily  avoidable  by  a  little 
foresight,  and  yet  how  seldom  people  will 
take  even  slight  pains  to  avoid  them. 

I  will  mention  only  one  instance,  al- 
though of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature— the 
usual  absence  of  public  water-closets  in 
our  villages.  Farmers  and  farmer's  wives, 
sons  and  daughters,  who  are  visiting  in 
the  villages  on  errands,  often  suffer  much 
inconvenience,  if  not  permanent  injury  to 
their  health,  just  from  this  very  cause. 
And  the  remedy  is  so  simple.  Let  farmers 
see  to  it  that  their  families  will  find  proper 
conveniences  in  the  town  by  making  the 
town  authorities,  board  of  health,  etc., 
provide  them,  or  by  doing  this  on  their 
own  account.  Joseph. 


THE  IRRIGATION  PROBLEM. 

.  In  your  issue  of  February  15th  last  are 
two  articles  on  the  above  by  Joseph  and 
E.  C.  Green.  They  are  of  especial  interest 
to  all  of  us  who  live  in  a  country  that  has 
to  depend  almost  wholly  on  irrigation  and 
where  each  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
larger  amount  of  land  being  brought  into 
cultivation,  water  is  getting  scarcer. 

The  flooding  system,  which  is  mostly 
practiced  here,  is  extremely  wasteful,  and 
also  unsatisfactory,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  when  there  is,  as  here,  a  large  amount 
of  alkali  in  the  soil  after  flooding  it,  before 


it  can  be  worked  again  it  literally  bakes  as 
hard  as  brick,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  grain 
raising,  it  is  impossible  to  go  over  it  with 
a  harrow  every  time  it  is  irrigated,  and  in 
consequence,  between  floodings  the  ground 
remains  crusted. 

Again,  some  garden  crops,  such  as  onions, 
are  not  at  all  benefited  by  the  water  touch- 
ing the  bulbs,  and  it  is  apt  to  cause  rust  on 
the  leaves  of  others,  and  it  is  naturally  the 
roots  which  require  the  water,  so  that  any 
system  that  places  the  water  there  with 
the  least  loss,  without  these  drawbacks, 
would  seem  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Green  mentions  that  in  his  exper- 
iments the  lower  end  of  the  ground-  he 
experimented  on  was  wet,  while 
the  upper  end  was  dry,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  he  had 
thought  over  the  matter  a  little 
while  before  commencing,  he 
would  have  seen  that  this  result 
was  inevitable  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  pressure  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  causing  the  water 
there  to  flow  out  of  the  joints  of  the  pipe 
and  permeate  the  ground  more  quickly 
than  at  the  upper  end,  where  there  was  less 
pressure.  If  you  place  a  line  of  pipe  level 
on  the  ground  and  just  fill  it,  the  water, 
not  having  any  pressure,  would  simply 
leak  out  and  soak  down  into  the  ground ; 
but  directly  you  begin  raising  one  end  of 
the  line,  then  directly  pressure  is  exerted 
on  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  the  same, 
which  pressure  decreases  from  the  max- 
imum at  the  lowest  point  to  a  minimum  at 
the  higest  end  of  the  line.  And  also,  the 
greater  the  elevation  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  over  the  lower  end,  the  greater, 
relatively,  will  the  pressure  on  the  lower 
end  become,  and  wherever  there  is  a  leak 
at  the  lower  end,  with  the  greater  force  will 
the  water  there  be  forced  out.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  me  that  for  an  even  and 
uniform  irrigation  of  a  piece  of  land  by  a 
line  of  pipes  two  things,  at  least,  are  requi- 
site and  absolutely  necessary,  namely : 

First,  the  line  of  pipe  to  be  on  a  level 
throughout  its  entire  length,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  least  possible  fall  necessary  to 
keep  the  same  clear  of  sediment. 

Second,  means  whereby  an  even  pressure 
may  be  exerted  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  pipe,  in  order  that  water 
may  be  forced  out  through  the  joints 
thereof,  and  I  think  the  greater  the  pressure 
within  the  limits  of  what  the  pipe*  used 
will  naturally  bear,  the  greater  the  distance 
between  the  lines  of  pipe  laid  down  and 
the  deeper  the  line  of  pipe  can  be.  laid,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  lines  of  pipes,  the  less  will  be 
the  cost  per  acre  for  preparing  the  same  for 
irrigation. 

Now  the  question  of  getting  the  pressure 


foot,  or  261.20  cubic  feet  for  the  3,000  run- 
ning feet.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  being  7.48 
gallons,  the  whole  length  holds  just  about 
1,955  gallons.  A  tank  to  hold  about  6,600 
gallons  would,  I  believe,  cost  about  §70  at 
the  factory,  and  would  supply  water  for 
several  acres  of  land.  A  windmill  and 
pump  of  sufficient  capacity  to  offset  the 
leakage  required  for  irrigation  would  also 
be  required,  but  I  do  not  know  what  their 
cost  would  be. 

Should  the  above  suggestions  not  be  in 
themselves  of  practical  value,  yet  they 
may  give  an  idea  to  those  who  are  ex- 
perimenting which  would  be  of  value,  or 
bring  out  ideas  from  others  not  yet  heard 
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arises,  and  I  think  that  if,  after  getting  the 
tiles  laid  on  a  level  as  above,  right  connec- 
tion could  be  made  with  an  elevated  cistern, 
such  as  the  tanks  which  are  kept  filled  by 
windmills  along  a  railroad,  or  are  in  use  on 
many  eastern  farms,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  water  could  be  turned  on  or  off  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  question  would 
be  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  being 
solved. 

It  does  not  take  any  great  amount  of 
water  to  fill  a  line  of  pipe  3,000  feet  long- 
pipe  4  inches  diameter— which  is  about  the 
length  required  to  lay  an  acre  at  15  feet 
apart,  which,  in  sandy  ground  at  least,  and 
laid  1)4  and  2  feet  deep,  is,  I  should  think, 
too  near.  A  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter 
has  an  area  of  12.5654  inches,  or  a  cubic 
capacity  of  150.784S  inches  to  each  running 


from.  If  any  one  can  make  it  succeed,  I 
believe  Joseph's  perseverence  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  doing  it,  especially  when 
he  has  helps  like  the  Ohio  station  to  com- 
pare results  with.  J.  M. 
Wyoming. 


THE    BASIS    OF   PROFITABLE  SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 

A  marked  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  five  years  among  flock  owners  as 
to  requisites  to  profitable  sheep  farming. 
The  sheep  industry  has  been  heretofore 
almost  wholly  based  upon  wool  production. 
For  that  reason  the  industry  has  never 
been  a  very  stable  one.  Fluctuating  with 
the  market  price  of  wool  the  industry  has 
flourished  or  languished,  and  its  ups  and 
downs  have  been  on  the  extremes.  This 
fact  has  been  the  bone  of  the  industry. 
When  wool  has  commanded  a  good  price 
men  have  rushed  into  sheep  raising,  and 
the  inevitable  results  which  follow  in  the 
line  of  concentration  of  capital  and  labor 
upon  a  single  industry  are  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  branch  of  farming. 

The  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep 
into  this  country  marked  an  era  in  Amer- 
ican sheep  husbandry.  While  sheep  were 
bred  for  their  wool  product,  it  made  less 
difference  as  to  the  size  of  the  carcass,  if 
the  sheep  was  hardy  and  yielded  a  large 
fleece  of  good  wool. 

The  vicissitude  which  environed  the  in- 
dustry at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  called 
into  use  other  qualities  of  wool  and  raised 
the  value  of  the  coarser  combing  staple 
nearly  equal  to  the  finer  grades  of  wool 
This  was  an  era  of  one  extreme  of  the 
sheep  industry. 

Woolen  factories  increased  their  capacity, 
and  the  demand  for  the  coarser  grades  of 
wool  was  met  by  the  introduction  and 
breeding  of  different  races  of  sheep.  The 
Southdown  became  popular  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  was  thought  by  many  breeders 
not  to  have  size  enough,  so  the  Cots  wold 
and  several  other  large  breeds  grew  rapidly 
into  favor.  But  following  the  depression 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  Congress  came  to 
the  rescue  and  passed  the  tariff  of  1867, 
which  had  the  effect  to  temporarily  rein 
state  the  Merino. 

Up  to  1880,  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  in  New  England,  and  from  the 
widespread  popularity  of  Merino  rams  to 
cross  upon  the  "native"  and  mixed  races 
of  the  flocks  of  Ohio  and  the  western 
ranches,  this  breed  continued  to  be  the 
favorite  fine-wooled  sheep. 

For  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
now,  wool  declined  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  andeven  lower.  It  isevident  there 
was  no  money  in  flocks  almost  exclusively 
wool  producers  at  the  price  for  the  fleece. 
With  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  on  the 
decline  in  price  of  wool  there  came  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  quality  of  stock.  When 
wool  declined  to  these  low  figures  there 
was  no  profit  in  keeping  sheep  which 
would  shear  but  three  or  four  pounds  of 
wool  per  head  and  bring  up  a  lamb  which 
the  farmer  had  to  keep  till  September  to 
realize  a  couple  of  dollars  for.  Hence, 
disaster  came  upon  the  sheep  interest  and 
a  consequence  diminution  of  flocks 
throughout  the  country,  but  in  those 
flocks  which  were  retained,  excellence 
counted  for  more  than  numbers,  so  the 
weeding-out  process  was  an  advantage. 

For  the  past  few  years  flocks  have  been 
appreciating  in  numbers  and  quality. 
The  industry  is  placed  upon  a  somewhat 
different  basis,  from  the  fact  that  wool  as  an 
article  of  commerce  no  longer  brings  such 
remunerative  returns  as  warrants  basing  a 
branch  of  industry  upon  that  staple  alone, 
or  nearly  so.  Hence,  flock  owners,  both  east 
and  west,  in  their  endeavors  to  solve  the 


problem  of  profitable  sheep  husbandry  sub- 
ject to  present  euvironments,  have  sought 
to  unite  the  two  great  fundamentals  for 
which  sheep  are  kept — wool  and  meat — by 
keeping  those  breeds  whose  characteristics 
carry  the  highest  qualifications  to  that  end. 

Western  competition  in  beef  is  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  the  eastern  farmer 
tired  just  now;  and  predict  and  prognosti- 
cate as  we  will  upon  future  higher  prices, 
the  obvious  fact  still  remains,  and  must  re- 
main indefinitely— judging  from  an  all- 
around  look  at  the  subject— that  New 
England  farmers  must  let  the  steers  go, 
mainly,  and  make  dairying  and  sheep 
raising  the  chief  end  and  object  of  the 
meat-stock  industry. 

The  question  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
line  of  producing  mutton  and  choice  lambs 
for  eastern  markets  bids  for  careful  con- 
sideration by  those  farmers  so  situated  as 
to  successfully  feed  large  numbers  of 
sheep. 

As  I  have  intimated,  it  is  apparent  to 
everyone  conversant  with  the  state  of  the 
markets,  that  wool  growing  must  be  a 
secondary  consideration  at  present  prices, 
and  the  more  remunerative  one  of  meat 
production  from  the  mutton  breeds  be  the 
basis  of  operations. 

The  agriculture  of  the  East— more  so  for 
the  two  or  three  past  decades— is,  and  must 
be  in  the  future,  based  upon  the  live-stock 
industry,  in  connection  with  the  growing 
of  large  amounts  of  hay  and  other  forage 
crops.  For  this  reason,  with  our  increasing 
population,  with  a  growing  proclivity  for 
choice  mutton,  sheep  may  be  made  to  fill  a 
large  place  on  many  farms  to  the  great  en- 
hancement of  the  fertility  of  the  same,  and 
give  very  remunerative  returns  to  the 
owners. 

In  the  older  states,  where  sheep  husban- 
dry has  long  been  one.of  the  settled  indus- 
tries of  the  farm,  the  ultility  of  sheep  as 
ameliorators  of  the  soil  is  shown  to  an 
eminent  degree.  Farms  where  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  have  been  kept  and  fed, 
retain  their  original  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

The  farms  on  which  Merino  sheep  have 
been  kept  from  the  time  of  their  first  in- 
troduction into  the  country  are  valuable 
and  productive,  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  these  were  composed  of  thin  and 
rocky  soil. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont, 
northern  Ohio,  southern  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  farms  on  which  sheep  have 
been  kept  continue  to  produce  large  crops, 
which  is  not  true  of  those  farms  which 
have  been  devoted  to  raising  grain  for 
market. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  older-farmed  sec- 
tions of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where 
the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep  have  mainly 
been  kept,  and  the  same  will  become  true 
in  the  present  generation  on  American 
farms  if  our  people  will  heed  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  markets.        L.  F.  Abbott. 

Hood's^Cures 

Even  When  Called  Incurable 


Terrible  Siege— Sciatic  Rheumatism 


Mr.  Arthur  Simon 

Of  Galatea,  Ohio. 


"  They  said  I  was  incurable,  the  doctors 
did,  but  the  result  has  proven  that  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  was  able  to  cure.  I  had  Sciatic 
Rheumatism  and  was  confined  to  my  bed  six 
months.  Three  physicians  did  not  help  me  and 

I  Was  Given  Up  to  Die 

When  I  was  in  this  terrible  condition,  unable 
to  move  band  or  foot,  1  began  to  take 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  The  first  bottle  had  a 
little  effect,  and  while  taking  the  second,  I 
gained  so  rapidly  that  I  could  sit  up  in  my 
chair.  My  system  had  been  so  run  down  by 
other  medicine,  that  it  took  me  quite  a  while 
to  recuperate.  By  the  time  I  had  taken  four 
bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  I  could  walk 
around,  and  now,  as  I  have  taken  six  bottles, 
I  am  cured  and  can  do  a  good  day's  work.  I 
do  not  feel  I  can  praise 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

enough."  Arthur  Simon,  Galatea,  Ohio. 


HOOD'S  PlLLS  ara  the  best  after-dinner  Pills, 
assist  digestion,  cure  headache.  Try  a  box. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

Carly  Tomatoes.— In  a  warm 
climate  you  can  raise  toma- 
toes early  and  late  without 
much  trouble.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  raise  plants,  by 
simply  sowing  seed  in  seed- 
bed at  various  times  of  the 
year,  under  glass,  under  muslin,  or  even  in 
open  ground,  and  transplant  as  you  would 
cabbage-plants.  At  the  North  people  are 
less  fortunately  situated.  The  season  of  ripe 
tomatoes  is  short,  even  with  all  the  pains 
we  can  take  with  the  plants.  Our  first  aim 
must  be  to  have  good  plants  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  that  it  is  safe  to  set  them  out- 
doors, and  to  be  able  to  set  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  receive  the  least  possible 
check  from  the  transplanting  process. 
Here  is  where  most  people,  especially 
home  growers,  fail.  They  usually  set  plants 
grown  thickly  together,  and  that  have 
only  few  roots  and  no  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots.  This  will  do  well  enough  where 
the  summers  are  long,  but  not  for  us. 
Moving  to  a  new  place  made  it  necessary 
to  build  a  greenhouse  late  in  winter  on 
account  of  bad  season,  instead  of  early  in 
the  fall,  and  prevented  the  starting  of  early 
tomato-plants  in  proper  season — here  in 
February  and  early  March. 

The  gardener  has  to  be  full  of  resources. 
My  neighbor,  Mr.  Ch.  YVeKesser,  had  his 
greenhouses  in  ruuniug  order,  and  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  get  a  flat  or  two  of  Early 
Kuby  seedlings,  just  right  for  the  first 
transplanting,  and  then  set  them  in  flats 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
keep  them  growing  right  along.  April 
1st  will  do  well  enough  for  this,  although 
I  would  have  preferred  to  do  this  job  a 
week  earlier  at  least. 

But  now  comes  the  chief  point;  namely, 
to  get  the  plants  in  shape  for  growing  right 
along  when  set  in  open  ground.  Tomato- 
plants  grow  rapidly  and  large  under  glass 
when  warm  weather  sets  in,  even  if  kept  in 
cold-frame,  and  they  need  plenty  of  room. 
They  also  must  be  pretty  well  hardened 
off.  There  is  no  better  place  for  tomato- 
plants,  for  the  last  three  weeks  before  they 
are  to  go  out,  than  a  cold-frame.  Put  in  it  at 
least  five  inches  of  good,  strong  loam — not 
loose,  sandy  or  mucky  stuff,  unless  full  of 
long  fibers  which  bind  it  together.  It 
wants  soil  that  you  can  cut  in  squares  with 
a  spade,  and  that  will  not  let  the  squares 
fall  to  pieces.  In  this  kind  of  soil  set  your 
plants  at  least  four  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  keep  them  in  good  growing  condition, 
but  give  all  the  air  they  will  stand,  finals 
removing  the  sashes  altogether,  first  in 
daytime  and  then  in  warmer  nights 
also.  Just  as  soon  as  the  outdoor  soil  has 
become  a  little  warm,  and  even  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  slight  night  frosts  may  not 
yet  be  excluded,  cut  the  plants  out  in 
squares  and  take  up  the  plants,  all  with 
the  spade.  Carefully  set  them  in  boxes, 
flats  or  baskets,  and  remove  them  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  be  planted.  Make  a  hole 
six  inches  deep  and  wide  enough  for  each 
plant,  by  taking  up  a  spadeful  of  soil,  and 
set  the  plants,  carefully  firming  them.  If 
very  dry,  pour  some  water  about  each 
plant,  although  this  is  seldom  necessary. 

Now,  these  plants  when  thus  set,  may  al- 
ready have  small  fruits  on  them,  and  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  in  bloom.  If  you  do 
this  work  right  you  can  take  my  word  for 
it  that  the  plants  will  keep  on  growing 
and  blooming,  and  setting  and  maturing 
fruit,  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Should  an  unusually  cold  night  occur,  and 
frost  be  threatening,  haul  a  little  hay  and 
throw  a  handful  over  each  plant,  or  bend 
over  theplauts  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
soil.  A  light  frost  at  this  time  will  seldom 
do  much  damage,  and  the  merest  trifle  of 
covering  is  sure  to  protect  them. 

Guano  for  Garden  Sti  ff.— A  reader  in 
Tennessee  asks  whether  "guano"  is  good 
for  Irish  potatoes  and  Cabbages,  and  how  it 
h  to  be  applied.  Now,  who  can  tell  what 
'•••luuio"  is?  Certainly,  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  guano  my  friend  refers  to. 
Guano  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  In  "Ma- 
nuresj,  ILu>y  t>>  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them" 
( a  use  ul  work  of  over  200  pages,  written  by 
1'i  ank  w  scmpers.  l  find  analyses  of  the 
lollowiug  guanos :  Caribbean  guanoj  total 
phosphoric  acid,  18.00;  Cuba  guano,  nitro- 
gen, 1.67,  total  phosphoric  acid,  13..;",:  Mima 
island  guano,  nitrogen,  0.76,  total  phos- 
phoric acid,  21.88;  tOrchilla  guano,  total 
phosphoric  acid,  26.77;  Peruvian  guano, 
nitrogen,  7.8f>,  potash,  2.61,  total  phosphoric 
acid,  15.28,  over  half  of  it  available. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Peruvian  guano 
is  a  high-grade,  complete  fertilizer,  indeed. 


richer  in  nitrogen  than  almost  any  com- 
plete fertilizer  on  the  market.  If  I  had  it, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it  quite  liberally, 
for  certainly  with  its  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen  it  is  an  admirable  manure  for 
garden  crops,  and  among  them,  especially 
for  cabbages.  It  would  undoubtedly,  in 
most  cases,  have  good  effect  on  potatoes 
also,  but  I  would  prefer  a  manure  having 
more  potash,  or  apply  potash  in  other 
forms  besides. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  get  this 
Peruvian  guano.  Formerly  it  was  kept  iu 
stock  by  all  fertilizer  dealers.  The  supply 
now  is  nearly  exhausted  and  the  cheaper, 
less  valuable  guanos  are  offered  in  its  place. 
On  some  soils  these  "phosphatic''  guanos 
(fertilizers  having  almost  no  other  plant- 
food  but  phosphoric  acid)  may  give  good 
effects,  especially  if  applied  in  alternation 
with  other  manures  or  in  addition  to  them. 
Where  the  soil  contains  plenty  of  potash— 
as  many  of  our  old  grain  farms  do — and 
lacks  mostly  phosphoric  acid,  the  applica- 
tion of  phosphatic  guano  will  be  advisable; 
but  you  should  not  imagine  that  you  can 
always  rely  on  them  alone  for  good  crops. 
An  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  usually  tends 
to  early  maturity. 

Grains,  when  manured  with  phosphatic 
manures,  usually  ripen  a  number  of  days 
in  advance  of  fields  planted  at  thesame  time, 
but  not  thus  manured.  Tomatoes  and  other 
fruits  cau  also  be  advanced  in  earliness 
by  the  same  means.  That  is  the  reason  I 
like  to  use  such  fertilizers  on  all  such  crops, 
and  phosphatic  guanos  are  as  good  as  any 
other,  although  I  usually  apply  acid  phos- 
phate or  sometimes  slag-meal.  But  when 
the  soil  is  only  scantily  supplied  t  with 
potash,  potash  must  be  applied,  and  the 
guanos  alone  will  not  do.  Wood  ashes  can 
be  had  in  many  places,  and  in  the  southern 
states  often  cotton-seed  hull  ashes  are 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  if  neither  of 
them  can  be  had,  try  tobacco  dust  and 
stems.  Tobacco  refuse,  any  way,  is  quite  a 
useful  thing  in  the  garden,  and  if  you  cau 
get  it  at  a  nominal  cost  or  for  the  hauling, 
by  all  means  use  it  with  a  free  hand. 

Joseph. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED    BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

FRUITS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  APPLE. 

Few  crops  pay  a  larger  per  cent  on  the 
labor  and  capital  invested  than  the  apple. 
Good  fruit  cannot  be  grown  without  an 
abundant  supply  of  plant-food  iu  the  soil. 
An  acre  often  yields  two  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  one 
tenth  of  its  value  is  returned  to  the  soil  iu 
fertilizing  elements.  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  fine-ground  bone  and  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  one 
|  ton  of  unleached,  hard-wood  ashes,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  bone,  make  a  good 
|  fertilizer  for  an  acre  of  apple-trees. 

Spray  the  trees  before  the  leaves  unfold 
[  with  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  one 
1  pound  dissolved  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
i  water.   Then,  after  the  leaves  have  un- 
'  folded,  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  until 
;  July  15th,  then  the  ammoniacal  carbonate 
for  the  apple-scab.   For  the  codling-moth, 
the  tent-caterpillar  and  the  canker-worm, 
add  Paris  green  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons. 

Only  such  fruit  as  is  carefully  picked, 
sorted  and  packed  will  bring  fancy  prices. 

The  best  varieties  for  general  home  use 
and  the  market  in  this  locality  are  Red 
Astrachau,  Gravenstein,  Haas,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin  and 
Roxbury  Russet. 

THE  PEAR. 

The  pear  comes  into  bearing  younger 
than  the  apple,  and  is  generally  more  prof- 
itable; although,  as  it  is  not  shipped 
abroad,  but  is  dependent  upon  local  con- 
sumption, it  is  sometimes  sold  at  very  low 
prices. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  a  rich  soil  and 
close  attention  to  thinning  the  fruit  are 
required. 

The  leaf-blight  and  the  cracking  of  the 
fruit,  caused  by  the  same  fungus,  are 
almost  if  not  wholly  controlled  by  the 
copper  solutions,  used  as  for  the  apple. 

The  so-called  fire-blight  is  caused  by  the 
rapid  growth,  during  extreme  hot,  moist 
weather,  of  a  minute  bacterial  plant.  No 
certain  remedy  is  known,  but  trees  making 
a  moderately  rapid  growth  and  not  allowed 
to  overbear  are  less  subject  to  its  attack 
than  those  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  growing 
rapidly  with  the  Iruit  not  thiuned. 

The  quality  of  all  varieties  is  much  im- 
proved if  the  fruit  is  picked  from  one  to 
three  weeks  before  it  would  naturally  ripen 
on  the  trees. 

The  best  varieties  for  market  and  home 
use  are  Giffard,  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Sheldon, 
Bosc,  Anjou,  Lawrence  and  Dana's  Hovey. 


THE  PEACH. 

This  fruit  can  only  be  successfully  grown 
on  elevated  land  with  a  western  exposure. 

Young  trees  should  not  be  forced  into  a 
too  rapid  growth.  The  best  fertilizer  is 
fine-ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  or 
■wood  ashes.  If  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated, 
com  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow  r.mong 
the  trees  for  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
When  the  trees  have  set  a  large  crop  of 
fruit,  it  is  safe  to  apply  manure  or  ~;rti- 
lizers  very  liberally,  to  enable  the  tree  to 
mature  it  without  injury. 

When  a  full  crop  has  been  set,  thinning 
must  be  done,  leaving  at  least  four  inches 
between  any  two  specimens.  One  hundred 
peaches  from  trees  which  have  been  thinned 
will  often  measure  more  than  three  times 
that  number  from  unthinned  trees,  and 
will  bring  two  or  three  times  the  price. 

Peach-trees  can  easily  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  about  fifteen  years,  with  good 
treatment,  but  will  not  last  much  longer. 

The  only  practical  method  of  protecting 
the  peach  buds  from  winter-killing  is  to 
loosen  the  roots  on  the  south  side  and  bend 
the  top  to  the  ground,  covering  it  with 
mats,  straw  or  coarse  litter  of  any  kind. 
To  prevent  injury  by  mice, spray  the  ti'ees, 
before  bending  over,  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  green. 

No  distinct  fungous  or  bacterial  growth 
has  thus  far  been  found  which  causes  the 
disease  known  as  the  yellows.  Heading 
back  the  trees  one  fourth  of  the  new, 
growth  each  fall  or  winter,  using  fertilizers 
containing  all  the  elements  of  plant-food — 
especially  potash — in  liberal  quantities, 
and  thinning  the  fruit  when  the  trees  are 
overloaded,  will  generally  prevent  this 
disease  in  New  England. 

The  peach-borer  is  best  destroyed  by  the 
knife. 

Best  varieties  for  New  England  are  Ams- 
den,  Mountain  Rose,  Old  Mixon,  Crawford's 
Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Crosby  (Excelsior) 
and  Stump. 

The  fruit  rot  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
frequent  applications  of  very  dilute  Bor- 
deaux mixture  (dilute  to  one  hundred  gal- 
lons of  the  mixture)  about  the  time  the 
fruit  is  ripening. 

THE  PLUM. 

If  planted  a  good  distance  apart,  in  a  rich, 
well-drained  soil,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  and  among  them,  plum-trees 
can  be  successfully  grown. 

The  black  wart  or  knot,  so  destructive  to 
the  plum  and  sour  cherry  trees  throughout 
the  country,  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  ; 
off,  by  painting  with  kerosene?  paste  and  | 
by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
If  the  trees  are  badly  infected,  they  should 
be  severely  headed  back  and  a  new  head 
formed,  upon  which,  with  the  above  treat- 
ment, few,  if  any,  warts  will  grow. 

The  plum-eurculio,  the  fruit  rot  and  the 
blight  or  shot-hole  fungus  are  largely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green. 

Best  varieties,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Im- 
perial Gage  and  McLaughlin. 

THE  GRAPE. 

On  the  higher  hills  in  almost  all  sections 
of  Massachusetts,  frosts  do  but  little  injury 
until  the  first  or  middle  of  October,  and  on 
many  of  these  hills  grapes  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully and  cheaply  grown  as  in  the 
noted  lake-shore  regions  of  New  York  and 
Ohio. 

Native-grown  grapes  put  on  the  market 
in  a  fresh  condition,  with  the  bloom  unin- 
jured, sell  for  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
pound  more  than  those  coming  from  the 
West. 

The  powdery  mildew  and  the  black  rot 
of  the  grape  are  not  so  injurious  in  New 
England  as  in  the  more  western  sections, 
but  they  seem  to  be  increasing.  They  are 
controlled  by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

Prune  the  ones  any  time  when  conven- 
ient, from  the  time  the  leaves  fall  until 
March  1st,  never  later  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Girdling  the  vines  about  July  1st  hastens 
the  ripening  of  the  grape  and  increases  the 
size  of  the  berries.  Observations  of  vines 
thus  treated  for  ten  years  and  even  longer 
have  shown  their  vigor  to  be  generally  un- 
impaired. By  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  girdling,  some  valuable  late 
varieties  and  those  much  subject  to  the 
attack  of  the  mildew  or  rot  can  now  be 
successfully  grown. 

Best  varieties  for  general  purposes,  Con- 
cord, Worden,  Moore's  Early  and  Winchel 
(Green  Mountain). 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Plant  on  rather  light  land,  and  mulch  if 
the  season  is  dry.  To  prevent  the  winter- 
killing, the  canes  must  be  bent  over  and 
partly  covered  with  soil. 

To  destroy  the  rust,  spray,  before  the 
leaves  unfold,  with  copper  sulphate,  one 
pound  to  twenty-li\e  gallons  of  water,  and 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  after  unfolding. 

The  best  varieties  are  Agawam,  Snyder 
and  Taylor's  Prolific. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  red  raspberry  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  blackberry,  but  should  be 
planted  on  richer  ground. 

Varieties  of  red  raspberries  most  success- 
ful in  field  culture  are  Hansel,  Marlbor- 
ough, Cuthbert;  black  caps,  Souhegan, 
Gregg,  Crawford  and  Nemeha. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  and  copper  sul- 
phate applied  as  described  for  the  black- 
berry will  destroy  the  anthracnose  on  the 
black  caps. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

A  deep,  rich,  well-drained  loam  gives  the 
largest  crop. 

Spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green  as  soon  as  the  plants  start  into 
growth  in  the  -pring,  for  the  spotted  paria 
and  the  lenf-hlight. 

Best  \  arietiesare  Beder  Wood  (S),Bubach 
(P),  Haverland  (P).  Belmont.(S)and  Sharp- 
less  (S).—  Prof.  ,S.  T.  May  nan  I,  in  Report  of 
Maxsachwsetts  Agricultural  tbllegc. 
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Orehard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL,  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Strawberries  on  Sod  Gronnd. — A.  R.  H., 

Gaines,  ;New  York.  The  only  objection  to 
using  well-prepared  sod  land  is  that  it  is 
liable  to  have  in  it  white  grubs,  which 
will  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  strawberries 
and  perhaps  destroy  the  plants.  It  is  not 
considered  good  practice  to  plant  on  such 
land.  The  best  prolific  shipping  strawberry 
that  I  know  of  is  the  Warfield.  It  has  more 
friends  than  any  other  among  fruit  growers. 

Curculio  on  Cherry-trees.— W.  J.  B., 
Garrison's,  N.  Y.  I  think  your  best  plan  will 
be  to  jar  the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  com- 
mencing when  they  are  in  blossom  and  con- 
tinuing for  four  or  five  weeks.  Spread  sheets 
around  under  the  trees  to  catch  the  curculios 
as  they  fall.  This  I  think  the  simplest  and 
best  plan  when  so  very  few  trees  are  to  be 
treated.  If  you  want  to  use  a  spray,  use  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  Spray  this  on  the  trees 
shortly  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  once  a 
week  for  five  or  six  weeks.  After  rains,  renew 
at  once.  Some  seasons  spraying  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  in  seasons  of  frequent  rains  it 
often  fails. 

Buffalo-berry. — J.  C.  S.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
The  buffalo-berry  is  not  worth  cultivating  for 
its  fruit  in  any  section  where  currants  will  do 
well.  The  plant  is  a  thorny  shrub  with  very 
pretty  foliage  and  habit,  but  the  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous.  It  grows  and  fruits 
prodigiously  in  parts  of  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming. The  plants  are  either  pistillate  or 
staminate,  and  one  will  not  produce  fruit 
when  standing  alone.  The  staminate  kinds  I 
think  sucker  more  freely  than  the  pistillate, 
for  out  of  twenty-six  plants  sent  me  from 
Dakota  and  elsewhere,  all  were  staminate. 
There  is  one  large  seed  in  the  center  of  each 
berry,  and  consequently  they  do  not  make 
good  sauce,  but  make  a  nice,  hard  jelly.  They 
are  generally  red  in  color,  but  some  plants 
bear  yellow  fruit.  As  an  ornamental  shrub  it 
is  a  success,  but  as  a  fruit-producing  plant 
there  is  no  room  for  it  in  your  section. 

Asbes  for  Strawberry  Fertilizer- 
Strawberries  in  Rows  or  Hills. — A.  A., 
Chatham,  Ontario,  writes:  "I  want  to  plant 
half  an  acre  of  strawberries.  My  land  is  light, 
sandy  loam.  It  was  plowed  and  manured  last 
fall  with  stable  manure.  Will  it  be  good  to 
spread  twenty  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  on 

it  in  the  spring.  In  planting  strawberries, 

what  distance  in  the  rows  is  best?  Do  they  do 
best.ln  matted  rows  or  in  hills?" 

Reply:— It  would  undoubtedly  he  a  good 

plan  to  put  on  the  ashes  and  harrow  it  in.  

I  like  to  put  the  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  In  the 
rows,  according  to  whether  they  are  strong  or 
only  moderate  growers,  and  also  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land.  Warfield  and  Crescent  and 
other  strong-growing  kinds  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  put  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  on 
my  land  at  that  distance  they  make  a  heavy 
matted  row  by  fall.  Strawberries  are  most 
productive  when  grown  In  matted  rows. 

Propagating  tbe  Huckleberry.— J.  A. 
M.  The  only  way  known  is  by  division  of  the 
plants,  by  suckers  and  by  layers.  They  do  not 
come  true  from  seed,  and  it  takes  several 
years  to  get  the  seedlings  large  enough  to 
transplant.  I  have  been  successful  in  grow- 
ing them  from  seed  by  mashing  up  the  berries 
when  ripe,  adding  enough  water  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  the  whole  mass  rotting  for  at 
least  a  month.  I  then  sowed  them  very  shal- 
low in  boxes  and  covered  with  fine,  swamp 
moss,  and  kept  them  moist.  The  seeds  started 
fairly  well.  When  large  enough,  the  seed- 
lings should  be  transplanted  from  the  box  to  a 
carefully-prepared  bed,  and  finally  to  a  perma- 
nent location.  I  think  for  your  purpose  it 
would  be  best  to  dig  as  good  plants  as  you  can 
find  and  transplant.  It  will,  however,  be 
much  of  an  experiment,  as  it  is  seldom  at- 
tempted, yet  they  transplant  quite  readily. 
It  will  probably  be  several  years  before  you 
can  work  up  much  of  a  stock  of  your  white 
variety. 

Strawberry  Varieties. — F.  N.  Co.,  Tadmor, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  observation  as 
to  their  value  for  market  and  home  use  of  the 
following  berries :  Greenville,  Bubach,  Haver- 
land,  Warfield  No.  2,  Timbrell?" 

Reply:— For  the  purposes  you  mention  I 
should  rank  the  Bubach  and  Greenville  about 
the  same.  They  are  both  good  varieties.  The 
first  Is  now  very  popular  in  some  sections,  and 
I  think  the  second  will  be  also.  In  my 
opinion,  neither  of  them  will  ever  be  as 
popular  as  either  Haverland  on  Warfield.  I 
think  the  Warfield  will  continue  a  popular 
market  berry  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
holds  up  well  when  shipped,  which,  together 
with  its  bright  color  and  great  productiveness, 
makes  it  a  general  favorite.  It  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  location,  and  yet  I 
know  of  a  few  reports  against  it.  The  Haver- 
land I  regard  with  much  favor,  especially  for 
home  use  and  the  near  market,  but  it  needs 
careful  mulching  and  high  cultivation  for 
best  results.  The  Timbrell  I  have  never 
grown  and  know  nothing  about  it,  as  it  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale  previous  to  this 
season. 

Propagating  Fruits  for  Home  Plant- 
ing.—H.  Ii.  S.,  Rosston,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
hilly  farm  of  sixty-five  acreslof  thin  soil.  Have 
wanted  to  try  fruit  raising  for  some  time,  both 
large  and  small  fruits.  The  cost  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  soil  takes  all  the  spare 
money  I  have,  thus  leaving  nothing  to  invest 
in  fruit-trees  and  plants.  So  I  have  thought 
of  propagating  my  own  stock,  but  before  start- 
ing would  like  your  advice  on  a  few  points :  (1) 
How  shall  I  proceed  to  graft  on  apple-roots? 
(2)  What  stock  is  best  for  grafting  pears  and 
plums  on?  (3)  How  is  grafting-wax  made?  (4) 
Would  you  advise  setting  fruit  on  side  hill 
facing  southwest?" 

Reply:— (1  and  2)  I  think  it  would  be  very 
foolish  for  you  to  attempt  to  grow  your  own 
stock  of  apples,  plums  and  pears.  If  you  feel 
too  poor  to  buy  trees  of  full  planting  size,  you 
had  better  buy  root-grafts  of  apples  and  pears, 
and  dormant  buds  or  grafts  of  plums.  These 
can  be  bought  very  cheap  of  the  large  nursery- 
men. Take  good  care  of  them,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  have  a  stock  of  each  kind  large 
enough  to  set  out  in  orchards.  If  you  want  to 
learn  how  to  propagate  these  fruits,  commence 
with  the  apple  and  learn  how  to  graft  and  bud 
it  before  trying  the  others  on  a  large  scale.  If 
you  were  to  go  into  the  propagation  of  these 
fruits  without  experience,  it  would  cost  you 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  stock  in 
nurseries.  The  pear  is  grafted  or  budded  on 
French  pear-stocks,  which  are  imported;  the 
plum  is  budded  on  myrobolan.  The  quince  is 
most  easily  increased  by  layers,  but  also 
grows  from  cuttings.  (3)  For  ordinary  farm 
purposes,  a  very  good  wax  is  made  of  resin, 
four  parts  by  weight,  beeswax,  two  parts,  and 
tallow,  one  part.  Grease  the  hands  and  pull 
well  until  nearly  white.  (4)  It  is  not  so  desir- 
able as  a  northerly  slope,  but  if  the  soil  is  good 
it  will  do  very  well  for  fruit. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  Nebraska.— The  general  character- 
istics of  this  section  of  the  state  are  somewhat 
peculiar.  In  Custer  county,  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  counties  in  the  state,  you  com- 
mence in  what  is  known  as  the  ''sand-hills," 
which  extend  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  with  a 
width  varying  perhaps  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  miles.  In  this  particular  locality,  near 
the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of 
Sheridan  and  Deuel,  we  have  sand-hills  from 
the  Niobrara  river  to  the  valley  of  the  North 
Platta.  As  a  general  thing,  the  hills  are  not 
high,  and  between  them  are  productive 
valleys;  lakes  of  various  sizes  are  interspersed, 
embracing  from  five  to  sixty  acres  of  ground. 
Many  of  these  lakes  contain  water  impregnated 
with  alkali,  and  many  furnish  water  for  the 
herds  of  stock  that  roam  the  hills.  The  soil  is 
sandy  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  is  found 
a  rich,  dark,  sandy  loam,  and  often  on  what  is 
called  the  upland,  also.  Lakeside  is  located 
in  a  very  pleasant  valley  about  two  miles  long 
and  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  wide, 
with  roads  leading  to  it  from  almost  any 
direction,  through  connecting  valleys  which 
avoid  the  crossing  of  the  hills.  The  oldest 
settlers  here  are  a  few  persons  who  located 
when  the  railroad  was  being  built,  and  they 
say  the  drought  has  not  interfered  with  them 
to  any  injurious  extent.  The  numerous  lakes 
seem  to  supply  moisture  to  the  surrounding 
sections.  Dp  to  the  past  season  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture,  as  the 
hills  and  valleys  furnish  the  best  facilities  for 
stock  raising,  and  nearly  all  the  settlers  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  branch  of 
business.  The  past  season  many  have 
engaged  in  experimenting  in  farming, 
being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  some 
farmers  west'of  us.  The  result  has  been  most 
favorable.  Vegetables  are  easily  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  potatoes,  par- 
ticularly, produce  abundantly  and  are  of  as  fine 
a  quality  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Wheat, 
rye  and  oats  have  proven  a  success,  and  by 
next  year  it  is  contemplated  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  as  well  as  vegetables. 
Our  high  altitude  has  prevented,  through  fear, 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  yet  I  have  seen  some 
very  fair  corn  raised  in  this  section  by  using 
the  early  kind  and  giving  it  attention.  After 
the  wild  soil  becomes  fully  cultivated  and 
tamed,  I  have  full  faith  in  its  success.  One 
farmer  has  introduced  the  past  season  the 
planting  of  artichokes  for  hog  feed,  and  he 
reports  they  are  doing  finely.  By  them  hogs 
can  he  raised  as  cheaply  here  as  any  other 
place.  The  low  price  of  cattle  has  induced 
some  of  our  ranchmen  to  change  their  practice, 
and  hence,  horse  ranches  are  becoming  num- 
erous, and  sheep  raising  is  adopted  by  some. 
So  far,  the  raising  of  sheep  has  proven 
advantageous.  Our  country  is  young  yet,  and 
we  are  in  an  experimental  condition,  but  I 
have  heard  of  no  failures  where  proper  atten- 
tion has  been  given.  Drive-wells  seem  to  be 
best  adapted  to  this  soil.  Good  water  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities  is  reached  at  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  Opportunities  are 
offered  here  for  the  stockman,  agriculturist 
or  mechanic.  There  is  now  one  of  the  best 
openings  for  mercantile  business  at  this  point 
that  I  know  of  anywhere.  A  smith  and 
wagon-maker  are  also  wanted.  Any  man 
with  energy  and  perseverence  could,  in  my 
opinion,  build,himself  a  comfortable  home  in 
this  vicinity.  By  reference  to  the  map  it  will 
be  observed  that  Sheridan  county  is  some 
seventy  miles  north  and  south,  and  Deuel 
county  over  that,  and  each  thirty-six  miles 
wide,  thus  showing  that  it  is  a  matter  of  a  very 
short  time  when  anew  county  will  be  cut  from 
the  two,  making  settlement  in  this  section 
very  desirable.  From  present  indications, 
this  will  probably  be  accomplished  next  fall. 

Lakeside,  Neb.  J.  H.  P. 


From  Nebraska.— Box  Butte  county  should 
have  an  important  place  In  the  history  of 
Nebraska,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  once  so-called 
great  American  desert.  To  view  this  land  is 
enough  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  name  "desert"  is  only  a  myth.  The 
county  has  been  organized  only  a  few  years. 
Alliance  sprang  into  existence  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  first  railroad  was  con- 
structed through  here,  but  it  is  now  in  size  a 
city  of  the  second  class,  is  a  division  station 
on  the  east  and  north  lines  of  the  B.  0.  M. 
railroad.  A  west  line  is  partially  graded, 
which,  when  completed,  will  give  the  city 
three  roads.  We  have  a  very  delightful 
climate;  winters  are  so  mild  that  stock  can 
graze  most  of  the  time.  The  country  is  a 
gently  rolling  prairie.  We  have  beautiful 
scenery,  the  purest  of  water  and  good  health. 
Fever  and  ague  are  unknown  here.  Destructive 
blizzards,  tornadoes  and  cyclones  do  not  pass 
this  way:  some  say  it  is  on  account  of  the  Black 
hills  on  the  northwest.  Towns  can  be  seen  five, 
ten  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Wheat  and 
potatoes  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  Every 
year  we  ship  choice  seed  potatoes  to  the  East 
and  South,  receiving  special  prices  for  them. 
There  is  at  present  quite  an  immigration  here, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  land.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  good  soil,  without  a  hill  or 
rock,  can  be  purchased  for  81,000.  Some  may 
wonder  why  it  is  so  cheap,  so  I  will  say  that 
three  years  ago  the  drought  struck  here,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  prosperous  farming 
localities  in  the  East.  Now,  just  before  that 
time  loan  companies  were  anxious  to  let  $500  to 
8800  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 
Many  tried  it,  thinking  thereby  to  be  able  to 
farm  more  extensively;  but  when  the  adverse 
circumstances  came,  they  went  east,  only  to 
find  themselves  out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire. 
Some,  who  did  not  get  away  with  their  money, 
came  back  again,  but  the  others  could  not  get 
back.  So  now  their  land  can  be  purchased  for 
about  what  the  mortgage  and  interest  amounts 
to.  Much  land  is  sold  on  time,  but  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  come  here  unless  he  has  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  and  in  that  case  I  do  not 
believe  one  could  find  a  better  locality,  Land 
is  advancing  and  will  never  be  so  cheap  again. 

Alliance,  Neb.  J.  J.  p. 


From  Louisiana.— Franklin  parish  lies 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  on  Bayou  Meacon.  This  water  is 
navigable  for  small  steamboats  about  five 
months  in  each  year.  Boeuff  river,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  parish,  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  each 
year,  and  the  water  in  it  also  runs  continually. 
A  railway  runs  centrally  through  the  parish 


from  southeast  to  northwest.  Another  passes 
east  and  west  but  a  short  distance  from 
its  northern  line,  and  another  is  to  pass 
through  it  from  southwest  to  northeast.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  area  iS  entirely  above 
any  overflow.  The  lands  are  gently  rolling 
and  quite  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  our 
principal  crops,  but  we  also  cultivate  success- 
fully oats,  rye,  sorghum,  Irish  potatoes  two 
crops  a  year,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  cow-peas 
and  almost  all  varieties  of  vegetables.  Lands 
are  cheap,  but  are  enhancing  in  value  very 
rapidly.  Good  well  water  may  be  obtained 
anywhere  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
surface.  Health  is  good.  As  a  law-biding 
people,  we  rank  as  well  as  any  in  the  state. 
Winnsboro,  La.  C.  J.  E. 


From  New  York.— Jefferson  county,  with  a 
population  of  6,800  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  railroad  and  fif  tyjmiles  of  water  front, 
lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  York. 
Good  land,  with  streams  of  water  near,  can  be 
purchased  at  from  820  to  860  per  acre.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  situated  a  range 
of  hills  varying  in  height  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  these  hills  are  found  the  best  land  in  the 
state  for  farming  purposes.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  is  noted  for  its  fine  farming 
districts,  where  are  found  large  and  flourish- 
ing dairy  farms.  Wages  are  high  in  this  sec- 
tion:  laboring  men  receive  81.50  to  82  per  day 
and  board,  or  from  825  to  830  per  month.  Very 
large  crops  were  harvested  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes,  which  rotted  in  great 
numbers,  and  which  now  bring  81  per  bushel; 
hay  is  bringing  812  per  ton;  pork,  810.50  per 
hundred  weight;  eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen,  and 
veal,  6  cents  per  pound.  The  climate  is  mild 
in  winter,  while  in  the  summer  the  days  are 
sultry  and  the  nights  cool.  Work  can  be 
obtained  very  easily  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
principally  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Theresa,  N.  Y.  C.  S.  S. 


From  West  Virginia.— Gilmer  county  is 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  this  state.  It  is 
a  broken,  hilly  country,  well  adapted  to  vari- 
ous grasses.  We  raise  very  good  crops  of  corn 
and  wheat,  but  it  takes  hard  labor  to  do  it 
owing  to  the  broken  condition  of  the  country. 
Farmers  are  now  paying  much  attention  to 
growing  early  lambs  for  the  eastern  markets. 

Troy,  W.  Va.  E.  F.  R. 


PASTELS.  PAINTINGS. 

For  the' Merchant. 
"  Agent. 

"  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer. 
"    "  Members  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle. 
"    "  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL. 
Write  us  for  terms,  prices,  &c. 

THE  CINTI  PASTEL  CO., 

Northside,  Cincinnati,  O. 


nac.  Only  book  of  the  kind.  FREE.  Fine 
corn  my  specialty. Imp. Lea  mine  in  par- 
ticular. Novelties  and  hundreds  of  fine 
seeds.  Write  now,  to  H.  E.  TWEED,  Ripley,  0. 


"OUR  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR' 


Will  be  In  constant  operation  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  most  practical 
machine  ever  offered  the  poultry  fraternity. 
Send  4c  stamps  for  descriptive  catalogue.  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU.  "40"  Yards  of  High  Class 
Poultry,  "40."  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue 

Adafefs:  Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co., 

QTJINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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Alfred  Peats  i 

WALL 
PAPER 

Send  5C  for  postage  on  1 00  beauti- 
ful samples  and  our  guide,  "HOW 

to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home 
Decoration,"  will  be  sent  FREE. 

Handsome  Gold  Parlor  Paper,  10, 12 1-2, 15c 

Per  roll,  all  with*wide  borders  and 
ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold  Papers 
5  to  gc.  Will  refer  you  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  well  satisfied 
customers.  Paperhangers'  sample 
books,  $i.oo. 
Send  to  the  nearest  address. 

ALFRED  PEATS, 

Wall  Paper  Merchant, 

136=138  W.  nadison  St.,  Chicago. 

30-32  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  ALBEMARLE  CO.,  VIRGINIA. 

Winters  mild  and  short.  Health  fine.  Land  good. 
Prices  moderate.  Taxes  low.  Close  to  the  great  markets. 
LEWIS  P.  AYLETT,  CharlottesTille,  Va. 

£       L^T  H  ^e3tore<^      tbe  pore  air  and  superb  Climate  of  Florida. 

fC  C  C  \At  CA.t  XU  in  culture  of  Pineapples, Bananas, 
V  V  V  W  HA  Lin  Oranges,  Lemom  and  Pomelos, 
HAT  IS  THE  REsULT  OF  SUCH  A  ■_■  a  nniMP>AA 
COMBINATION?  NOTHING  SHORT  OF  MArrl  N  toO 
For  Sample  Copy  of  "  PAE0R  LAKE  PINEAPPLE,"  FULL  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  write  to 

W.  E.  PAB0R,  Manager,  AVON  PARK,  FLORIDA. 


SWftffftftfffffffWfffWfWFffffffffi 

tMA  MONEY  PAYMENT >a 
if  IN        TO  BUY  A  FAR  MI*; 
£  n—M    Best  terms  ever  ofl'ered.: 
^    I  will  send  TDCC  tn8  new  paper  . 
Z    called    the  rnECWeaternSetUer 

*  It  tells  all  about  it, 

*  Address  JOHN  SEBASTU.V.  Gen.  Ticket  soil  P&iJeogtr  Agtflt,  -  


OREGON 


THE  PARADISE 
OF  FARMERS 


Mild  and  equable  climate,  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  no  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards or  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 
Certain  and  abundant  crops  of  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  No 
failure  of  crops  has  ever  been  known. 

Full  information  furnished  free  by  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

-KEEPERS 

should  have  Root's  "Gleanings  fa 
Bee  Culture."  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Semi-monthly.  (SI  .00  a  year.)  Sample 
copj'  and  52-page  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES-i^ee 
for  the  asking.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
is  the  best  Bee  book  published.  400  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.        [Mention  this  paper.} 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Box  E,  Medina',  Ohio. 


EDUCATION    I  TV   AGRICULTURE  I 
OHIO  STATU  UNIVERSITY,  COL7UMBUS,  OHIO. 

Instruction  in  Soils,  Tillage,  Stock  Baising,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  Horti- 
culture, Entomology,  and  the  general  sciences  related  to  agriculture.  Expenses  low.  Every  county  in  Ohio 
entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in  the  short  course  in  agriculture.   Catalogues  Bent  on  application. 


Thousands  of  Flower-lovers 

will  buy  their  Flower  Seeds 
only  of 


PARK. 


Flower 

You  can 


his 


For  20  years 
Seeds  have  been 
Specialty. 

always  depend  on  what 
he  sells. 


ALL  FOR  IO  CENTS. 


1  P'k'e;  (15  Seeds)  New  Pansy- Violas— CrosB  between  Pansy 
and  Violet,  with  form  and  rich,  colors  of  the  Pansy  and  the  de- 
licious fragrance  of  the  Violet;  bloom  continuously.  A  grand 
novelty. 

1  P'k'g  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  1,000  kinds  in  splendid  mix- 
ture; will  yield  a  gardenful  of  lovely  flowers,  new  and  old,  and 
give  more  daily  pleasure  than  any  Beeds  you  can  sow.  Just  try  it. 
1  P'k'fir  Old-fashioned  Hardy  Clove  Pinks,  sweetest  and 
loveliest  of  all  pinks.  Superb  for  beds  or  bouquets;  easily  grown. 
1  P'k'e  Acacia  lophantha,  the  most  rare,  graceful  and 

   beautiful  of  all  foliage  plants;  easily  grown  and  as  lovely  as  a 

fern.    Something  your  neighbors  will  all  want.   Elegant  as  a  pot  plant.   Charming  for  beds. 
1  P'k'e  New  Royal  Purple  Lobelia,  the  richest,  freest,  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  all  Lobelias, 
either  for  beds  or  baskets. 

1  Sample  PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  a  charming  illustrated  monthly— bright  and  prac- 
tical; the  amateur's  favorite. 

1  Copy  Park's  Floral  Guide,  illustrated;  all  about  flowers. 
All  of  the  above  for  only  10  cents.   This  is  my  best  seed  offer  this  season .    It  will  not  appear  again. 

It  is  a  treat  for  every  flower-lover.   Don't  miss  it.   Tell  your  friends.   GEO,  W.  PARK  Libonia,  Pa. 

MORE.— 3  of  these  collections  for  25  centt,  including  BLOOD-RED  PANSY  and  NEW  FRENCH  CYCLOPS  EVERBLOOMINU  PINK  eim.    Or-i.  .r  c,-- 


's  Peerless  CREAMERY 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


A.  H 


Absolute  Perfection  for  best  qualityButter 
Also  Churns,  Power  Butter  Workers, 
Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  and 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Our  new  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator  is  the 
best.  Send  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
AGENTS  l(    Creamery  Plan  and  valuable  information 
WANTED   II  for  Creamery  men. 

REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE 


FREE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


BUGGY I lis 


$75.00 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys, Wagons  and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expensetif  not  found  as  represented* 
PIONEER  BUGGY  CO., Columbus,  Ohio.  , 
Ail  Vehicles  Warranted  for  tuioyears.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  dally. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


April  15,  1893. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hamniontun.  New  Jersey. 


w 


PROLIFICACY  OF  FOWLS. 

-EAvish  to  call  attention 
to  one  point  in  raising 
poultry  that  is  perhaps 
not  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  some  readers, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that 
in  aiming  to  secure  a  "  general-purpose  " 
breed  you  really  get  nothing  at  all. 

To  present  the  matter  plainly,  let  us  take 
the  Leghorn,  a  breed  that  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  for  laying.  It  is  an  egg- 
producer  in  the  truest  sense,  and  yet  it  has 
its  faults.  It  can  fly  over  the  highest  fence 
and  does  not  grow  very  large.  Now,  let 
us  look  at  the  Brahma,  which  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  Leghorn,  except  that  the 
Brahma  hens  are  good  layers  if  properly 
managed.  The  Brahma  cannot  fly  at  all, 
and  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  being 
considered  an  excellent  breed  for  market. 

Some  enterprising  farmer  will  endeavor 
to  combine  the  qualities  of  the  Leghorn 
and  Brahma  by  crossing  them.  What  is 
the  result?  Simply  mongrels,  for  the  off- 
spring will  be  able  to  fly,  and  they  will  not 
be  equal  to  either  parent  in  any  respect. 
The  uniformity  of  the  flocks  will  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  tendency  will  be 
on  the  down  grade  instead  of  improve- 
ment. The  object  in  crossing  is  supposed 
to  give  greater  hardiness,  as  the  "new 
blood"  will  be  an  advantage.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  procure  "  new  blood  "  by  breeding 
pure  breeds  as  by  crossing.  If  the  breed- 
ers of  Jersey  cattle  should  attempt  to 
secure  size  and  hardiness,  with  larger  yields 
of  milk,  by  crossing  with  the  Holsteins, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  Jerseys  would 
soon  be  extinct,  and  yet  this  is  just  what 
results  with  poultry  when  two  breeds  are 
used  for  crossing. 

To  secure  greater  prolificacy  keep  the 
birds  pure,  and  select  the  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing "from  the  most  prolific  hens.  If  possible, 
aim  to  -use  a  male  that  is  the  son  of  a 
prolific  hen.  In  this  manner,  by  careful 
selection,  the  number  of  eggs  will  be  in- 
creased each  year,  and  if  the  "  new  blood  " 
is  necessary,  aim  to  get  it  from  a  flock  of 
prolific  fowls.  Never  attempt  to  increase 
the  production  of  eggs  by  any  method  of 
crossing.  .  It  has  been  tried  hundreds  of 
times,  and  always  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  flocks. 

HOUSE  FOR  ONE  FLOCK. 

One  of  the  cheapest  poultry-houses  we 
have  shown  is  presented  in  this  issue,  it 
being  designed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of 
Georgia.  It  is  6x10  feet,  the  south  side  and 
west  end  beiug  seen  at  Fig.  1.  It  is  7  feet 
high  at  the  front  end  and  5}4  feet  at  the  rear, 
having  upper  and  lower  stories,  the  lower 
story  being  used  for  coops  and  nests  only, 


from  the  south  side.  The  dots  above  the  line 
are  the  ends  of  the  roost-poles.  AAAAA 
are  the  coops,  and  the  small  compart- 
ments above  them  are  the  nests.  No.  3  is 
the  ground  plan,  showing  the  coops  and  box 
for  droppings.  The  coops  are  two  feet 
square  and  the  nests  one  foot  square. 

Build  the  coops  to  the  house  on  the  in- 
side. There  are  nine  coops,  seven  for  hens 
and  chicks  and  for  fattening  poultry  for 
market,  the  two  corner  coops  being  used 
to  break  up  sitting  hens.  The  entrance  to 
these  corner  coops  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  next  to  the  dropping-box.  The  doors 
to  the  house  are  left  open  during  the  day. 
A  door  the  full  length  of  the  house,  and 
7  feet  deep,  is  left  above  the  floor  on  the 
back  side  for  raking  the  inclined  floor,  and 
it  should  have  a  drop-shutter  hinged  at  the 


BEGIN  TO  CLEAN. 

In  winter  the  frost  destroys  the  odors 
and  also  seals  up  the  droppings  so  that  they 
cannot  be  removed,  but  now  that  the 
weather  is  warmer  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  poultry-house  clean,  and  such 
work  must  begin  early  in  the  year,  and 
must  not  be  neglected.  Like  all  other 
operations,  there  are  easy  methods  and 
difficult  modes,  according  to  how  the  work 
is  done,  but  cleaning  out  the  poultry-house 
should  not  require  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes' work,  and  it  should  be  done  every 
morning.  First,  give  the  floor  a  good 
scraping  and  thorough  cleaning.  Then 
scatter  dry  flirt  over  the  floor  and  use  it 
freely  under  the  roosts.  The  next  morning 
bring  a  broom  and  sweep  the  floor;  before 
leaving  apply  another  dusting  of  dry  dirt. 
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Fig.  2.— Plan  of  House  for  One  Flock. 


top.  The  cost  of  this  house  should  not 
exceed  five  dollars  for  the  materials,  and  it 
can  be  made  by  any  one  who  can  use  tools. 
It  will  accommodate  a  flock  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  fowls. 


PULLETS  IN  MAY. 

There  are  a  great  many  chicks  hatched 
in  May,  and  there  is  also  a  temptation  to 
retain  some  of  them  for  next  year's  layers. 
Such  pullets  will  hardly  mature  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  unless  they  are  of  the  small 
breeds,  such  as  Leghorn  or  Hamburg. 
They  will,  however,  be  among  the  first  to 
begin  laying  in  the  spring.  It  is  best  to 
sell  all  chicks  hatched  from  now  to  the  end 
of  the  year  if  you  have  any  early  pullets 
well  under  way,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  retain 
those  that  are  hatched  late. 


SOAP-SUDS  AND  LICE. 

There  are  times  when  soap-suds  are  plen- 
tiful, especially  on  wash-days,  and  as  it  will 
do  no  harm  in  the  summer  to  drench  the 
poultry -house,  and  as  lice  should  be  fought 
from  the  beginning  of  mild  weather,  no 
better  use  can  be  made  of  the  suds  than  to 
use  them  for  destroying  lice.  If  you  have 
a  sprayer,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not, 
you  may  use  a  watering-pot  with  a  rose 
nozzle.  The  soap-suds  will  be  all  the  better 
if  you  have  them  very  strong.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  in  a  tub  of  suds.  Apply  the  suds  hot 
if  you  can,  but  apply  them,  at  all  events, 
hot  or  cold.  Do  not  miss  a  single  square 
inch  of  surface.  Do  it  on  a  dry,  warm  day. 
Saturate  the  floor,  walls,  roosts  and  even 
the  roof,  and  have  it  get  into  every  crack 
and  crevice.  Remove  the  nest-boxes,  sat- 
urate the  boxes,  let  them  dry  and  add  new 


Fig.  1.— House  for  One  Flock. 


and  the  upper  story  for  roosts,  the  roost- 
poles  beiug  five  feet  from  the  ground,  run- 
ning across  the  short  way,  one  being  in  the 
center  of  each'  doorway  above  the  shelf. 
The  shelf  is  hinged  to  the  house  so  as  to 
close  the  doorways  by  turning  it  up  against 
the  house.  It  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at 
each  end. 

The  ground  is  used  as  a  floor  for  the  low- 
er story,  and  there  is  an  inclined  floor,  7 
feet  square,  leading  to  the  upper  story. 
The  droppings  fall  to  this  floor  and  are 
raked  from  thence  into  a  box  at  the  rear, 
the  roof  extending  so  as  to  cover  the  box. 
Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  house.  In  No.  1  the 
roost-poles  are  shown  at  A,  and  B  is  the  in- 
clined floor.  C  shows  the  nests,  D  the 
coops,  E  the  box  for  droppings,  and  F  the 
shelf.    No.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  house 


material.  When  the  house  is  dry,  sprinkle 
every  portion  with  fine,  air-slaked  lime. 
If  you  will  follow  these  directions  the  lice 
will  be  easily  kept  in  check. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  COLOR. 

We  are  often  asked  if  the  Brown  Leghorn 
is  a  better  layer  than  the  White,  and  also 
the  same  in  regard  to  other  breeds.  We 
w  ill  state  that  so  far  as  the  color  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  no  connection  with  merit. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  Leghorns  ex- 
cept in  color,  and  we  may  claim  the  same 
for  White,  Silver  and  Golden  Wyandottes; 
for  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  for  White  and  Black  Miuorcas.  The 
color  is  simply  a  matter  of  preference  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  varieties. 


Once  a  week  give  a  thorough  dusting  to 
the  floor,  roof,  walls,  etc.,  with  fine,  air- 
slaked  lime.  By  using  a  broom  and  plenty 
of  dry  dirt,  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  you  will 
find  the  matter  of  cleaning  out  the  poultry- 
house  one  of  the  easiest  jobs  connected 
with  the  keeping  of  poultry. 


FEED  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

To  feed  young  chicks,  give  nothing  for 
thirty-six  hours.  Then  feed  bread,  crum- 
bled, made  of  corn-meal,  three  parts,  mid- 
dlings, one  part,  ground  meat,  one  part. 
Cook  well  and  feed  every  two  hours, 
cleaning  away  all  that  is  left  over.  Mix 
the  materials  with  milk,  if  convenient,  but 
if  not,  mix  with  hot  water  before  cooking. 
Feed  no  eggs,  as  they  cause  bowel  disease. 
As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  keep  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  before  them.  When  two 
weeks  old  feed  on  a  mixture  of  ground  corn 
and  oats,  three  parts,  bran,  one  part,  ground 
meat,  one  part,  with  a  little  salt  and 
ground  bone.  The  whole  well  scalded  and 
fed  four-  times  a  day.  Give  all  the  drinking 
water  they  wish,  but  only  the  beaks  must 
get  wet.  Give  milk  and  also  chopped  fresh 
meat  three  times  a  week.  Chopped  onions, 
mashed  potatoes,  finely-chopped  clover 
(scalded)  or  any  variety  may  also  be  fed. 

PIGEONS  AND  DISEASE. 

Diseases  among  poultry  are  carried  over 
a  whole  community  by  pigeons,  as  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  fowls,  and 
if  permitted  their  liberty  the  pigeons  are 
sure  to  visit  those  yards  in  which  food  is 
placed  for  the  hens.  Those  who  do  keep 
pigeons  should  keep  them  confined  or  not 
keep  them  at  all,  as  they  have  no  right  to 
turn  them  loose  on  the  community  to 
forage.  Those  who  have  flocks  of  fowls 
should  see  that  pigeons  are  not  permitted 
in  their  yards. 

HENS  EATING  EGGS. 

There  is  no  way  of  curing  hens  from  eat- 
ing eggs,  but  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  it. 
Make  a  nest  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
such  as  a  soap-box  on  legs.  Have  a  top  to 
the  nest  and  make  the  opening  at  one  end. 
The  nest-box  should  be  just  deep  enough 
to  prevent  the  hen  from  standing  in  the 
nest.  As  the  hen  cannot  stand  on  the 
ground  and  reach  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  or 
stand  in  the  nest  to  eat  them,  she  will  be 
baffled.  The  box  should  be  placed  in  a 
dark  location. 

OATS  AS  FOOD. 

Oats  should  be  used  entirely  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  instead  of  wheat  or  corn.  If  a 
change  of  grain  should  be  necessary,  use 
buckwheat.  Sunflower  seed  may  also  be 
given  as  a  change  once  or  twice  a  week.  If 
the  hens  have  a  range,  they  will  need  but 
little  help.  One  quart  of  oats  to  twenty 
hens  in  the  summer  is  all  the  food  that 
they  will  need,  and  if  ground  bone  or 
fresh  bone  and  meat  are  allowed,  omit  the 
oats  when  such  food  is  given. 


CAPONS  IN  MARKET. 

The  season  for  capons  is  about  March, 
April  and  May.  They  bring  as  high  as 
twenty -five  cents  per  pound,  the  best  prices 
being  in  April.  Those  of  large  size  sell  best, 
hence  no  small  breeds  should  be  used  for 
raising  capons.  Those  who  do  not  under- 
stand all  about  capons  should  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  learning  from  an  expert,  as  it  will 
pay  to  do  so.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
caponsatthisseason  inallof  the  large  cities. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Large  Profit.— In  an  issue  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  last  spring,  a  sister  reader  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  farmers'  wives  give 
their  experience  for  a  year  in  poultry-raising. 
With  an  eye  on  the  waste-basket,  I  will  try  to 
give  mine  as  briefly  as  possible.  March  1,  1892, 
I  started  with  12  hens — 4  Brown  Leghorns,  the 
rest  mixed,  and  a  pure-bred  Brown  Leghorn, 
male,  paying  S4.  During  the  summer  I  lost 
4  hens.  In  July  I  bought  6  Buff  Cochin  hens 
and  a  White  Brahma  for  $4.50.  In  January  I 
bought  12  hens,  mixed  breed,  for  84.  I  bought 
one  sack  of  feed,  81,  and  bought  30  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs  for  81,  the  total  cost  being  $14.50.  I 
got  120  dozen  eggs,  which  averaged  18  cents  per 
dozen,  821.60 ;  in  December  I  sold  19  chicks,  at 
35  cents  each,  86.65;  the  amount  realized  from 
them  being  828.25,  and  used  27  chickens  for  our 
table.  I  have  35  to  start  with  another  year.  I  did 
not  give  them  much  extra  care.  We  raise  our 
own  grain,  and  all  the  care  I  gave  them  I  con- 
sider as  so  much  gain  to  myself,  as  it  took  me 
out  in  the  open  air  and  diverted  my  mind  from 
household  cares.  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Willamette  Valley,  Oregon. 


INQUIRIES. 

Perches.— W.  B.  F„  Richmond,  Ind„  writes  : 
"What  kind  of  perches  are  best  in  a  poultry- 
house?" 

Reply:— A  piece  of  3x4  scantling,  smooth, 
slightly  rounded  on  the  edges,  the  narrow  side 
turned  up,  is  perhaps  equal  to  anything  for 
the  purpose. 

Vaccine  Virus.— C.  C,  Pea  Ridge,  Ark., 
writes:  "Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  pro- 
cure vaccine  virus  for  vaccinating  chickens 
against  cholera?" 

Reply:— There  is  no  such  arti-cle.  It  was 
offered  some  years  ago  by  a  party  who  proved 
to  be  a  fraud.  In  France,  M.  Pasteur  has  made 
some  experiments  in  that  direction,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  been  done  here. 

Dried  Beef  Scraps.— C.  W.  K.,  East  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  writes:  "I  would  like  your  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  dried  beef  scraps.  They  can  be 
purchased  for  82.25  per  100  pounds. 

Reply:— The  low  cost  should  bean  induce- 
ment for  farmers  to  use  them.  Any  of  the 
dried  ground  meat  on  the  market  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  They  are  excellent  for  lay- 
ing hens. 

Breeds.  —  "  Subscriber  "  writes :  "  Which 
breed  is  best  for  table  and  also  as  layers?  Is 
the  Leghorn  and  Dark  Brahma  a  good  cross?" 

Reply  :— No  breed  combines  within  its  qual- 
ifications superiority  for  both  the  market  and 
as  layers.  It  destroys  the  prolificacy  of  a 
breed  to  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  the  table  or  for 
market,  as  fat  is  detrimental  to  egg  produc- 
tion. The  cross  of  Brown  Leghorn  and  Dark 
Brahma  is  probably  as  good  as  any,  but  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  breeds  pure. 

Incubators.— Mrs.  J.  C,  North  Sydney.Nova 
Scotia,  writes:  "1.  What  is  the  proper  tem- 
perature for  an  incubator?  2.  If  the  lamp  goes 
out,  how  high  or  low  would  the  temperature  be 
required  for  injuring  the  eggs?  3.  Will  chicks 
live  in  the  incubator  while  the  other  eggs  are 
hatching,  or  should  they  be  removed?" 

Reply-:— 1.  The  temperature  should  be  103 
degrees.  2.  It  may  be  as  cool  as  70  degrees  or 
as  high  as  112,  for  a  short  time  only.  3.  The 
chicks  should  not  be  removed  until  all  are 
hatched,  as  removal  suddenly  changes  the 
temperature  of  the  incubator. 


EGGS    H-50perl5.   Six  Leadin?  Varieties.   W.  h  B.  P.  Rooka  a  specialty 

Address  NEWTON  FALLS  POULTRY  YARDS  HE  WTO  N  FALLS.  0. 


Cn  Certain  Cure  G  O  Sure  Shot  I*  C  Chick  Feed 
•  ".For  Cholera.  »•  ««For  Lice.  I  'ForChicke. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MOHTIMEit.  Pottsville,  l'a. 


t»-OVER  60 


RELIABLE HATCHERS 

etDecatur.Ill, alone.  Hundredsof testi- 
monials. NO  BETTER  Incubator 

made.  Send  4c.  for  illust'd  catalogue* 

Beliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Quiacy,  Ula. 


E6GS  *  FOWLS 

EAR   C  Al  C  From  5°  Varieties.  LABQ- 

rUH  o  ALE  est  range  ih  the  west- 

^^^mam^m^m  My  fowls  won  over  1200 
prirw  at  10  State  shows  last  fall.  For  full  de- 
scription send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illus'd  catalogue  out,  Szn.ja  pages 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


^VICTOR 

INCUBAT  OR 


Simple,  easy  of  operation,  oelf-regu- 
lating,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Bend  4c.  for  iliua.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Srtel  &  Co..  MfrB,  Quincy,  UL U.S.A. 


A  re  kept  1  to  2  years  as  fine  and  perfect  as  fresh  laid  by 
using  Lgg  Preservaline.  Something  entirely  new. 

Simple  and  cheap.  No  failure  possible.  Does  not  affect 
flavor,  consistency  nor  cooking  qualities.  Sample  box, 
enough  for  25U  eggs,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  iHtcents. 
Try  a  box  and  save  money.  Patentees  an  dSoleMfrs.,  The 
PreservalineManufacturingCo.,10CedarSt.,NewYork. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

W  the ,  Improved  \nM{jL 

I  Simple,  Perfeett  Stlf-Regu 
I  luting  Thousands  in  elic- 
it cessful  operation.  Guaran 
i  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
|  cent-age  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Catcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
arMjgue.B  GEO.  II.  STAIIL,  Qu.noy.I 11.' 


RAIN:  HAY  SPOILED: 

Because  you  did  not  have  a  good 
Hay  Carrier,  Fork  or  Hay  Sling. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  say,  for  the 
Hay  Tools  thatdown  them  all,  here 
thevarp-.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
OBORN  BROS.,  Box  C,  Marion, O. 
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BSP  BEAD  THIS  N0TICE.°5a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Wind-gage— N.  B.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  Thelve- 
locity  of  wind  is  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
instrument  made  specially  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  called  an  anemometer. 

Universities  and  Colleges.— J.  W.  P., 
Rochelle,  111.  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Purdue  University,  La  Payette, 
Ind. ;  Illinois  State  University,  Champaign, 
III.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.;  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. ;  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Mary's  College,  North 
East,  Pa. 

Whitewash.— J.  W.  H.,  Pleasant  Plains,  111. 
Take  fresh-burned  lime,  one  half  of  a  bushel : 
slake  it  with  boiling  rain-water,  keeping  it 
covered  during  the  process  to  retain  the  steam. 
Add  to  this  one  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  water, 
then  add  five  gallons  more  of  hot  rain-water 
and  stir  the  mixture  well.  Cover  it  and  let  it 
stand  a  few  days.  Apply  it  hot.  Some  thiu  it 
with  skim-milk.  The  secret  of  making  it  stick 
well  is  to  have  good  lime  well  mixed  with  salt 
and  applied  hot. 

Concrete  Floors— Cattle  Fastenings.— 
R.  M.  R.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  To  one  part  of  the 
best  Portland  cement  add  three  parts  of  clean, 
sharp  sand,  perfectly  free  from  clay  or  loam. 
Thoroughly  mix  dry,  then  add  water  and 
make  a  mortar  of  the  sand  and  cement.  Pour 
this  mortar  over  a  foundation  of  clean  gravel, 
ram  it  down  solid  and  finish  with  a  surface  of 

the  cement  mortar.  For  fastenings,  use  one 

of  the  swinging  stanchions,  which  hold  the 
cattle  to  their  place  and  yet  allow  some  free- 
dom of  movement. 

Remedy  for  Cabbage-worm.— W.  H.  S., 
Oklahoma. 

Reply  By  Joseph  : — Good,  fresh  insect-pow- 
der dusted  on  the  cabbages,  or  a  solution 
sprinkled  on,  will  kill  all  worms  that  it 
touches.  Tobacco  dust  and  many  other  dusty 
substances,  thrown  into  the  heart  or  over  the 
plants,  will  also  clear  them  of  worms.  I  have 
also  used  solutions  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
of  kainite,  applied  in  spray,  with  deadly  effect 
to  the  worms. 

Improving  Pasture  Land.-C.  C.  V.,  Lu- 
cerne, Mo.,  writes:  "I  have  a  pasture  that 
had  a  great  deal  of  hazel-brush  on  it.  I  cut  it 
off  and  destroyed  the  hazel-brush,  but  there  is 
not  grass  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I  have  no 
other  pasture  to  put  my  stock  in.  "What  kind 
of  grass-seed  should  I  sow  on  it  to  make  good 
pasture?" 

Reply  :— If  not  practicable  for  you  to  plow 
the  land  and  reseed  it  with  a  mixture  of  good 
grasses,  your  best  plan  is  to  harrow  and  cross- 
harrow  with  a  sharp,  slant-toothftd  harrow 
and  sow  some  blue-grass  and  orchard-grass 
seed  on  the  thin  places.  A  top  dressing  of 
well-composted  barn-yard  manure  will  im- 
prove it  very  much. 

To  Destroy  Gophers.— R.  W.  P.,  Harper, 
Kan.  Saturate  small  balls  of  cotton  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  "With  a  rolling  motion 
throw  them  into  the  burrows  and  close  the 
openings  with  sods  or  earth.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  very  volatile,  and  its  fumes  are  sure 
death  to  small  animals  and  insects.  The  vapor 
being  heavier  than  air,  penetrates  to  the  low- 
est parts  of  the  burrows.  Make  the  applica- 
tion about  sundown,  when  the  gophers  are  all 
at  home.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  poison, 
and  must  be  handled  with  care.  It  is  not  cor- 
rosive and  will  not  hurt  the  hands,  but  it  is 
highly  inflammable  and  must  be  kept  away 
from  fire.  A  pound,  costing  about  ten  cents, 
is  sufficient  for  fifteen  or  twenty  burrows. 
Druggists  can  obtain  it  for  you.  One  of  the 
best  brands  on  the  market  for  this  purpose  is 
the  "Fuma." 

Sweet  Potato  Plants.— Mrs.  O.  C,  Okla- 
homa, writes :  "How  should  a  bed  be  prepared 
to  raise  sweet  potato  plants,  and  what  time 
should  they  be  put  in?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— About  six  or  seven 
weeks  before  you  can  set  the  plants  in  open 
ground  (here  June  1st),  make  a  strong  hotbed, 
putting  a  light  layer  of  sand  on  the  heating 
manure.  On  this  spread  a  layer  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, the  smaller  ones  left  whole  and  the  larger 
ones  cut  into  halves,  the  cut  sides  placed 
down.  Lay  them  so  that  the  seed  pieces  will 
almost  or  quite  touch  one  another.  Then 
cover  with  four  inches  of  sand  and  put  on  the 
sashes.  Ventilate  and  water  as  needed.  "When 
the  plants  are  about  four  inches  high  they  can 
be  pulled,  like  cabbage-plants,  and  set  on  top 
of  ridges  in  open  ground.  Let  the  ridges  be 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  about 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  ridges. 

Fertilizers  for  Tomatoes.— L.  F.  B.,  Flor- 
ida, writes:  "On  land  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable limestone,  what  is  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use  to  produce  tomatoes,  onions  and  cab- 
bage and  make  them  grow  rapidly,  in  central 
Florida?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  would  try  to  get  fish 
compost  if  I  were  living  anywhere  within  the 
reach  of  the  sea-shore.  My  next  choice  would 
be  a  high-grade  complete  manure.  You  prob- 
ably need  potash  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid, 
and  you  may  have  use  for  some  nitrogen.  The 
choice,  of  course,  depends  on  what  you  can  get 
nearest  by.  You  may  be  able  to  get  cotton-seed 
meal,  or  dried  blood,  or  dried  fish,  all  good 
sources  of  nitrogen ;  ,and  wood  ashes,  or  cotton- 
seed-hull ashes,  or  tobacco  ashes,  all  good 
sources  of  potash.  Then  use  some  bone  or 
other  phospnatic  manure  in  addition,  and  you 
are  all  right.  Don't  be  afraid  of  using  too 
much,  either. 

Sage  ©rowing.— J.  M.  M.,  Kentucky, 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  the  best  method  of 
raising  sage  and  preparing  it  for  market,  the 
kind  of  bed  to  sow  seed  in,  when  to  transplant, 
how  to  cultivate  and  what  kind  of  soil  to  grow 
it  on."  I 

Reply  by  Joseph:— Sage  is  an  easy  thing  to 
grow.  Seed  grows  as  readily  as  cabbage-seed, 
and  consequently  plants  are  easily  started  in 
this  way.  You  can  also  propagate  from  old 
plants,  by  spreading  them  flat  on  the  ground 
and  covering  heart  with  soil,  so  that  only  the 
tips  of  the  branches  are  exposed.  This  is  a 
kind  of  layering  process.  The  stalks  soon 
strike  root,  and  can  then  be  separated  from 
the  parent  plant  and  planted.  You  can  set 
the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  ordinary  soil  or  two 
feet  and  more  apart  in  rich  soil.  Pick  the 
leaves  and  ends  of  branches  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  and  dry  in  the  sun,  or  bet- 
ter, in  a  kiln.  Sage  will  grow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil. 


VETERINARY. 

*$g<Conduete<i  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.^ 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  seud  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  35  King  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Chronic  Distemper.— C.  C.  P.,  Russell, 
Pa.  If  your  stallion  is  otherwise  a  valuable 
horse,  I  most  decidedly  advise  you  to  have 
him  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Wants  to  Buy  a  Book.— T.  W.,  Oldenburg, 
Ind.  You  can  get  the  book  you  want  through 
any  bookseller.  If  he  has  not  got  it  in  stock, 
as  he  probably  has  not.  he  can  get  it  for  you, 
and  can  also  tell  you  its  price. 

Probably  Lung-worms.- O.  D.,  Odum, 
Tenn.  Your  pigs  probably  have  lung-worms 
(Strongylus  paradoxus)  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
You  cannot  do  anything  except  give  nutri- 
tious food,  and  otherwise  bestowing  good  care 
upon  the  afflicted  animals,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  pull  through. 

Lice  on  Pigs.— J.  M.  B.,  Grassy  Cove,  Tenn. 
A  thorough  wash  with  a  good  tobacco  decoc- 
tion is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything,  but  after 
it  has  been  applied,  the  animals,  for  a  time  at 
least,  must  be  kept  in  dry  and  clean  quarters. 
If  the  tobacco  decoction  is  applied,  one  day,  a 
good  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water  should 
be  used  the  next. 

An  Ugly  Wart  on  a  Cow's  Teat.— "W.  C, 
Oliphant  Furnace,  Pa.  If  the  wart  is  rather 
thick,  make  repeated  applications  of  nitric 
acid,  or  if  the  same  is  not  so  thick,  and  there 
is  danger  that  the  nitric  acid  may  burn  too 
deep,  use  acetic  acid  instead.  Either  acid  is 
best  applied  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
"surgeon's  sponge"  fastened  to  a  stick  of  con- 
venient length. 

Want  of  Appetite.— B.  Van  B.,  Stockport, 
N.  Y.  Want  of  appetite  is  a  symptom  of 
almost  every  disease  in  cattle  as  well  as  in 
other  animals.  Consequently,  if  you  don't 
tell  me  any  more  than  that  your  cow  does  not 
eat  much  and  ceases  to  ruminate,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  ails  her.  May  be  that  she  simply 
suffers  from  indigestion.  Have  her  examiued 
by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Lame  Horse.— J.  D.  K.,  Mendon,  Ohio. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  locate  the  lameness 
of  your  horse  upon  the  simple  statement  that 
the  horse  has  been  lame  seven  months,  that 
the  feet  look  all  right,  and  that  the  lameness 
gets  worse  when  the  horse  is  worked.  A 
shrinking  of  the  muscles  (atrophy),  or  sweeny, 
as  you  call  it,  is  the  consequence  and  not  the 
cause  of  lameness. 

Probably  a  Roarer.— C.  P.,  Marquam, 
Oreg.  What  you  describe  seems  to  be  a  roarer. 
In  most  cases  roaring  is  due  to  paralysis  of  one 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
caused  by  some  damage  to,  or  inability  to  act 
of,  the  occurrent  nerve  of  the  same  side. 
There  is  no  remedy,  except  by  a  surgical 
operation,  which  not  only  is  rather  difficult, 
but  also  by  no  means  sure  of  effecting  the 
desired  result.  It  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
very  competent  veterinarian,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  superfluous  to  describe  it. 

An  Old  Wound.— M.  G.,  Rochester,  Ohio, 
writes :  "I  have  a  horse  that  received  a  wound 
between  the  fore  legs  two  inches  wide  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep.  The  wound  dis- 
charged a  good  deal,  but  I  succeeded  in  healing 
it  up  in  about  two  months.  It  remained  so 
about  six  weeks,  and  then  broke  out  again  and 
continued  to  discharge  more  or  less  all  winter. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?" 

Answee:- The  wound  you  describe  never 
healed  from  the  bottom.  Some  deleterious 
matter  remained,  and  the  healing  was  only 
superficial,  i  Employ  a  veterinarian  to  conduct 
the  treatment. 

Sheep-dips.^A.  W.  S.,  Fair  Haven,  Ohio. 
There  are  several  sheep-dips  in  the  market, 
and  some  of  them  probably  are  advertised  in 
the  Farm  and  Fibeside,  or,  if  not,  they  ought 
to  be.  The  best  ones  consist  principally  of  a 
concentrated  tobacco  decoction,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers, as  a  rule,  give  the  directions  for  its 
use.  If  you  prefer  to  make  one  yourself,  you 
may  use  tobacco  (cheap  tobacco  will  do),  20 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  then  let  it 
boil  down  to  50  gallons.  Either  some  potash 
and  lime,  say  5  pounds  of  the  former  and  2%  or 
3  pounds  of  the  latter,  may  be  added,  or  a 
separate  bath  composed  of  water,  50  gallons, 
potash,  10  pounds,  and  lime,  5  pounds,  may 
precede  as  a  preliminary  dip  on  the;day  before. 

Wheat-meal.— W.  L.,  Calhoun,  Mo.,  writes: 
"I  have  been  feeding  forty-five  ewes  iodder, 
corn,  hay,  etc.;  their  lambs  are  one  to  four 
weeks  old.  Three  days  ago  I  had  fifty  bushels 
of  good  wheat  ground  about  fine  enough  for 
Graham  flour.  I  fed  it  to  them  both  wet  and 
dry.  Two  ewes  and  one  lamb  died.  Was  it  the 
wheat  flour  that  caused  It?  My  sheep  have 
been  healthy  and  have  done  well  all  winter." 

Answer: — I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Wheat-meal,  I  should  say,  is  a  rather  uncom- 
mon food  for  sheep,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  animals  have  eaten  too  much  of 
it,  or  have  eaten  it  too  hastily.  Still,  you  could 
easily  have  ascertained  the  true  state  of  affairs 
if  you  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Distemper.— L.  L.,  Precept,  Neb.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  distemper  with  mul- 
tipile  abscess  formations.  Keep  the  mare  in  a 
clean  and  dry  stall  in  the  stable.  Have  the 
latter  well  ventilated,  but  so  that  the  animal 
is  not  exposed  to  drafts.  Whenever  an  ab- 
scess is  forming,  open  it  at  the  lowest  point,  so 
that  the  abscess  has  perfect  drainage.  Probe 
the  abscess  to  the  bottom,  so  that  you  may 
learn  its  exact  direction  and  extent.  Be  care- 
ful, though,  in  probing,  so  that  you  may  not 
extend  the  abscess  formation,  and  make 
canals,  etc.,  where  there  are  none,  or  do  in- 
jury to  adjoining  parts.  This  done,  inject 
with  a  clean  syringe  twice  a  day  a  four-per- 
cent solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  keep  the 
surroundings  of  the  abscess  clean. 

Cribber.— J.  M.  T.,  Fairfax,  Mo.  If  your 
colt,  although  only  two  years  old,  is  a  con- 
firmed cribber  and  windsucker,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  break  him  of  that  habit.  You  may 
temporarily  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  habit 
by  buckling  a  strap  around  the  animal's  neck; 
but  when  the  strap  is  removed,  which  must  be 
done  when  the  animal  is  feed,  the  animal  is 
apt  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Some  time  since 
somebody  proposed  to  break  a  cribber  of  his 
ugly  habit  by  electricity ;  that  is,  by  arrange- 
ments [by  which  each  time  the  animal  takes 
hold  of  the  manger,  an  electric  circuit,  one 
pole  of  which  is  connected  with  the  animal, 
and  the  other  with  the  manger,  will  be  closed. 
Where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  too  expen- 
sive, it  may,  possibly,  work  with  a  cribber, 
but  will  have  no  effect  on  a  windsucker.  Be- 


sides this,  the  circuit  must  be  broken  when 
the  animal  is  fed,  and  therefore,  even  this 
remedy,  very  likely,  will  prove  to  be  impracti- 
cal, if  applied,  and  may  not  be  any  superior 
to  the,  old-fashioned  .strap.  ;  At  any  rate,  it 
would  require  an  electrician  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements. 

Edematous  Swellings.— D.  J.  S.,  Quil- 
layute,  Wash.  What  you  describe  is  an  edem- 
atous swelling.  The  same  may  have  different 
causes.  They  may  be  due  to  local  causes,  and 
also  to  general  hydremia,  and  be  combined 
with  dropsical  effusions  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body.  If  the  latter,  treatment  will  have  but 
very  little  effect,  if  any.  If  due  to  local  causes, 
morbid  changes,  such  as  pimples,  scabs  and 
small  ulcers,  will  be  found  in  the  skin,  and  in 
that  case,  good,  dry  food,  a  dry  and  clean 
stable,  and  thorough  grooming  at  least  once  a 
day,  constitute  the  principal  remedy.  At  the 
same  timetthe  small  sores,  etc.,  must  be 
brought  to^healing  by  antiseptic  and  astrin- 
gent remedies.  If  the  affected  skin  is  not  too 
extensive,  a  mixture  composed  of  liquid  sub- 
acetate;  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive-oil,  three 
parts,  to  be  applied  once  a  day,  will  answer. 

A  Lame  Horse.— W.  S.  R.,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
You  give  me  the  history  of  the  horse,  which  is 
very  well  and  somewhat  aids  in  forming  an 
opinion,  but  I  would  have  very  much  pre- 
ferred if  you  had  given  a  more  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  lameness  itself.  The  description, 
as  far  as  given,  points  toward  a  severe  strain- 
ing of  the  suspensory  ligaments,  caused  by 
overexertion,  or  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
sesamoid  bones  (two  small  bones  situated  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shank-bone,  and  serving  to  steady  the  pastern- 
.ioint,  and  to  act  as  pulleys  for  the  flexor  ten- 
dons. As  the  lameness  was  contracted  fully  a 
year  ago,  the  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  is  very 
slim.  Absolute  rest  for  a  long  time  may  effect 
improvement,  but  hardly  a  restoration  to  a 
normal  condition,  and  blistering  usually 
resorted  to  in  such  cases,  is  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

Probably  Garget.— R.  L.  A.,  Crary's  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  writes :  "I  have  two  cows  that  have 
each  lost  a  teat.  One  dropped  her  calf  the 
seventeenth,  the  other  a  week  later;  causes 
seem  to  be  the  same.  I  let  the  calves  suck,  as 
soon  as  able  to  stand,  what  they  wanted.  Then 
stripped  them,  but  failed  to  get  any  milk  from 
one  back  teat  in  each.  Can  just  start  a  few 
drops  that  are  quite  bloody.  That  quarter  of 
udder  is  swollen  quite  badly  with  some  heat.  I 
washed  one's  udder  in  salt-water,  and  the 
other  I  rubbed  with  lard;  but  either  fail  to  do 
any  good." 

Answer:— You  probably  ceased  your  efforts 
to  draw  milk  too  early,  or  have  not  been  per- 
sistent enough.  Your  external  applications 
were  injurious.  None  should  be  made  in  such 
a  case,  unless  it  is  the  intention  to  make  a 
quarter  dry.  In  that  case  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  soft  soap  and  gum  camphor,  four  or 
six  to  one,  is  indicated,  and  then,  of  course,  no 
milking  should  be  attempted. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia — Filaria  Papu- 
losa.—D.  G.,  Franklin,  HI.  What  you  describe 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  periodical  ophthalmia, 

vulgo  moon   blindness.  Filaria  papillosa, 

Rud.  is  a  viviparous  nematodo,  or  round- 
worm, tapering  at  both  ends,  but  backward 
more  than  forward.  The  male  reaches  a 
length  of  two  to  four  inches,  and  the  female  of 
five  to  seven  inches.  Its  thickness  is  from 
one  fortieth  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
It  occurs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (most  fre- 
quently), in  the  chest,  in  the  subservus  and 
intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  (rarely),  in  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane of  the  brain,  and  in  the  vitreous  body, 
and  in  the  interior  chamber  of  the  eye  of 
horses,  asses,  mules  and  cattle.  If  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  it  can  be  easily 
seen,  but  be  removed  only  by  a  very  dexterous 
operator,  because  the  worm  is  very  active,  and 
will  escape  out  of  reach  into  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  if  not  immediately  caught 
as  soon  as  the  instrument  of  the  surgeon  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  chamber.] 

A  Hard  Swelling.— G.  A.  B.,  Brandon, 
Wis.,  writes :  "I  have  a  colt,  three  years  old 
this  spring,  that  has  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg  half  way  between  his  nostril  and  his 
eye.  It  is  hard  as  a  bone.  It  has  been  there 
four  months.  Can  I  get  anything  to  take  it 
off?  He  is  also  an  original.  Is  there  any  dan- 
ger in  castrating  him?" 

Answer:— Your  brief  description  does  not 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  swelling.  Have  the 
teeth  of  the  animal,  but  especially  the  third 
and  fourth  molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  carefully 
examined,  because  it  may  be  that  the  swelling 
originated  from  a  diseased  or  injured  tooth. 
If  such  is  not  the  case,  you  may  try  external 
applications,  once  every  four  days,  of  an  oint- 


ment composed  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  one 
part,  to  lard,  twenty  parts,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
best  you  can  do  is  to  have  the  animal  exam- 
ined  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  There  is 
always  danger  in  castrating  a  ridgling,  or 
cryptorchis,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  There 
is  no  special  danger  if  one  testicle  is  not 
down  in  the  scrotum,  but  is  in  the  Annulus 
inguinalis,  or  external  canal,  because  then  the 
operation  don't  necessitate  the  opening  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Bots.— P.  E.  T.,  Nubia,  Texas,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  severe  case  of 
the  bots.  Will  the  water  in  which  Irish  pota- 
toes are  boiled  kill  them?  Will  mullein  tea 
kill  them?  What  are  the  simplest  and  best 
remedies  for  ordinary  colic?" 

Answer  :— The  best  you  can  do  against  bots 
is  to  leave  them  alone.  You  can  neither  kill 
nor  dislodge  them  while  in  the  horse's 
stomach.  In  your  second  question  you  ask 
for  much  more  than  I  or  anybody  else  can 
answer  in  a  short  article.  Most  cases  of  colic 
are  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  aneurism 
in  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  such  an 
aneurism  and  its  secondary  effect,  embolism, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  testinal  arteries,  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  medicine.  Hence,  I  can 
only  say,  there  is  not,  and  there  never  will  be, 
a  specific  remedy  for  colic.  The  treatment  in 
all  cases  can  only  be  a  symptomatic  one,  and 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  is  retarded,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  a  physic,  an  injection  into  the  rectum 
carefully  made  (warm  soap-suds  will  answer, 
in  most  cases  at  least),  and  unless  the  horse  is 
very  unruly,  friction  applied  to  the  walls  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
woolen  rag,  perhaps,  will  be  indicated. 
Opium  and  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  the  peristaltic  motion  must  be  avoided. 
Drenching  a  colic  horse,  especially  with  oil 
and  with  fluids  which  contain  undissolved 
powders,  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has 
killed  many  a  patient  that  would  have  recov- 
ered if  nothing  whatever  had  been  done. 
Space  forbids  to  go  further  into  details. 
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A  LITTLE  SONG  FOR  BED-TIME. 

A  little  song  for  bed-time. 

When,  robed  in  gowns  of  white, 
All  sleepy  little  children 

Set  sail  across  the  night 
For  that  pleasant,  pleasant  country 

Where  the  pretty  dream-flowers  blow, 
'Twixt  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise, 

For  the  Slumber  Islands,  ho ! 

When  the  little  ones  get  drowsy. 

And  the  heavy  lids  droop  down 
To  hide  blue  eyes  and  black  eyes, 

Gray  eyes  and  eyes  of  brown  ; 
A  thousand  boats  for  Dreamland 

Are  waiting  in  a  row. 
And  the  ferrymen  are  calling 

For  the  Slumber  Islands,  oh  ! 

Then  the  sleepy  little  children 

Fill  the  boats  along  the  shore. 
And  go  sailing  off  to  Dreamland, 

And  the  dipping  of  the  oar 
In  the  sea  of  sleep  makes  mnsic 

That  the  children  only  know 
When  they  answer  to  the  boatman's 

For  the  Slumber  Islands,  oh.! 

Oh,  take  a  kiss,  my  darlings, 

Ere  you  sail  away  from  me. 
In  the  boat  of  dreams  that's  waiting 

To  bear  you  o'er  the  sea  ; 
Take  a  kis3  and  give  one. 

And  then  away  you  go, 
A-sailing  into  Dreamland 

For  the  Slumber  Islands,  oh  ! 

—  The  Household. 


CONQUEROR  CUPID. 

Chapter  X. 

ON  THE  BEACH. 

Ethel  soon  recognized  George  Luce's  hand- 
some figure,  but  the  lady  at  his  side  she  did 
not  know. 

"Here's  a  queer 
to-do,"  thought 
La  Rue.  "I  won- 
der which  one  of 
them  will  be  jeal- 
ous?" 

When  the  four 
met,  George 
shook  hands 
with  Ethel  and 
La  Rue,  then  in- 
troduced  Miss 
Alice  M  e  t  c  a  1  f, 
who  soon  made 
herself  ve ry 
agreeable. 
-  Somehow,  in 
the  pairing  off 
that  ensued, 
Rudolph  found 
his  way  to  her 
side,  and  he  soon 
owned  to  him- 
self that  if  this 
northern  girl 
had  as  much 
sense  as  beauty, 
she  was  certainly 
.well  endowed. 

This  was  the 
first  meeting  of 
George  and  Ethel 
since  the  a  t- 
tempted  elope- 
ment. He  had 
borne  his  disap- 
pointment well,  . 
yet  the  feeling 
that  another 
man  was  secure- 
ly coming  and 
going  where  he 
dared  not  show 
himself,  was  ter- 
ribly irritating. 

Only  that  morning  he  had  risen  two  hours 
before  day,  lashed  by  ungovernable  longings. 
He  had  slipped  across  the  lagoon  in  his  dory 
in  a  hope  of  meeting  Milus,  but  Milus  had 
been  terrified  out  of  his  neutrality. 

"I  hain't  gwine  ter  resk  ole  marse  no  mo'," 
he  averred.  "Ketch  me  a  takin' dem  slips  of 
paper  agin,  he'll  natally  bre'k  ev'ry  bone  in 
dish  yere  nigger's  body." 

George  had  returned,  despondent,  but  after 
dinner  he  cheered  up  and  took  Miss  Metcalf 
out  riding.  Now,  finding  himself  at  Ethel's 
side,  he  was  puzzled  at  her  vivacity  of  manner 
and  tone. .  She  was  undeniably  In  the  best  of 
spirits.  He  glanced  scowliugly  at  Rudolph, 
whose  broad  back  was  disappearing  over  the 
sand  hills  ahead.  Could  he  be  the  cause  of 
this  jovial  overflow  of  good  spirits? 

""Well,  sir,"  said  Ethel,  after  they  bad  ridden 
together  for  some  distance  in  silence,  "what 
has  become  of  your  tongue?" 

"I  was  wondering  what  ails  you.  Here  am  I, 
in  a  very  slough  of  despond  and  you  as  merry 
as  though  your  happiness  were  fully  assured." 

"Perhaps  It  is." 

"Not  through  La  Rue  I  hope." 

"Why  not  through  him?  Don't  belittle  him, 
George,  for  he  Is  the  best  young  man  1  know 
of  excepts"  here  she  eyed  her  lover  archly, 
"except  perhaps  one." 

"Really,  your  opinions  seem  to  change. 
How  long  has  it 'been  since  he  was  perfectly 
unbearable  to  you?" 

"That  was  because  I  did  not  know  him  as  I 
do  now.   Oh,  George!  He  Is  just  splendid." 

She  burst  Into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  then 
reining  close  to  his  side  she  pulled  his  bead 
down  by  the  ear  and  gave  him  a  kiss  as  light 
as  thistle-down,  while  he  submitted,  looking 
pleased  yet  puzzled. 

••There!  I  won't  torment  you  auy  longer. 


You  must  know  that  Rudolph  and  I  have  just 
had  a  general  explanation.   He  knows  who 
loves  me  and  whom  I  love,  and  he  does  not 
care  one  bit." 
"Did  you  tell  him  all?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  all,  but  enough.  And  he 
—why  he  gives  me  the  grand  bounce.  Says  he 
won't  have  me.  I  may  go;  I'm  deserted  and 
forlorn  and  that  horrid  marriage  will  not  take 
place.  Papa  will  be  furious,  and  I  am  so 
happy  and  frightened,  that  if  you  don't  at 
once  say  what  you  think  of  it  all  I,  I'll—" 

Here  George  interrupted  by  returning 
Ethel's  kiss,  with  interest;  then  he  declared 
that  Rudolph  was  a  trump,  a  very  right  bower 
of  hearts.  Euchre  was  La  Rue's  favorite 
game. 

After  that  came  an  hour  of  blissful  converse 
as  they  slowly  rode  through  the  pine.  The 
sun  was  sinking  as  they  came  to  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Courtney  House.  Rudolph  and  Alice 
were  waiting  for  them  there,  apparently  well 
pleased  with  each  others'  society. 

"Papa  will  be  perfectly  awful,"  said  Ethel, 
looking  wistfully  at  George.  "I  almost  dread 
going  home." 

"I  wish  I  could  face  the  lion  in  your  place," 
he  exclaimed  earnestly. 

"Dear,  me!  You  would  only  make  matters 
worse.   But  as  it  is,  wish  me  well." 

"When  can  I  see  you  again?  Milus  will  no 
longer  carry  notes,  and  you  will  make  no  more 
appointments. " 

"No,  George.  This  secrecy  was  all  wrong. 
We  must  be  patient  and  endure;  papa-is  not 
made  of  stone." 

'•He  is  all  fire  and  tow,  "however,  and  one  of 
these  days,  while  I  dangle  afar  off,  he'll  marry 
you  to  some  one  else  yet." 

"We  cannot  help  these  things." 


When  he  came  down  to  breakfast  the  squire 
was  in  high  spirits.  His  witticism,  sharpened 
for  a  condition  of  affairs  that  no  longer  existed 
except  in  the  paternal  imagination,  were  em- 
barrassing enough.  Yet  Ethel  and  Rudolph 
weathered  the  hour  without  betraying  them- 
selves or  arousing  the  old  man's  suspicions. 

When  La  Rue's  horse  was  brought  around 
Ethel  accompanied  him  a  short  distance  down 
the  avenue,  a  proceeding  the  squire  chuckled 
to  himself  over  from  the  sitting-room  window. 

"They'll  make  a  fine-looking  couple,"  he 
t  bought.  "I'm  glad  the  girl  has  found  out  there 
is  more  than  one  man  in  the  world,  after  all." 

Meanwhile  Ethel,  watching  Rudolph  pre- 
paring to  mount,  at  length  asked: 

"How  shall  I  ever,  ever  tell  papa?" 

"Let  him  alone,"  returned  Rudolph.  "I  am 
going  to  speak  to  my  governor.  -He  will 
thunder  at  me  for  awhile,  then  I'll  make  him 
face  the  squire." 

"That  will  be  lovely,"  cried  Ethel.  "Then  I 
won't  have  to  say  a  word?" 

••No,  not  until  he  asks  you.  Then  refer  him 
to  me — or  rather  my  governor  and  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you!  How  delightful  not  to 
have  to  say  anything." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  he,  but  as  he  rode 
off  he  thought  to  himself:  "The  poor  little 
thing  will  have  to  face  music  enough  when 
the  old  catamaran  does  find  out,  I  fear." 

Meanwhile  the  squire,  at  the  window,  again 
congratulated  himself. 

"Begad!  I  really  believe  she  likes  him,"  he 
said,  as  he  saw  her  look  after  Rudolph's  re- 
treating form. 


Chapter  XI. 

RUDOLPH  AXB  HIS  FATHER. 

Norwood  House,  where  the  La  Rues  had  re- 


Ox  the  Beach. 


"Promise  me  one  thing,  dearest.  No  matter 
how  you  are  urged  or  constrained,  promise 
that  you  will  marry  no  one  but  me.  Then  I 
can  bear  to  wait.  I  must  feel  sure,  not  of  your 
love  alone,  but  of  your  determination." 

"I  promise,"  she  whispered,  then  they  rode 
around  a  screen  of  bushes  to  where  the  other 
two  were  waiting. 

Rudolph  took  Ethel  home,  and  in  response 
to  the  frightened  appeal  in  her  eyes  remained 
all  night.  She  dared  not  at  once  face  the  old 
man  unaided  and  alone,  so  the  three  spent  the 
evening  together. 

Rudolph  had  thought  of  explaining  lo  the 
squire  the  actual  state  of  affairs  between 
Ethel  and  himself,  but  in  the  morning  things 
looked  unpropltious.  The  squire's  voice  as  he 
roared  down  the  hall  for  Milus  was  not  reas- 
suring. What  if  the  old  man,  blindly  furious, 
were  to  challenge  him?  More  improbable 
things  had  happened  upon  the  Sea  Islands 
than  that. 

Rudolph  was  not  cowardly  by  any  means; 
he  was,  in  fact,  conventionally  brave;  yet  to 
undergo  a  chance  of  being  horsewhipped  by  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather,  or 
shooting  the  same  venerable  adversary, 
seemed  to  be  more  unendurable  In  cold  clay- 
light  than  under  the  glamor  of  stare  and  can- 
dles, with  Ethel's  beaming  gratitude  fresh 
upon  him. 

Why  not  let  his  own  father  face  the  music 
of  explanation?  The  captain  had  primarily 
drawn  him  into  this  fix  by  negotiating  the 
match.  He  had  indeed  carelessly  consented, 
but  now  the  aspect  of  things  had  entirely 
changed.  There  was  his  new  acquaintance, 
Miss  Metcalf— but  Rudolph,  for  the  present, 
closed  up  that  charming  avenue  of  reflection. 
It  was  too  entrancing,  in  view  of  his  present 
straits. 


sided  for  a  century  or  two,  was  a  typical 
southern  plantation  dwelling-house. 

There  were  double  piazzas,  broad  and  iofty, 
ranging  around  a  square,  two-storied  frame 
building  that  capped  a  gentle  swell  of  land 
and  overlooked  miles  of  corn  and  cotton  fields. 
There  were  wide  halls,  spacious  rooms,  broad 
doors  and  windows  ever  open,  and  a  patri- 
archal amptitude  of  space  everywhere.  The 
house  was  cool  in  summer,  chilly  in  winter, 
and  resonant  to  every  echo. 

It  was  the  home  of  unstinted  hospitality 
and  of  a  pride  at  once  omnipotent  and  nar- 
row. Its  former  elegance  was  now  somewhat 
patched  and  threadbare,  yet  the  social  Influ- 
ences were  of  the  same  refined,  reserved,  am- 
biguous type. 

The  captain,  short,  stout,  prosy  and  depre- 
ciative,  was  still  a  pillar— somewhat  niched 
and  undermined,  perhaps — of  the  old 
regime.  He  mingled  with,  yet  was  not  of  the 
present.  His  family  were  nearly  as  unmis- 
takable. The  wife  tall,  lean,  precise  and 
elpgant;  the  two  daughters  plumper,  yet  sim- 
ilarly gifted  in  manners  and  prejudice. 
Rudolph,  the  one  vision  of  plain  common 
sense  among  them,  went  his  way  commisser- 
ated  and  not  wholly  understood. 

Several  days  after  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  both  son  and  father  were  seated 
in  one  of  the  piazzas  watching  the  distant  | 
cotton-pickers. 

Rudolph  had  hesitated  about  exposing  his 
matrimonial  recreancy,  from  a  partial  dread 
of  the  task  rather  than  the  father.  But  the 
captain  had  Just  announced  his  intention  of 
riding  over  to  see  Courtney  about  the  "final 
settlement." 

"We  have  not  either  of  us,"  said  the  captain, 
"got  much  to  give  you  two,  but  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can.  I  find  that  Courtney  wants  to 


turn  over  everything  to  your  management, 
and  though  I  have  other  children  to  look 
after,  I  must  try  and  do  my  part  as  well." 

Rudolph  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  leaned 
against  a  pillar.  He  took  out  a  plug  of  tobacco, 
cut  himself  a  chew  and  passed  it  to  his  father, 
who  sniffed  suspiciously  and  returned  it  with- 
out helping  himself. 

"I  cant  chew  it,  son,"  said  he.  "Their  store 
tobacco  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It's  full  of 
stems  and  licorice.  But  after  dinner  we  will 
saddle  up,  and  I  think  you  had  better  ride 
over  with  me.  You  can  talk  to  Ethel  while 
we  old  men  complete  the  business." 

"You  and  the  squire  seem  to  have  over- 
looked one  thing,  father,"  said  Rudolph 
firmly. 

"I  think  I  hardly  understand  you,  my  son," 
returned  the  captain  a  little  pompously. 

Rudolph  girded  himself  for  a  great  plunge. 

"I  mean  j  ust  this.  You  have  not  asked  what 
Miss  Courtney  or  myself  might  think  of  all 
this  elderly  match-making.  Don't  you  sup- 
pose, now,  that  we  ought  td"have  something  to 
say  in  the  matter?" 

The  captain  stared  solemnly  at  his  son. 

"What  ate  you  trving  to  get  at?"  he  asked 
at  length. 

"I  find,"  returned  Rudolph,  throwing  one 
leg  over  the  piazza  railing  and  letting  it 
dangle  loosely,  "on  consulting  Miss  Courtney, 
that  she  is  at  heart  quite  opposed  to  marrying 
me  upon  any  terms.  I  also  find  that  I  feel 
somewhat  that  way  myself  as  regards  this 
match." 

"God  bless  me!"  ejaculated  the  father,  more 
surprised  than  he  had  been  since  that  far- 
away morning  when  the  news  flew  by  that 
Lee  had  surrendered.  "Do  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,  boy?" 

"I  surely  hope  so.  At  anv  rate  I  know  now 
that  in  placing  myself  entirely  in  your  hands, 
I  have  acted  cruelly  towards  an  estimable 
young  lady,  who  thinks  so  little  of  me  as  a 
future  husband  that,  I  pledge  you,  I  wouldn't 
marry  her  now  to  save  the  credit  of  all  the  old 
families  on  the  islands." 

"Well,  well!  To  be  sure!  This  is  the  result  of 
all  your  fine  professions  of  dutv  and  respect, 
is  it?  What  will  your  mother  and  sisters 

say?  It  will  be 
a  terrible  shock 
to  them,  I  fear." 

"Now,  father, 
don't  you  and 
mother  be  silly." 
Rudolph,  after 
the  first  plunge, 
began  to  feel 
complacent  and 
even  patroniz- 
ing.  "I  blame 
myself  for  not 
telling  you  soon- 
er, but  I  had  got 
used  to  drifting. 
You  and  Squire 
Courtney  were  so 
bent  upon  doing 
it  all  yourselves. 
But  Ethel  has 
knocked  my 
artificial  legs 
from  under  me 
with  a  ven- 
geance.  Besides 
this — "  Here  the 
6  e  1  f-s  u  f  f  i  cient 
youth  hesitated 
a  little.  "Besides' 
this,  I  have  now 
another  reason 
for  not  a-marry- 
ing  Ethel.  The 
other  day  I  saw  a 
lady  I— well- 
really,  t  here's  an- 
other girl  whom 
I  think  I  could 
like  better,  if  she 
will  only  give 
me  a  chance." 

The  captain's 
jaw  slightly 
dropped. 

"Who  is  this 
new  paragon  1" 
he  dema  n  ded 
gloomily. 

"She  is  a  Miss 
Metcalf,  from 
Rhode  Island, 
and  is  visiting 
the  Luce's." 

"H-how?  Can 
I  believe  my 
ears?"  The  cap- 
tain rose  and 
began  to  pace 
hurriedly  to  and 
fro. 

"This  is  worse  and  worse.  A  stranger,  and  a 
Yankee,  too.   Have  you  anything  else  to  say?" 

"Now,  father,  I  know  you  will  say  that  as  a 
La  Rue  and  a  southerner  and  all  that,  I  ought 
not  to  marry  a  northern  girl.  But,  my  dear 
sir,  the  war  ended  six  years  ago,  and  we 
young  folks  don't  wish  to  keep  up  the  farce  of 
continuing  it  any  longer." 

"Have  the  results  of  our  training  come  at 
last  to  this?"  The  captain  took  snuff,  spilling 
it  nervously  upon  his  shirt  front.  "But  I  per- 
ceive that  comment  will  be  useless— useless. 
This  will  break  your  poor  mother's  heart,  I 
fear.  Oh,  these  new  leveling  tendencies! 
The  very  newspapers  breed  sedition  in  our 
families." 

The  captain  flung  himself  into  a  chair  again 
and  gazed  dejectedly  upon  a  wagon-load  of 
cotton  swaying  along  the  road  to  the  gin- 
house. 

"Come,  father,"  said  Rudolph,  reassurl ngly, 
-"I  am  not  married  yet  and  may  never  be.  I 
only  spoke  of  this  New  England  girl  to  show 
you  that  I  cc  uld  use  my  own  eyes  as  well  as 
yours.  I  don't  suppose  she  would  have  me  if 
I  asked  her,  anyhow." 

The  captain  looked  shocked.  A  La  Rue  re- 
fused by  any  such  girl  in  her  right  mind? 
Never! 

"But,"  continued  his  son,  "I  do  lay  claim  to 
a  little  common  sense.  I  wouldn't  hurt 
mother's  feelings  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I 
am  reasonably  proud  of  our  family  name  and 
honor.  I  will  never  knowingly  disgrace  either. 
But  it  is  all  over  between  Miss  Courtney  and 
I,  and  the  quicker  you  let  the  squire  know, 
the  less  money  he  will  spend  on  a  weddiug 
that  will  never  take  plaoe." 

This  last  suggestion  entirely  destroyed  Cap- 
tain La  Rue's~"patience. 

"I  have  read  of  what  the  papers  call 
'cheek,'"  he  said  In  cold,  cutting  accents.  "It 
used  to  be  known  aseffrontery — effrontery,  sir! 
You  certainly  have  your  share  oi  it,  sir.  But 
as  long  as  you  have  taken  yourself  out  of  this 
affair,  regardless  of  my  feelings  or  the  obliga- 
tions which  your  previous  sileno"  encouraged 
me  to  enter  into  for  you— by  gad,  sir!  you  can 
see  Courtney  yourself.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  unless — "  the  captain  in 
his  desperation  made  a  last  appeal,  "unless 
you  will  reconsider.  I  offer  you  this  on 
chance." 

"Now,  father,  didn't  I  manage  the  crop 
pretty  well  this  year?" 
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"Excellently, my  boy;  saved  me  the  expense 
of  an  overseer,  though  it  is  hardly  the  thing 
for  a  La  Rue  to  supervise  his  own  plantation." 

"I  know,  but  haven't  I,  since  I  took  hold, 
brought  things  through  with  fewer  debts  than 
ever,  despite  high  taxes,  free  labor  and  the 
carpet-baggers  ?" 

"I  must  say,  my  son,  I  hardly  see  how  we 
could  go  on  without  your  management.  Yet 
what  has  this  to  do  with — " 

"Excuse  my  interruption,  father;  but  if  you 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  my  good  judg- 
ment in  these  affairs,  how  can  you  expect  me 
to  throw  it  away  in  deciding  upon  a  wife?" 

"Then,  sir,  I  am  to  regard  your  present 
decision  as  final,  I  suppose?" 

"As  far  as  my  marrying  Ethel  Courtney- 
yes."  4 

The  captain  stalked  indignantly  into  the 
house. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  SQUIRE  APPEARS. 

For  a  week  or  more  Squire  Courtney  was 
kept  busy  wondering  what  would  happen 
next.  The  sudden  return  of  Ethel's  good 
spirits  almost  startled  him  by  the  contrast 
presented  as  regarded  her  previous  sad  de- 
meanor. Merry  laughs  and  gay  snatches  of 
familiar  songs  continually  surprised  him  now, 
accompanied  by  a  gleam  of  dancing  eyes  and 
a  whirling  vision  of  vanishing  skirts  as  she 
flitted  airily  about. 

Then  he  remembered  that  Rudolph  had  not 
been  back,  yet  Ethel  did  not  seem  to  mind, 
and  if  not  she,  why  should  her  father?  La  Rue 
was  not  coming  to  Courtney  Hall  to  see  him. 
The  squire  grinned  over  such  a  ridiculous 
supposition. 

One  day  he  met  Captain  La  Rue  riding  by  in 
his  buggy,  but  instead  of  stopping  to  chat,  as 
usual,  the  captain  seemed  hurried  and  ill  at 
ease,  passing  on  after  a  brief  salutation. 

SU11  later  on,  the  squire  ran  across  Rudolph 
snipe  shooting  on  the  marshes.  He  was  about 
to  rally  the  young  man  for  staying  away  so 
long,  when  that  very  objectionable  George 
Luce  emerged  from  a  clump  of  palmetto  and 
raised  his  hat  to  Squire  Courtney.  The  latter 
rode  grimly  off,  after  telling  La  Rue  he  should 
look  for  him  to  come  over  to  dinner  next  day. 
But  La  Rue  did  not  appear  the  next  day,  nor 
for  many  thereafter.  The  squire  began  to  be 
vaguely  disturbed,  though  Ethel  was  still  the 
impersonation  of  joyous  serenity. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Rudolph?"  asked 
her  father  one  night,  as  she  was  mixing  his 
toddy. 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,  papa.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  I  wish  to  know."  The  squire  began 
to  ruffle  his  brow. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make  him  come 
if  he  don't  want  to."  Ethel  tasted  the  toddy 
critically  and  made  a  pretty  grimace.  "Per- 
haps he  is  tired  of  his  bargain." 

"Not  he:  he  knows  he  is  a  lucky  dog.  Hark 
you,  Ethel.  This  matter  has  gone  too  far  for 
mere  sentiment  to  run  away  with  reason. 
You  have  not  only  your  own,  but  my  honor  in 
your  keeping.  I  asked  him  to  dinner  the 
other  day,  and  he  did  not  come." 

Ethel  trembled  inwardly ;  her  father  evident- 
ly did  not  yet  understand.  She  managed  to 
escape  to  bed  without  saying  anything  def- 
inite, but  lay  awake,  dreading  the  revelation 
which  must  soon  be  made. 

Shortly  after  this,  Captain  La  Rue  and  his 
family  were  sunning  themselves  in  the  piazza 
at  Norwood  House,  when  they  saw  Squire 
Courtney  riding  up  the  driveway  toward  their 
door.  There  was  a  flutter  of  mild  dismay 
among  the  group,  and  a  general  assault  upon 
Rudolph,  led  by  the  captain. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  "I  reckon  you 
will  face  the  music ;  it  is  of  your  own  order- 
ing." 

"Rudolph,"  sighed  Mrs.  La  Rue,  "your  sis- 
ters and  myself  had  better  retire.  This  inter- 
view will  be  painful,  and  I  fear  humiliating 
to  all  of  us." 

But  Rudolph,  after  a  glance  at  the  squire's 
approaching  figure,  rose  from  his  chair  and 
pushed  with  alacrity  for  the  dining-room. 

"Don't  leave,"  said  he,  "until  I  light  my 
cigar  and  return.  Won't  be  gone  but  a 
minute." 

"He  is  not  likely  to  come  back,  unless  we 
send  for  him,"  said  the  captain,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.   "We  must  do  the  best  we  can." 

The  squire,  having  dismounted,  entered  the 
piazza,  looking  tall,  grim  and  ceremonious. 
He  saluted  the  family  with  stately  courtesy, 
seated  himself  and  remarked  upon  the  favor- 
able weather  for  cotton  picking.  The  ladies 
presently  withdrew,  but  Rudolph  did  not 
reappear.  The  squire,  sniffing  constraint  in 
the  air,  girded  himself  for  the  battle. 

"H-m-m-m !"  He  cleared '  his  throat  in  a 
preparatory  way.  The  captain  hastened  to 
delay  the  eruption  by  continuing  the  remarks 
he  was  offering  upon  plantation  work  before 
the  war. 

"As  I  was  saying,  squire,  Leatherwood  told 
the  hands  it  would  not  do,  and  Leatherwood 
used  to  be  a  number  one  overseer.  He  could 
get  more  cotton  picked  to  the  hand  than  any 
man  1  ever  had.  •. 

"Well,  yes,"  returned  the  squire;  "but  he 
whipped  too  much.  I  didn't  much,  like  those 
knock-down-and-drag-out  fellows.  They  used 
up  the  negroes,  sir.  I  used  to  cuff  the  rascals 
now  and  then— do  yet  when  they  make  me 

mad — but  I  didn't  hurt  'em,  and  those  d  d 

overseers  did.  It  was  not  their  own  property 
they  abused.  But— to  the  object  of  my  visit 
here  to-day.  I  thought  it  was  high  time  the 
final  settlements  on  our  two  youngsters  were 
fixed  up,  so  I— er— I— b-r-r-m!" 

The  squire  was  seized  with  a  convenient 
touch  of  his  asthma  just  here. 

"You  are  very  good."  The  captain  looked 
around  in  a  despairing  way  for  Rudolph. 
"But  I  regret  to  state  that  since  our  last  inter- 
view on  the  subject  things  seem  to  be  going 
all  wrong." 

"How,  sir?"  The  squire's  huge,  white  eye- 
brows contracted  and  his  eyes  began  to  glow. 

"My  good  old  friend,"  faltered  the  captain, 
"I  fear  that  all  our  hopes  are  dissipated.  My 
son  has  proved  refractory,  and  absolutely 
declines  to  proceed  further  in  this  affair.  He 
has  intimated  to  me  that  your  daughter  is 
even  more  disinclined  to  this  marriage  than—, 
than  himself." 

"What  the  devil!  Say  that  again,  will 
you?" 

The  squire  threw  himself  back  and  scowled 
at  his  old-time  friend  in  a  savage  yet  uncom- 
prehending way. 

"I  mean,  my  dear  sir — heaven  help  us,  why 
don't  that  boy  come  back?— Rudolph  has  said 
that,  as  Miss  Courtney  does  not  care  for  him, 
he  fails  to  see  why  the  marriage  should  take 
place." 

"In  plain  English,"  roared  the  squire,  "you 
decline  my  daughter's  hand  for  your  son,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  has  recently 
passed." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  captain  pathet- 
ically, "do  not  blame  me.  Up  to  a  few  days 
ago  I  accounted  the  affair  as  absolutely  settled. 
My  son's  announcement  came  upon  me  like  a 
thunder-clap.  What  could  I  do?  Rudolph  is 
of  age  and  his  own  master.  All  my  remon- 
strances, and  even  threats,  seem  to  have  no 
effect  whatever." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  he  was  a  boy 


of  mine,"  shouted  the  squire.  "I'd  cowhide 
him,  sir.   I— I—" 

Here  Rudolph  appeared,  with  his  cigar 
alight,  and  regarded  the  squire  calmly,  who 
shook  his  fist  at  the  young  man  as  he  reit- 
erated : 

"Yes,  sir;  I'd  cowhide  him,  were  he  as  tall  as 
Goliath  and  as  old  as  Methusalah." 

The  squire  paused.  Though  he  was  seething 
with  anger,  a  dim  idea  that  he  must  not  make 
himself  ridiculous  floated  cloudily  through 
his  brain.  He  stared  frowningly  ai  the  young 
offender,  who  sat  down  upon  the  piazza  rail- 
ing and  smoked  quietly.  The  captain  hastened 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business. 

"Here  he  is,  my  dear  Courtney,"  said  he;  "I 
deliver  him  up  for  punishment.  He  is  an 
abandoned  reprobate,  and  if  you  can  wool 
him  more  effectually  than  I,  I  bid  you  God- 
speed." 

"Squire  Courtney,"  said  Rudolph,  "I  am 
more  than  sorry  to  have  so  offended  you,  but 
no  other  course  was  open  to  me  after  my  last 
interview  with  Miss  Ethel." 

"The  devil  you  say !"  The  squire  drew  him- 
self up  rigidly.  "But,  sir,  though  you  are  the 
son  of  my  old  feiend,  I  will  not  be  trifled  with. 
I  will  sift  this  matter,  let  it  hurt  whom  it 
may." 

"By  all  means,  squire;  but  I  may  as  well 
state  that  my  determination  is  immovable." 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  be  movable  enough 
to  fight.  1  am  an  old  man,  but  where  the 
honor  of  my  name  is  concerned  I  can  still,  if 
necessary,  snuff  a  candle  at  twelve  paces.  I 
warn  you  to  be  very  explicit  in  your  explana- 
tion." 

"Let  the  time-honored  friendship  our  fam- 
ilies bear  to  each  other  be  a  warrant  of  my 
sincerity.  Rudolph  made  a  gentle  gesture  of 
appeal.  "When  I  last  went  riding  with  Mi.;s 
Courtney,  something— her  manner,  perhaps- 
led  me  to  inquire  and  her  to  explain.  Sir,  stern 
and  rigid  as  you  are,  I  believe  your  daughter's 
happiness  is  dearer  to  you  than  your  pride.  1 1 
was  wrong  for  me,  a  man  grown,  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  led  blindly  by  my  father's  good  in- 
tentions and  your  own.  I  should  have  not 
only  examined  myself,  but  ascertained"  how 
Miss  Ethel  felt,  before  either  of  us  assented  to 
this  bother  about  betrothal  and  settlements. 
But  a  late  remedy  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Your  daughter,  sir,  was  willing  to  take  me, 
nut  because  she  cared  for  me,  but  to  please 
you— willing  to  make  her  life  miserable  be- 
cause she  loved  and  feared  her  father.  I 
wrung  from  her,  at  length,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  did  not  and  never  could  love 
me,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  now  divulge. 
Reasons  as  good  as  gold,  sir.  Then,  what  did  I 
find  in  my  own  heart?  I  found  that  I,  myself, 
actually  felt  relieved;  I  felt  that  we  might  be 
the  best  of  friends,  but  as  for  love,  there  was 
little  to  lose  between  us.  What  else  could  I  do 
than  release  her  from  her  engagement  to  me? 
I  released  her  as  I  hope  and  pray  my  own  sis- 
ters might  be  released,  if  under  a  like  fear  and 
restraint.  And,  sir— speaking  with  all  respect 
—I  regard  that  little  maneuver  as  about  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  been  done  for  all 
and  sundry  concerned  in  this  unfortunate 
affair." 

"You  say,  sir,"  said  the  squire,  still  frown- 
ing, "that  there  were  good  reasons,  which  you 
might  not  explain,  for  all  this  quixotic  con- 
duct. You  will  tell  me  those  reasons,  young 
man." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  interjected  the  captain,  anx- 
ious for  peace  at  any  price.  "Out  with  your 
reasons;  you  seem  to  need  them  all." 

"Am  I  to  betray  a  young  lady's  confidence?" 
returned  Rudolph  mildly. 

"Confidence!"  roared  the  squire,  lashed  into 
fury  again.  "To  the  devil  with  such  confi- 
dence as  a  father  may  not  share  in !  When  I 
think  of  the  gossip  which  this  move  of  yours 
will  create,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  I 
refrain  from, giving  just  expression  to  my 
wrath." 

"One  moment,  squire,"  cried  Rudolph,  en- 
tirely unoffended.  "Do  not  think  that  I 
underestimate  matters.  I  have  weighed  both 
sides  of  the  case,  and  I  say,  let  all  the  blame 
rest  upon  me.  Let  folks  think  that  I  have 
been  discarded— as  indeed  I  have— by  the  lady 
in  question.  Not  one  of  us  here  will  attempt 
to  contradict  anything  of  that  nature." 

Such  frankness  and  good  humor  were  conta- 
gious. Something  like  a  smile  hovered  upon 
the  squire's  lips,  but  his  mind  reverted  to 
George  Luce. 

"That  fellow,"  thought  he,  "is  somehow  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this." 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  wholly  resist 
Rudolph's  manly  surrender  or  the  captain's 
conciliatory  efforts. 

"Believe  me,  squire,"  continued  the  young 
man.  "As  I  have  borne  the  brunt  of  all  this 
match-making,  I  will  also  bear  the  unpleasant 
consequences.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  any 
unpleasant  rumors  visit  Miss  Ethel's  ears  or 
your  own." 

The  finger  of  love  is  sometimes  more  fateful 
than  wise.  In  this  case  it  seemed  to  point 
more  persistently  than  ever  in  the  wrong 
direction ;  that  is,  toward  the  North,  as  per- 
sonified by  young  Luce. 

But  while  the  squire's  dissatisfaction  spent 
itself  in  captious  murmurs,  the  captain  inter- 
cepted a  housemaid  with  a  whispered  com- 
mand. Presently  she  reappeared  with  a  tray, 
in  which  was  a  decanter  of  wine  and  some 
glasses.  With  the  wine  also  reappeared  the 
ladies. 

"Come,  squire,"  said  Captain  La  Rue,  filling 
the  glasses.  "Our  sovereignty  is  slipping  by ; 
Young  America  rules  since  the  war.  Our  own 
children  have  caught  the  infection ;  but  if  we 
submit  to  them  it  is  under  protest.  Therefore, 
let  us  old  fogies  stick  to  each  other  the  closer." 

The  squire  joined  t  hem  in  a  friendly  bumper, 
and  told  Rudolph  that  he  was,  after  all,  too 
fine  a  fellow  to  lose  for  a  son-in-law.  Then  he 
paid  his  adieus  to  the  ladies  and  finally  rode 
off,  with  an  indistinct  idea  that  the  La  Rues 
had  been  too  many  for  him,  after  all. 


Chapter  XIII. 

RUDOLPH  AND  ALICE. 

The  mellow  autumn  weather  sharpened 
itself  by  night  for  the  coming  onslaught  of 
winter.  Over  the  marshes  the  water-fowl 
winged  southward ;  the  moccasin  denned  be- 
neath his  tussock,  while  the  wind  swept  lustier 
and  more  northward. 

The  gray  sky  swooned  aud  shivered,  as  if 
pregnant  with,  yet  withholding,  the  dread 
seeret  of  winter,  while  the  ranged  and  yellow 
earth,  surfeited  with  its  summer  gorge  and 
revelry,  stripped'slowly  for  the  coming  combat, 
like  a  sleepy  giant,  gross  and  overfed,  yet 
brave  and  lusty. 

"Ah,  what  an  autumn,"  thought  Alice  Met- 
calf,  realizing  the  season's  kiudliness  as  she 
had  never  done  in  her  Rhode  Island  home. 

Meanwhile  George  Luce  went  his  ways. 
There  was  no  further  talk  of  going  into  part- 
nership. Father  and  son,  when  together, 
endured  each  other's  society  with  an  aspect  of 
mutual  boredom  gently  repressed. 

The  major  had  said  nothing  more  to  George 
about  the  latter's  love  affair  or  Miss  Metcalf, 
but  had,  apparently,  left  him  to  choose  for 
himself.  Yet  George  understood  that  if  he 
continued  to  disregard  his  father's  wishes,  he 
must  shift  for  himself. 

Young  Luce's  relations  with  Ethel  were  not 
very  encouraging.    Though  relieved  of  any 


'My  son,  I  am  proud  of  your  industry,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  carry  a  sign  of  your  trade  in  begrimed  hands.  I  would  as 
soon  expect  an  undertaker  to  wear  a  crape  necktie  as  for  you  to 
wear  ten  little  half  rings  of  iron  dust  and  oil  under  your  nails."; 

"But,  mother,  the  soap  at  the  shop  roughens  and  cracks  my 
hands." 

"Then  I  will  put  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  into  the  package  with 
your  overalls ;  wash  with  it  as  often  as  necessary.  Your  hands  will 
be  softer  and  easier  to  keep  clean  after  you  have  used  it  awhile." 
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fear  of  rivalship,  yet  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  he  was  not — for  a  while,  at  least— to  com- 
municate with  or  see  her  clandestinely.  There 
were  no  more  furtively  slipped  notes  nor  stolen 
interviews.  Take  it  altogether,  he  was  fairly 
miserable,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  in  Charleston  upon 
business  affairs  of  his  own. 

Meanwhile  the  squire  nursed  his  wrath 
against  the  Luces,  as  the  primary  cause  of  his 
defeat"  at  the  hands  of  young  La  Rue.  Re- 
ports also  reached  him  that  Rudolph  and 
Miss  Metcalf  were  occasionally  to  be  seen 
together,  One  day  he  himself  met  them  riding 
together  alone,  actually  alone. 

"There  goes  a  fine  representative  of  the  old 
regime,"  said  Rudolph,  after  the  squire  had 
passed  them  with  a  ceremonious  bow.  "Yet 
he  neither  forgives  nor  forgets.  Father,  now, 
is  willing  enough  to  make  a  show  of  forgetting 
if  he  sees  a  chance  to  make  anything  by  so 
doing." 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  drawing  rein  before  a 
bunch  of  flaming  sumach,  "I  used  to  think 
dreadfully  hard  things  of  all  of  you  when 
at  home;  but  now  I,  too,  am  always  forget- 
ting." 

She  attempted  to  break  off  a  branch,  but 
Rudolph,  springing  down,  gathered  an  armful 
of  the  crimson  leaves  and  blossoms. 

"I  must  say  that  if  all  the  Yankees  are  like 
you,"  said  he,  "I  should  be  more  than  willing 
to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I  Used  to  think 
the  New  England  girls  nothing  if  not  prim, 
practical  and  prejudiced." 

"I  must  confess,"  said  she,  "that  I  did  detest 
eveo'thing  southern,  unless  it  was  the  climate 
and  the  negroes.  One  I  had  never  felt,  and 
the  last  I  had  only  read  of,  and— such  read- 
ing!" 

Miss  Metcalf  suffered  her  really  fine  eyes  to 
rest  upon  Rudolph  in  a  peculiarly  humorous 
way,  as  if  quizzing  him,  while  she  continued, 
jocularly: 

"I  look  in  the  almanac,  and  it  should  be 
winter;  yet  I  am  wearing  a  straw  hat  and 
carry  a  parasol.  I  find  that  you  planters,  in- 
stead of  being  clad  in  fine  raiment,  with 
obsequious  darkies  doing  all  the  work  for  next 
to  nothing— I  find  you  up  to  your  eyes  in  debt 
and  responsibilities,  while  the  negro  is  the 
only  really  independent  creature  in  the  land. 
He  has  no  mule,  one  is  furnished  him;  he  has 
no  food,  it  is  provided;  his  crop  fails,  it  is 
already  taken  up  at  the  store  on  the  planter's 
account,  who  has  to  take  his  chance  of  ever 
getting  it  back  again.  Winter  comes  on.  Lo, 
he  is  found  for  another  year  upon  the  same 
happy-go-lucky  principles.  And  so  it  goes  on, 
the  negro  still  afloat,  the  planter  more  hope- 
lessly behind  than  ever." 

"Oh,  we  usually  get  even  with  them  some- 
how," returned  Rudolph  carelessly. 

"Yes,  when  they  leave  you  in  debt  and  vote 
some  scalawag  into  office.  I  fear  you  are  not 
so  sharp  as  we  folks  at  the  North  think  you 
are.  You  see,  I  have  been  looking  around  a 
little  since  I  came." 

"Well,  and  so  have  I,"  replied  he,  gazing  at 
her  admiringly.  "My  opinion  is  that  you  were 
born  wrong.  Your  birthplace  should  have 
been  in  Di,xie;  no  one  would  take  you  for  a 
New  Englander." 

"Neither  would  any  one  mistake  you," 
laughed  she.  "Such  bucollic  simplicity  as 
yours  would  hardly  thrive  in  our  town." 

Apparently,  the  suspicions  of  Squire  Court- 
ney were  not  entirely  unfounded.  These  two 
young  people  seemed  to  endure  each  other's 
society  very  well. 

As  Rudolph  assisted  Miss  Metcalf  to  dis- 
mount at  Major  Luce's  door,  George  watched 
them  moodily  from  an  upper  window  of  the 
house. 

"La  Rue  is  a  cursed  lucky  fellow,"  thought 
he.  "He's  more  than  welcome  at  Courtney 
Hall,  where  I  hardly  dare  show  my  nose.  And 
now  here  he  is,  at  my  father's  house,  laying 
siege  to  a  thorough-going  daughter  of  the 
Puritans.  I  believe  Alice  half  likes  him,  too. 
Heigh-ho!  Hang  me  if  I  can  stand  the  sight! 
Ethel  might  as  well  be  at  the  North  pole,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Believe  I'll  go  up  to 
the  city  to-night." 


Chapter  XIV. 

A  SPECULATIVE  PLUNGE. 

It  has  been  said  that  George  Luce  had  several 
thousand  dollars  of  his  own  by  inheritance. 
This  sum  had  begun  to  burn  a  very  large-sized 
hole  in  his  pocket. 

Ordinarily,  Major  Luce  would  have  handled 
it;  but  now,  George's  desire  for  independence 
being  keener  than  ever,  he  was  managing  it 
himself.  He  haunted  the  cotton  exchanges 
and  dabbled  in  futures,  options  and  the  like. 
We  all  know  what  this  is  apt  to  lead  to,  but 
George  thought  differently.  Advisers  were 
not  wanting  when  they  saw  such  an  amount 
of  cash  awaiting  an  improved  mode  of  evapor- 
ation into  thin  air. 

Among  these  was  a  crisp,  lively  broker 
named  Tunstal,  with  a  hawk-beak  of  a  nose 
and  Sn.  eye  like  a  ferret.  He  worked  a  stool- 
pigeon  or  two  on  the  street  and  about  the 
bucket-shops,  where  novices  most  do  con- 
gregate. 

Tunstal  made  George's  acquaintance,  and 
one  or  two  small  deals  under  his  auspices 
decided  the  young  man.  He  made  that  alert 
gentleman  a  confidant  of  his  financial  hopes 
and  schemes,  or  rather,  lack  of  schemes. 

This  vacuum  Mr,  Tunstal  filled  up  with  a 
variety  of  glowing  pro1ects,  all  equally  fasci- 
nating, yet  all  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
ready  lucre  to  set  things  going. 

For  a  time  the  results— upon  paper— were 
always  gratifying,  and  George  found  himself 
growing  hypothetically  rich,  although  his 
cash  supply  was  steadily  diminishing. 

But  after  a  time  Mr,  Tunstal  became  less 
reassuring.  Such  a  shifting  of  values  he  had 
not  seen  for  years.  The  most  astute  calcula- 
tions were  being  upset  everywhere.  He 
hinted  mysteriously  of  large  interests  of  his 
own  hopelessly  involved  with  George's  small 
investments. 

The  poor  boy,  alternately  hoping  or  despair- 
ing, hung  helplessly  about  the  broker's  office 
until  Mr.  Tunstal  assumed  an  injured  air. 

"Haven't  I  done  the  best  f  could  all  around  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "D— n  it  all !  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  anxiety  to  help  you  out,  would  I  have 
flung  another  cool  five  thousand  of  my  own  in 
to  save  yours?  And  now,  because  the  market 
slumped  and  it's  all  gone,  you  want  to  jump 
on  me.  Come,  now!  Does  Dick  Tunstal 
make  or  break  these  values?" 

"Well,  no,"  urged  George,  in  a  complaining 
way ;  "but  you  said  that  by  entering  into  cer- 
tain combinations,  certain  good  results  might 
take  place." 

"Might  take  place.  Well,  I  should  smile; 
you  are  a  daisy.  I  didn't  say  that  stocks  and 
cotton  would  or  should  go  so  and  so:  I  said 
they  might;  then,  again,  they  might  not. 
Well,  the  might-nots  won  the  toss,  and  I'm 
out  more  than  you.  There,  what's  the  use  of 
talking?  Let's  go  and  take  something." 

They  drank,  and  Tunstal  glared  frigidly  over 
the  crushed  ice  in  his  glass  at  George.  He 
seemed  to  be  so  coldly  superior  to  all  sense  of 
responsibility  that  young  Luce,  before  he  was 
well  aware  of  it,  was  walking  toward  the 
steamboat  pier,  sensible  that  of  all  his  in- 
heritance.only  some  three  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars was  the  most  he  could  now  call  his  own. 

The  helplessness  of  his  present  situation  was 
maddening,  yet  what  could  he  do  but  return 
and  live  upon  his  father  again?  He  leaned 
over  the  rails  of  the  steamboat  that  was 
ploughing  its  way  past  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
would  have  to  confess  his  financial  folly. 

"I  can  hardly  dare  to  marry  Ethel  now," 
thought  he,  despondently." 

William  Perry  Brown. 
[To  be  continued.'] 

Dr.  Snoop,  Racine,  Wis.,  Cares 
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stomach,  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  by  its 
action  upon  the  nerves  that  govern  these 
organs.  Book  and  samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 
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THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 

Nothing  to  do  but  work ; 
Nothing  to  eat  but  food; 
Nothing  to  wear  but  clothes 
To  keep  one  from  going  nude. 

Nothing  to  breath  but  air, 
Quick  as  a  flash  'tis  gone; 
Nowhere  to  fall  but  off, 
Nowhere  to  stand  but  on. 

Nothing  to  comb  but  hair; 
Nowhere  to  sleep  but  in  bed; 
Nothing  to  weep  but  tears; 
Nothing  to  bury  but  dead. 

Nothing  to  sing  but  songs. 
Ah,  well!  alas!  alack! 
Nowhere  to  go  but  out ; 
Nowhere  to  come  but  back. 

Nothing  to  see  but  sights ; 
Nothing  to  quench  but  thirst; 
Nothing  to  have  but  what  we've  got, 
Thus  through  life  we  are  cursed. 

Nothing  to  strike  but  a  gait, 
Everything  moves  that  goes. 
Nothing  at  all  but  common  sense 
Can  ever  withstand  these  woes. 

— JVew  York  Journalist, 


IN  APRIL. 

It  sometimes  happens  to  the  young  as 
to  the  buds  in  April-time. 
Before  their  success  in  life  is  fairly 
assured,  the  skies  are  suddenly  over- 
cast, cold  winds  shake  them  roughly, 
and  a  storm  of  sleet  and  ice  sweeps 
past,  cutting  them  to  the  very  heart,  and 
chilling  every  bright,  warm  hope  of  fruit 
and  blossom. 

The  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman  in  a 
little  western  town,  wishing  to  make  her 
own  way  in  the  world,  went  to  Boston, 
where  she  secured  a  position  as  teacher. 
At  the  same  time  she  began  to  study  vocal 
music,  for  she  cherished  in  her  heart  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  great  singer. 

One  day  her  music-teacher,  a  faithful, 
conscientious  woman,  told  Annie  she  could 
not  encourage  her  to  go  any  further. 
There  was  no  promise  in  her  voice. 

Can  you  imagine  how  these  words  clasped 
the  young  girl's  heart  like  ice?  But 
somehow,  she  had  the  feeling,  deep  down 
within  herself,  that  she  could  sing,  and 
bending  her  whole  mind  and  heart  afresh 
to  her  work,  she  went  on,  determined  to  do 
her  best. 

Her  teacher,  seeing  Annie's  patience  and 
courage,  and  willingness  to  work,  became 
day  by  day  more  interested,  and  gave  all 
the  help  that  lay  in  her  power.  After 
awhile,  to  the  joy  of  both,  Annie's  voice 
began  to  grow.   She  could  render  the  most 


this  young  singer,  listened  breathlessly  till 
she  had  finished,  then  there  came  a  storm 
of  applause.  The  men  in  the  orchestra, 
wild  with  excitement,  threw  down  their 
instruments  and  applauded  with  the  rest. 
She  was  recalled  again  and  again.  Her 
friends  wept  for  very  joy.  That  night 
Annie  was  assured  of  a  great  future — her 
young  life  had  come  to  bloom.  How  sweet 
is  success  when  it  comes  to  .the  young, 
after  patient  striving  and  hard  toil. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  some  bitter 
reproach  or  stinging  injustice  is  itself  the 
very  means  of  working  out  the  brightest 
happiness  in  life. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  Quakeress, 
who  had  grown  up  in  comfort  and  ease,  but 
sudden  reverses  swept  away  her  father's 
fortune,  and  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  the 
entire  support  of  the  family  to  fall  upon 
her  young  shoulders. 

Meeting  her  duty  bravely,  she  secured  a 
position  as  teacher  in  a  public  school ;  but 
her  work  was  constantly  embittered  by  the 
steady  dislike  of  the  principal. 

As  she  had  no  money  to  buy  new  clothes, 
she  had  to  make  over  and  mend  her  old 
ones  until  the  time  came  when  she  had  but 
onedecent  dress.  This  she  wore  everyday, 
but  one  night  when  she  and  her  sister 
attempted  to  mend  it,  they  found  the  cloth 
so  worn  it  would  not  hold  the  needle ;  the 
task  was  hopeless. 

What  was  to  be  done?  There  was  no 
money  to  buy  new  cloth,  and  she  must  go 
to  school  the  next  morning.  Looking  over 
the  remnants  of  her  wardrobe  left  from 
happier  days,  she  found  a  wrapper  which 


Sewing-stand. 

difficult  exercises  with  clear,  round,  bril- 
liant tones,  and  at  last — very  slowly — came 
the  warmth,  glow  and  feeling,  which  are  to 
the  voice  as  color  and  perfume  to  the 
flower. 

By  working  constantly  and  using  the 
greatest  economy  Annie  was  able  to  study 
abroad.  On  her  return,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  her  old  teacher,  she  secured  favor- 
able engagements,  and  one  night  she 
appeared  as  a  soloist  at  a  symphony 
concert. 

The  audience,  which  had  never  heard  of 


Quilt  Pattern. 

with  much  planning  she  was  able  to  cut 
over  into  a  dress ;  and  she  and  her  sister 
sat  up  all  night  to  make  it. 

The  next  morning,  white  and  worn  from 
her  night's  toil,  she  appealed  with  her 
pupils  in  the  large  hall,  where  the  school 
gathered  for  its  opening  exercises.  The 
principal,  passing  her  by,  gave  her  one  look 
of  scorn,  and  said  in  a  whisper  loud  enough 
for  all  the  pupils  around  to  hear: 

"How  dare  you  come  to  school  in  such  a 
dress?" 

The  young  girl's  face  crimsoned  as  if  she 
had  been  struck ;  but  controlling  her  indig- 
nation, she  arose  and  said  in  a  clear,  trem- 
bling voice: 

"My  dress  is  clean  and  whole,  and  I  can 
do  my  work  in  it." 

With  this  she  fled  to  her  own  room,  and 
dropping  her  head  on  her  desk,  gave  way 
to  a  passion  of  tears. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  a  rich  woman, 
who  had  never  before  paid  this  teacher  the 
slightest  attention,  invited  her  to  go  out 
for  a  drive. 

After  the  drive  the  lady  took  her  home 
to  tea,  and  introduced  the  young  girl  to 
her  husband.  During  the  evening  they 
told  her  that  their  daughter,  although  not 
one  of  her  own  pupils,  had  overheard  the 
cruel  words  of  the  principal,  and  lilied  with 
indignation,  had  repeated  them  to  her 
parents. 

These  kind   friends — for  friends  they 
proved  to  be — gave  the  brave  young  girl 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  musical  education, 
and  she  is  now  a  successful  voice  teacher, 
doing  a  noble  work,  and  earning  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year. 

Young  heart,  lonely  and  helpless, 
overwhelmed  for  the  first  time  with 
pain  and  disappointment,  there  is  a 
thought  that  may  enfold  you  as  with 
the  comforting  wings  of  an  angel  this 
April-time. 

He  who  cares  for  the  humblest  little 
wood-flower  and  unfolds   its  delicate 
petals  in  storm  and  rain,  is  just  as  tenderly 
mindful  of  you,  and  will  just  as  surely 
bring  your  life  to  perfect  bloom. 

Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 

TOBACCO  USErVsMILE  SOMETIMES 

when  told  how  tobacco  hurts  them; sometimes 
they  don't,  because  shattered  nerves,  weak 
eyes,  chronic  catarrh,  lost  manhood  tell  the 
story.  If  you  are  a  tobacco  user,  want  to  quit, 
post  yourself  about  NO-TO-BAC,  the  wonder- 
ful, harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure, 
by  sending  for  book  titled,  "Don't  Tobacco 
Spit  and  Smoke  vour  Life  Away,"  mailed  free. 
Druggists  sell  NO-TO-BAC. — Address  THE 
STERLING  REMEDY  CO.. 

Box  763,  Indiana  ^Mineral  Springs,  Iud. 


NOVELTIES. 

After  house  cleaning,  every  housekeeper 
feels  like  making  a  new  addition  to  some 
rooms  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  change. 
I  think  if  we  would  clear  out  more  old 
things,  sell,  give  them  away  or  burn  them, 
it  would  make  our  housekeeping  easier 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  illustration  we  give  of  a  newspaper- 
rack  is  very  useful  and  ornamental,  and  it 
is  always  better  to  have  a  proper  place  for 
newspapers,  so  that  when  one  is  wanted  it 
can  be  found. 

A  very  cozy  addition  to  the  sitting-room 
is  an  ornamental  sewing- 
stand.  Every  mother  knows 
how  many  stitches  there  are 
to  be  taken  in  a  family,  and 
how  one  can  harvest'-  the 
minutes  if  the  article  to  be 
mended  is  at  hand.  Such 
things  can  be  laid  in  the  lower 
basket,  and  dropping  down 
by  it  in  a  cozy  rocking-chair, 
a  rent  in  baby's  dress  or 
Johnny's  coat  can  be  repaired 
while  resting.  The  only  way 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  neces- 
sary work  of  any  family  is  to 
"harvest  the  minutes" — and 
if  things  are  conveniently 
arranged,  one  can  accomplish 
so  much  more. 

These  articles  are  made  of 
cane  and  finished  in  cherry,  or  gold  and 
wThite.  The  racks  are  §1.75  and  §2,  and  the 
sewing-stands  §1.50  and  §2.50,  according  to 
the  finish. 

The  novelties  in  bric-a-brac  this  year  are 
very  enticing.  Where  there  are  stores 
which  make  a  specialty  of  such  things  the 
variety  is  bewildering.  For  the  cost  and 
durability  of  these  things,  it  is  often  better 
to  buy  them  ready  made.  I  noticed  such 
lovely  painted  bolting-cloth  squares  suit- 
able for  bottle-mats  or  cushion  tops,  for 
forty-eight  cents.  It  would  hardly  pay  to 
try  to  make  them  for  that,  for  when  they 
are  badly  soiled  you  can  only  burn  them. 
Some  very  beautiful  pieces  of  hand-painted 
china  are  offered  for  sale.  It  is  about  as 
cheap,  too,  to  buy  it  as  to  try  to  do  it  your- 
self, and  nothing  makes  a  more  delicate 
gift  than  something  of  this  kind. 

A  very  pretty  device  in  silver  was  shown 
me — a  small,  silver  band  upon  which  a 
name  could  be  engraved,  and  an  arrange- 
ment to  fasten  it  in  a  hat  or  cloak.  It  is 
called  a  hat-marker,  and  sells  for  a  dollar. 

The  millinery  stores  open  with  a  wilder- 
ness of  purples,  all  shades.  Hats  are 
trimmed  with  three  and  four  vivid  colors, 
as  green,  brown  and  yellow  on  the  same 
hat.  The  combinations  were  never  prettier 
than  this  season,  and  Faster  coming  so 
early  will  give  the  milliners  two  seasons. 

In  looking  through  the  put-away  things, 
weed  out  all  accumulations  of  years,  piece 
up  into  quilts  what  you  need,  and  get  rid  of 
the  rest.  There  are  things  you  would  hate 
to  have  people  handle  after  your  death; 
destroy  them  now. 

The  quilt  patterns  we  give  may  help  you 
to  get  together  a  very  pretty  quilt.  There 
are  some  mothers  who  like  to  preserve 
the  children's  dresses  in  this  w  ay.  If  the 
pieces  are  kept  in  a  box  by  themselves,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  soon  a  quilt  will  get 
itself  together.  L.  L.  C. 


ter  garments  and  put  on  much  lighter  ones. 
After  they  have  made  this  change,  nothing 
can  persuade  them  to  resume  any  of  their 
warm  clothing.  If  there  comes,  as  there 
almost  certainly  will,  a  week  at  a  time  of 
cold,  wet  weather,  they  will  shiver  and 
grumble  and  sneeze,  but  they  have  put  on 
spring  clothing  and  they  will  not  change. 
It  is  never  safe  to  change  suddenly  from 
very  warm  to  very  thin  clothing,  but  put 
on  a  medium  weight  between,  and  in  our 
changeable  climate  it  is  best  to  take  off  and 
add  clothing  again  as  the  temperature 
varies.  Another  mistake  is  to  make  the 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Corn-fritters. — If  you  are  tired  of  plain 
canned  corn,  try  these  corn-fritters.  They 
are  nice  for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  or  as  a  side 
dish  for  dinner,  now  when  the  variety  of 
vegetables  is  small.  To  one  can  of  corn  add 
one  teacupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flour,  prepared 
with  baking-powder,  enough  to  make  a 
very  stiff  batter.  Drop  this  batter  by 
spoonfuls  into  boiling  lard  or  drippings, 
and  fry  the  same  as  doughnuts. 

Lemon  Jelly.— There  was  so  little  fruit 
last  year  that  no  doubt  many  housekeepers 
find  their  supply  of  canned  fruit  and  jellies 
giving  out.  One  can  partly  supply  their 
place  with  custards,  but  when  warm  spring 
days  come,  the  appetite  craves  acids.  To 
supply  this  want  use  the  following  recipe: 
Soak  one  half  box  of  gelatine  in  one  cupful 
of  cold  water  for  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  dis- 
solved. Add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  stir  it 
together  and  pour  it  into  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons.  Have  the  boiling  water  in  a 
vessel  on  the  back  of  the  stove ;  let  it  be  boil- 
ing, but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  gelatine  is  | 
put  in.  After  adding  the  lemon  juice, 
strain  and  pour  into  a  mold,  and  put  it  in  a 
cold  place  until  ready  to  use. 

Changing  Clothinu.— Many  people,  as 
soon  as  the  first  pleasant  days  of  spring 
come,  hasten  to  lay  aside  their  warm  wiu- 
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change  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  shiver 
through  the  early  morning  hours,  to  be 
dressed  for  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Xever  change  when  heated  by  exer- 
tion, unless  that  exertion  is  to  be  continued 
immediately,  and  then  one  ought  to  put  on 
an  extra  garment  when  sitting  down  after 
active  exercise,  until  the  body  has  cooled 
gradually. 

Little  children  often  suffer  from  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  they  are  dressed. 
Maybe  they  have  outgrown  their  winter 
clothing  or  it  is  worn  out,  and  the  mother 
thinks  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  more 
when  it  is  so  near  summer,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  There  are  days  frequently  during 
the  summer  when  a  light  wool  dress  is 
needed,  or  at  least  a  little  wool  jacket  to  slip 
on,  an  extra  skirt  and  warm  stockings. 
That  dreaded  disease,  summer  complaint,  is 
often  caused  by  cold  feet  and  legs.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  the  little  one's  flannel' 
shirts,  if  well  worn,  cut  off  the  tops  and  put 
broad  linen  or  cotton  shoulder-straps  to 
them  and  keep  them  on  all  summer.  Make 
them  so  that  they  will  be  little  more  than  a 
band  over  the  bowels. 

The  busy  mother,  because  hard  at  work, 
does  not  feel  the  chill  of  the  morning  or 
evening  air,  and  perhaps  only  finds  the  cool 
wind  that  accompanies  a  shower  on  a  hot 
day  refreshing ;  but  baby  will  feel  the  chill, 
and  if  you  neglect  to  guard  him  from  it  his 
life  may  pay  the  forfeit.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  mother's  watchword ;  but  no  care, 
however  great,  is  to  hera  "trouble,"lf  byit 
she  may  guard  the  precious  lives  of  her 
children  or  add  to  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. Maida  McL. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS. 

First,  you  must  have  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  grow  them.  That  secured,  the 
labor  to  a  man  or  strong  woman  is  not 
severe.  If  you  have  had  no  previous 
knowlege  of  the  nature  of  hotbeds  and  the 
action  of  manure  in  fermentation,  your 
task  will  be  more  difficult,  as  you  will  have 
everything  to  learn,  but  the  material  for 
hotbeds  is  so  cheap,  that  if  you  fail  several 
times  in  getting  the  proper  conditions  for 
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spawning,  your  expense  will  not  be  great 
in  anything  but  patience. 

Mushrooms  can  be  grown  in  close  sheds 
in  the  early  spring  and  autumn  months, 
but  grown  thus,  profitable  results  are  pre- 
carious, as  climatic  changes  are  often  quite 
severe  through  these  months  in  some  lat- 
itudes. If  you  have  a  clean-floored  shed 
under  which  you  can  run  a  common  brick 
flue  capable  of  keeping  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  up  to  sixty  degrees,  you  have  a 
mushroom-house  ready  to  hand,  with  very 
few  dollars'  outlay.    Trying  to  grow  ui  ush- 
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rooms  without  bottom  heat  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  the  required  degree  after 
the  bed  itself  ceases  to  supply  it,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  heap  so  much  straw  on  top  of  the 
bed  as  to  crush  or  misshape  tlie  growing 
buttons.  Then,  too,  if  a  bed  gets  chilled 
and  lifeless,  your  labor  is  wasted,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  season  of  highest  prices. 

Many  an  one  has  concluded  they  could 
not  grow  mushrooYns,  when  perhaps  only 
a  single  condition  of  success  is  lacking. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  failure  to  grow 
mushrooms  arises  from  two  causes.  First, 
of  spawning  the  bed  while  it  is  too  hot, 
and  second,  a  continued  low  temperature 
after  the  spawn  has  "taken"  and  before  the 
mushroom  has  had  time  to  perfect.  A 
mushroom  bed  is  not  a  thing  "any  child 
can  run,"  but  requires  intelligent  care  and 
native  common  sense. 

Where  houses  are  erected  for  the  especial 
growth  of  mushrooms,  they  are  built  and 
arranged  the  same  as  an  ordinary  green- 
house, with  the  exception  that  as  mush- 
rooms require  darkness  instead  of  light  for 
their  growth,  they  are  not  roofed  with 
glass,  but  ordinary  boards  with  the  cracks 
stripped  with  narrow  boards.  The  mush- 
room-house I  shall  describe  is  the  cheapest 
sort.  You  may,  after  your  success  is 
assured,  build  as  elaborate  houses  as  you 
desire,  with  double  walls,  partially  under- 
ground, steam  heaters,  brick  or  slate  floors 
to  the  benches ;  but  when  you  get  that  far 
along  you  will  not  want  my  advice,  any- 
way. My  effort  is  intended  to  arouse  fam- 
ilies and  small  growers  to  the  gastronomical 
and  pecuniary  reward  to  be  obtained  from 
small  outlay.  Even  if  your  first  bed  is  a 
failure,  the  profit  on  a  successful  bed  is  so 
great  as  to  cover  the  loss,  many  times  over, 
of  one  failure. 

Besides  being  roofed  with  boards,  the 
mushroom-house  differs  from  the  green- 
house in  having  from  two  to  four  tiers  of 
beds,  or  benches,  as  they  are  known  in 
greenhouse  parlance.  Where  land  is  very 
valuable,  it  is  economical  to  build  youi 
house  so  that  you  have  two  benches ;  more,  I 
think,  is  too  hard  to  work  among.  A  house 
fifty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  with  a 
double  row  of  benches  three  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  walk,  will  give  you,  not 
counting  the  bench  across  one  end  of  the 
house,  as  much  growing  space  as  two  fifty- 
foot  houses  where  only  one  bench  is  used. 
The  side  wall  must  be  carried  up  two  feet 
for  every  tier  of  benches  you  expect  to 
build.  These  benches  must  be  very  solid, 
to  bear  the  weight  of  soil  and  stand  the 
pounding  of  the  beds  into  shape.  The 
posts  should  be  of  locust  or  cedar  boiled  in 
oil.  The  bottom  of  the  bench  can  be  of 
heavy  pine,  as  no  matter  what  lumber  is 
used,  owing  to  the  heat  and  moisture  they 
decay  rapidly,  and  require  frequent  re- 
newal. On  the  front  of  the  bed  or  bench 
uail  a  board  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick 
and  eight  inches  wide,  to  hold  the  dirt  in. 

A  ventilator  in  the  form  of  a  shutter 
with  very  wide  slats  must  be  in  either  end 


Quilt  Pattern. 
of  the  house ;  have  these  ventilators  turn 
on  pivots,  so  that  when  desired,  the  ven- 
tilation may  be  of  the  freest.  Also,  in  the 
roof  have  a  few  boards  hinged  at  intervals 
of  ten  feet— not  opposite  each  other,  but 
hit  and  miss— so  wheu  the  house  needs 
cleaning,  or  when  it  may  be  empty  in 
summer,  these  ventilators  may  be  thrown 
open  to  the  sunlight.  A  simple  hasp  and 
staple  secures  them  on  the  under  side. 

At  one  end  of  the  mushroom-house  have 
a  shed  to  work  in  and  keep  your  material 
in.  The  flue  must  start  from  this  shed. 
To  get  the  proper  elevation  and  draft,  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep, 
front  which  to  start  the  platform  on  which 


the  fire  rests.  From  the  fireplace  the  flues 
branch,  going  under  the  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  uniting  again  in  the 
chimney  at  the  far  end  of  the  house.  This 
fireplace  and  flue  must  be  lined  with  fire- 
brick, but  ordinary  brick  will  do  for  the 
outer  layer.  An  iron  door,  hung  on  staples 
fastened  in  the  brick,  guards  the  fireplace. 
This  is  the  cheapest  way  of  heating  a  small 
mushroom-house  or  greenhouse  that  I 
know,  and  you  will  find  this  same  plan  in 
operation  at  almost  any  small,  local  green- 
house you  may  visit. 

A  mushroom -house  set  several  feet  deep 
in  the  ground,  with  the  excavated  soil 
banked  up  about  the  exterior,  double  walls 
lined  with  heavy  builder's  paper,  and  roof 
heavily  thatched  with  sods,  straw  or  even 
fodder,  would  require  fire  only  in  severe 
weather.  And  if  you  find  your  first  ven- 
ture successful  aud  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  product,  would  advise  this  style  of 
house.  Very  often  a  bank  or  side  hill  can 
be  used  advantageously. 

Let  us  hope  that  while  the  building  is  in 
preparation  you  have  stacks  of  material  on 
hand  for  your  hotbeds.  If  you  live  near  a 
livei  y  stable,  you  can  easily  make  arrange- 
ments to  have  all  the  manure  saved  under 
shelter ;  nothing  but  horse  manure  is  used. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  manure  be 
fresh,  but  it  must  have  been  kept  dry,  aud 
then  mixed  with  fresh  manure  gives  it  all 
the  life  and  heat  necessary.  When  brought 
home  let  it  lie  in  a  heap  under  shelter  until 
it  begins  to  heat  violently,  when  turn  it  all 
over  and  let  it  lay  until  the  next  day.  In 
turning  it  over,  if  you  come  to  places  that 
appear  dry  and  white,  sprinkle  it,  or  the 
intense  heat  will  destroy  the  vitality.  If 
very  fresh,  you  may  have  to  turn  this 
manure  the  second  or  even  third  time 
before  the  heat  is  subdued  enough  to  allow 
of  mixing.  If  all  the  manure  is  fresh,  you 
must  mix  more  than  a  fourth  of  good,  fri- 
able loam  with  it.  Any  good  garden  soil 
will  do.  but  well-rotted  sod  is  the  ideal  soil 
for  mushrooms,  for  the  mushroom  of  cul- 
tivation is  simply  the  meadow  mushroom, 
known  to  some  people  as  pink-gill. 

When  the  soil  and  manure  are  mixed,  let 
remain  over  night  in  the  spot  where  mixed. 
Next  morning  thrust  a  thermometer  into 
the  mass,  and  if  the  temperature  instantly 
runs  up  to  more  than  one  hundred,  turn  it 
again,  and  by  the  next  morning  it  will  be 
ready  to  carry  into  the  benches,  where  it 
must  be  pounded  compactly  with  the  back 
of  the  spade.  Some  growers  think  the 
harder  a  bed  is  pounded  the  longer  it  will 
bear,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, although  it  is  not  necessary  to  pound 
the  bed  with  a  mallet,  as  do  some  of  the 
devotees  of  this  theory. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  mushroom 
growing,  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
world,  and  nothing  but  dear  experience 
and  observation  will  help  you  much  at  this 
stage  of  the  process.  Mushroom  beds 
must,  like  the  great  artist's  paints,  be 
mixed  "with  brains,  sir."  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  once 
learned.  Sometimes  when 
the  manure  is  very  fresh, 
the  beds  will  heat  so  terrific- 
ally after  the  pounding  on 
the  benches  that  it  will  have 
to  be  turned  again;  but  if 
possible,  have  it  right  before 
putting  on  the  benches,  as 
it  is  both  tiresome  and  awk- 
ward handling  spade  and 
fork  in  the  house.  Do  not 
carry  the  soil  out  of  doors, 
but  turn  it  over  on  the 
benches,  leave  the  ventila- 
tors open,  and  the  next  day 
pound  down  as  before. 

Have  your  spawn  from  a 
reliable  dealer,  and  the  best 
you  can  obtain,  and  wheu 
the  temperature  of  the  bed 
has  lowered  to  between 
seventy,  and  seventy-five 
degrees,  it  is  ready  for 
spawning.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  inserting  the  spawn, 
some  growers  putting  it  in  in  lumps  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  eight  to  ten "  inches 
apart  ;  others  crumbling  it-  up  and  rak- 
ing aside  a  few  inches  of  soil,  sow  it 
broadcast.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  both  ways,  although  I  prefer 
the  broadcast  sowjng.  If  you  use  the 
French  spawn,  which  is  exactly  like  the 
English,  except  that  it  is  dried  in  loose 
flakes  instead  of  being  pressed  into  "bricks, 
it  is  well  to  insert  pieces  as  large  as  your 
hand  in  the  bed  edgewise,  as  in  that  way 
you  get  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 
Where  the  brick  spawn  is  inserted  in 
lumps,  the  mushrooms  have  a  tendency  to 


come  up  in  thick  clusters,  to  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  extract  the  ripe  mushrooms  with- 
out seriously  disturbing  those  half  ripe 
and  the  tiny  ones  just  showing.  By  broad- 
cast sowing  I  find  this  trouble  obviated. 

In  eight  to  ten  days,  sometimes  longer, 
the  spawn  ought  to  show  whether  it  is 
"taking"  or  not.  This  you  can  tell  by  lift- 
ing up  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  or  by  run- 
ning a  dibble  down  in  the  ground.  If 
growing,  the  mycelium  will  show  in  a  net- 
work of  white  filaments.  Whenever  this 
condition  appoars,  immediately  earth  the 
bed  over  with  three  or  four  inches  of  fine, 
rich  soil,  damp  enough  to  bo  pressed  firmly 
into  shape  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The 
material  from  which  mushroom  beds  are 
made  is  naturally  so  moist  that  but  little 
watering  is  required,  but  when  the  bed  is 
dry,  water  copiously  with  soft  water  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees,  and 


after  the  bed  has  been  in  bearing  some 
time,  add  plenty  of  liquid  manure  to  the 
water  and  it  will  give  it  new  lease  of  life. 

In  six  to  eight  weeks  your  bed  ought  to 
be  dotted  with  the  "pearl  of  the  fields," 
and  will  keep  you  busy  several  hours  each 
morning  in  cutting  the  mushrooms  for 
market.  Cut  the  mushroom  with  a  stem  at 
least  one  inch  long,  and  lay  in  the  tray  or 
basket  upside  down,  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  the  flavor  of  the  mushroom  is 
contained  in  the  delicate  spores  held  in  the 
gills.  These  spores  ripen  soon  after  cut- 
ting, and  drop  out  if  left  in  their  natural 
position.  By  pulling  up  stem  and  all  you 
cannot  avoid  getting  dirt  in  the  gills, 
which  will  require  washing  out,  and  this 
process  also  carries  the  spores  with  the 
water.  Cut  the  mushrooms  first,  and  then 
go  along  and  gently  pull  the  stem  and  roots 
up  and  fill  the  cavity  with  fine,  loose  soil, 
of  which  a  quantity  must  always  be  at 
hand. 

As  soon  as  the  lower  bench  gets  to  bear- 
ing, fill  the  upper  bench  and  proceed  the 
same  as  with  the  lower  one;  and  thus,  by 
the  double  tier  of  benches  you  are  enabled 
to  keep  up  an  indefinite  succession  of 
mushrooms. 

Mice  and  wood-lice  are  natural  enemies 
of  mushrooms.  The  first  you  must  poison 
or  trap,  and  the  last,  you  can  kill  many  by 


scalding,  being  careful,  of  course,  not  to 
harm  the  vital  part  of  the  bed.  ^Yood-lice 
harbor  chiefly  in  crevices  along  the  edge. 
Watch  their  lairs  and  scald,  then  fill  the 
cracks  with  dry  soil. 

Every  summer,  when  the  weather  is  hot- 
test and  the  market  price  lowest,  you  must 
thoroughly  clean  by  scraping,  sweeping 
and  whitewashing  the  whole  interior  of 
the  house  or  houses.  Every  particle  of  soil 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  air  and  sunlight 
admitted  until  it  is  all  dry  and  sweet. 
Neglect  this,  and  some  fine  day  you  will 
find  that  mushrooms  cease  to  grow,  and 
they  will  never  grow  until  the  house  goes 
through  a  thorough  process  of  purifying. 
Miles  of  the  mushroom  caves  of  France  lie 
fallow  several  years  at  a  time,  mushrooms 
refusing  to  grow  until  their  insidious 
enemy  has  died  out. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  say,  never  eat  or 
offer  for  sale  a  mushroom  the  stem  and  cap 
of  which  is  ragged  or  eaten  full  of  holes;  it 
has  been  attacked  by  worms,  and  must  be 
destroyed. 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times 
what  mushroom  spawn  is  and  how  it  is 
obtained.  It  is  made  by  mixing  one  part 
each  rich  soil  and  cow  manure  to  two  parts 

of  fresh  horse  droppings.  This  is  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  either  pressed  into 
bricks  or  left  in  loose  flakes  to  partially  dry. 
Then  a  piece  of  virgin  spawn  as  large  as  a 
hazelnut  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  each 
brick  and  plastered  over  with  the  compo- 
sition of  which  the  bricks  were  made. 
When  nearly  dry,  the  bricks  are  piled 
loosely  on  a  thin  hotbed  and  covered  with 
litter.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  sixty. 
They  are  examined  frequently,  and  when 
the  spawn  shows  like  a  white  mold  through 
them,  they  are  rernoved;to;a  cool,  dry  shed 
'.and  kept  till  wanted.  If  the  bricks  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hotbed  until  the 
mycelium  shows  thread-like,  it  is  too  far 
advanced  towards  mushrooms  to  be  useful 
as  spawn.  Hardly  a  barn-yard  but  has 
plenty  of  spawn,  or  virgin  spawn,  as  this 
is  called.  In  turning  over  a  manure  heap 
you  will  often  find  places  that  show  the 
moldy  conditions  spoken  of  in  the  bricks; 
this  is  the  desired  spawn,  and  if  large 
pieces  of  it  are  inserted  under  the  sod  of 
your  yards  or  meadows,  you  can  raise 
many  fine  messes  of  mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  can  be  grown  in  cellars  very 
successfully  and  in  many  other  ways,  but 
to  grow  them  profitably  and  certainly  you 
must  have  the  proper  conditions.  By 
having  a  man  to  do  the  heavy  part  of  the 
work,  there  is  no  reason  why  women 
should  not  take  this  up  as  a  business;  after 
the  beds  are  made,  there  is  no  work  for 
weeks  that  a  woman  cannot  do. 

We  import  annually  from  France  many 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  mushrooms,  or 
rather  the  half-developed  buttons  the 
French  call  mushrooms,  and  like  any  other 
half-ripe  vegetable,  lacking  its  full,  fine 
flavor.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  this 
money  should  not  be  kept  at  home  to  swell 
our  own  coffers,  and  mushroom  culture  as 
a  business  is  being  adopted  by  many  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  each  succeeding  year 
will  see  more  money  invested  in  it. 

China  and  Japan  also  export  canned  aud 
dried  mushrooms,  but  their  market  is 
India  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia. 

There  are  other  methods  of  growing 
mushrooms  founded  on  the  principle 
shown  above,  all  substantially  the  same, 
but  the  method  I  have  given  is  the  sim- 
plest and  that  adopted  by  the  largest 
growers.        Jessie  M.  Stewaet  Good. 
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CULINARY  CALAMITIES. 

AT  some  time  in  her  career  they 
beset  every  housekeeper,  from 
the  little  girl  who,  once  upon  a 
time,  put  butter  in  the  gravy 
to  make  it  thicker  to  the  ex- 
perienced cook  who  prided 
herself  upon  her  culinary  accomplish- 
ments, but  who,  nevertheless,  succumbed 
to  the  inevitable  when  she  had  served  to  a 
particular  guest  her  famous  cherry  pie, 
which,  alas,  was  generously  salted  with 
would-be  sugar ! 

By  the  way,  a  company  of  housekeepers 
met  not  long  since,  and  each  related  some 
mistake  of  the  hand,  not  the  heart,  which 
had  made  a  visitation  upon  her  household. 
One  of  them  told  of  what  a  potion  in  the 
way  of  coffee  she  served  to  her  family  one 
morning. 

"It  was  horrible  stuff,"  she  said,  "and  all 
the  time  I  kept  wondering  what  bad  fate 
had  had  her  finger  in  my  coffee-pot.  After 
breakfast  I  investigated  and  found  that  the 
contents  comprised,  in  addition  to  the 
other  ingredients,  an  old  dish-rag,  which 
my  helpful  five-year-old  daughter  con- 
fessed to  have  put  there." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  another,  of  a 
mistake  I  made.  We  like  for  supper  choco- 
late thickened  with  corn-starch.  One  eve- 
ning, as  my  husband  had  been  out  all  day 
on  a  long,  cold  ride,  I  determined  that  the 
chocolate  should  be  of  extra  quality. 
ZSTever  did  the  gods  take  greater  pains  to 
brew  their  nectar  than  I  did  with  that 
chocolate.  On  pouring  it  into  the  cups  I 
remarked  that  it  looked  queer.  'Taste  it!' 
and  a  member  of  the  family  looked  at  me 
as  though  I  had  poured  for  him  of  the 
baneful  cup  of  hemlock  that  sent  poor  Soc- 
rates to  the  grave.  I  tasted  as  I  was  bid, 
and,  O  ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  nothing 
short  of  doing  the  same  thing  yourself 
could  awaken  your  comprehension  of  the 
taste  thereof.  It  wasn't  bitter,  it  wasn't 
nauseating,  it  wasn't  delicious  by  any 
means;  it  was  utterly  indefinable.  I  had 
used  soda  instead  of  corn-starch." 

"Soda  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,"  said  a 
sweet -faced  old  lady.  "I  remember  that  a 
friend  of  mine  once  used  tartar  emetic  in 
her  soda  biscuits." 

Then  a  young  lady  told  how  she  used 
peppermint  essence  for  lemon  in  a  corn- 
starch pudding. 

"One  of  the  funniest  mistakes  that  I 
made,"  confessed  an  old  housekeeper,  was 


keeping,  what  a  world  of  trouble  they 
brought  me !  Even  now  I  recall  them  with 
a  painful  remembrance.  How  I  wished  I 
might  barter  all  I  had  learned  of  other 
things  for  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
culinary  art.  Xot  a  thing  went  on  the 
store  to  be  cooked  that  I  did  not  invoke 
the  aid  of  Testa,  that  household  goddess 
whose  mission  it  is  to  temper  or  increase 
the  flames,  that  they  may  do  the  greatest 
good.  Xot  a  thing  came  off  the  stove  but  I 
asked  myself,  'Will  it  be  eatable?'  As 
often  as  a  meal  went  on  the  table,  so  often 
did  I  wish  I  might  run  away  to  the  Utopia 
where  people  did  not  eat  to  live.  But  I 
started  to  tell  you  of  that  pie-crust.  I 
mixed  the  dough,  then  I  kneaded  it.  Lack 
of  energy  should  not  be  wanting,  for  this 
was  to  be  a  famous  pie.  So  I  industriously 
rolled  it  until  it  must  have  been  like 
leather.    Somewhere  I  had  heard  that 


The  Improved  Divided  Skirt. 

in  making  a  pie.  I  determined  to  have  a 
pumpkin  pie — just  such  a  one  as  one 
reads  of  in  Thanksgiving  stories.  For 
aught  I  know,  it  might  have  been  a  deli- 
cious pie,  if  I  had  known  enough  to  cook 
the  pumpkin  instead  of  putting  in  the  raw 
slices." 

"There,"  laughed  another,  "if  the  crust 
of  your  pie  could  have  been  put  with  the 
filling  of  mine,  we  together  might  have 
done  credit  to  the  profession.  My  pie,  like 
yours,  was  pumpkin.  It  was  made  during 
those  early,  ignorant  days  of  my  house- 
keeping. Those  first  few  weeks  of  house- 


his  race  asserted  themselves,  and  nail  as 
well  as  tooth  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  put 
his  great  paw  upon  it  and  pulled  vigor- 
ously. I  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  thought 
that  the  poor  fellow  might  not  die  encour- 
aged me  to  try  again." 

"Yes,  yes,"  qouth  an  old  dame,  "it's  a 
fiery  trial  for  any  young  housekeeper.  She 
can  never  be  too  well  equipped  for  the 
conflict ;  but  after  all,  if  she  is  earnest  and 
perseveres,  the  crooked  paths  will  be  made 
straight,  and  in  time  she,  too,  may  become 
famous  with  those  who  boast  the  title  of  a 
good  cook.  She  must  not  be  too  easily  dis- 
couraged." 

"Browning  says,"  spoke  up  the  literary 
housekeeper, 

"  'What  I  aspired  to  be  and  was  not,  comforts 
me. 

'Tis  not  what  man  does  that  exalts  him, 
But  'what  man  would  do.'  " 

Mahy  D.  Sibley. 


for  winter,  and  when  made  of  summer 
skirting  and  worn  over  gauze  underwear, 
it  is.correspondingly  light  and  cool  in  the 
summer  season. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  old-style  divided  skirt,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  improvements  named  will 
commend  themselves  as  comfortable,  hy- 
gienic and  economical. — Some  Culture. 


THE  IMPROVED  DIVIDED  SKIRT. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Tabor,  a  trained  nurse  of 
the  Battle  Creek  sanitarium,  has  recently 
remodeled  and  greatly  improved  the 
always  popular  divided  skirt,  and  has  thus 
rendered  it  a  still  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  garment.  A  cut  showing 
ordinary  proportions,  and  a  description  of 
its  many  excellencies,  are  given  herewith. 

In  this  style  of  divided  skirt,  the  waist, 
yoke  and  skirt  are  united  in  one  garment, 
and  the  divide  does  not  show  even  through 
the  thinnest  of  dress  fabrics.    The  waist 
has  six  seams  and  two  darts,  and  is  allowed 
to  run  down  over  the  hips,  ,thus  giving  a 
better  form  and  also  reducing  the  weight 
of  the  garment.   The  skirt  is  simply 
straight  breadths,  and  in  order  to  hang 
well  must  have  five  widths  of  goods  that 
is  one  yard  wide.    It  is  in  two  parts, 
the  upper  portion  of  each  being  shaped 
like  drawers,  and  as  short  in  the  body 
as  can  be  worn  with  comfort,  for  if  cut 
too  long  here  the  skirt  has  a  tendency  to 
wrap  about  the  limbs.   Leave  the  skirt 
open  down  the  front  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  convenience  in  getting  on 
and  off.   The  inner  side  of  the  leg  must 
be  about  one  and  one  half  inches  longer 
than  the  outer,  to  make  it  hang  properly. 
The  divide  is  hidden  in  this  way :  When 
the  skirt  is  sewed  on  the  yoke,  there 
are  three  inches  left  out  on  each  side 
of  the  front  and  back;  this  is  folded 
back  on  the  inside,  and  being  gathered 
a  little,  is  caught  to  the  yoke  with  the 
rest.   Thus  two  folds  meet  in  front  and 
two  in  the  back,  and  being  gathered  quite 
full,  they  hang  closely  together,  while  the 
inside  of  the  leg  fits  exactly  like  a  pair  of 
drawers.   An  ordinary  stocking-supporter 
with  two  attachments  at  the  top  will  fasten 
to  the  waist  of  the  skirt  at  the  first  dart, 
and  the  second  seam.    Six  and  one  half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  goods  makes  [this 
garment  for  an  adult. 

This  convenient  garment  answers  the 
purpose  of  waist,  skirt  and  drawers,  and 
when  made  of  woolen  material  and  worn 
over  a  union  suit,  is  warm  and  comfortable 


FERN-LEAF  LACE. 

Abbreviations. — Ch  means  chain  or 
chains;  st,  stitch  or  stitches;  s  c,  single 
crochet ;  d  c,  double  crochet ;  tr,  treble  or 
trebles ;  *  or  repeat. 

Make  a  chain  qf  70  stitches  and  turn. 

First  row— 1  d  c  in  twelfth  st  of  ch, 
ch  7,  miss  4,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  *  ch  3, 
miss  4,  1  leaf  (4  tr,  ch  1, 1  d  c) 
in  next  st ;  (eh  7,  miss  4,  1  d  c 
in  next  st'  twice;  ch  13,  miss 
8,  1  d  c  in  next  st;  repeat 
from  *  twice ;  ch  7, 1  d  c  in  last 
st  of  foundation  ch,  ch  4; 
turn. 

Second  row — 1  tr,  ch  1,  nine 
times,  under  first  3  st  and  1  tr 
in  fourth  st  of  7  ch,  ch  4,  *  1  s  c 
in  fourth  st  of  13  ch,  ch  5, 1  s  c 
in  tenth  st  of  13  ch ;  ch  7, 1  s  e 
in  fourth  st  of  next  loop  (of  7 
ch);  ch  3, 1  leaf  in  fourth  st  of 
next  loop;  ch  7, 1  s  c  in  third 
st  of  leaf ;  ch  7,  repeat  from  e 
twice ;  1  s  c  in  next  loop ;  ch  15 ; 
turn. 

Third  row — 1  s  c  in  twelfth  st 
of  eh ;  ch  7,  *  I  s  c  in  fourth  st 
of  next  loop;  ch  3,  1  leaf  in 
fourth  st  of  next  loop ;  ch  7, 1 
s  c  in  third  st  of  leaf;  ch  7, 1  s  c 
in  fourth  st  of  next  loop;  ch 
13,  miss  the  5  ch  and  1  s  c  each 
side  of  5  ch.  Repeat  from  * 
twice,  1  s  c  in  next  loop,  **. 
The  last  s  c  will  be  in  the 
fourth  st  of  4  ch  (.eh  7,  miss  2  tr, 
1  d  c  under  ch  1).  Repeat  this 
till  you  have  5  loops ;  turn. 

Fourth  row — *  eh  7,  1  s  c  in 
fourth  st  of  7  ch;  repeat  from 

*  five  times,  ch  7;  repeat  second 
row  from  first  s. 

Fifth  row — Repeat  third  row 
to  555 ;  ch  7  and  1  leaf  in  fourth 
st  of  each  loop  of  7  ch  (5  leaves);  turn. 

Sixth  row — *  ch  7,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  leaf ; 
ch  3, 1  leaf  in  fourth  st  of  7  ch ;  repeat  from 

*  five  times ;  eh  7.  Repeat  second  row  from 
first  *. 

Seventh  row — Repeat  third  row  to  **; 

*  ch  7, 1  s  c  in  third  st  of  leaf ;  ch  3, 1  leaf  in 
fourth  st  of  7  eh ;  repeat  from  *  five  times ; 
turn. 

Eighth  row — Repeat  same  as  the  sixth 
row. 

Xinth  row — Repeat  third  row  to  **;  *  ch 
7,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  leaf ;  ch  7,  1  s  c  in 
fourth  st  of  7  ch ;  repeat  from  *  five  times ; 
turn. 

Tenth  row — *  ch  7, 1  s  c  in  fourth  st  of 
7  ch ;  repeat  from  *  ten  times ;  ch  7.  Repeat 
second  row  from  first  *. 

Eleventh  row — Repeat  third  row  to  **; 
ch  9  and  1  s  e  in  fourth  st  of  each  loop  (ten 
loops  of  9  ch) ;  turn. 

Twelfth  row — *  1  shell  (3  tr,  ch  5,  1  s  c  in 
first  st  of  5  ch,  3  tr)  in  s  c  between  loops  of 
9  ch ;  1  d  c  in  fifth  st  of  9  ch ;  repeat  from  * 
ten  times ;  ch  7.  Repeat  second  row  from 
first s. 

Thirteenth  row — To  join  one  scallop  to 
another,  repeat  third  row  t©**;  ch  7, 1  sc 
in  picot  of  first  shell,  ch  4 ;  turn.  Repeat 
from  second  row  for  the  length  required. 
At  the  end  of  third  row,  ch  3,  1  d  c  in  d  c 
between  first  and  second  shells.  At  the 
end  of  fifth  row,  ch  3, 1  s  c  in  picot  of  sec- 
ond shell.  At  the  end  of  seventh  row, 
ch  3, 1  tr  in  d  c  between  second  and  third 
shells.  At  the  end  of  ninth  row,  ch  3,  1  s  c 
in  picot  of  third  shell.  At  the  end  of 
eleventh  row,  ch  4, 1  d  c  in  picot  of  fourth 
shell. 

FOR  THE  HEADING. 

First  row — 1  d  c  in  sixth  st  of  ch  at  end  of 
loop,  ch  5 ;  repeat. 

Second  row — 1  tr  in  d  c,  ch  1,  miss  1, 1  tr. 
Repeat  for  length.         Ella  McCowen. 


codfish,  herrings  and  other  dried  fish  by 
the  quantity,  and  if  prepared  by  the  fol- 
lowing recipes,  will  furnish  variety  for  the 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  table  until  the 
garden  begins  to  grow  and  the  spring 
chickens  are  in  season. 

Broiled  Mackerel.— Wash  and  scrape 
mackerel  from  the  inside,  and  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
wash  in  fresh  water  a*d  wipe  dry.  Rub 
with  melted  butter,  dredge  lightly  with 
pepper,  lay  on  a  greased  broiler,  and  broil 
the  flesh  side  down ;  turn  until  done,  take 
up,  lay  on  a  hot  dish  "  and  spread  with 
butter.   Garnish  with  cress. 

Fried  Mackerel. — Soak  as  for  broiling, 
cut  in  two,  dip  first  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
grated  cracker  and  fry  in  boiling  fat ;  take 


SALT  FISH. 

To  the  country  housekeepers  remote 
from  city  markets,  and  many  times  even 
the  village  grocery,  spring  is  a  very  trying 
season  to  serve  her  table  with  variety.  In 
such  emergencies  salt  fish  will  be  found 
veiy  useful,  as  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
cheap  and  keeping  well  through  all  weather 
and  seasons ;  but  if  always  served  in  the 
same  way  is  soon  left  on  the  table  without 
being  eaten. 

Mackerel  can  be  bought  by  the  barrel, 


Ferx-leaf  La.ce. 


up,  dredge  with  pepper,  lay  on  a  hot  dish, 
and  serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Boiled  Mackerel. — Put  in  a  shallow 
saucepan,  pour  over  boiling  water,  and  set 
on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes;  drain,  take  up 
carefully  on  a  heated  dish,  and  serve  with 
maitre  d'  hotel  sauce. 

^Mackerel  a  la  Flamande.— Take  large, 
fat  mackerel.  Butter  the  bottom  of  a 
baking-pan,  sprinkle  with  finely-chopped 
onion  and  cayenne,  lay  the  fish  on  top, 
brush  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
sprinkle  with  more  chopped  onion,  minced 
parsley,  cayenne  and  bits  of  butter, 
squeeze  over  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  set 
in  the  stove  to  bake.  Serve  on  a  heated 
dish  with  Bechamel  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon  and  parsley. 

Mackerel  Salad.— Boil  two  large,  salt 
mackerel  for  twenty  minutes,  drain  and 
let  cool ;  remove  the  skin  and  bone,  and 
pick  the  flesh  in  pieces,  put  in  a  salad- 
bowl,  with  the  leaves  from  a  head  of  lettuce, 
poflr  over  a  plain  salad  dressing,  and  gar- 
nish with  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Boiled  Codfish. — Wash  with  cold  water, 
put  in  a  pan  and  cover  with  fresh,  cold 
water,  let  soak  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, wash,  put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  water, 
set  over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil;  let 
stand  over  a  moderate  fire  for  four  hours. 
Take  up  and  serve  with  drawn  butter. 

Stewed  Codfish. — Pick  a  pint  of  codfish 
in  pieces,  cover  with  cold  water  and  soak 
two  hours.  Pare  and  cut  up  three  potatoes, 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  cook  until  tender;  drain, 
add  a  quart  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  ot 
butter  and  half  a  cupful  of  stale  bread 
crumbs.  Drain  the  fish  and  scald  it,  add  to 
the  milk,  let  boil  up  once,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  serve. 

Creamed  Codfish. — Take  two  cupfuls  of 
pickled  codfish  and  soak  in  cold  water  two 
hours;  drain,  cover  with  warm  water  and 
stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it 
will  keep  very  hot  for  one  hour.  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  let 
melt  and  mix  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  thin  with  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk ; 
drain  the  fish  and  add  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Take  from  the  fire,  and  beat  in  the  yolk  of 
pn  egg  and  serve  hot. 

Codfish  Balls. — Pick  a  pound  of  codfish 
into  pieces,  soak  in  com  water  half  an 
hour;  drain  and  pour  over  boiling  water  to 
cover,  and  cook  for  fifteen  minutes.  Drain 
and  mix  with  a  pint  of  mashed  potatoes, 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Form  into  balls,  roll  first  in 
beaten  eggs  and  then  in  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  boiling  fat. 

Herring  Sandwiches.— Take  smoked 
herrings,  remove  the  skin  and  fins;  split 
the  fish  in  two  and  remove  as  much  of  the 
bone  as  possible ;  cut  the  halves  in  square 
pieces  and  squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice  over ; 
let  stand  half  an  hour.  Butter  slices  of 
bread,  arrange  the  fish  on  them,  add  a  drop 
of  French  mustard  to  each,  cover  with  a 
top  slice  and  serve  on  a  bed  of  fresh  lettuce 
leaves.  Eliza  R.  Parker. 
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PEELING  AN  ORANGE. 

It  is  said  that  a  small  instrument  has 
been  invented  by  which  an  orange  may  be 
neatly  peeled  without  soiling  the  hands. 
This  good  result "  can  be  readily  obtained 
without  anything  special  if  one  only  knows 
how.  The  fibers  of  plants,  including  the 
fibers  of  oranges,  all  fork  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  and  it  is  the  attempt  to  split  any- 
thing against  the  grain  which  makes  split- 
ting difficult. 1  If  one  wants  to  peel  an  orange 
without  soiliug  the  hands,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  is  to  cut  with  a  knife 
a  very  small  circle  around  the  stem  end, 
and  then  mark  dividing  lines  from  the 
stem  to  the  summit  at  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  orange.  The  skin  can  theii  be 
drawn  off  just  as  easily  as  one  may  draw 
a  finger  from  a  glove.  This  suggestion 
may  not  only  apply  to  the  peeling  of  an 
orange,  but  also  in  the  splitting  of  a  stick. 
Those  who  make  hoops  for  barrels  split 
the  hoop  in  order  to  make  them,  but  they 
do  not  commence  with  the  top  or  slender 
portion  of  the  pole  and  split  downwards. 
They  could  not  do  this ;  but  by  taking  the 
thicker  end  and  working  from  the  thick  to 
the  thin,  no  trouble  is  found — the  pole 
splits  easily. — Meehau's  Monthly. 


SPECIALTIES. 

It  seems  possible  nowadays  to  buy  almost 
any  service  of  knowledge  in  almost  any 
department  of  life.  It  is  an  age  of  "special- 
ties" and  "trained"  functions.  The  woman 
who  found  a  dozen  years  ago  that  her  skill 
in  making  a  certain  pudding  could  be 
utilized  to  buy  bread  for  her  family  when 
misfortune  came,  was  the  pioneer  of  a  long 
line  of  specific  workers,  chiefly  women, 
many  of  whom  have  found  fame  and  for- 
tune. There  are  professional  movers  and 
house-cleaners ;  bric-a-brac  dusters  and  gray 
hair  pullers'  vocabulary  of  small  talk  can 
be  secured  for  dollars,  and  the  art  of  con- 
versation is  on  sale ;  whist  teachers  are  a 
late  entry  into  the  field  of  "particulars,"' 
and  a  professional  glove-mender  does  not 
exactly  cry  her  trade  through  the  streets 
like  the  umbrella-mender,  but  she  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  and  the  paying.  As 
says  Carlyle :  "Blessed  is  he  (and  she)  who 
hath  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life  purpose ; 
lie  has  found  it  and  will  follow  it." — Detroit 
Journal. 


CULTIVATE  REFINEMENT. 


Do  not  draw  into  your  shell.  So  much  is 
to  be  gained  by  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  The  influence  of  the  social  current 
has  t  he  same  effect  upon  human  nature  as 
that  produced  by  the  constant  friction  of 
the  sea  upon  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
Rough  corners  are  polished  and  sharp 
angles  smoothed  down  into  symmetrical 
proportions.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
simply  in  the  swim.  One  must,  to  be 
,  happy,  cultivate  that  society  which  elevates 
and  ennobles.  Seek  relaxation  for  mind 
and  body  among  a  set  of  people  who  hold 
broad  views  of  living.  Narrow-minded 
men  and  women,  and  the  world  is  full  of 
them,  will  only  give  you  distorted  ideas 
of  life — ideas  that  will  change  the  sunniest 
and  most  healthful  disposition  into  one 
morose,  churlish  and  ill-natured.  Be 
careful,  then,  whom  you  choose  for  your 
companions. 

THE  COLO  BATH. 

The  coldbathisgoingoutof  favor.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  element  of  humbug  in  the 
noisy  enjoyment  of  the  man  who  in  the 
dead  of  winter  broke  thin  ice  to  gain  ablu- 
tion. The  ghastly  smile  and  the  chattering 
of  teeth  gave  the  lie  to  his  protestations  of 
delight.  The  Japanese,  whose  civilization 
may  well  excite  envy,  shun  cold  water  as 
neither  refreshing  nor  cleansing.  The 
poorest  inhabitant  has  a  fire  of  charcoal 
lighted  under  a  movable  tub.  And  just  as 
hot  tea  in  summer  is  more  cooling  than  the 
iced  drink,  so  is  hot  water  to  be  preferred 
to  cold ;  nor  need  the  advocate  of  this  prin- 
ciple be  necessarily  a  disciple  of  Hahne- 
mann.— Boston  Journal. 


HOME-MADE  ICE-CREAM. 

Anybody  can  make  his  own  ice-cream  in 
five  minutes,  and  for  an  expenditure  of 
two  or  three  cents,  says  a  correspondent. 
If  the  preparation  desired  to  be  frozen  is 
placed  in  a  tin  bucket  or  other  receptacle 
it  can  be  readily  congealed  by  putting  it  in 
a  pail  containing  a  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water.  Into  this  throw  a 
handful  of  common  Glauber  salts,  and  the 
resulting  cold  is  so  great  that  a  bottle  of 
wine  immersed  in  the  mixture  will  be 
frozen  solid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  ice-cream 
or  ices  may  be  quickly  and  easily  prepared. 


SOLSVILLE  MIRACLE. 


A   TRUE    ACCOUNT   OF  THK  SUFFERINGS 
RESTORATION  OK  PHILANDER  HYDE. 


he  suffers  intense  agony 


HELPLESS  AND  BED-RIDDEN,  AND  LONGS  FOR 
DEATH— HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  THIS  PIT- 
IABLE CONDITION— A  REMARKABLE 
NARRATIVE. 
(From  the  Syracuse  Standard.) 
During  the  past  few  months  there  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard 
the  particulars  of  a  number  of  cures  so  re- 
markable as  to  justify  the  term  miraculous. 
These  cases  were  investigated  and  vouched 
for  by  the  Albany  Journal,  the  Detroit 
News,  Albany  Express  and  other  papers 
whose  reputation  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
facts  were  as  stated.  That  the  term  mirac- 
ulous was  justified  will  be  admitted  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  each  of  the  cases 
referred  to  the  sufferer  had  been  pro- 
nounced incurable  by  leading  physicians, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  cases  was  treated  by 
men  whose  reputation  has  placed  them 
among  the  leaders  of  the  world's  medical 
scientists,  but  without  avail,  and  the 
patient  was  sent  to  his  home  with  the  ver- 
dict that  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  and 
that  only  death  could  intervene  to  relieve 
his  sufferings.  When  some  months  later 
the  restoration  to  health  and  strength  of 
the  former  sufferer  was  announced,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  case  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country. 
Recently  the  following  letter,  which  indi- 
cated an  equally  remarkable  cure,  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Standard: 

Solsville,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1892. 
Five  weeks  ago  father,  Philander  Hyde, 
was  very  low  and  not  expected  to  live  but 
a  short  time.  He  was  in  such  agony  that 
we  had  to  give  him  morphine  to  relieve 
the  terrible  pain  from  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing. The  doctors  had  given  him  up.  They 
said  there  was  no  help  for  him,  and  my 
dear  father  longed  for  death  as  being  the 
only  certain  relief  from  his  sufferings. 
One  day  he  saw  in  the  Albany  Journal  an 
account  of  how  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Quant,  living  in  Gal  way,  Saratoga  county, 
and  who  was  afflicted  like  father,  with 
locomotor  ataxia,  had  been  very  greatly 
benefited  and  hoped  for  permanent  cure 
from  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  On  learning  that  these 
pills  could  be  had  of  the  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  and  that 
they  were  not  expensive,  my  husband  sent 
§2.50  for  six  boxes  of  them.  And  what  a 
blessing  they  have  been !  Father  has  taken 
but  four  boxes  of  the  Pink  Pills.  He  is  no 
longer  confined  to  his  bed,  but  is  able  to 
get  up  without  assistance,  and  with  the  aid 
only  of  a  cane  to  walk  about  the  house  and 
all  around  out  of  doors.  He  has  a  good, 
hearty  appetite,  his  food  agrees  with  him, 
the  pain  in  the  back  from  which  he  suf- 
fered so  long  and  so  terribly  has  left  him. 
He  has  no  more  creeping  chills,  and  he  ap- 
pears and  says  he  feels  like  a  new  man. 
The  doctors  had  pronounced  his  disease  to 
be  creeping  paralysis,  and  said  he  could 
not  be  cured.  How  glad  we  are  that  we 
heard  about  these  wonderful  Pink  Pills, 
and  how  thankful  we  are  for  what  they 
have  done  for  father.  Indeed,  they  have 
done  wonders,  yes,  even  a  miracle  for  him. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  William  Johnson. 
The  above  letter  indicated  a  cure  so  re- 
markable as  to  be  worthy  of  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation, and  the  Standard  determined 
to  place  the  facts,  if  correctly  stated,  before 
the  public  for  the  benefit  of  other  sufferers, 
or  if  unfounded,  to  let  the  public  know  it. 
With  this  end  in  view  a  reporter  was  sent 
to  Solsville  with  instructions  to  give  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  he  found  them.  With 
these  instructions  he  went  to  Solsville,  and 
on  Tuesday,  August  2,  1892,  called  upon 
Philander  Hyde  and  learned  from  him  and 
from  his  relatives  and  neighbors  and 
friends  the  whole  story  of  his  sickness  and 
his  terrible  suffering,  of  his  having  been 
given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  of  his  cure 
and  rapid  convalescence  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  that  Solsville  is  a  post-office  village 
in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Utiea,  on  the  line  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  railroad.  It  is  the 
station  at  which  to  get  off  to  go  to  Madison 
Lake,  the  charming  and  attractive  objec- 
tive point  of  a  great  many  picnic  and  ex- 
cursion parties.  On  reaching  Solsville  the 
reporter  inquired  of  the  station  agent,  who 
is  also  agent  there  of  the  National  Express 
Company,  if  he  knew  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Philander  Hyde  and  where  he  lived, 


and  also  if  he  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Johnson. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  William  Johnson, 
and  Philander  Hyde,  who  is  my  wife's 
father,  lives  with  me  in  that  white  house 
over  there  on  the  side  hill;  that's  him  sit- 
ting on  the  piazza." 

When  told  that  your  reporter's  errand 
was  to  interview  Mr.  Hyde  and  to  learn 
about  his  sickness  and  alleged  cure,  Mr. 
Johnson  said: 

"That's  all  right;  you  go  right  over  to  the 
house  and  see  Mr.  Hyde  and  my  wife.  I 
will  come  over  pretty  soon,  and  we  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Will  you  walk  in?"  said  Mrs.  Johnson. 
"Those  children  (who  were  playing  about 
the  piazza)  are  my  twins,  and  this  is  my 
father,  Philander  Hyde." 

Mr.  Hyde  walked  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  taking  a  seat,  said  he  would  willingly 
tell  the  story  of  his  sickness  and  cure,  and 
had  no  objection  to  its  being  published,  as 
it  might  be  the  means  of  helping  to  relieve 
others  whose  sufferings  were  the  same  or 
similar  to  what  his  had  been. 
His  story  was  as  follows : 
"My  name  is  Philander  Hyde.  I  am 
nearly  70  years  old — will  be  70  in  Septem- 
ber. I  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Madison 
county,  where  all  my  life  was  spent 
until  recently,  when,  becoming  helpless, 
my  son-in-law  was  kind  enough  to  take 
me  into  his  home,  and  from  him  and 
my  daughter  I  have  had  the  kindest  care. 
My  life  occupation  has  been  that  of  a 
farmer.  I  was  always  prosperous  and  well 
and  strong  and  rugged  until  two  years  ago 
last  winter,  when  I  had  the  grip.  When 
the  grip  left  me  I  had  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  my  legs,  which  gradually  grew  to 
be  stiff  at  the  joints  and  very  painful.  I 
felt  the  stiffness  in  my  feet  first,  and  the 
pain  and  the  stiffness  extended  to  my 
knees  and  to  my  hip-joints,  and  to  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  and  prevented  diges- 
tion. To  move  the  bowels  I  was  compelled 
to  take  great  quantities  of  castor-oil. 

"While  I  was  in  this  condition,  cold  feel- 
ings would  begin  in  my  feet  and  streak  up 
my  legs  to  my  back  and  would  follow  the 
whole  length  of  my  back-bone.,  These 
spells,  wiiich  occurred  daily,  would  last 
from  two  to  four  hours,  and  were  excru- 
ciatingly painful.  I  could  not  sleep,  I  had 
no  appetite,  I  became  helpless,  and  life  was 
such  a  burden  that  I  prayed  for  death. 
Why,  my  dear  sir,  the  pain  I  suffered  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  thousand  deaths. 

"While  in  this  condition  I  was  treated  by 
a  number  of  prominent  physicians.  They 
did  me  no  good.  1  soon  became  perfectly 
helpless  and  lost  all  power  of  motion  even 
in  my  bed." 

"On  the  24th  of  February  last,"  said  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,"  we  had  him  brought 
to  our  home.  He  had  to  be  carried  all  the 
wTay  in  a  bed.  He  was  so  helpless  and  such 
a  sufferer  the  doctors  gave  him  up.  They 
said  he  had  locomotor  ataxia  and  that  he 
could  not  be  cured.  They  stopped  giving 
him  medicine  and  said  they  could  only  re- 
lieve the  pain,  and  for  the  purpose  he  took 
a  pint  of  whisky  a  day  for  three  months 
and  morphine  in  great  quantities. 

"It  was  while  father  was  in  this  dreadful 
condition  that  we  saw  in  the  Albany  Jour- 
nal the  story  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  a 
Mr.  Quant,  in  Galway,  Saratoga  county,  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  We  hadn't  much  faith,  but  we  felt 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  try  them,  and  so  we 
sent  to  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, in  Schenectady,  and  got  six  boxes  of 
the  pills.  We  read  the  directions  carefully, 
and  resolved  to  comply  with  them  as  fully 
as  possible.  We  stopped  giving  him  mor- 
phine or  any  other  medicine,  cut  off  all 
stimulants,  and  gave  him  the  Pink  Pills 
and  treatment  according  to  directions  in 
which  each  box  is  wrapped.  The  effect  was 
wonderful  and  almost  immediate.  In  ten 
days  after  father  began  taking  the  Pills  he 
could  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  without  as- 
sistance, and  has  continued  to  improve 
until  now  he  walks  about  the  house  and 
the  streets  by  the  aid  of  a  cane  only." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hyde,  "and  the  pain  has 
gone  out  of  my  back  and  the  numbness 
out  of  my  legs.  I  have  no  more  chills,  my 
digestion  is  good,  and  I  have  an  excellent 
appetite."  And  then,  after  a  pause,  "But, 
ah  me,  I  am  an  old  man ;  I  have  seen  my 
best  days,  and  cannot  hope  to  recover  my 
old  vigor  as  a  younger  man  might,  but  I 
am  so  thankful  to  have  the  use  of  my 
limbs  and  to  be  relieved  of  those  dreadful 
pains." 

Mr.  Hyde  has  continued  to  take  the  pills 
regularly  since  he  began  their  use,  and  was 
on  his  tenth  box  at  the  time  he  told  his 
story.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
other  people  in  Solsville  confirm  the  ac- 


counts of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  of 
his  most  remarkable  recovery,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  for  various  ailments,  are 
using  the  Pink  Pills.  The  mother  of  Abel 
Curtis  is  using  them,  with  satisfactory 
effects,  for  rheumatism,  and  Mrs.  Lippitt, 
wife  of  ex-Senator  Lippitt,  is  using  the 
Pills,  with  much  benefit,  for  nervous 
debility. 

A  further  investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a 
patent  medicine  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  a  scientific 
preparation  successfully  used  in  general 
practice  for  many  years  before  being  offered 
to  the  public  generally.  "They  contain,  in 
a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases 
as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after  effect  of 
la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  and  the  tired  feeling 
resulting  from  nervous  prostration;  all 
diseases  depending  upon  vitiated  humors 
in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic 
erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup- 
pressions, irregularities,  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  '  In  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  men- 
tal worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  what- 
ever nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.  They  are  sold 
in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form,  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred,  and  the  public  is  cautioned 
against  numerous  imitations  sold  in  this 
shape)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
§2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Med- 
icine Company  from  either  address.  The 
price  at  which  these  Pills  are  sold  makes  a 
course  of  treatment  comparatively  inex- 
pensive as  compared  with  other  remedies 
or  medical  treatment. 


WHENCE  THE  WHISKS? 

Whisks,  or  wisks,  a  word  originally  ap- 
plied to  a  light  dust-brush  made  of  feathers 
or  very  light  twigs,  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wisch, 
a  word  used  to  designate  a  similar  contri- 
vance. A  feather  whisk  made  of  a  dried 
goose  wing  was  called  in  those  days  a 
fleder-wisch. 

ASTHMATINE— Instant  relief.  Sample,  postpaid,  4c. 
Dr.  Pierrot,  6S2  W.  VanBuren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


D.U.C. 


FREE 


YOU  OBTAIN 

2  Vols.,  words  and  music, 
"BIXBY'SHOBE  SONGS'* 
Vols.  1  &  2  now  readj.  Vols.  3  &  4  ready  July. 
Send  1 0  cents  in  stamps  and  5  labels  from 

k"  THREE  BEE"  BLACKING  f°r  Gents'  Boots, 
"ROYAL  POLISH"  for  Ladies'  Shoes, 

or  "ROYAL  CREAM"  for  Russet  Shoes. 
These  popular  goods  sold  everywhere. 
>  Labels  may  be  removed  by  subinerg- 
—  ing  the  tin  Lids  or  the  Bottles  in  water 
over  night.  Sample  song  and  descriptive  circular 
packed  with  each  Box  or  Bottle  or  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  a  stamp.    Each  Book  contains  64  pages. 


S 


BIXBY  &.  CO.,  1  96  Hester  St.,  N.  V. 


********************** 

|  Wall  Paper  Samples  | 
i  «  FREE  €>  i 


^    Send  8c.  for  postage,  deduct  it  when  ordering. 

*  Goods  all  guaranteed  to  * 
T      HANG  WELL  and  WEAR  EQUAL  TO  ANY.  7 

.  Good  Papers,    -     2,  3,  4c.  per  Roll,  jr 

*  (Jilt        K  -     4,  5,  6c.  * 

*  Embossed  Gilts.     -     8,  10c.  and  up.* 

*  H-inch  BORDERS  to  Match,    lc.  Yil.j. 
18  "  '*  3c. 

*  F.  H.  CADY,  315  High  St.,  Providence*  R.  I.* 

l|?      We  guarantee  to  please  you  or  refund postage,  w 

***>*>*****^*********i*. 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 


Bicycles,  Lace  Curtains, 
Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
Banjos,  Guitars, 
Mandolins, 

and  a  hundred  other  articles. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Great  China  Tea  Co,/iS»8faiS*' 


T 

CLUBS s 


FREE 

A  fine  14k  gold  plated  watch 
to  every  reader  of  this  paper, 
Cut  this  out  and  sendit  to  us 
with  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  825.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price. 
63.50,  and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  or  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  we  shall  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'fl 

&  IMPORTING. CO.. 
334  Dearborn  Street. 
CHICACO,  ILU 
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THE  GOLDEN  SCEPTER. 

"The  King  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter 
that  was  in  his  hand.    So  Esther  drew  near  and 
touched  the  top  of  the  scepter."    Esther  5 :  2. 
The  King  holds  out  the  golden  scepter; 
And  this  its  language  seems  to  be: 
"Fear  not!   My  hand  has  royal  power, 
And  I  will  use  that  power  for  thee!" 

She  rightly  understands  its  meaning, 
And  with  a  beating  heart  draws  nigh. 
"Queen  Esther,  what  is  thy  petition  ? 
Fear  not!  it  cannot  rise  too  high." 

Encouraged  thus,  her  sad  heart's  burden 
She  wholly  caste  upon  her  Lord; 

The  multitude  of  thoughts  within  her 
Before  that  throne  of  grace  are  poured. 

Come,  Bride  of  Christ,  her  footsteps  follow ! 

Jesus  himself  is  on  the  throne, 
His  scepter  graciously  extendeth, 

And  bids  thee  call  his  power  thine  own. 

Then  touch  the  scepter  night  and  morning, 
And  many  times  throughout  the  day ; 

He  loves  thee,  and  he  cares  to  listen 
To  everything  thou  hast  to  say. 

Is  there  a  thought  thou  hast  not  uttered 
To  any  friend  beneath  the  sun— 

A  thought  that  cannot  find  expression, 
A  thought  that  seems  but  just  begun? 

Oh,  go  and  tell  it  all  to  Jesus ! 

Jesus  is  sure  to  understand! 
Pour  out  thy  burdened  heart  before  him, 

And  touch  the  scepter  with  thy  hand. 

Be  not  afraid,  and  be  not  slothful, 

For  he  hath  said,  "Seek  ye  my  face;" 
Draw  near,  and  every  time  draw  nearer; 
"Come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace!" 

The  Wa.tchu.ord. 

HAGAR  WORE  EAR-RINGS. 

According  to  the  Moslem  creed, 
says  an  exchange,  the  reason 
why  every  Mohammedan  lady 
considers  it  her  duty  to  wear 
ear-rings  is  attributed  to  the 
following  curious  legend: 
Sarah,  tradition  tells  us,  was  so  jealous  of 
the  preference  shown  by  Abraham  for 
Hagar,  that  she  took  a  solemn  vow  that  she 
would  give  herself  no  rest  until  she  had 
mutilated  the  fair  face  of  her  hated  rival 
and  bondmaid.  Abraham,  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife's  intention,  did  his  utmost 
to  pacify  his  imbittered  spouse,  but  long 
in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  she  relented  and 
decided  to  forego  her  plan  of  revenge.  But 
"how  was  she  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  vow 
she  had  entered  into  ?  After  mature  reflec- 
tion, she  saw  her  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Instead  of  disfiguring  the  lovely  features 
of  her  bondmaid,  she  contented  herself 
with  boring  a  hole  in  each  of  the  rosy  lobes 
of  her  ears.  The  legend  does  not  inform 
us  whether  Abraham  afterward  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  mitigate  the  smart 
of  these  little  wounds  by  the  gift  of  a  cost- 
ly pair  of  ear-rings,  or  whether  Hagar  pro- 
cured the  trinkets  for  herself. 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS. 

True  religion  teaches  us  to  live  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty.*  A  religion 
without  fruits  is  no  religion  at  all.  A  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  man, 
self  and  God  are  the  fruits  of  true  religion. 
Paul  and  James  each  had  correct  views  of 
faith.  Although  they  seem  to  differ,  the 
difference  is  only  seeming.  Paul  had  just 
as  high  an  appreciation  of  works  as  James, 
and  James  esteemed  faith  just  as  highly  as 
Paul  did.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
persons  seem  to  be  content— indeed,  they 
are  content— with  a  faith  that  is  not  faith  in 
the  true  sense;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  faith, 
in  contrast  with  works,  that  St.  James  dis- 
counts. He  says  that  "faith  without  works 
is  dead,"  and  he  means  just  what  he  says. 
In  this  Paul  agrees  with  him.  When  Paul 
said,  "Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,"  he  was  speaking  of  that  faith 
which  is  the  gift  of  God ;  when  James  said, 
"Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  he  had  ref- 
erence to  assent.— Christian  Advocate. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

We  need  to-day  more  men  and  women 
who  can  say  with  John,  "We  know."  A 
positive  Christianity  belonged  to  the  apos- 
tolic times.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
made  progress  because  the  early  Christians 
believed  it  and  lived  it.  No  countenance 
was  given  to  a  limping,  halting,  hesitating 
order  of  faith.  God's  truth  was  to  them 
an  accepted  faith.  They  knew  by  personal 
experience  its  worth  and  power.  So  those 
who  can  say,  "We  know  what  we  believe, 
and  have  in  our  hearts  and  lives  the  ev- 
idence that  God  exists,  that  the  Bible  is  true, 
that  the  gospel  is  no  myth,  that  Christ  is  an 
actual  Savior,  and  that  the  holy  spirit  is 
a  transforming  power,"  are  the  vitalizing, 


moving  and  telling  forces  in  the  church  and 
community. 

Those  who  speak  with  an  "if,"  who  deal 
in  suppositions  and  qualifications,  and 
who  are  uncertain  in  their  beliefs  and  ex- 
periences, are  mere  negative  agents,  who 
bring  religion  into  disrepute. 

Our  age,  for  its  religious  regeneration 
and  noblest  realization,  demands  not  the 
agnostic  who  says,  "We  don't  know,"  but 
the  Christian  positivists  who  declare,  "We 
know." 

WHO? 

"If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 
Who?  A  significant  question.  Number 
the  agnostic  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
they  are  lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance against  the  one  infinite,  eternal  God. 
History  tells  us  that  when  Antigonus  was 
ready  to  engage  in  a  sea  fight  with  Ptole- 
my's armada,  and  the  pilot  cried  out, 
"How  many  more  they  are  than  we !"  the 
courageous  king  replied,  "  'Tis  true,  if  you 
count  their  numbers.  But  for  how  many 
do  you  value  me?"  Our  God  is  sufficient 
against  all  the  combined  forces  of  earth. 
We  are,  therefore,  commanded  to  cast  our 
care  on  him,  for  "he  careth  for  us." 

What,  then,  are  you  troubled  about,  O  ye 
fearful  saints?  Look  not  at  the  number- 
less hosts  encompassing  you,  but  at  the 
infinite  and  eternal  God.  Look  at  him — at 
him  only ! 

We  need  to  come  to  the  place  in  which 
the  disciples  were  on  the  mount,  when, 
amid  the  overshadowing  glory  of  their 
Lord's  transfiguration,  "they  saw  no  man 
save  Jesus  only."  He  is  to  fill  the  whole 
compass  of  our  vision;  "the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to. 
come,  the  Almighty."  We  must  count  on 
his  infinite  and  exhaustless  resources.  And 
if  difficulties  tower  up  before  us  like  a 
mountain,  let  us  stand  in  the  confidence 
which  his  presence  inspires. — Christian 
Standard. 

WHERE  "AMEN"  FAILS. 

An  old  Methodist  preacher  once  offered 
the  following  prayer  in  a  prayer-meeting : 

"Lord,  help  us  to  trust  thee  with  our 
souls." 

"Amen,"  was  responded  by  many  voices. 
"Lord,  help  us  to  trust  thee  with  our 
bodies." 

"Amen"  was  responded  with  as  much 
warmth  as  ever. 

"Lord,  help  us  to  trust  thee  with  our 
money." 

But  to  this  petition  the  "Amen"  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  when  religion 
touches  some  men's  pockets  it  cools  their 
ardor  at  once  and  seals  their  lips?  We 
often  hear  men  talk  of  the  "peace  of  God 
in  the  heart,"  and  to  the  phrase  we  raise 
no  objection ;  but  it  has  often  occurred  to 
us  that  if  the  "peace  of  God"  could  only 
get  in  some  people's  pockets  it  would  be  a 
blessed  thing. — Christian  Giver. 


WAIT. 

Do  not  expect  immediate  results.  Imme- 
diate results  are  not  worth  working  for. 
History  is  long,  and  it  is  slow;  but  the  clock 
keeps  ticking,  and  the  brook  keeps  flowing. 
Do  something,  and  do  it  in  a  straight  line ; 
if  you  do  not  last  to  finish  it,  God  will  top 
it  out  or  get  somebody  to  do  it.  Very  likely 
your  own  inspired  lips  and  inspiring  activ- 
ity will  be  just  the  influence  that  will  create 
the  discipleship  that  will  take  up  the  work 
when,  at  death,  you  lay  it  down,  and  carry 
toward  completion  the  enterprise  which 
you  inaugurated ;  something  as  the  quick- 
ening spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  en- 
dowed the  twelve  with  the  power  and 
wisdom  to  complete  what  their  ascended 
Lord  but  begun.— C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


FIDELITY. 

Never  forsake  a  friend.  When  enemies 
gather  around,  when  sickness  falls  upon 
the  heart,  when  all  the  world  is  dark  and 
cheerless,  is  the  time  to  try  true  friendship. 
The  heart  that  has  been  touched  with  true 
gold  will  redouble  its  efforts  when  the 
friend  is  sad  and  in  trouble.  Adversity 
tries  true  friendship.  They  who  run  from 
the  scenes  of  distress  betray  their  hypoc- 
risy and  prove  that  interest  only  moves 
them.  If  you  have  a  friend  that  loves  you, 
who  has  studied  your  interest  and  happi- 
ness, be  sure  to  sustain  him  in  adversity. 
Let  him  feel  that  his  former  kindness  is 
appreciated  and  that  his  love  was  not 
thrown  away. 

THE  COMING  MAN. 

"Will  the  coming  man  ever  come?"  in- 
quired the  Newr  York  Mail  years  ago.  The 
"coming  man"  of  the  first  four  thousand 
years  has  come,  and  he  is  still  the  coming 
man  who  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  said, 
"Behold,  I  come  quickly."  Are  wTe  "look- 
ing for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming"  of 
the  coming  man  ?— Evangelical  Messenger. 


Pf*/yf-^/-r'd-  Hot  houses  are  a  prolific 

source  of  colds.    The  way 

Against  Cold. 10  avoid  the  «n?er  is  t0 

«  secure  some  efficient  pro- 

tection for  the  more  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  when  one 
goes  out  into  the  cold  air. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  supply  this  need  exactly. 
They  protect  the  skin,  which  becomes  weakened  by  ex- 
cessive heat.  They  also  strengthen  it  by  keeping  the  pores 
open  and  thus  assist  Nature  to  overcome  the  congestion 
which  so  often  attends  exposure.  As  a  result  the  skin  is 
kept  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  and  is  enabled  to  per- 
form its  necessary  functions  in  a  normal  way. 

This,  remember,  is  not  true  of  all  plasters.  If  you 
would  be  certain  as  to  the  results,  you  must  make  sure  and 
get  the  genuine 

Allcock's  Plasters 

and  no  other. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone 
in  any  quantity  at  wholesaleprices.   No  money  required,  in  advance. 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Latest  improvements.  All  attachments  free. 
_„S50  "Arlington"  Machine.  819.50  I  S60  "Kenwood"  Machine,  $22.50 
=  ^S55  "Arlington"  Machine,  S20.5O  |  S65  "Kenwood"  Machine,  $24.50 
J~Selt  Setting  Needle,  Self  Threading  Shuttle  and  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder. 
-rcWe  also  sell  Standard  Singer  Machines  at  lowest  wholesale  prices,  $9.50, 
^e$15.50  and  817.50.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue  and  save  money. 
3aCASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  160  W.  Van  Boreu  St.,  B.  319,  Chicago. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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\WMBSTER>S 

INTERNA  TIONAI, 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 
"Unabridged." 

Ten  years  spent  in  i 
revising,  100  editors] 
emploved,  more  than  J 
S300.000  expended. 


A  Grand  Educator 
Abreast  of  the  Times 
A  Library  in  Itself 


Invaluable  in  the  J 
household,  and  to  the  < 
teacher,  professional  J 
man,  self-educator. 

\  Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  it  toyou.  \ 

Published  by 

,G.&  C.MEERIAM  CO.,SPBINGFrELD,MASS.,U.S.A.  ? 
►  E^=*Send  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen! 
I  pages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  etc. 

jgg^Do  not  huy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


Easily  Taken  Dp 

Cod  Liver  Oil  as  :t 
appears  in  Scott's 
Emulsion  is  easily 
taken  up  by  the 
system.  In  no 
other  form  can  so 
much  fat-food  be 
assimilated  with- 
out injury  to  the 
organs  of  digestion. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  has  come  to  be  an  article 
of  every-day  use,  a  prompt  and 
infallible  cure  for  Colds,  Coughs, 
Throat  troubles,  and  a  positive 
builder  of  flesh. 

Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  druggists. 


i»  BABY  CARRIAGES 

From  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  ot  Charge  in  the  U.  S 
PrieeH  away  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
catalogue  FREE.   CH AS.  KAISER,  Mfr., 
<W-«4  Clybourn  Ave..  OaiCAGO,  ILL. 


O  Cu.  postage  for 
100  samples.  SSe. 
will  buy  paper  for 
a  room.  Hangers* 


WALL  PAPER 

■  largebooksiSr.  Wide  fine  Parlor  BRONZES  10w20e 
GILTS  it.  20  styles  whites  Se  roll.  Handsome  wide  18-inch 
border  cheaper  than  any  house,  5  *J  for  cash.  U..T....I 
Keim  MTg  Co.177-9  Elm  St.  Cincinnati,  n  NonTrust 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Martha  Washington 
Cook  Book 


FREE 

For  10  Cent*  in  Stamps 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Fully  Illustrated.    12  mo.  320  Pages. 


The  largest  and  best  Cook  Book  ever  pub- 
lished. Portrait  of  Martha  Washington  on 
outside.  A  perfect  indas  oy  .vhich  reference 
may  be  instantly  made  to  any  recipe  .or 
cooking  in  all  its  departments.  It  contains 
also  a  medical  department  which  is  invalu- 
able. Toilet  recipes.  A  complete  department 
devoted  to  personal  dress  and  etiquette. 
Advice  *„o  nothers  and  daughters,  as  well  as 
to  young  men.  _         _  ■ 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Rail- 
road, whose  dining-car  service  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  is  famous  for  the  superb 
cooking  and  excellency  of  the  menu,  have 
published  a  special  edition  of  this  Cook 
Book,  which  will  be  sent  free,  to  any  address, 
in  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Address, 
E.  Cv  McCormick.  General  Passenger  and 
Picket  Agent,  C,  H  &  D.  E.  E.  Cincinnati.  O. 


MHING  JV£  W 

lUTtheoldand  RELIABLE 
ELCIN  or  WALT  HAM  Dust- 

proof  Watch-Silverine,Stem    ir.d.Open  Faco 
Case,  Screw  front  and  bade,  absolutely  dust* 
■proof.  Looks  better  and  wears  longer  than 
Solid  Silver.  Your  choice  ol  genuine  Walth- 
,m  or  Elgin  well  jeweled  works,  full  top 
ilate.cut  expansion  balancejeweled  top  and 
bottom,fitted  with  patent  dust  band,  quick 
train,lS,000  beats  an  hour,  pat.  hair  spring, 
safety  pinion,  well  tempered  mainspring, 
polished  enamel  dial,  extra  heavy  beveled 
glass,  every  part  carefully  fitted  by  hand, 
truaranteed  anaccQTate, reliable  timekeeper 
OUR  PRICE    OPEN  FACE,  *5.75 

Sent  C.  0.  I>.  subject  to  full  examination 
without  any  expense  to  you.  If  found  satis* 
factory, p»y  express  agent  our  price  and  ex* 
press  charges  one  way. Send  for  free  cata- 
logue. Honest  Watches  at  Honest  Prices. 
QUEEN  CITY  WATCH  COMPANY, 

85  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 


FREE. 

—    Our  large  24>page 
♦"Catalogue,  profuse. 
utly  illustrated,  foil 
o  of  information  on 
2  the  proper  const  me- 
ntion of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,    ask  no 
cash  in  advance, sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater    value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacture* 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N.  i. 
P.  O.  BOX  628. 
mention  this  paper  wuon  yea  writ*. 


April  15,  1893. 
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A  TURKEY'S  CURIOSITY. 

That  mental  instinct  which 
searches  and  inquires  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  human  motives^ 
It  is  only  when  it  shows  itself  in 
impertinent  prying,  or  a  habit 
of  peeping  and  meddling  in 
matters  forbidden  or  dangerous,  that  this 
trait  of  nature  becomes  a  fault.  We  call  it 
"curiosity"  then,  though  to  conliue  that 
ignoble  meaning  to  it  is  more  than  the 
word  deserves. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson,  in  the  Church 
Union,  suggests  that  curiosity  is,  more  fre- 
quently than  we  think,  the  means  of  lead- 
ing both  men  and  beasts  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  may  largely  explain  the  power 
of  serpents  and  other  destroyers  to  "charm" 
their  victims.  He  illustrates  this  by  the 
following  story  of  "The  Panther  and  the 
Wild  Turkey." 

We  were  talking  in  Henderson,  Rusk 
county,  Texas,  one  day,  of  wild  animals, 
reptiles,  hunting,  snake-charming,  etc. 
when  Mr.  J.  G.  Watkins,  who  was  present, 
spoke  up  and  said : 

"My  father,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Rusk.  He  moved 
from  Tennessee,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
several  of  his  younger  brothers.  Among 
my  uncles  was  one  very  fond  of  hunting, 
and  he  told  me  that  one  day  while  riding 
along  a  cow  trail,  near  the  site  of  Hender- 
son, his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cries 
and  singular  movements  of  a  wild  turkey. 

"He  had  heard  all  his  life  that  snakes 
could  and  did  charm  birds  and  small  an- 
imals, and  he  supposed  that  he  was  about 
to  witness  something  of  the  kind.  He 
stopped,  therefore,  to  look,  so  that  he  could 
say  that  he,  with  his  own  eyes,  had  seen 
what  he  had  often  heard  of. 

"The  charmer,  whatever  it  was,  was  ev- 
idently up  a  tree,  as  he  soon  discovered 
from  the  actions  of  the  bird.  My  uncle 
began  then  to  examine  the  trees  for  the 
snake.  The  movement  of  the  turkey  aided 
him  in  the  search,  and  he  soon  discovered 
a  waving  body,  glancing  in  the  sunlight, 
as  it  moved  to  and  fro  from  the  nearly  hor- 
izontal trunk  of  a  leaning  tree.  He  had 
now  found,  as  he  supposed,  the  charmer — 
a  monstrous  snake.  Changing  his  posi- 
tion so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  rep- 
tile, he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
ntoviirg  object  was  the  tail — not  of  a  snake, 
but  of  a  huge  panther,  whose  body  was 
flattened  out  and  lying  prone  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  tree! 

"It  was  curiosity,  and  not  the  fascination 
of  a  basilisk,  that  was  drawing  the  turkey 
to  its  death. 

"My  uncle  was  not  prepared,  or  not  in 
the  mood,  to  encounter  the  beast,  and  so  he 
went  on,  leaving  the  turkey  to  its  fate. 

"Neither  beast  nor  bird  had  paid  the  least 
attention  to  him ;  or  had  not,  perhaps,  ob- 
served him." 

The  poor  turkey  had  simply  stood  and 
looked  too  long — as  too  many  foolish  human 
beings  do  in  the  presence  of  glittering  dan- 
ger. Temptation  never  destroys  those  who 
crush  it  at  once,  or  get  out  of  its  way. 


flection,  that  were  the  thing  to  be  done 
over  again,  the  list  would  be  nearly  the 
same.  Most  of  the  books  here  named  are 
among  what  may  be  regarded  as  children's 
classics.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  King 
Arthur  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  instance — 
all  these  are  immortal,  and  they  have  been 
most  successfully  rendered  for  the  young. 
"Little  Women"  would  certainly  have  been 
included,  had  it  not  been  assumed,  perhaps 
mistakenly,  that  no  household  was  with- 
out it.  Mrs.  Diaz's  "William  Henry" 
should  have  been  included,  and  Mrs.Wool- 
sey's  "What  Katy  Did."  The  list,  as  it 
stands,  was  purchased  at  a  discount  vary- 
ing from  one  third  to  one  fifth  from  the 
retail  prices,  so  that  the  whole  thirty-one 
volumes,  including  twenty-six  separate 
books,  cost  just  §30.  This  included  several 
large  books,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Coffin,  which  brought  up  the  av- 
erage. All  of  the  books  were  new  and 
nicely  bound,  and  many  of  them  profusely 
illustrated. 

xt would  be  a  violation  of  private  confi- 
dence to  follow  the  books  to  the  Indiana 
farm-house ;  I  can  only  hint  how  the  chil- 
dren danced  about  and  rolled  on  the  floor 
with  delight  and  sent  the  most  amazing 
messages  to  grandpapa ;  and  how  the  cler- 
ical father  declared  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely "no  trash"  in  the  collection,  and  the 
prudent  mother  discovered  them  to  be 
"admirably  suited  to  the  children."  On 
the  whole,  though  I  should  uot  want  to  go 
largely  into  the  business  of  selecting  small 
libraries  for  remote  families  of  unseen 
children,  yet  I  am  well  pleased  to  have  had 
a  part,  however  secondary,  in  putting  this 
invoice  of  sunshine  into  a  far-off  home ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  list  of  books  will 
give  useful  hints  to  somebody  else. 


SELECTING  A  CHILD'S  LIBRARY. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  Woman's  Journal,  tells  of  his 
selection  of  a  library  for  three  little  folks 
at  the  West.  We  copy  the  list  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  whose  little 
folks  agree  with  some  we  know  who  have 
"about  concluded  that  books  are  about  the 
best  Christmas  presents  'Santa'  leaves." 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

-  Snow-bound,  illustrated ;  Whittier.  Life 
of  Longfellow;  Kennedy.  A  Summer  in 
the  Azores;  Baker.  Among  the  Isles  of 
Shoals;  Celia  Thaxter.  The  Boys  of  76; 
Coffin.  The  Boys  of  '61;  Coffin.  The 
Story  of  Our  Couutry ;  Richardson.  Book 
of  American  Explorers;  Higginson.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh;  Towle.  Child's  History 
of  England ;  Dickens.  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare; Lamb.  Tales  from  Homer;  Church. 
The  Wonder-book,  illustrated ;  Hawthorne. 
Young  Folks'  Book  of  Poetry;  Campbell. 
Poetry  for  Children;  Eliot.  Bits  of  Talk 
About  Home  Matters;  H.  H.  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters ;  Andrews.  Hans  Brink er ; 
or,  the  Silver  Skates;  Dodge.  Room  for 
One  More;  Mary  T.  Higginson.  King  Ar- 
thur, for  boys;  Lanier.  Doings  of  the 
Bodly  Family;  Scudder.  Mother-play  and 
■  Nursery  Rhymes.  Children's  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  Four-footed  Lovers.  Mammy 
Tittleback  and  Her  Family;  H.  H.  The 
Little  Prudy  Books;  six  volumes. 
•  It  would  have  been  easy  to  add  to  this 
list  or  to  modify  it.   I  think,  on  mature  re- 


INDIAN  JUGGLERY. 

A  man  is  now  in  Calcutta,  hailing  from 
Delhi,  of  the  name  of  Burah  Khan,  who 
has  attained  a  simply  wonderful  excellence 
in  the  magical  art.  We  ourselves  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  some  astonishing 
feats  achieved  by  this  man  a  short  time  ago 
at  the  hospitable  residence  of  the  Dutt  fam- 
ily, of  Wellington  square.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  one  out  of  several  feats  performed 
by  Burah  Khan  and  his  company,  which 
consists  of  three  females.  One  of  these,  a 
young  woman,  was  tied  most  securely. 
Her  hands,  feet  and  body  were  so  fastened 
that  she  could  only  stir,  and  no  more.  She 
was,  in  fact,  deprived  entirely  of  the  power 
to  turn  her  limbs  to  any  use.  She  was  then 
placed  under  a  conical-shaped  cover.  Peo- 
ple sat  close  around  the  skirts  of  the  cloth 
which  had  been  thrown  over  the  cover.  No 
'  >means  of  escape  was  left  to  the  young  wom- 
an. But  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  cover  was  removed  and  the 
woman  was  found  to  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether. When  her  name,  however,  was 
called  out  by  Burah  Khan,  her  voice  was 
heard  from  the  veranda  above.  This  per- 
formance took  place  in  the  compound  of 
the  family  residence  of  our  friends,  the 
Dutts,  and  the  veranda  is  in  the  lofty  sec- 
ond story,  forming  a  part  of  the  female 
apartments.  She  was  there  found  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  Burah  Khan,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  present.  The  woman 
did  not  and  could  not  know  the  topogra- 
phy of  fhe  house.  But  how  she  extricated 
herself  and  made  her  way  high  above  to 
the  veranda  from  within  the  cover,  sur- 
prises as  to  such  a  degree  that  we  cannot 
account  for  the  feat  on  any  natural  grounds. 
Even  if  she  were  furnished  with  wings,  it 
is  inexplicable  how  she  got  out  of  the  cover, 
unseen  and  unperceived,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  some  supernatural  agency 
had  been  employed.  But  she  herself  as- 
serted that  she  worked  the  feat  by  Hum. 
We  are  sure  that  if  Burah  Khan  gives  a  few 
performances  at  the  town  hall  in  Calcutta, 
he  will  draw  bumper  houses,  and  astonish 
the  whole  Calcutta  public,  especially  the 
European  community.  But  these  people 
do  not,  unfortunately,  know  how  to  make 
money,  still  less  how  to  make-themselves 
acceptable  to  the  European  community  of 
the  city.  Burah  Khan  holds  very  valuable 
certificates  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl 
de  Grey,  the  editor  of  The  Pioneer,  and 
many  European  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  witnessed  his  feats  in  different 
parts  of  India. 

The  silk  hat  did  not  come  in  until  1803. 
It  was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman 
named  John  Wilson,  residing  at  Bordeaux, 
in  France.  Wilson  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  out  this  new  style  of  hat  until  the 
Paris  exhibition  of  1823.  Since  that  time 
this  favorite  article  of  head-gear  has  under- 
gone a  great  variety  of  changes. 


'Much  for  Little"  Eakjon  pills.  165  Broadway,  S.  Y.  25c.  prepaid. 


Vmii    ITN  . ,  _     ■„  Turkey  red  no  cotton 
T  OU    UVG    111  U»<  won  '  freeze,  boil 
J  or  wusb  out.   No  other 

O  (~\   iu!u..iinn  will  do  it.    Package.  Ito 

ou  minutes  11  1 

cts.;  »,  any  color— for 
wool  or  cotton,  tOc.  Big  pay  Agents.  Write  nuick.  Men- 
tion this  puptr.  h'll  GM'U  D  YE  CO.,VussiLr,.tJich. 


GOVERNOR  CHASE,  OF  INDIANA,  SAYS: 

Executive  Department,  ) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  22,  1892.  { 
Messes.  Ramey  &  Co., 

Oentletnen :—I  Lave  used  your  Medicator 
with  entire  satisfaction  for  colds  and  slight 
catarrhal  trouble.  When  used  according  to 
directions  its  effect  is  immediate  and  a  cure 
seems  certain.  I  shall  not  travel  without  it. 
Very  respectfully  yours 

Ika  J.  Chase. 

We  guarantee  that  our  Medicator  and 
accompanying  treatment  will  cure  ca- 
tarrh and  all  head  and  throat  troubles. 
Instrument  and  four  month's  treatment 
$2.00.  Send  for  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted.  Large  profits.  No  experience 
required.  RAMEY  &  CO.,  Prop'rs, 
85  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


All  who  suffer  from  a  hacking 
Cough,  or  any  trouble  with  the 
Throat  or  Lungs,  will  find 
relief  by  using  Brown's  Bron- 
chial, Troches.  A  safe  and 
simple  remedy,  long  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  clergymen, 
singers  and  public  speakers. 


WIFE1 


PRINTING  OUTFIT  15° 

COMPLETE,  4  aipbabeu  rubber  tjpe,  typo  holder,  bottle  In- 
delible Ink.  Ink  Pad  tad  Tweeters.  Put  up  In  neat  box  with 
[direction*  for  use.  Sauafwtion  j-uarant«ed.  Worth  60c.  Beet 
Iip«n  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  6eU  nam*»  in  1  minute, 
|prinu  BOO  card  a  an  hour.  Sent  postpaid  15c;'.!  for  SSo  Cat.fr©e. 
S.U.UI0ERSOLL  &  BKO.e&CortUndtSt.N.Y.CItT. 

SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Buys  a  $G5. 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
.  -  —Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  o  f  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.   Each  machine  i  s  guaranteed  for  t>  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  aave  dealers  and  agents 
profit.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  paper. 
Oil  OKU  Jim.  CO.,  DepU  21,  CH iCAGO,  ill, 

JEWELRY  FREE 

To  introduce  our  lovely  Cards,  Novelties, 
Jewelry,  &c,  into  every  Lome  in  the  land 
and  secure  new  agents,  we  make  this  liberal 
offer.  Any  one  sending  25c  for  our  new 
sample  book  of  Cards,  we  will  send  a  lovely 
box  containing-  10  different  articles  of  Jew- 
elry. Sample  Cards  without  Jewelry,  Sc. 
STEAM  CARD  WORKS,  No.  Branford,  Conn. 

H  DOLLAR 

RING 

For  1 2  Cts! 

The  Picture  does  not  show  one  half  its  beanty.  It 
always  passes  for  a  $10  Ring-,  as  it  is  elegantly  chased 
and  engTaved.  People  are  wearing-  this  Bins  on  the 
samehandwithdiaiuoiids.lt  is  now  ALL  THE  SAGE 
in  NewYork  for  either  Lady  or  Gent.  They  are  always 
sold  for  81  or  $2.  But  you  can  pet  this  Bins  from  us 
for  only  1SJ  Cents.  Cut  this  Oat,  and  send  it  to  us 
with  13  cents  in  money  or  stamps,  and  the  Names 
and  Address  of  3  Agents,  1  Hotel  Keeper,  1  Teacher. 
1  Store  Keeper,  5  Young"  Women  and  5  Young  Men, 
no3  from  same  family,  and  you  will  pet  this  Elepant 
Bing\  Beturn  all  the  above  Names  with  13  Cents  or 
this  Ring  will  be  $1.  Send  your  own  Name  also. 
Address  M.  Young44  East  10th  St.  NewYork 


PATENTS 


LEHBUDTN,  FATTISOS  &  NESBlT, 

W  ashington,  D.  0,  Examina- 
tions Free,  isend  forcirculars. 


The  handsomest  designs 
at  lowest  prices.  From 
3>£c.  tooOc.aroll.  1U0 
samples  for  8c.  Window  shades,  spring  rollers,  all  colors, 
35c.  H.  THOMAS  &  BRO..  927  Market  St..  Pbilada..  Pa. 


WALL  PAPERS 


DUEBER 


ALUMINUM  THIMBLE 

-     Ap        The   beautiful   new  metal. 

JflO  Whiter  than  silver.  Harderthan 
nnlv  M  m  II.  steel.  Never  tarnishes.  Lasts 
u,"'*»VUalifetime.  Slzes5tol2.  Send 
stps.  or  money.  H.  A.  Rogbbs  &  Co.,  Cadiz,  O. 


WASH  Made  easy.  The  World's 
*  T  ■r»*J1  *  Washer  saves  time,  labor, 
HAV  clothes.    Sent  anywhere  in  U. 
" "  *  S.   Price  reasonable.  Circulars^ 
free.   Agents  wanted.      C.  E.  ROSS,  Lincoln,  111. 


"NOTHING 

BUT 
THE 

TRUTH 


We  art  Curing  Cancers  —  Can  cure 
you  without  knife  or  pain.  Write 
fortrue  testimonials  explaining 
Orok  Method.  All  skin  diseases  ex- 
cept cancers  cured  by  mail.  Pin- 
gree4Treakle,241WabashAv,Chic'go 


STUDY 

LAW 


AT 


Take  a  Coarse 
in  the 

SPRAGUE 

Correspondence 
School  of  Law. 

(Incorporated.) 


U  st^  HJR  Send  10c.  stamps  for 

aTl        mwM  E»  ■  particulars 

J.  C  other,  Jr.,  Sec'y, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

No.  45  Telephone  Bdg. 


WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

1 9  7  R  buys  a  *9  Reed  B*1^  Carriage,  freight 

V&i  I  w  prepaid,  shipped  od  10  days'  trial.  Latest 
design  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  aod  finely  finished. 
Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
\  YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
j  many  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible:  make  and 
^sell  nothing  but  what  we  ean  guarantee  as  represented, quote 
y  lowest  factory  prices.  Writ*  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 
alogue, which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

THIS  $11  TO  $17 

SEWING  MACHINE 

to  examine  In  any 
where  without  a 
Warranted  the  BEST 
made.  Our  terms  and 
thing  far  more  liberal 
ever  offered.  For  foil 
ad»t.  oat  and  tend  to 
AUfth  Mfg.  Co., 


SOLID  SILVERI.NL. 

Genuine  Dueb*r,  solid  silverine 
watch,   duet  and  damp  proof; 
guaranteed  for  20  years.  Fitted 
complex  with  our  very  highest 
grade  imporLed  movement,  mag- 
gently  jeweled  and  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  cor* 
et  time  for  ten  years. 
It  Is  a  heavy  3  oc.  full 
gents'  size  waich 
and    a  beauty. 
Our  former  pries 
wafl$7.ou,but  for 
"  ,e  neit  60  days 
e  offer  them 
Cor  #3.50  each. 

crT  THIS 


expe: 


ftOUT,  send  It 

J  to    Ufl  with 
A your  name, 
H  post  office  ad- 
Udress  and 
fi  name  of  your 
Ifneareat  ex- 
fpreea  office, 
jrand   we  will 
Wahlp  It  there  for 
fyour  examina- 
tion.    If,  after 
F  examination  yoa 
rrere  convinced  that 
'  it  la  a  bargain,  pay 
the    express  agent 
3.60  and  express  char- 
ges  and   it    ia  yours. 
Otherwise  yoa  pay  nothing 
and  it  will  be  returned  at  our 

THE  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 
281  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

An  all  Brass  Mammoth  4  Draw 

FIELD  TELESCOPE 

SENT  FREE! 


D*PW 

idention  Farm  and  Firesid 


home*  Sent  any* 
cent  in  advance, 
sewing  maehtne  ever 
conditions  and  every- 
than  any  other  horn* 
particulars,  cut  this 
us  to-day.  Addrsn 
£22*  Chlcogw,  UL 


There's  A  Difference  In 


WALL  PAPER 

Some  of  lt_lsn't  worth  putting  on  your  walls.  Not  so 
with  ours.  Our  cheapest  grades  are  made  of  good 
material,  and  can  be  put  on  by  any  novice.  Our 
samples  (sent  for  10c  postage)  show  fine  serviceable 
papers  from  5c  per  roll  up.  Our  booklet  "Pointers 
on  Paper  and  Papering"  should  be  In  every  house- 
hold. It'll  tell  you  much  you  never  knew  betore.and 
la  tent  free.  C.  E.  CBOZET  &  CO..  MSN.  Clark  St.  Chicago 


'  Everybody  needs  to  have 

a  nice  Telescope,  they  are  a 
I  household  necessity  and  a 
i  travelers  companion.   We  have 
|  a  new  style  all  brass  powerful 
I  glass,from  Berlin.  Will  send  out  1000 

free  on  inspection  in  order  to  ailver- 
i  itse.  Remember  they  wont  cost  yoa 
;  one  cent  only  for  postal  you 

send  your  address  on. 
MORSE  &  CO.,  Box  1527 

Augusta,Maine.  Write  today 


LYMAN'S  RIFLE  SIGHTS. 

Send  for  96  page  Catalogue  of  Sights  and  Rifles. 

ADDRESS, 

WM.  LYMAN,  MIDDLEFIELD,  CONN. 


QQ PATTERNS  fP  MANUAIT P  P 
99  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  III  EC 


Ik 


MENDING  TISSUE 

Repairs  clothing  better  than  needle  and  thread;  Bilk, 
Satin,  Cotton  and  Woolen,  Kid  Gloves,  Macintosh, 
Umbrellas,  etc.,  all  colors.  Sample  yard,  10c.  Three 
yards,  20c.  Twelve  yards,  fi-ic.  .Stamps  taken.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  STAYNER  &  CO..  Providence.  "R.  I. 


HI 


I4KG0LD  PLATED! 

axrauted  tor  20  years.     Equal  in  appear 
ancetoa  (20  gold  watch.    Case  siherine 
'penface,  conies  in  full  size,  beautifully 
cugraved,  over  which  is  placed  2  plates 
of  gold,  making  a  composition  of  met- 
als.   Unexcelled  for  durability,  and 
warranted  for  20  years.    Pitted  with 
ajeweled  quick-train  hair  spring  oil 
empered  movement.   An  excellent 
time.kecper.    Nu  key  required  .  Ab- 
solutely do  risk;  we  give  printed 
agreement,  if  not  satisfactory,  you 
I  may  return  it  within  one  y<  ar.  Our 
former  price  was  $7,  but,  for  the 
fnextGOdays  we  will  send  oat  sam- 
ples for  £1.38.   Cot  this  out  and 
send  with  youraddress  andwewill 
send  watchC.O.D.  for  examination, 
fa  bargain  pjy  $3.38  for  gents  gr 
3.98  ladies,  otherwise  return.  Watch 
■ietly  as  represented.  Organized  18t»7 

RKtNG  MAN'F'G  CO., 
Chicago,  ILL 


BEAUTIFUL  PROFITABLE 
.".     AND    ■  WORK. 

TTENSIXGXOIV  STAMPING  was  never  more 
popular  than  to-day.  Many  ladies  making  high  wages 
working  at  home,  odd  hours.  Besides  beautifying  your  own 
home  you  can  make  15c.  every  5  minutea  you  stamp  for  others. 
If  you  only  devote  3  hours  a  day  to  it,  the  snug  little  sum  of 
£j  and  over  comes  in,  as  the  prices  range  from  5c.  to  $1  for 
each  pattern  you  stamp.  An  inventive  geniuB  has  lately 
modernized  machinery  for  turning  out  these  patterns  by  the 
hundred  yards  si  fast  as  you  can  reel  off  a  ball  of  yarn,  sa 
their  cost  is  barely  nothing  to  what  it  was  last  year.  We  send 
the  patterns  on  etrips  about  two  feet  long  and  seven  inches 
wide.  Nearly  as  good  as  many  50c.  and  $1  ones  now  being 
sold.  We  buy  so  many  of  this  one  kind  that  we  can  Uad  every 
other  dealer  on  price.  Our  beautiful  combined  outfit  consist- 
ing of  nearly  100  of  the  largest  variety  of  patterns,  each  from 
about  a  foot  long  down  to  single  alphabet  letters.  We  cannot 
describe  them,  not  having  room  to  go  into  detail,  but  in  order 
to  introduce  our  magazine.  **  Comfort,'*  with  its  greatly 
improved  departments,  we  will  send  the  above  outfit,  Free, 
postpaid,  to  all  three  months'  ( 12c.  t  subscribers,  and  also  send 
a  new  book  or  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  art  of  stamping. 
Just  printed  It  describes  how  to  make  alt  colors  of  powder, 
and  instructs  you  in  every  manner  of  working  the  patterns. 
If  vou  enclose  1  -c.  at  once,  we  n**ke  you  a  present  "f  ahnve. 
WORSE  <fe  CO.,  Box  55  Augusta,  Maine. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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April  15,  1893. 


®uv  Amusement  Covncv. 

Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Suitable  Rewards 
for  Successful  Contestants. 


WHO  IS  HE? 


The  above  picture  represents  the 
name  of  one  of  the  greatest  living 
statesmen  of  this  wonderful  age.  He  is 
more  than  60  years  old  and  has  attained 
very  high  honors  in  the  political  world. 
He  is  a  forcible  writer,  of  high  repute, 
and  is  also  a  great  orator. 

WHAT  IS  HIS  NAME? 

85.00  will  be  divided  among  the  first 
four  Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers 
who  send  in  the  correct  name  of  the 
man  represented  by  the  above  picture. 
Of  this  sum,  $2.00  will  be  given  to  the 
first  Farm  and  Fireside  subscriber  send- 
ing the  correct  name,  and  $1.00  to  each 
of  the  next  three  subscribers  sending 
the  correct  name. 

This  contest  will  close  May  2nd,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
May  15th.  All  lists  in  this  contest  should 
be  mailed  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  ad- 
dressed as  follows: 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
STATES3IAN  CONTEST, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


L  Z^Z  Z=j£.  Z=J1       Z^L  .'       Z^Zl  ^1  Z^Z  1=  Z^ZZ  Z±£. r- '-"    ^  r--"  r^-i  r-5f[i 


HflflGRflMflTICflli  CONTEST. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

"Will  be  divided  among  the  first  fonr 
Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  who  cor- 
rectly arrange  the  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing Bill  of  Fare.  Of  this  sum,  $2.00  will 
be  given  to  the  first  Farm  and  Fireside 
subscriber  sending  the  correct  Bill  of 
Fare,  and  $1.00  to  each  of  the  next 
three  subscribers  sending  correct  lists. 

The  first  two  numbers  are  the  usual 
menu  headings,  while  each  of  the  other 
numbers  represent  a  dish  or  article  in 
the  Bill  of  Fare,  and  the  letters,  when 
correctly  arranged,  spell  the  name  of 
that  dish.  No  letters  are  to  he  added  to 
or  omitted  from  those  given  in  each 
number: 

1.  BALL  OF  FIRE. 

2.  RED  IXX. 

3.  Your  Posset. 

4.  Cold  Ham  Crew. 

5.  One  Solid  Lamb. 

6.  La!  spy  cool  dessert. 
7.  Try  our  Steak. 

8.  Burn  Sara  Cercey. 
9.  Datt  sweet  moose. 

10.  Paste  too  sweet. 

11.  Ripest  dun  Hams. 

12.  Grease  pen. 
13.  In  Lake  C.  Shad  C. 
II.  Pim  Pike  Pun.  15.  Open  Lime. 

16.  A  Green  Coka.  17.  Go-neck  Peas. 
18.  Live  Clam  near  Cia. 
19.  Its  Ruf.  20.  Fef  E  Co. 

21.  U.  S.  S.  S.  Arid  Tannin. 

This  contest  will  close  May  2nd,  the 
[Hj  result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
pi   May  loth. 

jH      Mail  all  lists  in  this  contest  to 
|]  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

[HJ  BILL  OF  FARE  CONTEST, 

g]  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


WASHBURN 

Guitars,  Mandolins  &,  Zithers 

in  volume  &  quality  of  tone  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  Warranted  to 
wear  in  any  climate.  Sold  by  all 
leading  dealers.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated,descriptive  catalogue  with 
"portraits  of  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 
MAILED  FREE. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 

IYON  &  HEALY, 

IU.        57  Monroe  St.,  Chic 

"III  Ball  t'n*  their  oewly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  Uni- 
forms and  Equipments.  40U  Fine  XI- 
i  lustrations,  describing  erery  article 
required  bj  Bands  or  Drum  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics.  By. 
i  Laws,  and  a  Selected  Lost  of  Band  Uusic.  * 


(But  §,U$ceUami. 


The  term  '-tabby  cat"  is  derived  from  Atab, 
a  famous  street  in  Bagdad  inhabited  by  the 
manufacturers  of  silken  stuff  called  atabi  or 
taffety.  This  stuff  is  woven  with  waved 
markings  of  watered  silk  resembling  a  "tabby" 
cat's  coat. 

Indigestion.  Dizziness.  Take  Beech  Ait 's 
Pills. 

Realizlxg  as  we  do  the  comfort  of  sym- 
pathy for  ourselves,  it  is  strange  that  we  are 
not  more  ready  to  bestow  it  upon  children. 
Their  sorrows  seem  so  trivial  to  us  we  forget 
that  they  are  very  real  to  them.  They  have 
no  past  to  compare  the  present  with.  When 
the  cloud  overshadows  them,  they  cannot 
remember,  as  we  can,  a  hundred  summer 
tempests  from  which  we  emerged  un- 
hurt and  not  the  worse  for  the  teniporary 
wetting.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  sun  will 
never  shine  again.  Each  loss  is  irremediable, 
each  disappointment  overwhelming,  each 
childish  disgrace  an  indelible  stain.  They 
cannot  look  forward  into  the  future  and  see 
there  compensation.  They  need  some  one  to 
enter  into  their  feelings  and  to  help  them  to 
bear  the  afflictions  which,  compared  to  their 
feeble  powers  of  endurance,  are  anything  but 
light. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Moore,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  has  discovered  a  positive  cure  for  deafness 
and  catarrh,  and  to  introduce  it,  is  sending 
medicine  for  three  months'  treatment,  free  to 
those  who  send  him  their  address. 

"What  a  comfort  it  is  occasionally  to  slam 
a  door,"  confessed  one  woman  to  another  in  a 
confidential  chat.  "There  have  been  times 
\  when  that  privilege  was  a  great  safety-valve 
to  me." 

The  other  laughed. 

"A  little  hard  on  the  latch  and  hinges, 
wasn't  it?"  she  said.  "I  knew  a  woman  who 
showed  me  in  a  closet  an  old  calico  gown,  se- 
cured to  a  hook.  She  said  to  me,  'Whenever  I 
am  irritated  to  the  verge  of  giving  way,  I  rush 
in  here  and  give  this  gown  a  vigorous  twist." 
Its  tattered  folds  were  mutely  eloquent  of  its 
value  as  a  mood  conductor.  My  own  method 
of  relief  is  to  rush  into  the  garden  and  dig. 
When  my  family  see  my  trowel  making  the 
dirt  fly,  they  realize  that  I  have  got  to  the 
'slamming-door'  pitch,  and  nobody  disturbs 
me." — SSew  York  Times. 

The  days  of  patchwork  quilts  seem  pretty 
far  distant  when  we  read  that  Mrs.  Garrett 
Fawcett  is  "one  of  the  ablest  platform  speakers 
in  England;"  that  "Caroline  Eschard,  of  Ohio, 
is  director  of  a  bank  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  several  other  business  enterprises," 
that  "during  the  reign  of  cholera  in  Tabriz, 
Persia,  Dr.  Mary  Bradford,  an  American  Pres- 
byterian missionary,  was  the  only  physician 
who  remained  in  the  city;"  that  "Mme. 
Carnot,  wife  of  the  French  president^  acts  as 
his  private  secretary,  and  during  his  ahsence 
can  at  any  time  transact  ordinary  affairs  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  business  routine ;" 
that  "Mrs.  Draper,  widow  of  Prof.  Draper,  the 
astronomer,  regularly  pursues  the  scientific 
work  that  her  husband  made  a  specialty — the 
photographing  of  stellar  spectra,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
explorations,"  and  that  the  Paris  academy  of 
inventors  conferred  the  title  of  member  de 
honneur  on  C.  M.  Westover,  who  invented  a 
machine  for  carrying  dirt  out  of  mines  and 
tunnels,  to  the  great  saving  of  animal  labor, 
unaware  that  they  were  giving  the  title,  with 
a  first-class  diploma  and  a  big  gold  medal,  to 
an  American  woman ! — Detroit  Free  Press. 


STRANGE  SOUNDS  AND  VOICES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  loudest  sounds  are  not  always  made  by  the 
largest  animals.  The  roar  of  the  lion  exceeds 
in  sonorousness  the  cry  of  the  elephant.  Any 
one  who  had  only  heard,  without  seeing,  a 
bullfrog,  might  well  suppose  that  its  fearful 
voice,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night,  must 
certainly  come  from  the  throat  of  an  animal 
of  formidable  dimensions. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
vocal  power  in  an  animal  is  that  related  by  a 
recent  traveler  in  the  highlands  of  Borneo. 
He  was  informed  by  natives  that  they  had 
heard  a  tiger  roaring  in  the  neighborhood. 
Such  news  is  always  startling  to  a  stranger  in 
the  jungles  of  the  East,  and  hardly  less  so  to 
the  natives. 

An  investigation  was  accordingly  set  on 
foot,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the 
alarming  roars  had  heen  emitted  by  a  toad! 
This  toad  of  Borneo,  however,  was  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  member  of  the  family.  It 
measured  no  less  than  fourteen  and  one  half 
inches  around  the  body. 

That  the  natives  should  not  have  recognized 
the  true  source  of  the  sound  shows  that  the 
existence  of  such  toads  was  either  unknown 
to  them,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  never 
discovered  the  remarkable  vocal  capabilities 
of  the  animals. 

This  recalls  a  story  in  Mr.  Bates'  account  of 
his  travels  along  the  Amazon.  Among  the 
many  sounds  heard  in  the  dense  Brazilian 
forests  was  a  kind  of  loud,  metallic  clanking, 
that  sometimes  rang  through  the  trees,  and 
the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Bates  was  unable  to 
discover.  Whenever  it  was  heard,  the  natives 
cowered  with  fear,  ascribing  it  to  a  supernat- 
ural origin.  Possibly  the  noise  was  so  loud 
that  they  missed  the  discovery  of  its  source 
by  searching  only  for  something  of  corre- 
sponding physical  dimensions.—  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Said  the 


Owl 


to  himself,  "If  the 
moon  I  could  get, 
whenever  I'm  dry 
my  throat  I  could 
wet;  The  moon  is  a 

quarter — with  a  quar- 
xer  I  hear ;  you  can 
purchase    five  gal- 
lons of 

Hires' 


Root  Beer." 

A  Delicious,  Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health=Giving  Drink. 
Good  for  any  time  of  year. 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.    Be  sure  and 
get  Hires'. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paper  sent  FREE  for  8  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  see  on^  samples  before  purchasing. 
CHAS.  M.Ji.  K1LLEN.  614  &  616  So.  '20th  St.  Phils. 

i  flNTI  FRECKLE  LOTION  Warranted  to  remove 
j  n  Freckles.  Tan,  Moth  Patches.  3  packages  50 
cts.   Anti  Freckle  Lotion  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PLAY  "COLIMBrS,  or  how  America  was 

■  Emtridfo-  Discovered."      Amateur   Actors  and 
CoprifeBt  SCHOOLS  send  30c.  for  copy  and  terms  to 
1898.      Albert  Lewis,  Box  183,  Coliinsville,  Conn. 


CRAZY  WORK 


60_  assorted  beautiful  silk  and 

.  „   satin  pieces  enough  to  cover  500 

sq.in.25c.apack;  SpacksSl.  Silk, plush  A  velvet, 40 large 
pieces, ass't'd  colors, 50c.  Lemarie's  Silk  Mill,  little  Ferry,  KJ. 

B  I  C  Y  C  L  E  S  PAYMENTS. 

New  or  2nd  hand,  lowest  prices  larg- 
est stock;  makers  &  oldest  dealers  in 
U.  S.  We  sell  everywhere.  Cata.free. 
Rouse,  Hazard  £- Co.'  32  E  St.  Feoris.Hl. 


fOODWARD'S  Musical  Monthly 


S3. 


MARY  JANE  DISH  WASHER 

V  orks  to  perfection  and  suits  everybody.  Send 
for  one.  Pnrinton  it  Co.,  DesMoines.  Iowa. 


f  PORTRAITS 


PICTURE 
FRAMES 

Lowest  Priees.  OutfitFREE-  Good  Salary 
Write  trxlavand  secure  general  agency. 
Catlg.  FBEEl   ROJtT,  ^O.H.N§Jflfr, 


Dept.  13, 


51  &  53  S. 


-  St.,  Chicago 


Dr.  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN'. 


Receipt  Book 


The  •  'Crowning  life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  900  pages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICEEBSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 


W( 
Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any  Maga- 
zine of  Music  published  in  the  world.  One 
Dollar  per  year.  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  at  liberal  salary.  For  a  sample  copy* 
■with  five  complete  pieces  of  the  latest  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  full  sheet  music  size,  send  four  cents  in 
stamps.  These  pieces  sell  for  $2.00  at  Music  Stores. 
WILLIS  WOODWARD  &  CO.,  Cor.  B'wayfe  13th  St,  Sew  York, 

f  SOLID  GOLD 

,.,Sf   +  FILLED  WATCH  * 

Guaranteed  20  Years. 

c\7f  r  p  Ppigenoine  gold  flllfcd  watch  to  cTerj 
8f^^  inCk  re&der  of  this  paper.  Cot  this  oat 
ud  ceod  it  to  as  with  your  nuw  ud  id* 
drau.aad  wo  wQl  send  jou  ihis  tle^xat  witch 
bj  exprtss  for  exunin&tioa,  ud  i  f  joa  thick 
it  equal  in  appearance  to  any  $30.00  gold 
watch,  pay  oar  sample  price,  $7.95.  and  it  is 
yours.  We  send  with  it  oar  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  anytime  within  one  year 
if  not  satisfactory,  and  if  yoo  sell  or  cause 
the  sale  of  six  wo  will  giTe  yoa  ONE  FREE. 
'Write  at  cnoe,  we  shall  Send  ?ut  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'C 
&  IMPORTINC  CO.. 

334  Dsarfcorn  St.,  Clieaga,  Illinois. 


PERFECT  HEALTH 


AND 


HOW  IT  WAS  OBTAINED, 


(Trade  Mark.] 
DR.  A.  OWEN. 


ACROSS  THE  PLAINS  IN  52, 


A  GOLD  MINER  DISCOVERS  SOMETHING  MORE  PRECIOUS  THAN  GOLD. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  R  H  EU  M  ATISM  AND  Kl  DN  EY  TROUBLE  WHICH  WORKED 
WONDERS,  AFTER  EVERY  OTHER  REMEDY,  INCLUDING  A 
"SWEAT"  TREATMENT  WITH  THE  INDIANS  FOR  A 
YEAR,  HAD  FAILED  TO  RELIEVE. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 

Crook  City,  S.  D.,  Jan.  22, 1892. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 

Gentxejiex — I  have  been  for  some  time  considering  the  propriety  of  writing  to 
you  a  few  lines,  relative  to  my  experience  with  the  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance 
obtained  from  you  about  eighteen  (18)  months  ago.  Justice  to  your  company,  and  a 
desire  on  my  part  to  make  known  to  others  who  may  be  suffering  from  a  similar  afflic- 
tion the  relief  I  obtained  from  your  institution,  prompt  me  to  send  to  you  a  voluntary 
statement  of  my  case. 

I  am  a  gold  miner  by  occupation,  and  have  been  for  many  years.  I  crossed  the 
plains  to  California  in  1852,  and  since  then  have  been  in  most  of  the  prominent  mining 
camps  in  the  then  territories  of  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  at  present  in  Dakota.  Leading  the  rough  and  exposed  life  incidental  to 
my  occupation,  caused  me  to  fall  a  victim  to  rheumatism  which  finally  utterly  pros- 
trated me  in  Helena,  Mont.,  in  '"65."  I  was  under  the  best  medical  treatment  obtain- 
able in  Montana  for  one  year,  with  but  slight  improvement,  and  was  finally  advised  to 
live  among  the  Indians,  and  subject  myself  to  their  "sweat"  treatment.  This  I  did  and 
remained  with  them  about  a  year,  obtaining  only  temporary  relief. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  chronic  sufferer— suffering  pain  and  torture  inde- 
scribable almost  continually.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  my  sufferings. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  state  that  I  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  its  worst  form.  I  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money,  changed  climate,  visited  Hot  Springs,  lived  alternately  in 
high  and  low  altitudes,  and  employed  the  best  medical  advice  obtainable,  hoping  to 
alleviate,  if  not  cure  my  complaint.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  I  had  about 
despaired  of  ever  recovering  fully  my  shattered  health,  when  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  Owen  Electric  Belt  by  a  fellow  miner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  of  Creek  City,  who  was 
also  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  who  claimed  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  a 
belt  obtained  from  you.  I  had  tried  so  many  remedies  that  I  was  fairly  discouraged 
and  skeptical  about  obtaining  relief  from  any  source,  but  finally  determined  it  was  my 
duty  to  give  your  appliance  a  trial.  I  will  also  state  right  here  that,  since  coming  to  the 
town,  I  have  also  suffered  greatly  from  kidney  disease. 

At  last  I  sent  for  one  of  your  belts,  and  applied  it  carefully ,  according  to  the  printed 
directions  accompanying  the  same,  and  can  now  truthfully  say,  as  I  now  do  to  you, 
that  I  am  no  longer  troubled  with  my  kidneys,  that  I  am  entirely  free  from  rheu- 
matism, and  I  consider  my  health  as  perfect.  All  this  I  consider  is  owing  to  your 
valuable  and  priceless  Owen  Electric  Belt,  and  I  feel  I  am  only  performing  a  duty  and 
paving  a  deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Owen  in  sending  this  unsolicited  statement  of  my  case 
for  his  information.  Sincerely  your  friend, 

.    John  Mulvasy, 
Crook  City,  Lawrence  Co.,  S.  D. 

Persons  making  inquiries  from  the  writers  of  testimonials  will  please  inclose  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  insure  a  prompt  reply. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of  belts  and  appliances,  prices,  sworn  testi- 
monials and  portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Published  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages.   This  valuable  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  ou 

receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDINC, 

201-211   STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

THE  LARGEST  ELECTRIC  BELT  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RAMBLES  AND  REVIEWS. 

gHEEP  Husbandry— The  de- 
partmert  of  agriculture  has 
favored  me  with  a  copy  of 
"Special  Report  on  the  Sheep 
Industry  of  the  United  States," 
issued  by  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  and  containing  no 
less  than  one  thousand  pages  and  a  score  or 
two  of  page  illustrations.  Although  this 
is  more  a  historical  review  of  the  sheep  and 
wool  business  in  the  United  States  than 
anything  else,  and  certainly  not  a  hand- 
book or  guide  to  sheep  husbandry,  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  every  sheep  owner. 
There  is  in  it  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
tariff,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
protection  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
needed  for  the  success  of  sheep  growing,  is 
protection  against  worthless  curs.  What 
was  said  in  "Sheep  Husbandry  of  Tennes- 
see" in  reference  to  the  period  of  1850  to 
1860,  applies  quite  strongly  yet  to  our  own 
time,  and  the  business  in  various  parts  of 
the  states.  Let  me  quote  a  sentence  or 
two : 

"The  very  few  who  did  engage  in  the 
business  of  sheep  industry,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  became  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  destruction  of  their  sheep 
by  dogs.  'Almost  every  family  raised  dogs, 
many  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  owning 
packs  of  hounds,  aud  no  negro  considered 
his  outfit  complete  without  one  or  more 
worthless  curs.  Being  half  fed  in  many  in- 
stances, they  naturally  sought  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  the  sheep  being  a 
remarkably  timid  animal,  running  from 
the  sight  of  a  dog,  they  fell  an  easy  prey.' 
Under  such  circumstances  many  aban- 
doned the  business." 

In  regard  to  the  Missouri  sheep  industry, 
the  report  speaks  of  the  disastrous  depre- 
dations of  dogs  as  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  sheep  husbandry  ever  known  in  the 
state. 

"This  worthless  animal  has  been  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  business,  and  has 
done  more  toward  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  industry  and  decimating  the  flocks 
than  all  other  sources  combined.  A  Wis- 
consin tiockmaster  has  well  said  that  the 
sheep  industry  in  thickly-settled  states  is 
profitable  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  dogs  kept  in  the  com- 
munity. And  the"  intelligence  of  a  com- 
munity is  rated  according  to  the  conspic- 
uous absence  of  dogs." 

It  is  true  that  dogs  are  now  generally 
recognized  by  sheep  owners  as  their  great- 
est enemies,  and  nobody  dares  to  deny  that 
they  are  the  chief  cause  of  sheep  growing  in 
many  sections  being  unprofitable  and  hav- 
ing to  be  abandoned.  There  has  been  a  great 
cry  for  stringent  laws  against  the  dog 
nuisance.  Why  are  such  wholesome  laws 
not  enacted?  Here  we  have  simply  an 
instance  of  the  unwillingness  of  people  to 
do  by  others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done 
by.  "Every  poor  man  keeps  a  dog;  and  if 
he  is  very  poor  he  keeps  two."  Some 
people  would  rather  whip  their  children 
than  hurt  their  dogs.  I  think  if  average 
humankind  had  a  little  less  love  for  their 
worthless  dogs  and  a  little  more  for  their 
fellow-men,  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment all  around.  There  are  people  in  my 
own  vicinity  who  will  allow  their  vicious 
brutes  to  bark  and  snap  at  everyone  who 
passes  the  house;  to  run  after,  jump  at  and 
frighten  passing  teams,  etc.  And  the 
neighbors  suffer  all  this  patiently,  either 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  have  trouble 
with  a  neighbor,  or  because  they  think  of 
their  own  dogs  at  home  that  are  allowed 
just  the  same  senseless  liberties.  Some  of 
the  people  who  suffer  from  dog  depreda- 
tions have  dogs  themselves,  and  while 
they  are  willing  that  everybody  else  should 
kill  their  dogs,  they  will  insist  that  their 
own  goody-goody  brutes  are  entirely  harm- 
less and  should  be  saved. 

The  great  problem  before  sheep  owners 
is  how  to  find  practicable  means  of  protec- 
tion against  the  prowling  curs.  Properly 
drawn-up  laws  might  do  much  to  remedy 
the  evil ;  but  usually,  all  laws  are  less  ef- 
fective than  self-help.  "Help  thyself"  is  a 
good  motto.  I  believe  in  it,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  shot-guns,  traps  and  poisons 
very  freely.  The  sheep  owner  is  justified, 
I  believe,  in  using  every  available  means 
to  protect  his  flocks,  and  pretty  harsh 
means,  too,  in  dealing  with  trespassers.  A 
kennel-trap  is  easily  constructed.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  sheep  has  been  killed,  leave  the 
carcass  where  found,  and  build  a  high  pen 
of  long  rails  around  it,  drawing  in  grad- 
ually toward  the  top,  so  that  the  sides  slant 


toward  the  inside.  The  dogs  and  wolves 
can  get  in  quite  easily,  but  not  out  again. 
In  the  morning  deal  with  the  brutes 
caught  in  the  trap  as  prudence,  unham- 
pered by  sentiment,  will  dictate.  An  ex- 
perienced writer  (in  American  Agriculturist) 
says: 

"One  of  the  best  means  for  protecting 
the  flock  against  the  attacks  of  dogs  is  by 
using  a  liberal  number  of  bells.  If  the 
flock  numbers  forty  or  fifty,  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  them  should  have  each  a  small  bell, 
and  as  noisy  a  one  as  possible,  attached  to 
her  neck.  If  the  fiock  is  small,  a  greater 
proportion  should  possess  bells.  The  rea- 
son why  bells  are  a  good  protection  is 
because  sheep-killing  dogs  are  naturally 
sneaks.  They  are  afraid  of  detection,  and 
the  noise  created  by  a  flock  of  sheep  wear- 
ing bells  will  cause  them  to  desist.  I  have 
never  known  a  flock  of  sheep  wearing  bells 
to  be  injured  by  dogs." 

A  California  device,  described  in  the 
report  of  the  department,  is  as  follows: 

"With  a  view  to  keeping  out  dogs  and 
coyotes,  the  field  is  fenced  with  split  red- 
wood pickets  five  feet  long,  one  aud  one 
half  inches  thick  and  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  lower 
end  about  two  inches  apart,  spaced  the 
same  distance  apart  at  top  and  woven  into 
strands  of  wire  by  the  machine  made  for 
the  purpose.  At  intervals  of  ten  feet  a 
post  is  set  securely,  standing  five  feet  out 
of  the  ground,  and  to  these  posts  the  wires 
sustaining  the  pickets  are  secured  by 
staples.  A  barbed  wire  is  stretched  eight 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  pickets  to  make 
it  dog-proof,  and  another  is  stretched  two 
feet  from  the  ground  to  make  it  bull-proof. 
Either  a  dog  or  coyote  getting  into  the  field 
has  an  experience  which  deters  future  at- 
tempts. They  are  generally  found  seeking 
an  easy  way  to  get  out.  Two  greyhounds 
are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  them 
when  necessary.  The  catch  on  this  farm 
during  the  year  1891  was  eighteen  dogs  and 
ten  coyotes." 

On  page  280  the  report  speaks  of  the 
Horned  Dorsets,  of  which  breed  a  fine,  full- 
page  illustration  is  given.  The  first  owned 
in  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1887.  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
breed  dates  from  18S9  or  '90,  when  I  bought 
a  small  flock  in  Canada.  Quite  recently  I 
have  seen  some  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  the  Horned  Dorset  is 
dog-proof  or  not.  I  think  they  are  par- 
tially, but  perhaps  not  absolutely  so.  In 
spite  of  their  horns  I  found  the  Dorsets 
exceedingly  docile  and  tractable.  Even 
the  large-bodied,  heavy  old  ram,  with  his 
ugly -looking,  spiral  horns,  never  showed 
fight.  Yet  I  have  often  been  amused  when 
seeing  how  quickly  they  were  aroused  to 
the  fighting  point  when  a  poor  dog  hap- 
pened to  come  in  the  lot.  Every  sheep  or 
lamb  that  spied  the  unhappy  creature 
would  at  once  start  for  him  on  a  run,  and 
the  poor  canine  would  invariably  put  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  run  for  dear  life, 
feeling  safe  only  when  outside  the  fence. 
Even  then  the  spot  in  the  fence  where  the 
dog  had  crawled  through  would  usually 
receive  a  hard  knock  from  the  Dorset  horn. 
Perhaps  not  all  Dorset  flocks  are  so  valiant, 
and  perhaps  real  savage  dogs  will  not  be  so 
easily  driven  off;  but  I  fear  very  little  for 
the  safety  of  this  flock  from  dog  depreda- 
tions. Other  sheep  running  with  this  flock 
I  also  consider  reasonably  safe.  Joseph. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  DRAINAGE. 

Thorough  surface  drainage  and  under- 
drainage  are  not  essential,  especially  where 
the  winters  are  open  and  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  and  frequent  rain-showers  are 
the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception.  The 
durability  of  the  road  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  it.  The  thorough  drainage  and 
the  thorough  packing  of  either  rock  or 
gravel  are  two  important  items  that  are 
frequently  neglected.  While  surface 
drainage  is  a  matter  of  first  consideration, 
under-drainage  is  not  secondary  hi  impor- 
tance. Without  thorough  drainage,  a  good 
road  is  impossible.  With  a  dry,  hard  sur- 
face, the  road-bed  need  be  only  wide 
enough  for  teams  to  pass,  and  still  answer 
the  purpose. 

Either  drain-tile  or  stone  may  be  used  to 
form  the  drains.  In  all  flat  parts  of  the 
road,  or  where  the  water  collects  on  the 
slopes,  a  four-inch  tile,  laid  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  lengthwise  along  each  side 
of  the  traveled  track,  discharging  into  the 
side  ditches  at  convenient  places,  is  neces- 
sary. With  perfect  sub-drainage,  the  win- 
ter's frost  having  no  water  to  act  upon 
within  the  body  of  the  road,  is  robbed  of 
its  great  power  to  destroy  the  same,  and  it 
also  prevents  the  road  surface  from  Lcl.ig 


Farming  Is  a  Failure.  We  have  tried  it  in  this  community  for  twenty  years. 


Farming  is  a  grand  success.   We  have  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  that  was  built  five 
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as  muddy  in  spring  and  summer  as  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  under- 
drainage  of  our  country  roads  can  be  con- 
sistently ignored.  To-day  we  have  no 
cheaper  or  more  practical  method  of  road 
improvement  than  the  free  use  of  drain- 
tile.  It  is  now  a  well-settled  fact  that  a 
four  or  five  inch  tile,  placed  at  a  depth  of 
three  to  four  feet  on  both  sides  of  the 
traveled  road-beu,  must  precede  the  making 
of  good  gravel  or  stone  roads.  It  takes  less 
gravel  or  stone  to  make  a  good  road  on  a 
well  under-drained  bed,  and  costs  very 
much  less  afterward  to  keep  the  road  in  good 
repair. 

The  grading  of  the  road-bed,  so  that  the 
center  will  be  higher  than  the  land  on 
either  side,  except  in  cuts,  is  important; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  important  to  have  good 
ditches  with  free  outlets.  It  has  been  found 
that  dry  soil  will  take  up  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  half 
its  weight  of  water,  by  capillary  attraction, 
elevating  the  water  to  a  height  of  nearly 
three  feet.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
no  standing  water  left  by  the  road-side. 

Good  drainage  is  a  vital  subject,  because 
when  the  clay  subsoil  becomes  saturated 
with  water  immediately  after  a  winter's 
freeze,  the  travel  works  it  quickly  into  a 
mortar-like  condition,  aud  whatever  gravel 
has  been  put  upon  it  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  sea  of  mud. 

Experienced  road  supervisors  agree  that 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  under-drained 
roads  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  under 
drainage  in  two  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
furnishing  a  good  road  the  year  around, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

An  instance  in  point  is  that  of  a  graveled 
road  east  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  This 
road  was  tiled  in  the  manner  suggested 
before  the  gravel  was  put  on.  The  tile  ex- 
tended a  mile  beyond  the  gravel  for  over  a 
year.  All  this  time  the  tiled,  or  ungraveled, 
road  was  good  and  hard,  while  the  road 
beyond  the  tile  was  almost  impassable  at 
times.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  new 
prairie  roads  are  first  tiled  with  four,  five 
or  six  inch  tile,  and  with  little  or  no  eleva- 
tion in  the  center  to  carry  off  surface  water; 
they  are  found  to  be  much  better  than  roads 
elevated  and  not  under-drained. 

Where  roads  are  built  along  hill-sides, 
with  a  high  bank  on  one  side  and  a  decline 
from  the  other,  a  row  of  tile  on  the  upper 
side  only  is  needed.  With  good  drainage, 
an  even  grade  as  to  the  slopes  of  the  sides, 
and  a  soil  that  will  pack  solid,  the  question 
of  making  good  roads  is  practically  solved. 
In  grading  ditches  for  laying  the  tile,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  descent  should  not  be 
less  than  one  inch  to  the  hundred  feet. 
Where  the  outlets  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  three-inch  tile  will  answer;  but  for 
half  a  mile  four-inch  will  be  required.  If 
the  tiles  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  six  iuches 
with  round  stones  or  large  gravel,  which  is 
so  common  here,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 
  W.  M.  K. 

By  Trifling  with  a  Cold,  many  a  one 
allows  himself  to  drift  into  a  condition  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  some  latent,  dis- 
ease, wbifli  I  hereafter  takes  f  ull  iiosw-u  ion  of 
tho  syxtor;?.— Setter  euro  rout  Co!  l.>t  •  *i»ce~wlth 
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ACME'WASHER 

is  warranted  to  wash  collars 
and  wristbands  clean. 

CHURNS 

Butter  Workers!, 
Dog  Powers*  etc. 
^Special  terms  to  in 
trodace 

H.  H.  PALMER  CO 

40  Arch  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


CELLAR  STEPS  NO  MORE. 

A  Kitchen  Safe  with  con- 
tents, instantly  lowered  into 
cellar.  It  comes  up  of  its  own 
accord.  It  can  be  operated  any- 
where in  the  room  floor,  and  in 
those  carpeted,  and  no  obstruc- 
tion. A  child  can  operate  it.  It 
is  neat  and  very  durable.  Also 
a  Refrigerator  without  Ice, 
and  Dumb  Waiters.  Address 

AURORA  SflFF  AND  WAITER  CO. 

Boat  109,   Aurora,  Ind. 


Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  for  this  journal 
at  the  regular  price,  50  cents, 
will  receive  this  paper  one  year 
Free  as  a  reward  for  securing  the 
NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 
The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including-  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example:  Premium  No. 
60S.  Perfect  Corn  shelter,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  32;  or,  '-Eife  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  81.50— and  in 
either  ease  the  NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward ;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  Tlie  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.   It  may  be 
withdrawn. 
We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  SprtngflcM,  "  •  •. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nenri  si  iu  ^.ju 
ami  address 

1  IcipJi.:!,  or  5|i  igfield,  Ohio. 
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Smiles. 


HANNAH'S  WAY. 

She  has  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  way, 

A  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  manner, 
A  kind  of  a  sort  of  an  every  day, 

Yet  a  pooty  way  has  Hannah. 
The  way  she  tangles  and  tosses  her  head 

And  shakes  her  bangles  out, 
Wile  her  mouth  puts  on  a  compermize 

Betwixt  a  smile  an'  a  pout! 
No  other  girl  I'd  druther  have, 

No  other  girl  I'd  druther, 
On  account,  an'  because  er  things  er  this  sort, 

An'  one  thing  an'  another. 

She  has  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  way, 

A  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  manner, 
A  sort  of  a  way  that  you  can't  say, 

But  a  way  you  can  feel,  has  Hannah. 
An'  her  laugh  is  so  sweet,  an'  her  eyes  is  so 
bright, 

An'  her  ways  an'  her  talk  so  cute, 
An'  she  has  such  a  way  thet  you  cant  say, 

But  a  kind  of  a  way  to  suit. 
I  hain't  got  no  flow  er  langwidge  to  tell, 

But  she  beats  ev'ry  girl — ev'ry  other — 
On  account,  an'  because  er  things  er  this  sort, 

An'  one  thing  an'  another. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss,  in  the  Yankee  Blade. 


METHOD  IN  HER  MADNESS. 

She  called  him  birdy,  lovey,  dove, 
And  then  his  eye  bedimming, 

She  said,  "Don't  buy  those  trousers,  dear, 
My  ball-dress  needs  retrimming." 


WILLIAM'S  SHARP  PRACTICE. 

Sylvio  Zaletti,  the  banana  man, 
explains  to  his  friend,  Luigi 
Spaghetti,  the  organ  man,  how 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was 
founded. 
"You  see  it  coma  deesa  way, 
Luigi,  "Willa  da  Penn,  he  whata 
call  Quaker  man.  He  wanta  dosa  land.  He 
looka  like  vera  simple  man,  buta  he  noa  foola. 
He  vera  quiet,  noa  fighta,  noa  drinka,  nor 
chewa,  noa  carra  da  gun  or  da  stillett.  He 
leava  off  dosa  crazy  pants,  dosa  plug  hatta,  an' 
weara  broada-brimma  hatta,  an  hees  pan's 
reacha  only  to  da  knee,  an'  he  carra  da  brancha 
da  tree. 

"Da  Indiano  chief  taka  Willa  da  Penn  to 
hees  campa,  an'  Willa  be  smoka  peaca  da  pipe 
with  Indiano.  Da  all  smoka  da  pipe  'cept  one 
younga  dude  with  Willa,  who  lighta  da  cig- 
retto.  Indiano  chief  smella  da  air  an'  say, 
'Data  dog  stew  musta  be  burna,'  an'  Willa  da 
Penn  winka  young  man  trow  way  da  cigretto. 

"Den  all  eata  da  stew,  an'  afta  da  refresha- 
mento  Willa  da  Penn  maka  da  speechiment  to 
peop'  rounda  da  table,  justa  lika  Mista  Depew. 
He  say,  'I  giva  you  mora  ten  caska  fire-wat, 
for  alia  da  lan'  I  cover  up  wid  a  bulla  da  skin.' 
Indiano  chiefa  say,  'Giva  da  fire-wat',  taka  da 
lan'.'  Willa  da  Penn  he  cutta  da  bulla  skin  in 
stripa  an'  take  in  da  whole  stata,  an'  calla 
dat  stata  after  him  own  selfa.  Indiano  mad 
as  hornetto,  but  do  noa  good.  Drinka  fire-wat" 
goa  to  sleepa,  everyboda  in  stata;  peop' in  da 
Philadelph'  not  waka  up  yet."— Judge. 


REASON  ENOUGH. 

"Pardon  me,  Standoff,  but  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  why  you  always  allude  to 
Skidmore  as  your  hated  rival?" 

"Well,  Bunting,  it  is  simply  because  he  was 
my  rival  and  I  hate  him." 

"What  do  you  hate  him  for?" 

"Don't  you  know  we  were  both  aspirants  for 
the  hand  of  the  same  woman?" 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  but  you  won  her  and  mar- 
ried her  at  least  five  years  ago." 

"Exactly,"  growled  Standoff.  "Isn't  that 
reason  enough?" 


ENVY. 

Chicago  tramp — "Please,  mum,  me  fut's  on 
the  ground,  and  if  ye  could  spare  me  an  old 
pair  of  shoes  I'd  " 

Mrs.  McGone— "There  is  a  wedding  going  on 
in  that  big  house  across  the  street.  Just  you 
go  over  there  and  wait.  When  the  couple 
come  out  the  family  will  throw  a  lot  of  the 
bride's  old  shoes  after  her." 

Chicago  tramp—"  But,  mum,  they'd  be  too 
small." 

Mrs.  McGone— "Ah,  wait  till  you  see  her 
feet!" 


A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

Young  wife— "Oh,  dear!  this  recipe  for 
chicken  salad  says  four  cloves,  and  I  haven't 
one  in  the  house.   What  shall  I  do?" 

Cook— "Didn't  you  go  to  the  theater  last 
night,  mum?" 

Young  wife— "Why,  yes,  Bridget." 

Cook— "Well,  the  master's  coat  is  up-stairs." 


ALARMING,  IF  TRUE. 

Justice— "How  do  jou  explain  your  being 
found  inside  Colonel  Ginger's  chicken-coop 
last  night?" 

Leftover  Jackson— "De  trufe  is,  ledge,  I 
made  all  ma  'rangements  ter  git  up  'arly  in  the 
mohnin',  and  wanted  to  sleep  whah  I  cud  heah 
de  roosters  crow." 


QUITE  A  TRAVELER. 

Snooper— "I'd  have  you  know  I  come  of  a 
good  family." 

Ricketts— "You  must  have  traveled  a  long 
distance." 


JUST  WHAT  HE  WANTED. 

Prospective  father-in-law— "Oh,  what  is  that 
wedding-check  ink,  young  lady?" 

Young  lady — "Why,  that's  a  new  patent. 
You  write  a  check  at  night,  present  it  to  the  1 
bride,  and  it  fades  out  in  daylight." 

Prospective  father-in-law — "Ah,  give  me 
three  bottles." 


THE  ONLY  CHANCE  HE  HAD. 

Mrs.  McCordle— "It  strikes  me  that  it  is  aw- 
fully disagreeable  for  you  to  talk  in -your  sleep 
every  night." 

McCordle — "I  agree  with  you,  my  dear;  but  I 
have  to  improve  my  opportunity,  you  know." 


IN  GOOD  HANDS. 

Consumptive— "So  you  make  a  specialty  of 
caring  for  invalids?" 

Landlady— "Yes,  indeed.  I  let  out  furnished 
rooms,  my  husband  is  a  doctor,  and  I  have  a 
brother  here  in  the  undertaking  business." 


A  BUSINESS  LOSS. 

He — "Even  the  undertaker  was  overcome 
with  grief." 

She^'Was  he  a  relative?" 

He— "Xo;  but  the  deceased  was  the  only 
doctor  in  the  town."— Life. 


PRECAUTION. 

Goldrich— "I've  fixed  it  so  there  will  be  no 
contest  over  my  will." 

Silvercash — "Impossible  ?" 

Goldrich— "Not  at  all.  I've  left  everything 
to  the  lawyers." 


DIFFERENT  THEN. 

Clara— "He  has  told  me  that  he  loves  me." 
Maude— "A  month  ago  he  told  me  the  same 
thing." 

Clara — "Ah,  but  that  was  before  he  met  me." 


A  NEW  READING. 

Fitz— "What  does  R.  S.  V.  P.  stand  for?" 

Mac — Well,  to  judge  by  the  conduct  of  some 
society  people,  I^should  say  it  means  Rush  in, 
Shake  hands,  Victual  up  and  Put!" 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"Yes,"  said  the  waiter,  "everything  first- 
class.  Our  steaks  and  wines  are  rare  old  arti- 
cles, sir." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"A  lulu"  is  a  slang  phrase  signifying,  we 
think,  a  soft  snap.  Perhaps  the  phrase  was 
originally  "a  Honolulu,"  but  we  don't  know. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  in  all  the  time 
night  latches  have  been  in  use,  one  with  a 
funDel-shaped  key-hole  and  pointed  key  has 
not  been  invented. 

Mistress — "Come,  Anna;  have  you  found  the 
ribbon  for  my  hair?" 

Maid — "Yes,  please,  mum ;  but  now  I  have 
mislaid  the  hair."— El  Vascongado. 

George— "I  wonder  why  Ethel  calls  me  her 
chrysanthemum  ?" 

Binks— "She  may  have  discovered  the  fact 
that  you  haven't  a  cent."— Brooklyn  Life. 

Yabsley — "I  tell  you,  when  I  see  one  of  these 
hard-working,  patient  school-ma'ams,  I  feel 
like  taking  off  my  hat  to  her  in  reverence." 

Mudge— "I  tried  that  once  and  her  brother 
kicked  me  clear  across  the  street." — Indianap- 
olis Journal. 

"Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  at  home?"  was 
asked  of  a  little  girl  who  answered  the  bell. 
"Yes.'* 

"Are  they  engaged?" 

The  small  girl  looked  horrified  as  she  an- 
swered, "Why,  they  are  married!" 

First  lady  (off  for  a  journey)— "I  hope  we've 
got  the  right  train." 

Second  lady— "I  asked  seventeen  trainmen 
and  ninety-three  passengers  if  this  train  went 
to  Blankville,  and  they  all  said  yes,  so  I  guess 
we're  all  right." — New  York  Weekly. 


HOME STUDY- 


General  Agents 

rnonej.  New  pUn.  Get  terms.       f  »«™*! 


A  thorough  and  practical  Bus- 
iness Education  in  Book-keep- 
ing. Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MAIL  at 
student's  borne.  Low  rates.  Cat.  and  Trial  lesson  6c. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wfcn'.fd  in  ererT  owinrr  to  sell  an<J 

appoint  *znitA  forTheWorld'  S 
Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated.  Bis 

&  Sonj.  199  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  taking  ONE  or  more 
of  "BEECHAM'S  PILLS"  with 
a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning. 

Painless.  Effectual.  Covered  with  a  tasteless,  soluble  coating. 
"  Worth  a  guinea  a  box."— Price  only  25  cents. 
Of  all  druggists,  or  a  box  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25cts.  In  stamps  by 
B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale  o^m^reparation  . 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDSA  L,.  SMT1HE.  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mention  paper. 


iWILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.: 


it  %  £            -          AEE  CXMABRIED-Sma  yoor  e>°**  muu*  «4 

■  T              ^\  1  I  2  ce=u  pc^ip.  a  =  i  recei.*  tj  return           ■  p!w«i< 

■  I      ■    %0  M          ...      CLIMAX,       9  C  A.,.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J*  n  p\  ^^5*-d  2c  lump  tor  ti.  LARGEST  6A.MPLI  BOOK  » 
MA  F%  UaiMiii:"  bii.a  mat.  mik  fhsx*.  •aT*Iop*  ud  eallinx  emi4m 
•  ■  ■  *  m^  ^^«T«-oOu*i.  BUCKS YK  CAE.D  CO..  LACYYLLLS.  OHIO. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harpeb  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

^\  A   ^>  3^  O  WE  LEAD  IN  LkT£~T  STYLES  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Li&K  UnrAS^  BASSETS,  LACB  EDGE  CARDS.  Bte.  SAM- 

■^**PLES2,.    CT.ISTrtS  RRiW     n  TVTf.KYIT  T  «  CON'S 

U  r  1!   11/  1  UTC  n  *>eryeount7,todi3tributecircuI:ir3<^*LT. 
flnfH    VfUN  1  I"  1  1  Ca~H  PAID.    Eoeiosa  Stamp,  AUVEBT1SEES' 
I1lk.il    llflll  1  UUbcEEAD.  No.  63  Bnln,,  NEW  YOSK  CITS. 

3 1  PATENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN  comc!«te.  1 FOBGET  ME  SOT  ALBUM 
^*^W^^4D0  Album  Tom, 4c,  i ;  110*.  JEWEL  CO. , CLLKTONVILLE,  C  0 N  .V . 

fl     ■  niPA  Make  men's  wages  writingfornie  sthoine.  For 
■    A  1 1 1  I"  \  terms  send  self -addressed  and  stamped  enrei. 
kftUILOope.  HIS8  RUTH  CHESTER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

M           A  CARDS,  MOTTOES.  GAME*    PUZZLIS.  fcc.    ■  Hid — r~T=j — J 
CLfTJO  AGP3  FULL  OUTFIT  &  TEIS  BIKG,  2  CT3. 

W  TCTTLE  ilFG.  CO,  NORTH  EAT  EX,  CONN.  ^SBPl^ 

C               Cf»D  A  ft  PICTURES.  ACTO.TBBS23*RlDDLX3  CDCC 
S>CJD  OUnAr:  STTLEi  OF  CARDS  Zz.  A  PRE*- 8  NT  rKtC 
V  W  JlitiSHL  FARDKB  *  CO.,  M0NT0W14S.  CONN.  UifiS 

■  APUTC  wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid. 
RI|PN  1  ^  At  home  ortj>  travel.  Team  Tarnished 
NUkll  ■  W  free.  P. O.VICKEBY, Augusta, Me. 

ft  a  rtnn  rnn  iaao     sample  styles  ast>  list  or 

CARDS  FOR  I893.^^s^^^EoW 

1  AH  ire  Who  do  writing  for  me  at  home  make  $18.00 
LnulM  weekly.  Eeply,  with  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope,  Camila  A.  Aveet,  Box  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

«£r^TUUn  HAITI  C  tkiDPen.Scarf  PimWatch  Chain.  Col- 
lar  Button,  Cuff  Buttons,  and  omi  new  POPCLAB  MONTHLY 
8  moe.,Bll for  10c  &  S*.  for  portag*.  CLINTON  BROS.,  CLurrosvTLLS.CoM. 

w          fast  selling  articles.     Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
r^l  ■   money  made.      Prices  low,    write  quick. 

Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  29.    Holly,  Mich. 

9000  PAYING  WORK  FOR  LADIES.  No  canvassing;  easy, 

no  ri  n  or  \r/iTb  it  hr,  in         Qanrl  cto-niTiarl  an          nnn           T  H 

(K«jgM^^T0UR  NAME  on  25  Lovely  Cards,  perfect  Gems;  and  Preml> 
V|K^pQms,  1  Ring,  Fountain  Pen,  Gaff  Bottom,  Collar  Button,  &c*rf 
m                  Pia,  Watch  chain,  etc;  all.  with  oar  new  Popular  MonthlT.3  mo*, 
for  10c,  tad  2c  oosttge.  JEWEL  CAKD  CO.,  CUNTO.NVXLLX,  CONN. 

MILLER,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mention  paper. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Cline  Mfg.  Co., 
67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CANNOT  b*  told  frois  a 
.  cigar.      Hade  of  asbestos. 
_  Holds  a  large  pipeful  of  to- 

bacco. ~ LastsroTyears.  Sample  by  mail  sill)  agent's  catalogue,  10c  m 
stamps.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

MIICT  LUlin  Agents  AT  ONCE.  Sample 
InUO  I  n fl  V  t  3aehlock(Pat.ls9-2)  freebymaU 
for  2c.  Stamp.  Immense.  Inrivalled.  Only  good 
oneeTermvented.  Beats  weights.  Sales  unparalleled, 
6lS  a  Day.  WrU-c  sm'cA,  UroUard  &  Co.,  Phila. 


GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL  PLATING 

A  Trade  Easily  Learned;  cost  little  to  start.  I  will  fur- 
nish outfits  and  give  work  in  part  payment.  Circulars 
free.  W.  LOWET,  4  Barclar  St.,  New  York. 


AWOMAN'S  SUCCESS!!^ 

at  Home.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  rfaders.  Send  stamp, 
(Ho  humbug).   UBS.  J.  A.  ILANSIXG,  Hoi  15.  Anna,  Ohio. 


ONCE  A  WOMAN  Sees  onr  Rotary  Biacnitan* 
CateCutters^he  wiU  buy  tbem  No.2  cnts  round. 
No  i  square.  Samples  of  eitber  mailed  for  15c., 
both  for  25c  AGENTS  WANTED.  Columbia 
Specialty  Mfg  Co.  32^0  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 


Coin  Money  selling 
Beveridge's  Automatic 
Cooker.  Every  woman 
huys.  Best  and  cheapest 
cooker  sold.  Hip  Profits  to  good  workers,  male  or 
female.  Sample's  weight  12  oz.  Adv'g  matter  furnished 
For  circulars  address  W.  £.  BE  VE RIDGE,  Baltimore, Md- 


AGENTS 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOJtll 
EIUPLOfJULENT. 
ksadi  as  mailing'  circulars,  ad 
_  "  dressing  envelopes,  etc..  will 
make  820  a  week.  Work  steady.  Ho  Can?  as  sine.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting"  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-Operatire  Toilet  Co.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


OUR  NAME  on  25  BEAUTIFUJ,_CARDS 


.Mbnm.  1  Ein*.  1  Pocit*  Pencil  lm%.  Boll  P«t.  , 

FIT  of  4i0  SAMPLE  CARDS.  SCBAP  PICTCEE5  A  - 
ALLluc  K1KG  CAflD  CO..  NORTH  HaVEN.CONN. 


5A3E  05  25  LOVELY  C1EDS 


*  FOUNT-  {■ ' 
I  HAN  DEE  E-  >i: 


10c    ivy  CARD  CO..  HAJIDEH.  CSS. 


VLIIID  "  *  IMF  an  25 Carta.  NZW  STTLES ■ 

TUUn  llASVIC  THIS  WE££,  Auto.  Alborn.1 
375  AlbomTt^(.Einr,PeDca.POC>"TAl>'  PKS,Init:»l « 
HiEdit'f.  Agent's  Sew  Simplts  A  STOET  PAPERS* 
U0M33,  AiXlOc    CLINTON  *  C 0.(  H0BX& EAV£^t  QOHH* 


kcODpl^UdatAtlOc  lis 


XAME  OX  25 
Lovely  Cards,  ( 

I  Einjr.l  Paocil.l  Hkad- 
k*rai«f.lP<a  k  HoldMV 
ja« of  H»ppr-Go-Lc«k-T.  «'-!«  18x18; 

^faa2c  HOLLY  CARP  CO.,  NORTH  HAY£N,  OUM5 


"Do  You 


WANT  A  rlCTTaEof  Tobt  r.tan  HC3BASD 
or  WIPE  FBEE1"  irpt^S^diua,  fc. 
poaup  to  niu.T  CO^   9  C  A.^.  CHICAGO. 


ni  llfP  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
f  I  o  ¥  Cluh  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
■  kfl  Itf  T  DENISON.PnbUsher.Chicago. 

self  taught,  without  notes,  50  cts. 
_  BANJO.  81.  Circular  and  cat.  of  in- 
'struments  FREE,  A.  Fabei.  So  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago. 


QUITAR 

^^struments  FE 


(ItlR  DIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
WWII  wir  test  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bacbmanville,  Pa. 


FREE 


TO  All  Either  Violin,  Guitar.  Banjo  or 
'  UMUL  Mandolin  player's  guide.  Well 
worth  $1.  C.  A.  Lohman,  St.  Louis,  Ma 


SEND 

Musical  Instruments. 

w.  Stoet.  26 Central  St. .Boston.  Masj 


for  our  list  of  19  Cat*, 
logs    of    Music  and 


BICYCLE 


TO  AXT  BOT  OR  GIRL 

aaderl8  7Mraofft$e«bovill«ork  tar 
UiilUrachooL  NO  340XZT  XEEHEP. 
E*oA  ihi.  ad*,  to  A,  CURTIS  *  CO.. 
«9W£SI  ^UU\CrST.,CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NOVELTIES 


AGENTS 

Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  gent  free 
V.  Cuitreeo  Uf;,  Co.,  134  Tan  Bortn  St.,  Chicago,  niintii 

fvuer  u#  a~mt  "richT  aw aT  rZTk  i 

I  Id  In  fff  n  IV  I  men  in  every  section  of  America  | 
.  to  represent  us,  advertise  and  keep  our  show  cards  tacked  - 
■  up  in  towns,  on  trees  and  fences  along  public  roads.  Steadv  ' 
Jworkinvourowncounrv.  #75  A  MOXTII  SALARY  I 
I  and  EXPENSES  Advanced  Every  15  Days  when  I 
|  .tarted.   J.  H.  SCHAAF  4c  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.  | 


J^YOID        L-OSI1TG  LETTERSTT 

By  sending  S-O  Cents,  'in  silver,  for  25 
ENVELOPES  with  Name,  Address  and  Keturn 
Phrase  printed  on  corner,  sent  prepaid. 

Ebvklopb  Pbixtino  Co.,  Sherodsville,  0. 

EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  this  disease  be  cured  ?  Most  physicians  eay 
No — /say,  Yes;  allforms  and  the  worst  cases.  Af- 
i  ter  30  years  stndy  and  experiment  I  have  found  the 
remedy. — Epilepsy  is  cured  by  it;  cured,  not  sub- 
dued by  opiates — the  old,  treacherous,  quack  treat- 
ment. Do  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  purse,  past  outrages  on  your  confidence,  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  My  remedy 
is  of  to-day.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy— sent  free  for  trial 
Mention  Post-Office  and  Express  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

Wtttttttttttttttttttttttt* 

£  A  GRAND  DISCOVERY!!  3 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress immediatelv.  »We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  S5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Meution  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1013,  Aneusta,  Me. 


Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ayS* 

VflTH  !«  OTHER  LATEST  EOSG3.  COURTSHIP  IK  14  ACTS,  S^OMPLETl 
STOEIEi  BY  i  ASIOCS  AUTHORS.  BUD6ET  OF  WIT  AXD  TUN.  9UTDE  TO  PER- 
FECT ETIQUETTE.  ALL  THESE  BOOKS.  MUSIC.  Ac.  .ci  SAMPLES  OF  EVERf 
ELKO  OF  CAEH  USED,  FOE  ONLY  10  cu.  ALLLSO  A,  CO..  LCBfiAJL  CONK. 


f*f\ LMCIII  T"  A  Specialist  while  youi 
V*Vy  HOUL  I  j>itease  is  Curable.  If 

you  are  suffering  with  disorders  of  the  Stomach, 
Kidneys  or  Liver  you  can  be  treated  and  cured 
at  your  own  home.  Medicines  furnished  and  analy- 
sis of  urine  free. 

PATIISTS  TKEATED  BY  MAIL. 
For  Question  blanks  etc.  address  with  6c.  in  stamps. 

F.  J.  NOBLE,  M.  D.  Specialist, 
1044  North  Kedzle  Ave.,  CH1CACO.  ILLS. 


$30  to  $50 

A 

WEEK 


•JKnives,  Forks  and  Spoonstoconsumers :  a  solid  metal^ 
J*as  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  off :  goods  guaran-T 
pteedtowear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of^ 
•■silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime :  agents  average  trom^ 
••S50  to  $100  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-^ 
*.where,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metau4 
•.Goods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
fedaily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  ^ 
LSTANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass.^ 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
manor  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  everv  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  Ton  can 
make  $700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  31  anager.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL  QUEEN  MAB'S 

carious  eccentricities  are  illustrated  by  fine  original 
engravings  in  Dr.  O.  P.  Brown's  unique  Shakes- 
pearian Almanac  for  1S93.  Specimen  copy 
mailed  on  receipt  of  address  on  post  card.  Address 
J.  Gibson  Brown,  47  Grand  St .,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  (■  New  Comic  Return  Envel- 
^9  opea  1  be.  25  tine  white  XX 
(size  6)  Envelopes  wi  th  njujie  and  Ad- 
dress neatly  printed  15c  lOOeithtr 
style  40c  *Not«  Heads  to  match, 
neatly  printed,  same  price.  New 
Columbian  Nickel  Self  Inking  Pock- 
et Stamp,  with  this  cut  and  nuns 
aud  address  in  Rubber  £*c.,t>iorti. 
F  KAN  KLIN  P'T-G  CO., 
Mew  Haven*  Cons* 


Garfield  Teas 

Cures  Constipation,  Restores  Complexion,  Saves  Doctors' 
Bills.  Samplefree.  GakfieldTeaCo.,319 w . 46th St., N. Y. 

Cures  Sick  Headache 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    &    luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Kestore  Gray- 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,aBd$1.0Qat  Druggists 


We  want  a  man  In  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex 


penge§  deposited  in  vour  bank  every  15 
days.  ME  DO- ELECTRO  CO.Cincinnatt.O, 


nCACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

lirjir  by  reek's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Cushk.na.  Whup«ri 
beard.  SuccesafulwbeaallreroedlesfaiL  SolJrnrp 
only  by  F.  Hisoox,  8&*  B'way.N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proof,  r  KCL 

I1TI  mr  Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
U  I  H  I  IK  I-  'orciroular.  Address  Capt.W.l. 
II  U  I     I  U  1 1  L  Collins*. Sraitlnillf.Jeffersonlo.5V 

Poeitiye  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  T>t.\V.  S.  • 
Bice,  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


.  VlJ  Uii  t* 


ACTUM  A    DB.  TAFT'S  ASTHMALENE 
■  n  ITI  M-pimr  f|ncvcr  fails;  send  us  your 
adrtross,  we  will  mail  trial  W II II C  U  BOTTLE        D  C  C 

THE  DR.  TAFT  IROS.  M.  CO. , ROCHESTER, N. T.  r  Ktt 


If  afflicted  with 
■ore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


/ 

April  15,  1S93. 
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HOW  CONTRACTS  ARE  MADE. 

To  make  an  agreement  bind- 
ing, one  party  must  make  an 
offer,  and  the  other  accept  it. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  bar- 
gain. The  parties  must  be  of 
the  same  mind  at  the  same 
time.  A  man  asks  a  dealer  what  the  price 
of  an  article  is;  the  dealer  answers, 
giving  the  price;  the  buyer  says  he  will 
take  it.  There  is  no  contract  here  unless 
the  dealer  then  agrees  to  sell  it.  When  a 
man  makes  an  offer  and  another  accepts  it, 
the  second  must  let  the  first  know  that  he 
-accepts  it.  If  a  man  agrees  to  guarantee 
that  another  will  pay  for  what  he  purchases, 
those  who  trust  the  party  on  the  faith  of 
the  guaranty,  must  notify  the  person  who 
made  it,  or  he  will  not  be  bound. 

Again,  if  one  otters  to  pay  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a  horse,  the  seller  to  accept 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  proposer  is 
not  bound  unless  the  other  does  accept 
within  that  time.  More  than  this,  one  who 
makes  an  otter  can  withdraw  it  any  time 
before  it  is  accepted. 

If  an  offer  is  made  and  no  time  is  stated 
for  the  buyer  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
make  the  bargain,  the  buyer  must  decide 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  length  of 
time  that  is  reasonable  differs  according  to 
the  commodity  that  is  bargained  for.  Rail- 
way and  mining  shares,  for  example,  must 
be  bought  quickly  or  not  at  alls  for  the  law 
will  not  permit  a  buyer  to  wait  until  the 
price  of  goods  is  sure  to  have  changed  be- 
fore deciding.  With  other  things  that  have 
a  steady  value  a  longer  time  for  reflecting 
is  permitted. 

The  offer  must  be  accepted  as  it  is  made. 
If  a  seller  offers  ten  barrels  of  flour  at  six 
dollars  a  barrel,  he  is  notfcound  to  sell  five 
barrels  at  that  rate.  When  land  is  offered 
for  sale  and  the  buyer  offers  to  take  it  if 
the  title  proves  to  be  good,  the  buyer  has 
not  made  a  contract  that  will  bind  the 
seller. 

A  contract  that  is  made  in  sport,  or  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  is  not  binding. 

If  a  man  makes  a  promissory  note  while 
showing  another  how  well  he  can  write, 
the  note  is  not  binding  upon  him  unless  it 
has  been  sold  to  some  person  who  knew 
nothing  about  it  and  paid  for  it. 

A  man  who  is  embarrassed  in  business 
gives  a  bill  of  sale  of  hisproperty  to  a  friend, 
so  as  to  cheat  creditors.  No  contract  exists 
and  the  creditors  can  hold  the  property 
But  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  bill  of 
sale  is  made  out  can  hold  the  goods  against 
the  fraudulent  debtor. 
.  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  often  seen  in 
newspaper  articles.  We  read  that  a  lady 
•  and  gentleman  go  through  the  marriage 
ceremony  at  a  public  entertainment  to 
amuse  their  friends,  and  afterward  find 
that  they  are  really  married.  This  is  not 
true.  The  marriage  contract  is  no  more 
binding  than  any  other  contract  unless  it 
is  made  and  intended  seriously,  not  in 
sport. 

The  contract  must  be  made  freely  and 
not  under  compulsion.  If  a  robber  holds  a 
pistol  at  a  traveler's  head  and  threatens  to 
shoot  him  unless  he  gives  a  note  for  a  sum 
of  money,  the  note  thus  obtained  is  worth- 
less. Again,  a  landlord  takes  a  boarder's 
wedding  suit  from  him  on  the  day  the 
latter  is  to  be  married,  and  refuses  to  give 
it  up  until  a  note  is  given  for  board  due. 
The  landlord  cannot  enforce  the  payment 
of  a  note  so  given. 

False  statements  made  by  either  party 
will  make  a  contract  worthless.  If  a  per- 
son buys  land,  the  seller  saying  that  there 
are  twenty -five  acres  in  the  plot,  the  buyer 
may  refuse  to  accept  it  if  there  are  in  fact 
only  twenty-three  acres. 


HOW  TO  FIND  SHORE  IN  A  FOG. 

A  Floridian  scientist  gives  the  following 
useful  hint  to  those  excursionists  who 
may  happen  to  get  caught  out  on  the  water 
in  a  fog:  "Going  one  night  from  Jackson- 
ville to  Mandarin  in  a  small  sail-boat,  and 
accompanied  by  several  natives,  the  wind 
'died  out'  so  that  we  had  to  take  to  the 
oars.  Soon  a  dense  fog  enveloped  us  so 
that  we  could  not  see  twenty  feet  ahead. 
The  experienced  boatmen  stopped  rowing, 
and  said  'we  would  have  to  wait  for  day, 
or  till  the  fog  cleared  away,  they  not 
knowing  in  which  direction  to  steer;  if  we 
attempted  to  move  we  were  likely  to  go 
back  to  Jacksonville  or  somewhere  else 
they  did  not  wish  to  be ;  that  there  was  no 
way  to  fiud  the  shore,  or  determine  their 
course  without  a  compass.'  I  at  once  stood 
up  in  the  boat  and  hallooed.  Soon  the 
echo  came  back.   Pointing  in  the  direction 


from  which  the  echo  came,  I  said,  'There  is 
the  nearest  land.'  Rowing  a  half  mile  in 
the  direction  of  the  echo,  we  soon  reached 
the  laud,  and  'coasted'  home.  The  boat- 
men expressed  great  surprise  that  they 
had  been  on  the  river  all  their  lives,  and 
had  never  thought  of  so  simple  and  easy  a 
plan  to  find  the  shore  when  lost  in  a  fog. 
A  knowledge  of  so  simple  a  fact  saved  me 
many  a  dismal  hour,  night  and  day,  too, 
on  the  river.  Fishermen  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  this,  have  told  me  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  would  often  have  saved  them 
from  whole  nights  of  useless  toil,  and 
would  have  been  worth  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  their  business.  Steamboat  pilots 
may  also  be  benefited.  I  have  seen  them 
run  ashore  wif.li  the  echo  striking  them  in 
their  teeth.  During  a  fog  the  atmosphere 
is  so  saturated  with  moisture  that  it  is  a 
better  conductor  of  sound  than  when  dry. 
Two  results  follow:  First,  sound  travels 
faster,  and  hence  the  echo  returns  more 
speedily,  and  second,  the  sound  is  heard 
more  distinctly.  Remembering  these  two 
facts,  a  person  with  a  little  practice  can 
soon  determine  the  approximate  distance 
of  the  nearest  land  or  woods." 


GRANT'S  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
on  the  evening  of  April  14th,  was  associated 
in  General  Grant's  memory  with  his  own 
narrow  escape  from  a  similar  fate.  In  a 
conversation  reported  in  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller, he  said : 

"Lincoln  had  promised  to  go  the  theater, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  with  him.  While  I 
was  with  the  president  a  note  came  from 
Mrs.  Grant  saying  that  she  must  leave 
Washington  that  night.  She  wanted  to  go 
to  Burlington  to  see  her  children.  Some 
incident  of  a  trifling  nature  had  made  her 
resolve  to  leave  that  evening. 

"I  was  glad  to  have  it  so,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  theater.  So  I  made  my 
excuses  to  Lincoln,  and  at  the  proper  hour 
we  started  for  the  train. 

"As  we  were  driving  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  a  horseman  drove  past  us  on  the 
gallop,  and  back  again  around  our  carriage, 
looking  into  it. 

"Mrs.  Grant  said,  'There  is  the  man  who 
sat  near  us  at  lunch  to-day,  with  some  other 
men,  and  tried  to  overhear  our  conversa- 
tion. He  was  so  rude  that  we  left  the 
dining-room.  Here  he  is  now  riding  after 
us.' 

"I  thought  it  was  only  curiosity,  but 
learned  afterward  that  the  horseman  was 
Booth.  It  seemed  that  I  was  to  have  been 
attacked,  and  Mrs.  Grant's  sudden  resolve 
to  leave  changed  the  plan. 

"A  few  days  afterward  I  received  an 
anonymous  letter  from  a  man  saying  that 
he  had  been  detailed  to  kill  me,  that  he 
rode  on  my  train  as  far  as  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  as  my  car  was  locked  he  failed  to  get 
in.   He  thanked  God  that  he  had  failed. 

"I  remembered  that  the  conductor  had 
locked  our  car,  but  how  true  the  letter  was 
I  cannot  say.  I  learned  of  the  assassina- 
tion as  I  was  passing  through  Philadelphia. 
I  turned  around,  took  a  special  train  and 
came  on  to  Washington.  It  was  the 
gloomiest  day  of  my  life." 


OPAQUE  GLASS  FOR  COFFINS. 

Dr.  A.  Mayer  proposes  a  new  mode  of 
burial.  For  wooden  coffins  he  would  sub- 
stitute glass  ones;  the  glass  thick  and 
opaque,  and  hermetically  closed  with  a 
silicated  mastic  as  inalterable  as  the  glass. 
So  inclosed,  bodies  would  give  out  neither 
gases  nor  liquids,  and  would  have  no  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  public  health.  The 
body,  moreover,  might  be  preserved  in- 
definitely from  decomposition  by  substitu- 
tion of  an  antiputrid,  gaseous  atmosphere, 
under  suitable  pressure,  for  the  air  contained 
in  thecoffin.  For  this  purpose  two  tubulures 
would  be  added — one  for  entrance  of  the 
gas,  the  other  for  exit  of  the  air.  If  car- 
bonic acid  were  used,  the  difference  of 
density  of  that  gas  and  air  would  render 
the  operation  very  easy.  This  mode  of 
preservation,  it  is  claimed,  would  present 
all  the  advantages  of  embalming,  without 
mutilation  or  great  expense.  Glass  coffins 
would  allow  of  deferring  burial,  as  is  some- 
times desirable.  In  the  case  of  death  dur- 
ing voyage,  the  body  need  not  be  consigned 
to  the  sea,  but  could  be  kept  till  arrival. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice^  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure  of  Consumption.  Bronchitis,  Catarrh. 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a 

Sositive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all 
[ervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  wiii  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe  in  German, French  or  Eng- 
lish, with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  etamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  A.  Noyeb,  S20  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  H.Y. 


Derma-Royalo  Is  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  that  a  whole  bottle  may  be  drank  without  the  least  serious  effect. ,  | 


IiOYELY  WHITE  HMDS. 


Nothing  will  CURE,  CLEAR  and  WHITEN 
the  skin  so  quickly  as 

J)EKMS-^OYSIxE 

The  new  discovery  for  curing  cutaneous  affections, 
removing  discolorations  from  the  cuticle  and 
bleaching  and  brightening  the  complexion. 

THERE  NEVER  WAS  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT. 
It  is  as  harmless  as  dew  and  so  simple  a  child 
can  use  it.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Physicians 
and  its  sure  results  warraut  us  in  offering 
*RSnO  REWARD.- To  assure  the  public  of  its 

Wt>\J\J  ,  merits  we  agree  to  forfeit 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash,  for  any  case  of  eczema, 
pimples,  blotches,  moth-patches,  brown  spots,  liver 
spots,  blackheads,  ugly  or  muddy  skin,  unnatural 
redness,  freckles,  tan  or  any  other  cutaneous  dis- 
colorations or  blemishes,  (excepting  birth-marks, 
scars,  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  kindred  nature) 
that  Derma-Koyalo  will  not  quickly  remove  and 
cure.  We  also  agree  to  forfeit  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
to  any  person  whose  Bkin  can  be  injured  in  the 
sligh  test  possible  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose  com- 
plexion (no  matter  in  how  bad  condition  it  may  be), 
will  not  be  cleared,  whitened,  improved  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  use  of  Derma-Koyale. 

Put  np  In  elegant  style  fn  lnr^e  eight-ounce  bottles. 
Priee.  81.00.  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 
WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  ANYONE  A 


I 


yWE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SEND  ANYONE  A 
NE  DOLLAR  BOTTLE  FOR  NOTHING 
VTRODUCE  IT.   3®" SEND  US  YOUR  FULL  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS  TODAY 
DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  Corner  Baker  &  Vine  Streets,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


ALltAVI.S  is  a  positive  cure  for  Kidney,  Liver 
and  Urinary  Diseases.  It  is  trom  the  new  Polynesian 
shrub,  KAVA-KAVA  (botanical  name:  Piper  Methys~ 
ticum),  described  in  New  York  World,  Feb.  8,  1893, 
and  Medical  Gazelle,  of  Dec.,  1892.  Endorsed  by  the 
Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Specific 
in  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Diabetes,  Bright's 
Disease,  Casts  or  Brick-Dust  deposits,  Rheumatism, 
I  iusk  St.  Ilr>inaru  Dicaseae  Jaundice,  Female  Complaints,  pain  in  back,  etc. 
LlVtSI  Of.  Ul  Midi  y  Ulat}dac5.  Sold  by  Druggists  at\x  Dollar  a  Boltle.  To  prove  the 
merits  of  thi3  Wonderful  Discovery,  and  for  Introduction,  we  will  send  you  One  Bottle  FEEE, 
Express  Prepaid.  We  know  It  is  a  Positive  Cure.  A  Trial  costs  nothing.  Give  Post-office  and  near- 
est  Express  office.   Address  CHURCH  KIDNEY  CURE  CO.,  Albany  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FREE  CURE. 

Kidney 


I  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  century.  Safe. 
J  speedy,  sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic 
Gout,  Syphilitic  Rheumatism,  Skin  diseases  and 
Dropsical  tendencies.  All  cured  promptly  by  this  remedy. 
It  has  cured  hundreds,  and  will  cure  where  instructions  are  followed. 
Purifies  the  blood  and  regulates  the  system.  Large  hot.,  $2,  3  for  $5.  Reg.,  $1.25 
3  for  $3,  delivered.  Cat.  tree,  with  ref.lBurt  Chemical  Co.,  Box  25,  Cambridge,  O. 


<BO  81  Sow  Buys  »  Bneber  Solid  Silverine  Wafch  witU 


THE  CASE 
Warranted  for 
a  life-ttine. 
Works  for 
5  YEARS. 


STEM' 
WISD. 


beats  per  hour) 
welljeweled.bal- 
ance  set  down 
and  well  protect- 
ed, and  every 
watch  regulated 
before  shipment. 
Tho  case  Is  the 
strongest  made, 
with  extra  heavy 
beveled  glass, 
and  has  no  equal 
for  general  use. 
We  will  send  this 
watch,  with  writ- 
ten guarantee, by 
express,  for  your 
examination, and 
if  you  are 
fully  Battened, 
pay  the  ex- 
press agent  $3.85, 
and  express 
charges,  and  the 
watch  Is  yours; 
otherwise  you 
pay  nothing  and 
the  watch  will  be 
returned  at  our 
e  x  p  ense.  New 
Book  free. 

W  8.  MORRIS, 
Wholesale  Watches 
A  Jewelry.  273  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  ' 


Mention  this  paper. 


f.sff.\SPicfuresque  Chicago 
^GUIDE™™  WORLD'S  FAIR 

200  Magnificent  Engravings,  costing  nearly 
$10,000,  taken  especially  for  this  book.  Greatestsel- 
Ur  of  recent  years.  Special  terms  to  agents.  Canvass- 
ing outfit  free,  add  25c.  for  postage.  Freight  paid. 
Complete  copy  mailed  for  retail  price  $1.50. . 
R.  H.  WOODWARD  &.  CO.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Agents  wanted  for  other  books  and  Bibles.  Credit  given 

IQX  ABOVE  FACTORY  COST 

-  \87  buys  a  W5.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
$1 8. 98  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  st:<le 
machine  in,  the  world.  25  different  styles .  fi 
intermediate  prices  .Warranted  10  years. 
Weare  the  only  manufacturers  selling  ma- 
chines  direct.  Send  for  catalogue  PXO* 
Terms  forsecuring  a  sewing  machineFREB 

CHICAGO  SEWIK3  MACHINE  CO.  Gticago,!U. 


FREE  TO  ALL! 

We  will  send  Modern  Stories  a  large  16  page,  64  column, 
Story  I'aper.  handsomely  illustrated  and  Ailed  with  short 
and  serial  stories  by  the  best  authors,  4  months  on  trial 
for  lO  cents.  If  you  will  send  us,  at  the  time  you  sub- 
scribe,  the  names  and  addresses  of  4  friends  who  like  to  read 
stories,  we  will  send  you  Free  lO  Complete  Novels 
by  famous  Authors,  all  nicely  bound  in  handsome  covers. 
Ibis  liberal  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  paper.  Address; 
MOUER.V  STORIES,  635  Jlrondwaj,  New  York 


r  d  c  r  SILVER  SPOONS, 
ji    ri  s—       HE  good  ONrs.n 

I  FUin  and  beaotlfallTengraTed patterns, yonrebolet!, Free! 
I  One-half  dozen,  will  be  given  to  any  person  who  will 
]  do  alittlework  for  us.  Send  your  address  for  particu- 
|lars.  I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  266  DeorboroStMCflIc»BO,Ill. 


300  Pages. 

69  Illustrations. 


mows 


I  A  PRESENT.  | 

-         rVH  tin  vm,*  ft/Mro.<i  nnH  xvc.  will  mntef,  vnn  a  ' 


£,  bing  neededT  Wewantyou  to  show  it  to yourfriends,  ifi 
£,  or  act  as  agent  if  you  con.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  & 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 

*  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  ~ 

*  N  T.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  * 


m  _  .  |_  The  African  Kola  Plant, 

■iCTfl  til  51  discovered  in  Congo,  West 
««0  Villi!  V»  Africa,    is  Nature's  Sure 

Cure  for  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  Sfo 
Pay.  Export  Office,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  Large  Trial  Case,  FBEE  by  nail,  address 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  132  Tine  St.  .Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DONT  SUFFER 

tf  afflicted  with  Rheumatism  in  any  part  of 
the  system. 


Send  your  address  to  Bates'  Rheumatic  Cure  Dis. 
pensary,  224  Tremont  Street,  ■  •  •  •  ■  rn  rnrr 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  Treatise  MAI  I  M|  l"nrr 
of  BatesTtheumaticCure  IIIHILI.U  I  IlkkJ 

nil  EC  ELECTROBOLE ^ 

M. ■  ■  gives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
*  ■■i-B-l^^  days.  Never  returns.  No  purge,  no 
salve,  no  suppository,  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress. J.  H.KEEVES,  Box  3290.  Xew  York  City.N.Y, 


BY  b/IYANDNIQHT 

A  spicy  book  of  the  West- 
ern Metropolis,  treating  in 
"a  breezy,  snappy  manner 
of  the  public  and  private 
places  of  amusement.  If 
ii    -  visiting  Chicago  for  only  a 

day  it  will  repay  you  to  read  this  book,  as  it  will  enable 
you  to  view,  buy  or  enjoy  what  you  wish.  Contains 
hints  and  gives  localities  safer  to  study  at  a  distance 
than  to  visit ;  traps  for  the  unwary,  places  to  avoid,  etc. 

Price,  50  ets.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  train  boys, 
or  sen  t,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMSON  &  ZIMMERMAN,  232  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner- 
vousness,   Sleeplessness,    Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

PTIITC  (Silver  or 
U Hi!  I  U  stamps) 
— •^^^  pay s  for 

printing  your  address 
boldly  on  gummed 
paper  in  either  the 
ADIES  OR  GENTS  GILT 
DEE  DIRECTORY  for 
an  entire  year. 
Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  wan  t  the  names 

 of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Our  Director}' patrons 
receive  bushels  and  barrels  lull  of  mail  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
S"*i  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  bicreest  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  'presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  25c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  eents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  eents  you  can  receive 
daily, more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
In  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents.  10c.  foreither.  20c.  for  both. 
GILT  £D«E  DIRECTORY  CO., 
Department  Mo.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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*THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.*£§&> 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PKICES.Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SA^  E  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wfl  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,      210    Plymouth  St ,  Brooklyn,  It .  Y. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  lo  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

TheW.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

GreenmouotAT  SPRI.NUFIELD.O. 


[STEEL  PRESSES] 


10  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  NY. 

BENNETT'S  DI  PROVED 

STUMP  PULLER 

"^Sent  anywhere  in  the  TJ.  9. 
n  Throe  Days  That. 

n  runners.  Worked  hy  2  men. 

LIFTS  20  TO  50  TONS. 

Five  sizes.  Price,  $35 1  o  $70. 
Circulars  free.    Man'f 'd  by 

H.  L.  BEJfJTETTj 
Westerville.  O. 


COLUMBIA 

STEELWIND 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
Contains  covered  Internal  Gear, 
unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga- 
tion.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derrick*, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
i  Buckeye  Foree  £  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  "Lnwn  Mowers, Iron  Fenc- 


aim  trioue  Lawn  iio  wer§,iron  r  cue* 
lag*  Creatine,  Etc.  Write  for  circnlaxa. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
HENCH  &  D  ROM  GOLD'S 

KH  HARROW 


Teeth  Quickly 
Adjusted 

THE  BEST  by  only  loosening 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented.  one  nut. 
The  tooth,  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as  mnch  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10,000  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
We  also  manufacture  CIRCULAR  SAW  DOLLS. 
HA V  RAKES.  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS.  S HELLERS,  «fcc. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


KEYSTONE" 


Corn  Planters 

8TANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS. 
IMPROVED  UP  TO  D ATM. 

"TRACY"  COMBINATION 

CORN  PLANTER. 


Improved  lor  1893, 

Combines  a  Rotary  Drop  Planter,  a  Check 
Bower  and  a  Drill. 

"CALT"  ROTARY  DROP 
PLANTER. 


A  plain,  rotary  drop 
planter  for  hand  dropping  or  with  "Key- 
atone"  or  any  otherCheck  Ko  wer  attachment 

"JUNIOR"  CORN  PLANTER. 

Slide  CutOff  Drop. 
Nearly  60.000  sold. 

The  most  accurate 
and  most  durable 
planter 
made. 


ONE  HORSE  DRILL 

FOB  FIELD  and  GAEDEN. 

Drills 
Corn, 
Beans, 
Peas 
and 
many  oth- 
er seeds. 

Largely  used  for  Ensilage  Com. 

Send  for  free  book  "Bow  to  Plant  Corn. 

KEYSTONE   MFG.  CO., 

STERT.TNO,  Tt.T- 


•  ii  imtn»»Htm  • 


You  are 

Shocked 

when  you  unexpectedly  come  in  contact  with  a  solid 
body.  Multiply  the  shock  by  weight  and  speed  and 
you  know  bow  a  running  horse  feels  when  he  strikes 
a  rigid  wire  fence.  Barbs  would  nave  killed  hiro, 
but  Coiled  Springs  catch  him  like  a  bird  alighting  on 
a  limber  twig. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


(K7-SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BAIL  BEARHG  SAFETIES,  with  Coihton  And 
Pneumatic  Tires. 

FACTOBT  PRICS.  OUR  PRICE. 

24-in.,BoTi*aadGirU'J40C0...J24  00 
'26-ia. ,  Boji' &dB GirU'  60  («...  30  00 
26-in.(  Comb'a  Pnea.  95  00  -.  57  00 
30-in..Comb"ri  Cush.  100 00--.  60  00 
30-in..DiunondPneu-135  00.„  81  00 
18-in., Scorcher  Pnea.  160  00...12  0  00 


E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO..  ST.  LOUIS,  M0 


CIDER 


Before  yon  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HYDRAULIC 
PKESS  MFC. 
CO.,  of  Bit.  Gilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CMRSAKEBS' Supplies. 


The  Garrett  Picket  &  Wire  Fence  Machine 

Weaves  to  the  Post.  A  uni- 
versal favorite.  Thousands 
in  use.  Guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  Agents  are  report- 
ing big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc..  at  wholesale 
direct  to  Farmers  where 
I  have  no  agent.  Cata- 
logue free.  Address  the 
manufacturer. 


MB  Is 


S.  H.  GARRETT,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


5 HORSE  POWER  Algr 
Engine  and  Boiler  01 03 

SAW   MILL   EXGIXE  AND 
BOILER,  8450. OO. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPEIXOFIELD,  0 


FENCING 

WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


iidlULLEN  WOTEli  >VLEE  FE5LE  C0-,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MASTTFACTrraED  BT 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  V., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Cata  logue. 

ADDRESS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


•<«/ 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Past 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  SEST. 

8-9-12  ft.  Cleared. 
10  and  18  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWEBS,  80,  40,  50  *  60-ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
hearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

607Blver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 

Mention  thiB  paper  when  yon  write. 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
(or  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


$25.00 

Buys  a  GOOD  ORGi 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  our  prices.  We  sell  at  ma 
turer's  prices— direct  from  the  factory  to  the  hom 
means  just  half  the  retail  price.  Yon  save  the  oth« 
We  sell  One  Thousand  Organs  and  Pianos  per 

and  can  point  you  to  an  Organ  or  Piano  of  our  make 
County  in  the  U.  S.  If  you  live  within  200  miles  of 
can  visit  our  factory  at  our  expense,  and  see  for  j 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Catal 

Free  to  any  address.  It  contains  beautiful  colored 
tions,  accurate  descriptions  and  lowest  prices  of  tl 
and  finest  styles  of  Organs  and  llanos.  It  will  si 
many  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
Organs  from  $'25.00  up.  Pianos  from  S175 

For  CASH,  or  on  EASY  CRE 

All  Instruments  shipped  on  trial.   No  satisfaction 
References—  First  National  Bank,  your  own  1 
and  all  Commercial  Agencies. 
Write  for  Catalogue  to-day,  and  get  our  Special 

CORNISH  ORGAN  AND  PIANO 
Established  26  Years.  WASHINGTOIV 


PRAYY0URTREESJI71PM5. 

Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.   Will  Spray  10  Acres  i 

Automatic  Mixer  for  '93.  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Easiest  working  Spray  Pump 
dorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  A  Valuable  lll'd  Book  (worth 
Insect  Foes,"  given  to  each  purchaser.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  movey  i 
Over  60,000  in  use.  One  Farmer  agent  has  sold  over  2000.  Insecticides  at  wholesale  p 
cat.  on  spraying  free.  Mention  paper.  P.  P.  LEWIS  MF'G  CO.,  Catsfc 


imi  i!  nun 


HI 


■ 


—  STANDARD  ] 
-MACHIN 

w Eight  team  of  Success.  Weaves  both  farm  and  1 
if  Every  farmer  can  build  his  own  fence  better  and  ch« 
f|  he  can  buy.  35  to  50c  per  rod  complete.  One  ma: 
81 60  rods  a  day.  Works  perfectly  over  hilly  ground  an> 
iikind  of  pickets.  Over  12,000  in  use.  TFire  cheap.  Cats 
Address,  liMPlBE  MACHINE  CO.,  Kicnmoi 


NEW 

EASY 
RIDING 

CULTIVATOR 


BUCKEYE 


No. 


kA  NEW  D 


This  Cultivator  is  more  per- 
fectly  balanced     than  any 
Riding   Cultivator  we  have 
previously  made.  Has 
four  Shovels,    one  on 
each  outside  Stationary 
Beam.    The  two  inside    Shovels  only 
being  movable  sidewise.  Has  Adjustabl 
Iron  Axle,  Ratchet  Levers  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  Beams,  and  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  easiest  operated  Riding  Cultivator 
on  the  market.  Write  for  full  Descriptive  Circular. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  502  to  520  River  St.,  SPRINGF1 

Branch  Houses:  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


THE COST  IS  THE SA 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fen< 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstruc 
and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic 
protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them  and  is  practically  EYE! 
Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 
Branches:  HARTMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  BEAVER  FA 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  508  State  St.,  Chicago*  51  and  53  S.  Forsyth  St.,  Atla. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATIi  I 


•X"<5rade4-jO.  CAR 

WAGONS  oi 
from  any  one  until  y 
our  New  Grand  Catalogue 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address, 
one  hundred  new  styles,  with  prio 
'J  fl^/j^-T^anging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  frc 
®  ''bur  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  war 
°»%>       years,  and  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  y 
°  recognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations, 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago.  The  or 
rauc^u/.u~  tnrPrs  in  the  world  that  sell  their  entire  output  direct  to  u 

\ ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  C0.^5M£S2fflS,SSai».Cinc. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


A 

SOLID 
STEEL 
FENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  in  use.  "Not| 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal.* 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for. 
Catalogue  No.  33  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  materia!!, 
framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.* 
Central  Expanded Metal Co.,  531  Wood  St.,Pittsburgh,Pc£ 


Mention  this  paper  when  yon  answer  this. 


EDITION. 


VOL.  XVI.   NO.  15. 

MAT  1,  1893. 

rpTp-DTV/TO  f  SO  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
XJliX\J.VJLO\24  NUMBERS. 

The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250,400  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  months  has  been 

250,908  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
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(urrertt  (emmervt. 


As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  con- 
sumers should  be  on  guard  constant- 
ly against  buying  adulterated  foods. 
Demand  pure  goods  of  your  grocers  and 
see  that  you  get  them.  Neither  be  tempted 
to  purchase  by  low  prices  nor  take  high 
prices  alone  as  a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
goods.  If  you  do,  your  chances  of  being 
cheated  are  many.  Remember  the  fight 
that  was  made  in  the  Ohio  legislature 
against  the  pure-food  bill.  The  fight  was 
temporarily  successful.  The  makers,  mix- 
ers and  dealers  in  adulterated  foods  intend 
to  keep,  if  they  possibly  can,  all  the  oppor- 
tunities they  now  have  for  robbing  the 
consumers  in  the  state. 

Until  we  get  more  effective  pure-food 
laws,  let  the  consumers  be  on  their  guard 
against  everything.  Nearly  every  article 
of  food,  drink  and  drug  on  the  market  is 
more  or  less  adulterated.  A  few  of  them 
will  be  mentioned  briefly. 

Granulated  sugar  is  generally  pure,  but 
pulverized  and  brown  sugars  are  largely 
adulterated,  commonly  with  grape-sugar, 
wheat  and  rice  flours,  starch,  white  earth, 
clay,  gypsum,  etc.  As  an  adulterant, 
grape-sugar,  or  glucose,  may  be  harmless 
or  it  may  not.  To  make  it,  pure  corn- 
starch is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol).  After  the  starch  is  con- 
verted to  grape-sugar,  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  neutralized  and  precipitated  with  chalk 
or  marble-dust.  If  all  the  acid  is  removed 
and  the  glucose  is  pure,  it  is  considered  to 
be  a  wholesome  food,  but  it  is  only  about 
one  third  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar.  As  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  cane-sugar,  it  is  largely 
used  for  mixing.  Consumers  can  save 
money  by  buying  cane-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar  separately  and  doing  their  own  mix- 
ing, if  they  prefer  the  mixture  to  the  pure 
article. 

Cane  and  maple  syrups  are  largely  adul- 
terated with  glucose.  It  is  the  same  old 
game  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses by  palming  off  a  cheap  article  for  a 
better  and  a  higher-priced  one. 

Spices  of  all  kinds  are  adulterated  with  a 
great  variety  of  things.  The  manufacture 
of  spice  adulterants  has  grown  to  be  a 
large  industry. 

The  basis  of  most  of  the  fruit  jellies 
found  on  the  market  is  gelatine.  This  is 
colored  with  aniline  and  other  dye-stuffs 
and  flavored  with  various  artificial  es- 
sences, to  make  it  imitate  the  variety  for 
which  it  is  sold.  Jams  and  preserves  are 
made  up  of  glucose,  gelatine,  dye-stuffs, 
inferior  fruit,:pumpkins,  artificial  essences, 
etc.  Imitation  seeds  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied. 

Most  of  the  stuff  sold  for  cider  vinegar 


contains  very  little  apple  juice.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  the  injurious  adulterant  commonly 
used. 

Tempted  by  the  large  profits  of  their 
infamous  business,  adulterators  of  foods 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  articles  that 
are  unwholesome  and  dangerous  to  health. 
By  using  proper  precautions  in  making 
purchases,  consumers  can  do  much  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  contemptible 
frauds  on  the  market. 


In  his  efforts  to  manage  the  finances  of 
I  the  government  without  issuing  bonds, 
A  Secretary  Carlisle  will  have  the  approval 
of  the  people.  To  issue  bonds  is  to  increase 
the  interest-bearing  debt.  To  avoid  this,  if 
possible,  is  the  secretary's  determination. 
April  20th  the  secretary  made  the  following 
statement  explaining  the  financial  sit- 
uation : 

"In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1890,  he  has 
been  paying  gold  for  the  coin  treasury 
notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  he  has  gold  lawfully  available  for 
that  purpose.  Under  this  process  the  gov- 
ernment has  been,  and  is  now,  paying  gold 
for  silver  bullion  and  storing  the  silver  in 
its  vaults,  where  it  is  as  useless  for  any 
purpose  of  circulation  or  redemption  as 
iron,  lead  or  any  other  commodity. 

"The  government,  in  the  first  place,  issues 
a  coin  treasury  note  in  payment  for  silver 
bullion,  and  then  the  coin  treasury  note  is 
presented  at  a  sub-treasury  and  the  gold  is 
paid  out  for  it ;  so  that  the  effect  is  precisely 
the\same  as  if  the  gold  were  paid  directly 
for  the  silver  in  the  first  instance.  About 
§800,000  of  the  gold  which  was  withdrawn 
from  the  sub-treasury  on  last  Tuesday  for 
shipment  abroad  was  paid  out  on  these 
coin  treasury  notes.  No  order  has  been 
made  to  stop  the  'payment  of  gold  upon 
these  notes,  nor  has  any  one  been  author- 
ized to  say  that  such  an  order  would  be 
issued.  The  purpose  of  the  government 
to  preserve  its  own  credit  unimpaired  and 
maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  by 
all  lawful  means  will  not  be  abandoned 
under  any  circumstances.  In  view  of  the 
existing  legislation,  the  only  question  for 
consideration  is  as  to  the  measures  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  insure  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose,  and  upon  this 
question  there  is,  of  course,  room  for  wide 
differences  of  opinion.  The  total  stock  of 
gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  now  in  this 
country,  including  what  is  held  by  the 
treasury  as  well  as  what  is  held  by  the 
banks  and  individuals,  amounts  to  about 
§740,000,000.  When  I  came  into  the  treasury 
department,  on  the  seventh  day  of  March, 
the  amount  of  free  gold  on  hand  had  been 
reduced  to  §987,000,  but  by  arrangements 
with  western  banks  it  was  increased  until, 
on  the  first  of  April,  it  amounted  to  nearly 
§8,000,000.  Then  heavy  shipments  began  to 
be  made,  and  two  days  ago  we  had  only 
about  §40,000,  but  now  it  amounts  to  §885,000, 
after  deducting  what  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  sub-treasury  to-day  for  shipment. 
Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  by 
which  more  gold  is  to  be  procured  from 
the  West,  and  I  hope  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity will  be  secured  to  keep  the  gold  reserve 
intact. 

"There  is  gold  enough  in  the  country  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
and  if  all  who  are  really  interested  in 
maintaining  a  sound  and  stable  currency 
would  assist  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  the  extent  of  their  abilities,  the  existing 
difficulties  would  soon  be  removed." 


The  production  of  beet-sugar  in  the 
United  States  during  1891  was  over 
12,000,000  pounds ;  in  1892  the  produc- 
tion was  over  27,000,000  pounds.  Three 
fourths  of  last  year's  output  belongs  to 
California,  which  state  leads  in  the  progress 
made,  and  gives  great  promise  for  the 
future.  Nebraska  stands  next,  but  her  fac- 
tories last  year  were  unable  to  get  a  full  sup- 
ply of  beets,  because  the  farmers  near 
would  not  raise  enough  of  them. 

Regarding  this  industry,  the  Breeder's 
Gazette  says  : 

"If  the  millions  which  annually  flow 
abroad  for  raw  sugar  could  be  distributed 
among  our  agriculturists,  great  would  be 
their  prosperity.  If  we  could  take  out  of 
corn  and  wheat  production  an  acreage  suf- 
ficient to  supply  beets  from  which  our 
sugar  could  be  manufactured,  the  resultant 
benefit  to  every  man  who  farms  would  be 
distinctly  marked.  That  a  diversification 
of  our  agricultural  products  in  this  direc- 
tion is  a  possibility  can  no  longer  be  ques- 
tioned. There  are,  unquestionably,  many 
portions  of  the  agricultural  West  where 
sugar-beets  can  be  successfully  and  profit- 
ably grown,  and  viewed  in  every  light,  this 
is  an  "infant  industry"  which  is  worthy 
of  as  much  encouragement  as  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  economy  will  warrant.  The 
Gazette  hopes  that  the  government,  and 
also  the  states  which  have  been  interested 
in  the  practical  promotion  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry,  will  not  relax  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  The  showing  of  the  past  year  is 
encouraging.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  discovering  those  localities  in 
which  the  sugar-beet  can  be  grown  in  its 
perfection,  and  a  more  promising  field  does 
not  open  to  our  scientific  agriculturists." 


The  condition  of  winter  wheat,  April 
1,  is  reported  by  Murray  Nelson  & 
Co.,  as  follows : 
"Reports  received  from  our  correspon- 
dents, in  450  counties  of  the  principal  winter 
wheat  states,  indicate  that  the  seeding  was 
delayed  on  account  of  extreme  dry  weather 
last  fall,  and  that  in  consequence  the  plant 
had  not  sufficient  growth  to  withstand  the 
severe  cold  weather.  In  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  plant  had  little 
protection  by  covering  of  snow  on  account 
of  snow  being  blown  off.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  retarded  growth  followed  as 
it  was  by  freezing  and  thawing,  has  proved 
very  damaging,  and  it  is  predicted  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  area  will  be  plowed  up 
and  sown  to  other  crops.  In  Michigan, 
Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  there  has 
been  great  damage  from  covering  of  ice 
over  the  plant.  This  had  the  effect  of 
smothering  it,  and  iu  many  instances  en- 
tirely ruining  the  prospects  for  a  crop.  In 
all  sections  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  rain 
and  sunshine  are  badly  needed  to  give  the 
plant  a  start." 

Profit  in  Spraying  Orchards  and 
Vineyards"  is  the  title  of  bulletin 
48,  recently  issued  by  the  Ohio  ex- 
periment station,  Wooster.  Instead  of  the 
usual  record  of  experiments  made  by  the 
station,  this  bulletin  gives  in  a  form  avail- 
able for  all  growers  of  fruit,  full  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  making  and  applying 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  direc- 
tions and  cautions  are  so  clear  and  simple 
that  the  veriest  novice  in  fruit  growing 
who  follows  them  cannot  fail  to  use 
spraying  mixtures  safely  and  success- 
fully. 

Certain  mixtures  are  used  to  destroy 
injurious  insects;  others  are  used  as  pre- 
ventives or  remedies  of  fungous  diseases. 


In  this  bulletin,  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
destructive  fungous  diseases  and  most 
troublesome  insects  affecting  fruit-trees,  in 
one  operation,  by  the  use  of  combined 
mixtures.  The  following  reasons  are  as- 
signed for  using  arsenites  (London  purple 
and  Paris  green)  in  combination  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture : 

Where  both  are  required,  time  is  saved 
by  using  them  in  combination. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  prevents  the 
arsenite  doing  harm  to  the  foliage. 

Either  is  quite  as  efficient  in  combination 
as  alone,  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 

It  is  not  always  known  whether  one  or 
both  are  needed ;  hence,  as  a  precaution  it 
is  better  to  use  both  in  combination. 

Prof.  Green  conservatively  estimates 
that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  spraying 
orchards  often  exceeds  twenty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  vineyards  much  more ;  and  that 
the  fruit  crop  of  Ohio  would  be  enhanced 
in  value  by  several  million  dollars  an- 
nually if  the  practice  were  generally  fol- 
ved. 

A bulletin  recently  published  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  on  exper- 
iments with  sugar-beets  in  1892, 
reports  that  forty-two  samples  were  re- 
ceived from  Ohio,  showing  an  average  beet 
above  normal  size  and  with  a  fair  content 
of  sugar.  More  interest  has  been  shown  in 
Ohio  during  the  past  season  in  regard  to 
the  sugar-beet  than  ever  before,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  especially  in 
the  northern  part  there  are  vast  areas  suit- 
able to  the  culture  of  beets,  and  the 
climate  of  northern  Ohio  is  certainly  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  a  high-grade 
beet. 

The  average  per  cent  of  sugar  in  beets 
for  the  state  is  nearly  twelve.  Some  of  the 
northern  counties  sent  samples  of  beets  to 
the  department  that  contained  over  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  samples  were  grown  from 
sugar-beet  seed  distributed  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1892.  This  exper- 
iment -work  should  be  largely  extended 
this  season. 


pproximate  estimates  given  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  census  show 
that  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural 
products  in  1890  was  about  §3,800,000,000,  an 
increase  of  §100,000,000.over  1880.  The  large 
crops  of  1891  raised  the  total  to  §4,500,000,000. 
From  1880  to  1890  the  value  of  farm  animals 
increased  from  §1,576,000,000  to  §2,418,000,000. 

But  agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with 
manufacturing.  The  total  value  of  our 
manufactured  products  increased  from 
§5,300,000,000  in  1880  to  §8,600,000,000  in  1890, 
a  gain  of  §3,300,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
now  leads  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
manufacturing.  In  ten  years  the  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from 
§2,700,000,000  to  §4,600,000,000. 


One  of  the  best  things  that  can  happen 
to  a  farming  community  that  is  be- 
hind the  times  is  for  a  progressive 
farmer  to  move  in.  Every  improved 
method  of  farming  that  he  brings  with  him 
is  sure  to  attract  attention,  more  attention, 
iu  fact,  than  some  radical  improvement 
made  by  one  of  the  old  residents.  The 
new-comer's  farming  operations  will  be 
watched  closely  and  talked  about.  If  his 
methods  are  notably  successful  they  will 
be  adopted  more  or  less  by  his  neighbors, 
and  the  farming  of  the  whole  community 
be  bettered.  If  he  sets  a  good  example,  it  is 
sure  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  com- 
munity, slow-going  as  it  may  be. 
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BUSINESS  METHODS  AMONG  FARMERS. 

The  middleman  gets  a  great  deal 
of  censure  from  the  farmers, 
and  I  agree  vrith  my  fellow- 
farmers  that  the  eases  are  not 
rare  in  which  he  deserves 
some  of  it.  But  granting  this 
much,  I  see  more  clearly  every  year  that 
we,  as  a  class,  are  fully  as  much  in  fault 
as  any  when  we  fail  to  buy  our  supplies 
at  a  fairly  low  price  and  sell  our  products 
as  high  as  the  markets  justify.  If  mid- 
dlemen get  an  undue  share  of  the  money 
for  which  we  have  labored,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  we  would  do  well  to 
blame  ourselves.  There  is  too  often  a 
lack  of  business  methods  among  us,  and 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  pay  a  pretty  high 
price  for  an  article  without  benefiting  the 
middleman  as  much  as  we  may  imagine. 

Let  me  illustrate :  X  thinks  that  he  will 
have  to  buy  a  mower  or  a  self-binding 
reaper  for  this  harvest.  An  agent  learns 
that  there  is  a  chance  to  make  a  sale.  He 
spends  a  half  day  going  to  see  X,  urging 
him  to  buy.  Then  another  agent  learns  of 
the  chance  to  sell  to  X,  and  he  spends  a 
half  day  with  him.  Another  trip  or  two  is 
made  by  each  agent.  Each  one  professes  to 
make  some  cut  in  price,  and  X  imagines 
that  he  is  making  money  by  holding  off. 
Finally  he  buys,  agreeing  to  pay  for  the 
machine  in  ninety  days,  and  stipulating 
that  the  machine  must  do  the  work  satis- 
factorily, the  agent  agreeing  to  "start  the 
machine,"  or  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  come  when  called  at  harvest-time. 

Now,  note  the  expense  already  incurred. 
Two  men  have  spent  two  half  days  each 
with  a  team.  Then  there  must  be  a  margin 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  trip  at  harvest  to  ad- 
just some  trifling  difficulty.  Then  a  trip 
for  collection.  Not  only  this,  the  expe- 
rienced agent  knows  that  he  may  have  to 
make  two  or  three  other  trips  before  collec- 
tion is  made.  He  must  be  easy  with  the 
purchaser,  or  he  will  offend  and  lose 
future  sales.  Occasionally  a  note  is  never 
collected.  "But,"  you  say,  "that  is  the 
agents'  lookout;  I  don't  foot  that  kind  of 
bills."  This  is  the  mistake  that  is  made. 
The  consumer  must  foot  all  bills,  or  else 
the  middleman  must  lose  money.  They 
are  not  in  the  business  for  their  health, 
nor  for  the  sake  of  losing  money.  They 
know  what  to  expect,  and  the  selling  price 
of  machines  is  placed  at  a  figure  that  will 
cover  all  expenses  named.  Otherwise  they 
would  become  bankrupt. 

It  is  not  business  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mers to  let  the  cost  of  effecting  sales  to 
them  become  so  great.  The  agent  usually 
cleare  very  little  more  than  he  deserves  to 
get,  as  his  expense  is  too  great.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  this,  and  some  are  finding  it. 
A  live,  wide-awake  farmer  knows  what 
machinery  he  wants  better  than  any  agent 
can  tell  him.  He  knows  when  he  is  able 
to  buy.   He  can  see  nearly  any  style  of 


machine  on  farms  near  him,  and  can  learn 
from  its  owner  whether  it  gives  satisfaction 
or  not.  By  observation  in  his  neighbor's 
fields  he  can  usually  get  a  better  insight 
into  the  working  of  an  implement  than  any 
half-day  trial  on  his  own  farm  can  give. 
When  he  has  decided  that  he  will  buy,  and 
has  decided  what  he  wants,  he  can  go  to  an 
agent  cheaper  than  an  agent  can  come  to 
him.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  leam  just 
what  manufacturers'  prices  are.  The  dealer 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  profit.  In  five  minutes 
one  can  give  his  order  for  a  machine,  pay 
cash  with  the  order,  and  have  the  fun  of 
making  his  own  price,  if  it  is  reasonable. 

A  dealer  likes  such  customers.  There  is 
no  time  lost,,no  expense  is  incurred  and  no 
risk.  Heican  order  a  machine  to  be  sent 
direct  to  the  buyer's  station,  and  if  the  far- 
mer offers  a  sum  that  will  give  the  dealer 
ten  percent  above  the  manufacturer's  price, 
the  dealer  makes  more  money  than  he  does 
when  selling  in  the  old  way  at  an  advance 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent.  The 
buyer  saves  not  only  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent  that  was  eaten  up  by  expense  in 
the  old  way,  but  he  saves  time  and  bother. 
He  can  rest  assured  that  when  he  orders  an 
implement  made  by  a  reliable  firm  it  will 
do  the  work  as  well  as  the  one  he  saw  in 
a  neighbor's  field.  If  a  part  is  flawy,  the 
manufacturer  will  always  make  it  good. 
Xo  other  guarantee  is  needed.  Any  live 
farmer  can  set  up  and  run  nearly  any  farm 
machine,  and  an  agent  gladly  sells  cheaper 
when  he  knows  he  will  not  have  to  drive 
several  miles  in  his  busiest<season  to  change 
a  bolt  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  adjust. 

When  farmers  learn  to  choose  their  im- 
plements without  taking  much  time  Df 
agents,  and  when  they  pay  cash  with  the 
order,  so  that  there  is  no  expense  for  collec- 


buyer  can  sell  you  a  barrel  of  sugar  as  cheap 
as  any  one.  If  he  will  not,  a  more  alert 
merchant  will.  Cash  is  attractive,  and  a 
cash  customer  is  always  prized.  The  man 
who  asks  credit  pays  about  three  profits  on 
his  suppUes — one  for  selling,  one  for  waiting 
for  the  money  and  dunning,  and  one  for 
the  risk  in  the  credit  system.  It  is  better 
to  pay  a  big  interest  for  money,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  for  cash.  All  can 
see  that  this  is  reasonable.  Any  merchant 
will  admit  it,  and  experience  will  prove  it. 
I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  points  in 
buying  our  supplies,  but  drop.this  part  of 
my  subject,  and  in  my  next  article  wish  to 
say  some  things  in  reference  to  our  busi- 
ness methods  in  disposing  of  our  produce. 

David. 


A  BOX  FOR  WASHING  SHEEP. 

Where  water  is  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  farmer  to  wash  his  sheep  at 
home,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  safe- 
guard against  contagious  diseases.  A  con- 
venient arrangement  for  washing  sheep  at 
home  may  be  constructed  as  follows : 

Take  an  ordinary  store-box — four  f aet  by 
four  feet  will  do.  Stop  all  leaks  by  the  use 
of  cloth  and  pitch,  and  place  the  box  in 
such  a  position  as  to  receive- the  water  from 
a  trough  or  pipe.  Make  a  floating  lid 
nearly  the  size  of  the  box,  and  bore  in  it 
a  number  of  half-inch  holes,  thus  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  readily  through  the  float- 
ing platform.  To  the  middle  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  box  nail  two  scantling  in 
an  upright  position,  extending  about  four 
feet  above  the  box.  To  the  top  of  the  scant- 
ling "attach  a  windlass  with  crank.  Join 
the  floating  platform  to  thetwindlass  with 
two  ropes,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  and 
you  have  a  rude  elevator. 


A  Box  for  Wastttxg  Sheep. 


tion  and  no  risk,  they  will  effect  a  big  sav- 
ing. I  make  it  a  rule  to  learn  the  wholesale 
price  of  a  machine  before  the  time  comes 
for  purchasing.  Then  when  I  offer  a  sum 
that  is  about  ten  per  cent  above  first  price, 
the  dealer  is  aware  that  the  offer  is  a  fair 
one,  and  he  never  hesitates.  He  usually 
stipulates  that  the  price  be  not  made  public, 
as  he  must  have  more  when  dealing  in  the 
old  way.  Such  confidences  I  respect,  as  is 
only  right.  Yet  any  one  may  get  the  best 
inside  price  by  learning  what  pricesishould 
be,  and  then  offering  cash  and  asking  no 
special  guarantees,  which  are  unnecessary 
in  the  case  of  all  standard  machinery.  A 
little  skill  in  adjustment  is  all  any  require, 
and  usually  they  are  perfectly  adjusted  for 
ordinary  work  before  leaving  the  shop. 

But  some  will  say  that  all  this  is  easy 
enough  except  learning  manufacturers' 
prices.  Well,  if  we  would  take  everything 
in  consideration  when  estimating  dealers' 
expenses,  and  if  we  were  willing  to  allow 
them  a  fair  profit,  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  would  object  to  making  prices  pretty 
public.  As  it  is,  one  must  pick  up  the  facts 
in  various  ways.  Comparison  of  remarks 
dropped  by  dealers,  knowledge  of  the  usual 
discount  to  agents  in  the  various  lines,  and 
good  judgment  help  one.  Very  often  a 
reliable  dealer  will  tell  one  who  is  willing 
to  pay  him  fair  profits.  Dozens  of  ways 
wjll  suggest  themselves  to  a  wide-awake 
man.  Personally,  the  easiest  way  has  been 
found  to  be  in  dealing  with  an  honest  man 
who  wants  my  business  on  a  ten-per-cent 
basis,  and  is  always  willing  to  show  his 
quotations  and  bills  with  any  special  dis- 
counts. 

In  buying  household  supplies,  the  true 
rule  is  to  buy  in  quantity  and  for  cash.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  send  to  a  large  city. 
A  local  dealer  who  is  known  to  be  a  close 


This  elevator  will  raise  the  washed  sheep 
out  of  the  box  without  liability  to  injury. 
When  the  elevator  is  once  raised  to  the  sur- 
face, fasten  the  crank  so  that  it  will  remain 
stationary,  and  the  next  sheep  may  be  led 
onto  the  platform  without  a  struggle.  The 
box  in  present  use  on  the  farm  of  the 
writer  works  admirably,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
construct  one.  E.  C. 


THINGS  OF  INTEREST  TO  RURAL  PEOPLE. 

Mistakes;  Kindness.— It  is  a  fine  thing 
about  human  sympathy,  and  the  desire  to 
help  our  fellow-beings  who  are  in  need  of 
help.  Rural  people  in  thinly-settled  dis- 
tricts, where  trained  nurses  are  not  easily 
to  be  had,  or  altogether  too  expensive  for 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  average 
farmer,  have  to  depend,  in  cases  of  severe 
sickness,  more  or  less  on  the  friendly  as- 
sistance-of  neighbors.  Here  is  where  the 
true  goodness  of  heart  comes  to  the  surface. 
It  is  not  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
frailty,  the  thought  that  sometime,  sooner 
or  later,  the  good  Samaritan  may  be  in  want 
of  assistance  himself,  that  prompts  the 
proffer  of  sympathy  and  help.  In  truth, 
the  whole  neighborhood  seems  to  be  one 
great  family,  and  the  affliction  of  one  is  the 
affliction  of  all.  I  have  often  noted  a  rivalry 
among  neighbors  who  should  be  the  one  to 
be  allowed  to  "set  up"  with  the  sick  and 
administer  to  their  wants.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  in  human  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  these  friendly  minis- 
trations, and  the  very  rivalry  mentioned, 
may  be  overdone  at  times  and  become  a 
source  of  annoyance,  if  not  danger.  Even 
the  best  impulses  of  the  human  heart  must 
V>e  controlled  by  tact  and  common  sense,  else 
there  is  risk  of  their  leading  into  nuisances. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  a  letter  received 


some  .time  since,  in  which  the  writer  told 
me  of  his  trials.  His  wife,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, had  presented  him  with  a  nice  baby. 
The  weather  had  been  cold  and  windy;  his 
house  was  not  one  of  the  warmest,  and  the 
rooms  were  easily  reached  by  drafts  from 
open  doors.  Just  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  new 
citizen  had  arrived,  the  neighbors  came  in, 
one,  two  and  three  at  a  time,  one  lot  after 
another,  keeping  the  doors  on  the  swing 
half  the  time  and  the  house  tracked  full  of 
snow,  and  demanding  of  the  man,  hired 
girl  and  relatives  in  attendance  a  great 
share  of  the  attention  due  to  the  wife  and 
child.  This  was  repeated  day  after  day  for 
perhaps  a  week— -just  the  week  when  mother 
and  child  should  be  left  undisturbed, 
and  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  when  a  little 
privacy  of  the  family  is  urgently  needed. 
This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  It  happens 
every  day.  The  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
new-born  citizen  looks,  whether  he  resem- 
bles his  father  or  mother  or  some  of  the 
back  relations,  whether  he  is  fat  or  lean, 
large  or  small,  handsome  or  homely,  etc., 
may  be  all  natural,  but  it  should  be  kept 
within  bounds.  The  first  thing  some  of  the 
visitors  are  liable  to  do  is  to  ask  for  the 
baby,  and  then  to  take  it  right  to  a  window 
to  have  a  good  chance  to  look  it  over,  never 
imagining  that  the  light  may  hurt  the  little 
eyes  unused  to  so  much  brightness ;  and  if 
the  husband  and  father,  or  the  mother  or 
sister  in  attendance,  should  refuse  to  take 
up  the  poor  little  thing  out  of  a  sound 
sleep,  in  order  to  gratify  such  modest  re- 
quests, they  run  the  risk  of  giving  serious 
offense. 

Xow,  this  is  all  nonsense.  It  is  kindness 
carried  beyond  its  proper  limit.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  of  this  kind  all  the  neighbors  can 
do  is  to  give  the  young  mother  a  chance  to 
rest  and  get  well,  the  infant  time  to  get 
used  to  new  surroundings,  and  the  people 
in  attendance  to  arrange  matters.  Inquire 
at  the  door  how  they  get  along;  don't  stay, 
unless  your  proffered  assistance  is  needed 
and  accepted.  And  above  all  things,  if  the 
managers  of  the  house  have  common  sense 
enough  to  refuse  you  admittance  to  the 
sick-room  and  disturbance  of  the  sleeping 
babe,  don't  take  offense  at  it.  It's  just 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

Wheatlet,  the  Dish  fob  Health. 
Chronic  constipation  is  a  very  general  cum- 
plaint.  It  is  peculiarly  an  American  ail- 
ment, and  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
peculiarly  American  diet — fried  things, 
salt  meats,  pastry,  etc.  The  free  indul- 
gence in  fruits  and  vegetables  offers  us  a 
remedy  during  the  summer  season;  but 
during  the  winter  the  ailment  becomes 
aggravated,  and  often  really  annoying. 
Drastic  means,  such  as  cathartic  pills,  salts, 
etc.,  are  commonly  employed  to  remedy  the 
ills  due  to  an  improper  and  unnatural  diet. 
I  abhor  them,  although  in  earlier  life  I  had 
recourse  to  them  myself.  Flooding  the 
bowels  with  hot  water,  both  by  the  mouth 
and  the  rectum,  may  give  relief  in  a  less 
objectionable  and  less  harmful  manner; 
still,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  abnormal — because  un- 
natural— conditions  by  abnormal  means. 
If  we  look  to  our  diet,  and  improve  it  in 
the  right  way,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  trouble.  Graham  bread, 
oatmeal  and  similar  things  are  often 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
free  use  certainly  has  a  good  effect. 

But  what  if  we  do  not  like  the  taste  of 
these  things?  It  would  be  a  punishment 
for  me  to  have  to  eat  oatmeal.  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  Graham  bread  but  little 
better.  In  some  cases  we  have  to  eat 
things  we  don't  like,  nilly-willy.  But  a 
person  prefers  to  enjoy  what  he  eats,  and 
not  be  forced  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  eat 
a  distasteful  dish  day  after  day.  I  think  I 
have  now  found  exactly  the  thing  needful, 
and  believe  that  I  will  confer  a  favor  on 
many  of  my  friends  who  may  be  suffering 
in  the  way  mentioned,  by  calling  their  at- 
tention to  a  comparatively  new  dish,  intro- 
duced under  the  name  "wheatlet."  This  I 
take  to  be  simply  wheat,  ground  coarsely, 
like  corn  as  commonly  ground  for  feed. 
Possibly  some  of  the  bran  may  be  taken 
out,  but  I  am  not  sure  on  this  point. 
I  only  judge  from  the  looks  of  the  article. 
At  first  I  used  to  buy  it  at  my  Buffalo 
grocers',  put  up  in  two-pound  packages, 
costing  eleven  cents  a  package. 

We  all  liked  it  so  well  that  at  last  I  began 
to  buy  it  from  the  mills  by  the  half  barrel, 
at  three  and  one  half  cents  a  pound.  For 
mauy  months  we  have  had  it  regularly  for 
breakfast,  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  enjoyed 
my  breakfasts  so  well  for  a  long  time,  nor 
enjoyed  better  health  and  appetite.  Con- 
stipation seems  a  thing  of  the  past  in  my 
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family.  Headaches  have  become  beau- 
tifully rare.  And  then  consider  the  point 
of  cost.  A  pint  of  wkeatlet  is  just  enough 
for  my  family  of  five  pr  six.  The  meal  is 
simply  stirred  into  boiling  water,  salted  to 
taste  and  allowed  to  simmer  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  It  is 
eaten  with  sugar,  and  rich  milk  from  the 
Jersey  cow.  Add  to  this  a  cupful  or  two  of 
coffee  and  a  "gingersnap"  or  a  piece  of 
coffee-cake,  and  we  have  a  delicious  break- 
fast costing  less  than  fifteen  cents,  all  told, 
for  a  whole  family  of  six  persons. 

T.  Greiner. 


'  ABOUT  DAIRY  STOCK. 

It  requires  considerable  tact  and  a  fair 
amount  of  skill  in  judging  animals  to 
select  and  purchase  cows  for  the  dairy. 
One  great  difficulty  in  relying  upon  pur- 
chased stock  for  the  dairy,  is  to  find  the 
right  kind  of  cows  for  sale,  for  no  good 
calculator  will  sell  his  best  cows.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  there  are  advantages 
that  one  cannot  afford  to  disregard  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  whether  to  raise  his  best 
bred  heifer  calves  or  not,  to  keep  good  his 
dairy  herd. 

I  know  there  are  dairymen  who  think 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  cows  in  the  spring 
— when  summer  dairying  is  the  main  fea- 
ture— and  milk  them  through  the  summer, 
and  sell  again  in  the  fall,  thereby  saving 
the  labor  and  expense  of  providing  feed 
through  the  cold  season. 

Where  the  association  system  of  butter 
and  cheese  making  prevails,  and  the  main 
object  of  keeping  cows  is  to  supply  milk 
or  cream  for  the  factory  during  the  warm 
months,  I  am  not  sure  but  such  a  course 
may  be  an  economical  one ;  but  in  many 
sections  of  New  England,  at  least,  the  win- 
ter cow  can  be  made  to  pay  quite  as  well, 
or  better,  than  the  summer  cow.  For  this 
reason,  and  others,  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
the  better  way  to  hold  onto  the  good  cows 
and  keep  the  ranks  full  by  breeding  from 
the  best,  using  such  ones  as  have  proved 
their  right  to  patronage  in  this  line.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  one  has  an  extra  butter 
maker,  and  she  is  not  past,  her  prime, 
it  is  better  to  winter  her  than  to  take 
the  chances  of  making  her  place  good  by 
purchasing. 

There  are  other  economical  considerations 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  mat- 
ter of  dairy  cows.  By  wintering  our  cowts 
and  carefully  saving  and  applying  the 
dressing  they  make,  we  have  the  means  of 
improving  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  while 
by  selling  off  our  dairy  stock,  unless  pro- 
vision is  made  to  winter  other  cattle 
sufficient  to  use  up  the  forage  of  the 
farm,  deterioration  of  the  soil  must  be  the 
result. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  farmers, 
when  hay  brings  a  high  price  in  market,  to 
to  sell  the  hay  from  the  farm,  trusting  to 
the  purchase  of  manufactured  fertilizers  to 
replace  the  drain  upon  the  farm  by  selling 
off  the  hay.  There  are  cases  where,  by  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  and  wise  man- 
agement, the  practice  may  be  successful, 
but  as  a  rule  the  practice  will  prove  ruinous 
in  the  end.  The  forage  of  the  farm  fed 
upon  the  farm  to  meat  stock,  and  this  stock 
consisting  of  good  dairy  cows,  proper  pre- 
caution being  taken  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments to  make  the  most  dressing  for  the 
farm  and  of  its  hay  crop,  and  saving  all  of 
it  after  it  is  made,  is  the  best  disposal  that 
can  be  made  of  the  fodder  crops  the  farm 
produces. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  some  of  the  best 
heifer  calves  each  year ;  those  from  a  line  of 
good  milkers  on  the  side  of  both  sire  and 
dam.  By  so  doing,  and  by  selecting  only 
the  best  to  keep  from  the  heifers  raised,  it 
is  only  the  question  of  'a  few  years'  time 
when  one  can  have  a  better  paying  herd  of 
cows  than  can  be  readily  bought  at  any 
reasonable  price. 

In  rearing  cows  for  the  dairy,  through  all 
stages  of  their  growth  it  is  important  to 
keep  them  in  thrifty  condition.  They 
should  be  petted  and  kindly  used  from 
calves  up  to  cowhood,  as  this  makes  kind 
and  orderly  cows  when  they  come  to  take 
their  places  in  the  dairy.  A  gentle  dis- 
position is  a  prime  requisite  in  the  dairy 
cow,  and  it  lies  mainly  with  the  owner  or 
the  ones  having  charge  of  the  young  things 
whether  they  are  so  or  not. 

A  heifer  which  has  been  well  kept,  is  of 
good  size  and  correspondingly  well  devel- 
oped, may  be  profitably  allowed  to  come 
into  milk  at  two  years  of  age.  This  will 
apply,  however,  more  particularly  to  the 
distinctively  dairy  breeds,  and  especially 
to  the  Jerseys.  Good  dairymen  differ  on 
this  point,  some  preferring  to  have  their 
heifers,  of  whatever  breed,  go  to  nearly  or 
quite  three  years  of  age  before  having  their 


first  calf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought 
when  a  heifer  comes  in  young,  say  at 
two  years  of  age,  it  forms  an  early  habit 
of  giving  milk  by  thus  early  enlarging 
and  expanding  the  organs  of  milk  secre- 
tion. 

A  greater  mistake  is  frequently  made  by 
farmers  in  having  the  young  heifers  come 
in  too  early  in  the  season.  A  heifer  having 
her  first  calf  in  May  or  June,  or  when  the 
pasture  is  flush  and  sweet,  has  the  chances 
in  her  favor  of  making  a  better  milker  than 
one  wThich  calves  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
on  a  dry  fodder  diet.  Grass  is  the  best 
milk-producing  food  we  have,  and  the 
young  heifer  completing  the  days  of  her 
pregnancy  at  pasture  has  her  lacteal  organs 
developed  by  increased  activity. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  is  there 
not  likely  to  arise  troubles  from  swollen 
udder  and  other  difficulties  incident  to 
parturition,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
feed  succulent  and  milk-producing?  There 
is,  truly,  but  by  proper  care  they  can 
usually  be  prevented. 

It  is  not  best  to  let  the  heifer  gorge  her- 
self or  to  eat  nearly  to  repletion  for  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  certainly  not  after  calv- 
ing. There  is  no  provision  by  nature  for 
an  extra  supply  of  food  to  the  mother  after 
parturition,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a 
cow,  if  she  has  had  a  fair  pasture,  or  food 
liberally  supplied  otherwise,  has  stored 
away  strength  and  vitality  sufficient  to 
carry  her  through  parturition,  and  for  some 
hours  afterwards ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
she  demands  rest  and  quiet  move  than 
food. 

A  cow  liable  to  trouble  with  the  secretory 
organs,  coming  in  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
should  not  be  fed  roots  of  any  kind,  neither 
corn-meal.  The  latter  is  of  two  heating  a 
nature,  and  induces  a  feverish  state,  the 
very  thing  it  is  the  main  object  to  avoid. 
Buckwheat,  barley  and  rye-meal,  oats  and 
peas  and  a  few  beans  ground  together,  with 
one  fourth  the  bulk  of  wheat  bran  added, 
makes  a  good  grain  feed  for  cows  during 
the  latter  period  of  gestation  and  after- 
wards. 

The  good  offices  of  beans  as  a  preventive 
of  garget  in  cows  or  sheep  are  little  known, 
and  so  not  fully  appreciated.  Two  bushels 
of  oats  and  peas,  with  twelve  quarts  of 
beans  added  and  ground  together,  and  a 
third,  by  weight,  of  bran  added,  feeding  two 
quarts  of  the  mixture  night  and  morning 
from  the  time  the  cow  is  nicely  dried  off 
till  a  week  or  ten  days  after  calving,  will 
carry  them  safely  through,  free  from 
swollen  udder  or  garget,  if  she  does  not 
take  cold  at  the  critical  time. 

L.  F.  Abbott. 


FORAGE  PLANTS. 

For  various  reasons  the  question  of 
forage  plants  is  an  important  one  for  the 
farmers  of  this  :  icw  Southwest.  In  Okla- 
homa farming  is  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  many  kinds  of  crops  need  to 
be  tested  to  learn  of  their  adaptation. 
We  are  given,  as  a  rule,  a  very  rich  soil, 
and  the  seasons  are  likely  to  be  favor- 
able for  vegetable  growth  except  for  a  short 
period,  and  this  growth  is  very  rapid.  But 
this  short  period  is  likely  to  be  a  severe 
one,  and  many  kinds  of  crops,  if  at  the 
critical  stage,  will  be  greatly  injured.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  period  of  from  four  to 
eight  weeks  in  midsummer,  just  after  wheat 
harvest  in  June,  when  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  rainfall,  and  crops  like  corn 
may  be  ruined,  so  far  as  producing  grain 
is  concerned,  though  there  may  be  magnif- 
icent fodder.  -The  tassels  injured,  the  crop 
is  irreparably  injured.  No  amount  of  after 
rain  will  bring  out  new  tassels  or  blossoms, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  chance  for  fertili- 
zation. 

Here  is  where  comes  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  forage  plants.  Some  of  them  will 
ripen  before  the  dry  period  and  others  not 
till  afterward,  while  if  any  are  in  bloom 
and  they  are  damaged,  new  ones  will  start 
when  rains  come,  and  a  fair  crop  may  still 
be  had.  Then  a  crop  is  needed  that  will  do 
well  in  sod,  as  for  many  years  there  will  be 
much  new  ground  to  be  put  in  cultiva- 
tion. Not  because  they  are  best  known, 
but  for  the  reason  that  they  are  scarcely 
known  at  all  to  three  fourths  of  the 
new  settlers,  as  they  are  largely  from  the 
North. 

Cow-peas. — They  are  a  splendid  crop  to 
stand  drouth,  and  do  well  in  sod.  While 
they  and  all  others  will  grow  well  in  the  fresh 
sod  without  any  further  preparation,  yet 
we  advise  thorough  work  where  it  can  be 
done.  Dr.  Neal,  director  of  our  experiment 
station,  is  an  enthusiast  as  to  cow-peas,  and 
with  Magruder,  of  the  college  farm,  have 
raised  fifty  acres  of  them  the  past  season. 


Their  method  of  preparation  of  the  sod  was 
to  break  during  the  fall  and  winter,  then 
disk  four  times,  first  in  the  direction  of  the 
plowing,  then  at  right  angles,  then  diag- 
onally, after  which  it  was  replowed  and 
thoroughly  pulverized,  andin  May  the  peas 
were  sown  with  a  Gaboon  seeder  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  pounds  per  acre. 

As  the  plantings  are  likely  to  be  small 
this  year,  we  suggest,  if  possible,  that  last 
year's  breaking  be  selected.  We  have  our 
ground  disked  twice,  then  plowed  eight 
inches  deep,  harrowed  well,  double  disked 
again  and  finished  with  harrow.  In  moist, 
cold  soils  planting  cannot  be  safely  done 
until  after  usual  corn-planting  time,  but  in 
our  warm,  dry  soil  there  need  be  no  fear- 
in  planting  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past. 

For  small  plantings  the  method  com- 
monly used  for  garden  or  bush  beans 
familiar  to  all  readers  will  be  best.  We 
would  add  for  this  section,  plant  a  little 
deeper  than  in  moist  climates.  For  exten- 
sive plantings  they  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
as  at  the  experimental  farm,  or  the  two- 
horse  corn-planter  or  corn-drill  used  same  as 
in  ordinary  planting,  except  rows  one  half 
the  distance  apart.  We  shall  use  our  press 
grain-drill,  closing  up  one  half  the  open- 
ings, thus  making  the  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart.  One  bushel  per  acre  where  forage 
and  seed  is  wanted,  or  one  half  bushel 
when  wanted  for  seed  alone.  If  there  is 
no  grass  growing  naturally  in  the  soil,  we 
should  advise  planting  a  little  of  other 
seeds  with  them,  something  like  Kaffir 
corn  or  Millo  maize,  as  they  will  make  the 
curing  and  stacking  an  easier  matter.  The 
cutting,  curing  and  after  care  is  much  the 
same  as  in  common  clover.  The  manner 
of  feeding  will  suggest  itself.  All  kinds  of 
stock  relish  them,  and  they  can  be  fed  as 
forage  and  seed,  or  seed  alone,  but  must  be 
fed  sparingly  until  stock  become  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  crop  will  be  easily  out  of  the  way  in 
time  for  winter  wheat  seeding,  or  if  a  late 
crop  is  wanted  they  can  be  planted  after 
wheat  harvest.  For  hog  feed  they  can  be 
drilled  between  rows  of  corn  at  last  culti- 
vation and  hogs  turned  in  as  soon  as  corn 
is  gathered. 

On  the  whole  they  are  likely  to  prove  a 
crop  suited  to  our  variable  seasons,  as  they 
take  but  a  short  season  for  growth — from 
fifty  to  seventy  days — and  if  from  any 
cause  first  planting  should  be  a  failure,  a 
late  one  can  be  made.  The  experiment 
station  is  furnishing  each  Oklahoma  farmer 
that  requests  it  one  quart  of  seed,  but  we 
shall  plant  much  larger  than  this. 

J.  M.  Rice. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  KANSAS. 

An  article  in  Fabm  and  Fireside  enti- 
tled "Wheat  Crop  for  1892,"  says :  "Kansas, 
by  jumping  from  54,800,000  bushels  to  70,- 
800,000,  becomes  the  banner  wheat  state," 
and  by  giving  comparison  seeks  to  show 
that  heavy  crops  and  low  prices  are  not 
financially  beneficial  to  the  state.  Being  a 
small  farmer  in  Kansas,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  while  better  prices  would  be  very 
acceptable,  that  the  crop  of  1892  was  finan- 
cially beneficial.  This  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  farm  mortgages  paid  off  since 
the  crop  was  harvested,  which  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  state.  This 
fact  is  further  evidenced  by  the  general 
prosperity  and  hope  of  the  farmer.  It  is 
true  that  if  the  heavy  production  of  wheat 
continues,  prices  must  continue  low  and 
perhaps  further  decline,  but  the  wheat 
grower  of  Kansas  cannot  afford  to  reduce 
his  crop  area  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
increasing  their  production  and  reducing 
prices.  If  they  would  produce  less  they 
would  have  less  to  sell,  and  perhaps  at  a 
less  price,  forced  on  them  by  the  heavy 
production  of  other  countries.  I  own  and 
farm  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
doing  my  own  work  almost  exclusively, 
and  am  prepared  to  give  your  readers  the 
success  that  has  crowned  my  efforts  as  a 
Kansas  farmer. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  town, 
but  occupied  my  farm,  which  was  near,  and 
hired  fifty  acres  of  wheat  sown,  and  kept  an 
account  of  every  item  of  expense,  includ- 
ing labor,  board,  use  of  implements,  rent 
for  land  and  seed  wheat,  which  at  that  time 
was  worth  eighty  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
entire  cost  amounted  to  §367.60.  I  harvested 
1,275  bushels  of  wheat,  or  23K  bushels  per 
acre.  This  shows  that  my  wrheat  cost  me  a 
fraction  less  than  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 
Had  I  done  the  work  myself  I  would  have 
had  good  wages  for  myself  and  team,  in 
addition  to  the  profits  on  the  crop. 

My  crop  for  1892  yielded  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  on  land  that  had  never  been  ferti- 
lized; but  the  profits  of  wheat  growing 


here  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  as  I  am 
in  the  best  wheat-producing  county  of  the 
state.  The  people  of  the  East  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  nature  of  our  soil  is  such 
that  one  man  and  team  can  successfully 
farm  two  or  three  times  as  much  land  here 
as  he  can  in  the  East,  thus  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  and  that  land  is 
much  cheaper  and  rent  correspondingly 
lower.  To  give  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  that  one  man  can  farm,  I  will  give  my 
own  experience  with  the  present  crop.  I 
hired  plowing  done  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-seven  dollars,  and  with  only  one 
span  of  horses  did  the  rest  '  of  my  wTork, 
and  now  have  a  wheat  crop  growing  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  acres,  which 
promises  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
One  man  with  two  good  teams  can  success- 
fully farm,  in  fall  and  spring  crops,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  our  virgin  and  productive 
soil,  is  why  the  farmer  of  Sumner  county, 
Kansas,  will  continue  to  profitably  grow 
wheat,  even  at  a  very  low  price. 

D.  W.  Holland. 


THE  OSAGE  ORANGE. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  the  most  val- 
uable tree  in  America,  the  one  with  the 
fewest  drawbacks,  has  been  overlooked  and 
ignored.  Horticulturists,  forestry  commis- 
sions, agricultural  colleges,  horticultural 
and  agricultural  journals,  all  have  passed 
it  by.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  Osage  orange,  all  things  considered,  is 
altogether  the  most  valuable  tree  for  the 
greatest  number  of  purposes,  and  with  the 
least  objection  of  any  tree  on  this  continent. 

It  is  easily  propagated. 

It  is  a  good  grower,  making  a  large  tree 
(except  in  extreme  north  latitudes). 

It  has  no  enemies;  no  bug,  beetle,  worm, 
fly,  mildew,  blight  or  borer  touches  its 
viscid  juice. 

Asa  street  tree  it  needs  no  boxing;  it 
protects  itself  with  spines  sharp  as  needles, 
which  fall  off  when  the  tree  gets  older. 

The  wood  is  as  'durable  as  cedar,  and 
stronger  than  hickory ;  no  tree  will  equal 
it  in  a  cyclone.  Nobody  has  lived  long 
enough  to  see  it  rot. 

It  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet. 

On  good  soil  it  will  make  a  post  equal  to 
cedar  in  four  or  five  years.  Planted  along 
a  wire-woven,  picket  fence,  ten  feet  apart, 
it  will  take  the  place  of  the  oak  posts  that 
will  have  rotted  off  at  the  ground. 

It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  rich  green 
leaves  that  equal  the  orange.  If  anybody 
can  find  its  equal,  let  them  do  so.  If  our 
avenues  in  the  cities  had  been  planted  with 
this  hardy  and  beautiful  tree  instead  of  the 
unsightly,  w;eak-branched,  soft  maples,  we 
would  now  have  something  permanent 
and  beautiful. 

Call  up  all  the  trees  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  landscapers  and  city  fathers. 
Hard  maple  is  hard  to  transplant  and  grows 
too  slow.  Walnut  won't  live  in  a  city  with 
much  certainty  and  is  hard  to  transplant ; 
neither  will  it  bear  much  abuse.  The  post 
oak  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  a  slow  grower.  Elm  is  one  of  the  best, 
but  has  many  enemies,  and  the  timber  is 
nearly  worthless.  Poplars  are  weak  in 
wood  and  uncertain  in  growth.  Cedar  is 
so  slow  in  growth  that  it  would  take  a  life- 
time to  get  a  post.  Black  locust  is  de- 
stroyed by  borers.  None  equals  Osage 
orange  for  so  many  purposes. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  Creighton. 


Mrs.  Henry  C.  Swtneford 


Swellings  in  the  Neck 

Or  goitre,  made  my  neck  fully  twice  its  natural  size. 
For  three  years  all  my  strength  seemed  to  go  into  the 

swelling  and  I  was  reduced  from  185  to  89  pounds. 
On  recommendation  of  a  phyBician  I  took  HOOD'S 
SARSAPARIIiLA,  which  gave  me  strength,  re- 
lieved distress  in  my  stomach,  and  best  of  all,  entire- 
ly removed  the  goitre.  I  am  now  in  the  best  of 
health,  weigh  193  pounds."  Mrs.  H.  C.  Swinefobd, 
Mifflinburg,  Pa, 


HOOD'S  PILLS  cure  all  Liver  Ills. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1893. 


(Bux  £mw. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN. 

^\  yTBAWBKRKiES. — About  a  year 
M  ago  the  following  note  from 

■l      /")     my  friend,  L.  B.  Pierce,  of 
^^|^^    Ohio,  appeared  in  Faem  asb 
/^^^  Fieeside  or  elsewhere  (I  for- 
J         ■  get  where):   "The  large  acre- 

^  *  age  of  Bubaeh  which  ripened 

the  bulk  of  its  fruit  at  two  pickings,  glutted 
the  markets  and  reduced  prices,  and  I  think 
the  growing  of  so  many  Bubachs  and 
Haverlands  is  reducing  consumption  of 
strawberries,  as  people  do  not  hanker  after 
them  as  they  do  after  fruit  that  leave  a 
pleasent  taste  in  the  mouth." 

Last  season  I  had  quite  a  large  patch  of 
both  Bubachs  and  Haverlands,  with  a  few- 
others  mixed  in  for  trial  and  to  give  the 
needed  pollen.  Altogether  it  was  the  most 
satisfactory  strawberry  season  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  had  plenty  of  fruit,  and  as  I 
am  perhaps  less  fastidious  in  such  matters 
than  friend  Pierce,  or  lack  his  fine  dis- 
criminating taste,  I  can  truly  say  that  my- 
self and  family  consumed  perhaps  more 
strawberries  that  year  than  in  any  year 
before.  "We  had  no  objection  to  the  large, 
luscious  Bubachs  and  Haverlands,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  pleasant  taste  they  left 
in  the  mouth  is  yet  vivid  in  my  mind.  If 
I  can  always  have  as  good  fruit,  and  as 
plenty  of  it,  as  I  had  in  1892,  I  will  cer- 
tainly not  complain.  These  berries  are 
easily  picked,  they  being  conspicuous  for 
size  and  color,  and  they  look  most  attrac- 
tive in  a  dish.  Neither  do  they  have  any 
core.  I  saw  Bubachs  on  the  retailers' 
stands  in  Buffalo,  offered  at  twenty  cents  a 
quart,  and  Wilsons  close  by  at  ten  cents  a 
quart.  But  the  Bubachs  came  from  a  near 
grower  who  brought  the  freshly-gathered 
fruit  directly  from  the  field,  per  wagon,  to 
the  city.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
find  that  Buffalo  buyers  prefer  the  inferior, 
but  better  keeping,  Wilson  to  Haverlands, 
and  especially  to  the  very  large  Bubachs. 
The  latter  settle  down,andafter  standingin 
the  crate  over  night  do  not  look  well.  For 
a  local  market,  and  for  sale  directly  from 
the  field,  the  Bubach  and  Haverland  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  I  am  yet  willing  to 
stick  to  them.  The  only  question  with  me 
is,  what  kind  to  use  as  a  pollenizer.  Here- 
tofore I  have  mostly  used  the  Wilson, 
which  in  the  markets  around  here  is  yet  a 
favorite,  and  which  seems  to  find  especially 
congenial  soil  conditions  in  this  vicinity. 
Here  it  is  grown  to  perfection,  but  rust  is 
liable  to  put  a  stop  to  its  usefulness.  Last 
season,  for  instance,  it  rusted  so  badly  as  to 
reduce  the  crop  to  a  mere  fraction  of  a  nor- 
mal one,  while  other  varieties  suffered  very 
little. 

In  regard  to  shipping  strawberries,  and 
other  fruits  as  well,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarks  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Western  Xew  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when 
he  speaks  of  growing  and  selling  fruits. 
We  used  to  think  that  berries,  while  being 
shipped,  should  have  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Mr.  Hale  says  that  this  ventilation  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  Put  up  the  berries 
while  they  are  dry  and  cool,  but  keep  them 
as  closely  and  tightly  as  possible.  You 
don't  want  free  circulation  of  air  about 
them.  My  friends  who,  during  the  com- 
ing season,  have  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  etc.,  to  ship  to  a  distant  mar- 
ket, will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Mice  en  Greenhouse. — The  little  white- 
bellied  field-mouse  often  is  a  real  terror  in 
greenhouses,  hotbeds  and  cold-frames.  It 
eats  of  the  plants,  and  digs  down  into  the 
soil  after  seeds,  and  often  a  few  pafr  of 
them  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
among  stuff  planted  under  glass.  I  never 
submit  to  injury  of  this  kind  without  pro- 
test. I  do  not  propose  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  rats,  and  mice,  and  bedbugs, 
and  other  vermin,  and  I  have  never  yet 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  in  order  to 
get  clear  of  such  pests.  Eats  and  mice  can 
always  be  trapped  if  you  will  only  use 
good  traps  and  good  bait,  and  a  little  inge- 
nuity in  setting  and  baiting  the  traps.  To 
catch  mice  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses  is  not 
a  difficult  thing.  They  like  seeds  of  an  oily 
nature,  such  as  sunflower,  squash,  etc. 
Ordinary  wheat  also  attracts  them,  but  if 
it  fails,  the  seeds  named  will  surely  do  the 
work.  The  first  plants  in  my  new  green- 
house were  hardly  showing  above  ground 
when  I  noticed  the  signs  of  mice.  A  delu- 
sion trap  was  baited  with  wheat  and 
promptly  set,  and  the  next  morning  I  had 
a  pair  of  the  rodents,  which  were  at  once 
despatched  by  immersing  the  trap  in  water 


for  a  few  minutes.  The  next  morning  I 
had  another  pair  inside  the  trap,  and  this 
cleared  out  the  pest,  and  when  trouble 
again  begun  a  few  days  later,  the  trap  soon 
gave  relief  once  more.  But  prompt  action, 
careful  and  persistent  setting  of  traps,  is 
always  required.  Don't  let  the  mice  ruin 
whole  beds  before  you  make  an  effort  to 
catch  the  mischief-makers. 

Seed  Sowing. — We  often  make  a  serious 
blunder  by  sowing  seed  too  shallow.  In 
mellow  soil  the  surface  easily  dries  out, 
especially  if  not  thoroughly  firmed,  and 
seed  deposited  near  the  top  soon  after 
sprouting  often  dies  from  moisture.  Even 
small  seeds,  such  as  lettuce  and  cabbage, 
and  similar  ones,  have  no  trouble  to  germi- 
nate and  send  their  sprouts  up  through  the 
soil,  if  put  an  inch  or  more  deep.  An  inch 
is  a  good  depth  for  onion  seed.  Don't  put 
it  on  the  surface,  or  only  lightly  covered. 
The  deeply-sown  seed  will  sprout  and  grow 
and  make  good  plants,  while  that  put  too 
near  the  surface  may  sprout,  but  will 
usually  die.  I  would  rather  put  onion  seed 
two  inches  deep,  and  have  faith  in  its  good 
behavior,  than  have  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  all  provided  that  the  soil  is  a  well- 
prepared,  mellow  loam.  On  other  soil, 
especially  if  ill-prepared,  hard  and  clayey, 
I  would  not  sow  fine  seeds  at  all. 

T.  Gbetner. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BT  SA3IUEL  B.  GREEN'. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMCEL  B.  GREEN". 

Borers.— W.  H.  H.,  Villa  Rica,  Ga.  You  do 
not  give  the  kind  of  trees  in  your  orchard,  or 
where  the  borers  to  which  you  refer  do  their 
damage.  If  you  will  add  these  points  I  will 
gladly  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— H.  G.,  Burnham,  Jlieh. 
Nitrate  of  soda  costs  about  $40  per  ton.  It  can 
be  bought  through  any  of  the  large  seed 
dealers,  but  to  the  best  advantage  of  dealers 
in  fertilizers.  About  two  hundred  pounds  is 
enough  for  an  acre  of  strawberries.  Apply  it 
broadcast  soon  after  the  plants  start  in  the 
spring. 

Insecticide  for  Cnrculio.— "W.  J.  B.,  Gar- 
rison, N.  Y.  Probably  the  safest  and  best  5in- 
secticide  for  you  to  use  is  strained  Bordeaux 
mixture,  to  which  has  been  added  one  ounce  of 
Paris  green  to  every  twenty-two  gallons  of  the 
mixture.  This  is  also  a  good  fungicide,  and 
will  undoubtedly  lessen  the  loss  from  rotting 
of  the  fruit. 

Black  Bot  on  Grapes, — TV.  L.  B.,  Jack- 
sonport,  Wis.  If  you  use  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  recently  recommended  in  these  columns  in 
a  letter  from  Chas.  Pratt,  you  will  probably 
have  no  trouble  about  saving  your  grapes,  as 
they  are  undoubtedly  affected  with  black  rot. 
The  materials  you  applied  would  be  nearly 
worthless,  as  the  trouble  is  a  fungus  disease. 

Propagating  the   Peach.— O.    B.  W., 

Artie.  Ind.  The  peach  is  seldom  grafted  in 
the  northern  states,  as  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
operation  in  that  section.  In  the  South  and 
in  California  it  can  be  done  quite  successfully. 
They  are  at  the  North  very  easily  increased  by 
budding,  which  should  be  done  in  August. 
This  latter  method  is  a  very  sipiple  as  well  as 
a  very  certain  operation.  For  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  method  of  budding,  see  Farm 
axd  Fireside  of  June  1st  last. 

Tubercules  on  Peach  Boots.— T.  B.,  Or- 
lando, Fla.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
new  peach  disease  which  has  quite  recently 
been  reported  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  is  investigating  the  matter,  and 
we  may  expect  a  report  from  it  the  coming 
season.  At  present  we  do  not  know  what 
course  to  recommend,  but  in  planting,  the 
trees  should  be  very  carefully  examined  to  be 
sure  they  are  free  from  the  little  swellings  on 
the  roots. 

Fertilizers  for  Small  Fruits.— G.  W.  L.. 

Itasca,  111.  For  any  of  the  fruits  you  mention 
I  regard  good  barn-yard  manure  the  best  fer- 
tilizer. It  should  be  applied  inspriugif  rot- 
ten, and  in  fall  or  winter  if  green.  Ten  cords 
per  acre  is  none  too  much.  If  you  want  to 
use  some  commercial  fertilizer  try  ground 
tankage,  and  apply  one  half  ton  per  acre  early 
in  the  spring.  This  can  be  bought  at  any  of 
the  large  packing-houses,  and  is  probably  the 
cheapest  and  best  kind  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers to  use  in  Illinois. 

Cnrrant-bnshes    not  Bearing.— A.  B.. 

Quincy,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  have  some  currant- 
bushes  of  the  common  red  variety,  planted 
from  slips  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  bore 
well  five  years  ago,  but  for  the  past  two  years 
they  have  failed  to  bear.  The  soil  is  rich, 
mellow  and  good.  They  were  well  pruned  two 
years  ago,  but  it  made  no  improvement.  In 
the  past  two  years  I  did  not  get  one  half  pint 
of  fruit.  What  shall  I  do?  Leave  them 
another  year,  or  dig  them  up  and  set  out  slips 
again,  or  do  you  think  they  will  bear  if  I 
transplant  the  bushes,  removing  surplus 
roots?" 

Reply  :— I  do  not  know  what  the  trouble  is, 
but  should  throw  away  the  old  plants  and  set 
new  bushes. 

Worms  in  Grapes.— P.  E.  L.,  Rock  Island, 
111.  The  grape-berry  moth  (Eudemii  botrana) 
is  what  causes  the  trouble.   It  enters  the  ber- 


ries in  July  and  is  quite  a  difficult  insect  to 
destroy.  It  is  supposed  to  winter  over  in  the 
dead  leaves,  and  these  and  the  infested  berries 
should  be  destroyed.  But  I  think  the  best 
preventive  for  you  is  the  putting  of  bags 
over  the  bunches  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  set, 
and  so  keep  out  the  moths.  Use  one-pound 
paper  bags  or  small  cotton  bags.  Cut  the  bags 
down  about  two  inches  on  each  side,  bring 
them  up  over  the  bunches  and  pin  them 
around  the  canes  or  stems.  Hake  a  small  hole 
in  the  corner  of  each  bag  to  let  out  the  water. 
By  using  cheap  labor  the  work  can  be  done 
for  one  fourth  cent  per  pound.  When  bagging, 
look  out  for  infested  berries  and  destroy  any 
you  may  find. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLASTEfG  Harbpax.-Xo  subsoil  plow  in 
creation  will  break  through  some  hardpan 
soils.  You  have  got  to  break  entirely  through 
the  hard  strip,  and  when  once  a  tree  gets  a 
root  through  it  into  soft,  rich  earth  below  it  is 
worth  ten  trees  which  have  only  the  shallow 
soil  above  to  depend  on.  The  only  way  to  let 
the  roots  through  is  with  powder.  Drive  a 
crowbar  into  the  hardpan,  two  thirds  through 
it,  and  put  in  a  charge  of  Giant  powder;  don't 
use  too  much.  Try  a  quarter  of  a  stick,  and  if 
that  is  not  enough,  use  more.  Use  the  cheap- 
est grade  t>f  Giant  you  can  get,  as  the  better 
grade  goes  too  quick,  and  does  not  do  as  good 
work.  Giant  and  Judson  powder  together  are 
considered  best  by  some  large  orchardists 
here.  Your  blast  don't  need  to  make  much 
show  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  break  the  hardpan  under  where 
you  plant  the  tree,  the  tree  will  do  the  rest. 

California.  Q.  E.  D. 


CitbrAst-wobiis.— Take  dry-slaked  or  air- 
slaked  lime  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  currant  or 
gooseberry  bushes  with  a  sieve  while  the 
bushes  are  wet,  and  it  will  drive  off  the  worms. 
Put  it  on  thick  until  they  look  like  there  was 
snow  on  them.  It  injures  neither  bushes  nor 
berries,  and  is  not  poisonous  as  hellebore  is. 
We  have  used  it  successfully  for  five  years. 

West  Union,  1U.  H.  D. 
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Is  unequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuild- 
ings,and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles, tin  or  iron. 
It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

On  steep  or  flat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete, 
$2.00  I*er  100  square  feet  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS 

easily  made  water-tight  and  fire-proof  atcmall  ex- 
pense,with  dark  red  slate  painC.  On  decayed  shingles 
it  fills  the  pores,  and  gives  a  substantial  roof,  that 
lasts  years.  Curled  or  xcarped  Bhingles  it  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Slate- 
paint  requires  no  heating,  and  contains  no  tar. 

ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

It  is  acknowledged  the  lest  paint,  has  a  heavy  body, 
is  easily  applied, expands  by  heat, contracts  by  cold, 
and  never  cracks.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  other. 
Buildings  covered  "with  felt  can  be  made  watertight 
at  small  expense.  Write  at  once  for  Catalogue. 
BD.  PJUST  &  ROOF  CO.,  43  West  Broadway,  HewTork. 

MAKE  MONEY 

Wnile  You  Sleep. 

STAHL/S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
WILLIAM  STABX 
EVAPORATOR  COMFY, 
QTOTCY,  ILL. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
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The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
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RAIN:  HAY  SPOILED: 

Because  you  did  not  have  a  good 
Hay  Carrier,  Fork  or  Hay  Sling. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  say,  for  the 
Hay  Tools  that  down  them  all,  here 
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SPRAY  PUMP 


to  one  man  in  each  town  if  you  become  agent  and  send  10c  If  you 
don*t  want  agency  send  $2.  Circulars  free.  It  sprays  tree,  shrub, 
vine,  plant,  lawn,  street,  garden.puts  out  tire. washes  wagons, win- 
dows, bail  boats,  whitewash  henhouse,  control  swarming  bees, 
cattle  syringe,  throws  water  60  ft.  ASpelrs,  B  53  N  Windham,  3 alee. 
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Creamery 


Only  Creamery 


with 

Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive^  no  Leaking.    Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim- 
ming. No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milkorcream.  Glass  cans  ^_jss 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect  £»  Jjft 

Separator"  for  small  dairies.    Send  for  catalogues  to  WU?a 

Crystal  Creamery  Co., 
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BUY  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man'sexpenscs.  Bitcsies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Wagons  and  Carts. 
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PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Bbst 
WsEDERyou  ever  saw.  Bet- 
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hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to- 
day for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


May  1,  1893. 
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MAKING  A  MARKET  FOR  WHEAT. 

Many  farmers  are  very  uneasy  because  of 
the  unpromising  outlook  for  the  future  of 
the  wheat  market.  The  prospect  for  the 
eastern  wheat  grower  is  not  very  bright. 
He  can  not  compete  in  prices  with  the  bo- 
nanza farmers  of  the  great  Northwest  and 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  cost  of  production 
has  been  so  reduced  by  the  use  of  steam  as 
the  motive  power,  in  connection  with  gang- 
plows,  improved  seeders  and  harvesters, 
which  cut,  thresh  and  sack  the  grain  all  at 
one  operation,  that  the  eastern  farmer  can- 
not expect  to  compete  in  prices  even  if 
transportation  be  in  his  favor.  Reduced 
production  or  increased  consumption  may 
succeed  in  making  wheat  a  profitable  crop 
for  the  eastern  farmer,  but  the  question  is, 
how  can  either  of  these  remedies  be  applied 
unless  by  the  farmers  themselves?  In  the 
matter  of  production  it  might  be  materially 
decreased  were  eastern  farmers  to  engage 
in  other  lines  of  farming. 

But  here  the  inquiry  is  raised,  "What 
shall  it  be?"  "Prices  of  all  farm  products 
have  been  ruinously  low,  so  in  what  line  of 
farming  can  we  engage  to  better  the  cir- 
cumstance?" "If  we  grow  beef  cattle  we 
sell  them  for  less  than  cost."  "If  we  go 
into  sheep  they  are  soon  a  drug  in  the 
market."  "If  we  grow  corn  and  hogs  the 
prices  are  certain  to  fall."  "If  we  grow  hay 
for  market  we  are  robbing  our  farms  of 
their  fertility."  "If  we  have  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  we  frequently  have  to  feed  them 
to  the  hogs."  There  is  by  far  too  much 
truth  in  these  statements,  because  when 
any  line  of  production  gives  promise  of 
good  returns,  the  tendency  is  for  everyone 
to  rush  into  the  business  to  the  utmost 
capacity.  I  believe  the  most  generally 
successful  farmers  are  those  who  continue 
their  operations  in  given  lines,  regardless 
of  the  great  promise  of  something  into 
which  all  are  rushing.  He  takes  the  poor 
years  with  the  good  and  prepares  to  meet 
them,  and  in  the  end  finds  the  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  I  have  known 
men  to  make  fine  profits  by  going  out  of  a 
certain  line  of  production  just  at  the  time 
when  everyone  else  is  rushing  in.  They 
are  thus  enabled  to  sell  on  a  rising  market 
and  begin  in  a  new  line,  which,  in  course 
of  time,  is  certain  to  make  a  boom.  This 
requires  considerable  foresight  in  the  oper- 
ator, but  pays  well  the  man  who  makes  no 
mistakes. 

But  there  are  certain  lines  of  production 
that  promise  well  to  him  who  does  his 
work  well.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
the  country  will  have  a  surplus  of  fine 
grades  of  butter.  He  who  makes  a  superior 
quality  will  find  a  ready  market.  The 
poultry  business  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  vhb  produce  enough  poultry  and  eggs 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  immense 
importations.  The  American  people  ought 
to  consume  ten-fold  more  fruit  than  they 
do,  and  would  probably  do  so  if  it  could  be 
secured,  so  in  this  line  one  may  find  certain 
profits.  We  yet  have  a  demand  for  fine 
stock  of  all  kinds.  The  stylish  coach  horse, 
the  best  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  of  milk, 
butter  and  beef  breeds,  the  mutton  sheep, 
the  premium  hogs,  all  are  in  demand  if  of 
the  best.  The  surplus  in  any  line  is  usually 
of  inferior  quality.  So,  with  everything  to 
be  considered,  can  we  not  do  better  than 
raise  so  much  sixty-cent  wheat? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  we  not  in- 
crease the  consumption  and  thus  find  or 
create  a  market?  While  atPomeroy,  Ohio, 
institute,  we  found  a  shrewd  German  far- 
mer who  said  he  was  getting  two  dollars  a 
bushel  for  his  wheat.  He  fed  it  to  his  hens, 
and  said  he  found  nothing  more  profitable. 
The  returns  were  prompt,  for  he  could  feed 
the  wheat  in  the  morning  and  sell  his  eggs 
in  the  evening.  At  Defiance  I  found  a  man 
who  had  fed  several  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  to  his  fattening  hogs,  and  said  he 
never  had  hogs  to  look  better  or  weigh 
heavier.  He  estimated  that  he  thus  ob- 
tained in  the  neighborhood  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  for  his  wheat.  In  Butler 
county  one  man  reported  that  he  had  been 
feeding  a  good  quality  of  wheat  to  all  his 
stock,  and  thought  the  stock  was  doing  un- 
usually well  and  that  it  was  fully  one  half 
cheaper  than  corn  at  the  present  prices. 
In  our  own  experience  it  has  been  found 
that  wheat  makes  a  very  valuable  food  for 
poultry,  and  also  for  horses  and  hogs.  It 
contains  about  twenty  per  cent  more  of  the 
muscle-making  properties  than  corn,  and 
horses  appear  to  be  able  to  do  more  exhaus- 
tive labor  than  when  upon  an  exclusive 
corn  diet.  As  a  hog  feed  it  adds  to  the 
quality  of  the  pork  by  increasing  the  pro- 


portion of  muscle  or  lean  to  the  fat,  making 
it  a  far  more  healthful  food. 

Is  it  not  possible,  by  thus  feeding  a  good 
portion  of  our  wheat,  to  realize  better  prices 
than  by  placing  it  upon  the  market?  If  so, 
the  increased  demand  and  the  diminished 
supply  will  soon  regulate  the  prices  in  spite 
of  Chicago  gamblers  who  live  only  to  rule 
or  ruin.  We  have  made  it  a  practice  to  sow 
no  more  wheat  than  is  necessary  to  get  the 
ground  back  to  clover,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion have  sowed  clover  with  oats  to 
diminish  the  acreage  for  wheat. 

John  L.  Shawvee. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Nebraska.— Frontier  county,  Ne- 
braska, is  made  up  of  a  successiou  of  rich  val- 
leys and  fertile  table-lauds,  admirably  adapted 
to  diversified  farming,  where  corn,  cattle  and 
hogs  are  the  principal  products,  but  where 
wheat  is  now  coming  decidedly  to  the  fore. 
The  country  is  being  rapidly  occupied  by  a 
thrifty  and  intelligent  class  of  farmers.  It  is 
finely  watered  by  numerous,  spring-fed, 
never-failing  creeks,  and  good  well  water  may 
be  obtained  anywhere  at  a  depth  of  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  feet.  The  soil  is  a 
deep,  black  loam,  rich  and  fertile  and  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  cereal  or  root  crops  of 
a  northern  temperate  latitude.  Domestic 
grasses  and  nearly  or  quite  all  varieties  of 
fruits  may  be  cultivated  here  with  absolute 
certainty  of  success.  The  various  streams  are 
bordered  with  native  forest  trees,  and  the  val- 
leys are  rich  in  native  grasses  that  are  exceed- 
ingly nutritious,  rendering  stock  raising 
comparatively  inexpensive,  and  affording  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  dairying  purposes. 
Good  stone,  suitable  for  foundation  walls, 
exist  in  endless  quantities,  and  the  presence 
of  good  brick  clay  makes  building  enterprises 
in  the  towns  as  cheap  here  as  in  the  eastern 
states.  The  climate  in  Nebraska  is,  per- 
haps, all  things  considered,  the  most  desir- 
able of  any  in  the  western  states,  and  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  state  is,  with- 
out doubt,  preferable  to  any  other  section. 
There  are  five  towns  in  Frontier  county,  of 
which  Curtis,  on  the  Cheyenne  branch  of  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad,  is  the 
most  prominent.  It  is  situated  just  north  of 
the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  2,500  feet  above  sea-level,  where  a  mild 
climate,  combined  with  a  dry,  pure  atmos- 
phere, insures  the  utmost  freedom  from  fever- 
producing  causes.  This  is  a  country,  in  fact, 
of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  are  rarely  known  ; 
where  winters  are  short  and  mild,  and  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  are  delightful,  and  we 
find  from  statistical  authority  that  Nebraska  is 
one  of  the  most  healthful  states  in  the  Union. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  which  Fron- 
tier county  is  possessed,  and  one  that  must 
eventually  contribute  largely  to  the  growth,  is 
the  splendid  water-power  afforded  by  Medicine 
creek.  It  runs  diagonally  across  the  county 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  is  fed  by 
springs  that  form  a  water  supply  not  only 
inexhaustible,  but  one  that  scarcely  varies  in 
volume  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  The 
stream  is  quite  rapid,  and  when  once  bridled 
by  the  erection  of  earthwork  and  masonry, 
would  furnish  almost  endless  power  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  Already  several  roller 
flouring  mills  are  operated  by  the  stream,  but 
scores  of  industries  might  be  placed  at  fre- 
quent intervals  along  its  course  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  railroad  towns,  with  every 
assurance  of  successful  results.  And  right 
here  let  us  add  that  this  county  offers  desirable 
opportunities  for  the  inauguration  of  numer- 
ous enterprises,  manufacturing  and  otherwise, 
any  of  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  business  men  and  people  generally.  The 
country  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  this 
section  is  ample  to  maintain  50,000  people,  and 
with  such  a  population  as  that  will  become 
several  times  more  prosperous  than  at  the 
present  time.  Farm  and  city  property  are 
cheap,  and  no  section  in  the  great  prairie 
west  offers  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
capitalist,  merchant,  mechanic  or  laborer 
more  desirable  opportunities  for  investment. 
The  crops  for  the  season  of  1892  have  been 
most  bountiful.  Corn  has  run  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  bushels,  and  wheat  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. The  writer  hereof  has  been  a  resident 
of  Frontier  county  for  eight  years,  and  in  that 
time  there  has  been  but  one  failure  of  crops— 
the  season  of  1890—  and  that  only  partial,  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  The  center 
of  such  grand  and  noble  resources,  with 
landscape  surroundings  rich  in  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  with  good  water,  a  health- 
ful climate,  good  schools  and  churches, 
good  society,  excellent  market  facilities  and 
cheap  lands,  this  beautiful  country  has  all  the 
elements  that  attract  to  itself  the  many  home- 
seekers  who  are  rightly  looking  toward  the 
setting  sun.  l.  m.  M. 

Curtis,  Nebraska. 


From  Texas.— "Wallis  is  a  small  but  thriv- 
ing town  surrounded  with  very  rich  prairie 
land.  We  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  corn,  cotton,  oats,  flax,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, sorghum,  etc.  Last  year  I  bought  a 
piece  of  land,  planted  it  in  cotton,  and  the 
crop  on  each  acre  paid  all  expenses  and 
paid  for  two  acres  of  land.  Many  people 
came  here  this  winter  from  different  northern 
states,  and  were  so  delighted  with  this  coun- 
try and  climate,  they  bought  land  for  homes. 
Some  fine  land  can  be  bought  cheap,  and  on 
long  time  if  desired.  Our  climate  is  so  mild 
that  we  had  ice  but  once  this  winter,  and  that 


but  little  thicker  than  a  window-pane.  Con- 
sumption is  unknown  here;  neither  do  we 
have  any  sunstrokes.  We  always  have  a  nice 
breeze  from  the  gulf,  which  is  eighty  miles 
from  here.  We  have  good  schools  and 
churches.  The  people  are  very  law-abiding, 
and  I  find  them  very  hospitable,  willing  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  and  all  who  will 
try  to  help  themselves.  Our  crop  prospects 
are  good,  and  everybody  seems  contented  and 
happy.  H.  I.  C. 

Wallet-  Sation,  Tex. 


From  Kansas.— We  live  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Sunflower  state,  a  thickly-settled 
farming  country.  The  chief  products  are  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
all  kinds  of  small  fruits  do  well  here.  The 
people  are  mostly  well-to-do,  except  the  renter, 
who  has  a  hard  time,  as  rents  are  very  high. 
We  have  some  very  good  towns.  Hiawatha, 
the  county-seat  of  Brown,  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  thriving  town  of  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  factories,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  large  city.  The  other  towns 
are  good  samples  of  peace,  prosperity  and  pro- 
hibition, and  home-seekers  will  find  here  a 
comfortable  place  to  live.  J.  W.  C. 

Baker,  Kansas. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


BY  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R.  CO.,  AT  LOW 
PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS,  IN 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  in  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lauds.  For  full  description 
and  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co., 
78  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SkirtRTMANn  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
nuninHiiu  ,„  mail  or  pers0Uaiiy. 
ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.G.CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.T 
Bookkeipiag,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly  taught  by  mail 


PATENTS 


LEHMANN,  PATTISOSf  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.  Send  for  circulars. 


The  handsomest  designs 
at  lowest  prices.  From 
_   Z%c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  100 
samples  for  8c.  Window  shades,  spring  rollers,  all  colors, 
35c.  H.  THOMAS  &  BRO..  927  Market  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


WALLPAPERS 


THE  COLUMBIAN  RECIPROCITY,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Large  size38  by  12  inches.  Any  one  sending  us  the 
names  of  ten  subscribers  with  the  subscription  price 
inclosed,  we  will  give  them  40  acres  of  Missouri  land, 
and  send  deed  and  abstract  of  title  to  the  nearest  bank 
or  express  office  for  your  inspection  before  you  remit. 
Send  25  cents  for  copy  our  business  propositions,  etc. 
J.  S.  JORDAN  &CO.,  Publishers,  Ironton,  Mo. 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  most  complete  set  of  samples  and  instructions 
how  to  paper  sent  FREE  for  8  cts.  to  pay  postage. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U .  S. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  see  our  samples  before  purchasing. 
CHAS.  M.  N .  KILLEN,  614  &  616  So.  20th  St.  Phila. 


VTe  Sell      to  FAMILIES 

PIANOS  ftRCANS 
$160  to  81600 U$65  to  8500. 

,  Absolutely  Perfect! 

fsent  for  trial  in  your* 
Mown  home  before  you 
buy.    Local  Amenta 
—  must  sell  inferior  instruments  or 
Charge  doable  what  we  ask.  Catalogue  free 
MABCHA1  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
286  East  21st  St.,  M.Y. 


Don't  YOU  Need  a 

"BABY" 
Cream  Separator 


If  yon  have  five  or  more  cows,  a  "  BABY  "  cannot  but 
prove  a  most  profitable  and  pleasing1  investment.  Its 
use  means  more  and  better  butter,  warm  skim-milk  for 
feeding  purposes,  saving; -of  ice,  time,  labor,  and  plant, 
and  better  satisfaction  with  dairying  generally. 

Send  for  new  "BABY  "  catalogue,  giving  actual  expe- 
riences of  well-known  users  and  endorsement  of  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  every  section,  styles,  capacities, 
prices,  and  complete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


J  Alfred  Peats  J 

? 
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WALL  PAPER 

Send  5c  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam- 
ples and  our  guide,  "How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,"  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  IO,  12  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  sc  to  oc.  Paperhangers'  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 
ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  Merchant, 
134-138  W.  Madison  Bt       30-32  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 

AS    WELL.    AS  MONEY 

Means  More  Money  Business  Capital 
Showing  this  Ironing  Board  Sells 
it.  Making  quick  profit. Every 
sale  makes  a  friend.  Every 
friend  will  buy  some  other 
good  thing.  Write  Quick  for 
terms  to  agents  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  "Ladies  De- 
light Ironing  Board. *' 

WALTER  HILL* 
218  Wabash  Avenue, Chicago. 


FARM 


FOR  SALE. 

ADDRESS 

B.W.SHERMAN, 

EAST  NEW  MARKET, 

DORCHESTER  CO..  Mo. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  ALBEMARLE  CO.,  VI RCI N I  A. 

Winters  mild  and  short.  Health  fine.  Land  good. 
Prices  moderate.  Taxes  low.  Close  to  the  great  markets. 
LEWIS  D.  AYLETT,  CharlottesYille,  Va. 

^|  £       L  T  H  P,L  'tur'  '  ''^  lii0  pur0  iir  lui  ®ipotb  Climate  of  Florida. 

V    TP      W  EL  A  L  I  ll  Oranges,  Lemooa  and  Pomelos, 
BAT  IS  THE   RESULT  OF  SUCH    A    1_|  A  nnikirCC 
COMBINATION ?    NOTHING  SHORT  OF    HArr  I  PI  tdO 

For  Sample  Copy  of  "  PABOR  LAKE  PINEAPPLE,"  FULL  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  write  to 

W.  E.  PABOR,  Manager,  AVON  PARK,  FLORIDA. 

^TUr  "WESTERN  SETTLER" S 
tint.  IS  A  NEW  PAPER.  : 
t  telT^TlLT  ABOUT  THE  WEST.j 
JT  Win  be  sent  free  to  yon  and  your  friends.  - 

P  AiWresa  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Oen.Trcfcet  and  Passenger  Agents 
r'      Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific-  Railroad,  Chicago,  nr.  «, 


OREGON 


THE  PARADISE 
OF  FARMERS 


Mild  and  equable  climate,  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  no  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards or  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 
Certain  and  abundant  crops  of  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  No 
failure  of  crops  has  ever  been  known. 

Full  information  furnished  free  by  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

OUS  NSW  1893  FLOWEB  SEED  OFFSS. 

A.Wtat  mm  SEEDS 


Collection 


200 

Varieties, 


FREE! 


An  U  ..paralleled  Offer  by  an 
Old.Establlshed  and  Rell- 
able  Publishing  Housel 

The  Ladies'  World  Ib  a  large  20- 
page,  80-column  illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  ladies  and  the  family  circle. 
It  is  devoted  to  stories,  poems,  ladies' 
fancy  work,  artistic  needlework, 
home  decoration,  housekeeping, 
fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  reading, 
etiquette,  etc.     To  introduce  this 
charming  ladies'  paper  into  100,000 
f  homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken,  we  now 
make  the  following  colossal  offer:    Upon  re- 
ceipt of  only  12  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  we 

^ill  send  The  Ladles'  World  for  Three 
Months,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send 
Free  and  postpaid,  a  large  and  magnificent  Col- 
lection of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two  hundred  varieties, 
including  Panaies,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  Asters,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine,  Stocks,  Digitalis,  Double 
Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc., etc.  Remember,  twelve  cents  pays  forthe  maga- 
zine three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
Flower  Seeds,  put  op  by  a  first-class  Seed  House  and  warranted 
fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this  wonderful 
opportunity.  We  guarantee  every  subscriber  many  timeB  the  value 
of  money  sent,  and  will  refund  your  moDey  and  make  you  a  present 
of  both  seeds  and  Magazine  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Ours  is  an 
old  and  reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  news- 
papers. We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  pleased 
patrons  during  the  past  five  years:  u  I  had  beautiful  flowers  from 
the  seeds  you  sent  me  two  years  ago,  and  from  experience  knowthe  seeds 
are  exactly  as  advertised."— Mrs.  N.  C.  Bayum,  Dana,  Wis. 
"Myself  and  friends  ham  sent  for  varxous  thing*  advertised  by 
you,  and  have  found  them  to  be  entirelu  satisfactory."  —  M.  J. 
Davis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  '  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (a  regular 
subscriber),  and  Grace  Greenwood,  each  , 
ordered  our  seeds  last  season.  Do  not  con- 1 
found  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes^ 
of  unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day — 
don't  put  it  off  I  Six  subscriptions  and  six 
Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER !  S'S'tfsS 

for  above  offer,  and  naming  the  paper  in  whit 
she  saw  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  free,  1— 
addition  to  all  the  above,  one  packet  of  the  cele- 
brated Eckford   Sweet  Peas,   embracing  < 
the   newest  varieties,  including  Boreatton,  Isa ' 
Eckford,  Splendor,  The  Queen,  Orange  PH  nee, 
Apple  Blossom,  etc,    Sweet  Peas  are  the  most  popular' 
and  fashionable  bouquet  flowers  now  cultivated,  and 
the  Eckford  Varieties  which  we  offer,  are  the  largest,  . 
finest  and  most  celebrated  known.    They  grow  to  a« 
height  of  6  feet,  and  produce  for  three  months  a  continuous  pro- 
fusion of  fragrant  blooms  of  the  most  brilliant  coloring. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER  !  S^fifJtt 

subscription  price)  we  will  send  The  Ladles*  World  for  One 
Year,  together  with  oar  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower 
Seeds  above  described,  likewise  one  packet  of  the  extensively  adver- 
tised and  justly  celebrated  Eckford  Sweet  Peas.    Address  : 
8.  H.  MOORE  <fc  CO..  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


OPENER. 


Our  MONEY  -  SAVING  Catalogue  of  Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Surreys,  Spring  Wagons  and  Harness,  ah  at 
Factory  Prices  an(i  Fully  Warranted. 

A  good  substantial  tfOQ  C|)i  a  reliable  Open  <{QQ  Eft 
Buck-board,  only  j      Buggy,  only  (])00i/,ui 


Excellent  light-draught  Harness,  only  and  Elegant  Carriage  or  Barouche  Harness,  only  $9.75. 

"SWTS  HELP  YOU  TO  S  ATTES  MOXST 

Send  for  our  new,  50-page,  illustrated  Catalogue ;  it  is  full  of  information  which  it  will  pay  you  to  secure.  Our 
"CROWN  JEWEL"  BUGGY,  with  Leather  Quarter  Top;  Cloth  or  Leather  trimmings;  End-Spring  or  Brew- 
ster Side-Bar :  patent,  silver-plated  Fasteners  instead  of  buckles  on  back  curtain,  is  the  best  value  ever  offered  buyers. 

Address,  the  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  62  Longworth  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


"CROWN  JEWEL"  BCGGT. 
The  Price  will  Surprise  Ton. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  1,  1893. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD.  ' 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

THE  LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Leghorns  is  their 
hardiness.  Of  all  the  breeds 
that  feather  very  rapidly  when 
young,  the  Leghorns  are  the 
least  liable  to  succumb,  and 
they  seem  to  endure  as  much  as  any  other 
chicks.  They  begin  to  scratch  for  their 
food  almost  as  soon  as  when  just  hatched, 
and  this  active  disposition  remains  with 
them  until  they  mature  and  become  aged. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  a  Leghorn  hen  is  on  the 
range  she  can  pick  up  all  of  her  food.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  flock  of  Leg- 
horns will  search  every  square  foot  of  a 
field  and  not  permit  anything  to  escape 
them  that  can  be  utilized. 

As  layers  they  rank  as  high  as  any  breed, 
being  non-sitters,  and  begin  laying  before 
they  are  six  months  old.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  where  it  is  too  late  to  hatch 
early  pullets,  for  if  they  are  well  fed  and 
pushed  from  the  start,  they  grow  rapidly, 
and  begin  to  lay  in  the  fall  before  winter 
sets  in.  They  will  lay  through  the  whole 
winter  if  they  are  kept  in  warm  quarters. 
One  of  the  objections  to  them  is  that  they 
are  not  contented  in  confinement  during 
the  winter,  but  if  kept  well  supplied  with 
litter  in  which  to  scratch,  they  will  be  sat- 
isfied. It  is  a  breed  that  detests  idleness, 
and  will  not  thrive  in  a  condition  of  quiet, 
ease  and  comfort  like  the  Brahma. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds — the  single 
comb  and  the  rose  comb.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  difference  in  the  shapes  of 
the  combs,  they  are  in  all  other  respects 
alike,  not  only  in  color  and  size,  but  in 
characteristics.  If  they  are  overfed  and  are 
fat  they  will  become  broody,  and  when 
they  are  on  the  nest  they  are  very  good 


tion.  A  solution  of  some  kind  should  be 
used — something  that  can  be  poured  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices — and  the  best  sub- 
stance for  such  purposes  is  carbolic  acid. 
A  tablespoonful  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  a 
quart  of  water  will  kill  not  only  the  iice, 
but  the  species  of  bed-bugs  that  also  infest 
such  places.  It  should  not  be  mixed  with 
whitewash,  unless  used  for  disinfecting 
purposes  only,  as  the  acid  combines  with 
the  lime  and  becomes  less  effective. 


DAMP  QUARTERS. 

The  quarters  should  be  dry  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter,  as  the  hens  are  liable  to 
roup  at  all  seasons,  and  will  not  thrive  in  a 
damp  roosting-place.  Poultry-houses  in 
summer  are  usually  dry,  but  only  when 
plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  can  enter. 
Dampness  in  summer,  and  filth  on  the  floor, 
are  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  lice, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  very  warm.  If 
there  is  no  window,  put  in  one,  and  keep 
the  floor  always  covered  with  clean,  dry 
dirt.     

YOUNG  GUINEAS. 

The  young  guineas  need  not  be  hatched 
before  May,  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  raise 
them  so  as  to  have  them  tame,  it  will  be  a  | 
great  advantage  to  do  so.  Put  the  eggs 
under  a  hen,  and  when  the  young  guineas 
are  hatched,  add  one  or  two  chicks  to  the 
brood,  which  will  teach  the  guineas  to  go 
into  the  poultry-house  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  roost.  Xever  allow  them  to  be 
hatched  in  the  fields  by  guinea-hens,  or 
they  will  be  too  wild. 

SUMMER  WATER-TROUGH. 

It  is  better  to  give  water  to  the  hens  in  a 
large  trough,  in  the  summer  season,  than 
to  use  fountains,  for  several  reasons,  one 
being  that  a  whole  bucketful  of  water  can 
be  poured  into  a  trough  once  a  day ;  also, 
because  a  trough  can  be  made  by  any  one, 
and  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  The  design 
given  contains  no  novelty,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  trough  that  can  be 
made,  as  there  is  no  liability  of  its  being  over- 
turned, and  it  can  be  moved  from  one 
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sitters,  but  it  is  somewhat  rare  to  find  one 
that  will  become  too  fat  if  the  flock  is  on 
the  range.  The  breed  is  one  that  must  be 
well  sheltered,  and  the  food  must  be  of  a 
variety  at  all  seasons. 


SULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  FOR  LICE. 

The  most  destructive  thing  to  lice  is  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  which  can  be  procured  at 
any  drug-store.  It  is,  properly,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  is  a  liquid.  Fill  two  or  three 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  each  holding  about 
two  gills,  with  it  and  hang  the  bottles  in 
the  poultry-house.  Be  careful  not  to  light 
a  match  or  carry  a  lighted  lamp  near  the 
poultry-house,  as  the  material  is  very 
volatile  and  inflammable.  The  odor  is  very 
disagreeable,  but  does  not  injure  the  hens, 
though  the  lice  will  leave.  The  house 
should,  however,  be  well  ventilated  while 
the  hens  are  in  it,  but  should  be  closed 
for  an  hour  each  day.  The  remedy  need 
not  be  tried  but  a  few  days  at  a  time,  re- 
peating when  necessary.  The  cost  of  the 
substance  is  but  little,  and  it  is  well  worth 
a  trial.    _   

FOWLS  IN  SUMMER. 

As  the  weather  begins  to  get  warmer  the 
lice  will  appear.  To  rid  the  hens  of  them 
is  but  little  trouble,  for  the  hens  perform 
the  work  themselves  with  the  dust-bath; 
but  unless  the  houses  are  kept  free  of  the 
lice  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  the  fowls 
comfort,  as  the  vermin  operate  both  day 
and  night.  Young  chicks  are  often  doctored 
when  they  begin  to  droop,  simply  because 
the  breeder  is  not  aware  that  lice  are  at 
work.  But  the  question  is  how  to  effec- 
tually drive  them  away.  Persian  insect- 
powder  will  do  it  wherever  it  is  applied, 
but  unless  all  portions  of  the  fowl- 
house  are  dusted  with  it,  in  order  to  reach 
all,  they  will  again  multiply.  Coal-oil  ef- 
fectually prevents  their  depredations,  but 
this  substance  is  not  a  safe  one  to  use,  for 
in  the  course  of  time  the  wood  becomes 
saturated,  and  the  dropping  of  a  match  or 
contact  of  a  candle  may  cause  a  conflagra- 


point  to  another  with  ease.  The  top  may 
be  covered  with  lath,  two  inches  apart,  or 
with  strips,  to  prevent  the  hens  from  get- 
ting into  the  water.  It  will  not  answer  for 
young  chicks,  however.  It  may  be  made 
of  any  length,  width  or  depth  preferred. 
The  trough  should  be  scalded  with  soap- 
suds at  least  once  a  week,  to  keep  it  clean, 
which  work  may  be  done  when  the  family 
washing  is  in  progress,  using  the  strong 
soap-suds  for  that  purpose. 

SUMMER  CONDITIONS. 

Plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of  dust  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  hens  in  condition 
for  laying  when  the  days  become  warm. 
Give  fresh  air  in  abundance,  and  have  the 
quarters  clean  in  order  to  avoid  odors  and 
disease.  Shade  of  some  kind  will  be  of 
advantage,  and  the  food  must  not  be  too 
largely  of  grain.  To  get  eggs  in  summer 
keep  the  hens  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

LAMENESS  OF  DUCKS. 

Ducks  become  lame  or  weak  in  the  legs, 
sometimes  the  joint  of  the  leg  swelling, 
and  the  duck  is  unable  to  move.  The  cause 
is  usually  damp  quarters  at  night,  or  sleep- 
ing in  filthy  places.  The  duck  is  very 
partial  to  ponds,  but  it  must  have  a  dry 
place  at^night  or  it  will  become  subject  to 
rheumatism  and  other  ailments  due  to 
dampness. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nest-box.— As  an  addition  to  the  many  val- 
uable plans  for  coops,  roosts  and.everytb.ing  in 
the  way  of  handling  and  raising'chickens  with 
the  greatest  and  most  profitable  success,  I  have 
concluded  to  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
my  plan  for  a  nest  and  its  management. 
Take  a  soda-cracker  bos,  which  can  bo  pur- 
chased in  the  market  for  ten  cents :  take  the 
boards  from  each  end,  whitewash  them  and 
lattice  the  same  with  slats,  half  an  inch  by  an 
inch.  Lay  the  box  down  before  you  with  the 
top  of  the  box.  which  is  a  solid  board,  up;  at 
the  top,  six  inches  from  the  corner,  saw  down 
within  four  inches  of  the  bottom,  thence  across 
the  six  inches  to  end  of  box;  take  the  piece 
sawed  out,  and  with  leather  hinges  fasten  it  to 
the  top  of  the  box.  In  the  left  end  of  the  box, 
out  of  lawn-mown  hay,  which  is  the  best,  ar- 
range your  nest;  directly  In  front  of  the  door 
lay  two  bricks  to  hold  the  nest  in  place.  After 
the  hatching,  take  out  all  the  nest,  clean  and 
saturate  it  well  with  carbolic  acid,  turn  the 
top  side  to  the  bottom,  and  lay  out  the  door, 
so  that  the  little  chicks  can  get  into  the  box 
easily.  This  box  is  cheap,  is  rain  and  rat  proof, 
and  can  be  made  warm  or  cool  as  the  weather 
demands.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  arrangements  for  hatching,  roost- 
ing and  protecting  the  little  chicks  against  rats, 
cats,  coons,  etc.  I  never  leave  the  box  for 
laying  twice  in  the  same  place.  They  are  so 


convenient  that  I  place  them  around  the  yard. 
I  sometimes  have  them  all  in  my  hatching- 
house.  During  the  laying  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  several  hens  to  lay  together,  but  when  a 
hen  wants  to  sit,  you  can  put  her  in  the  box 
and  shut  out  all  others.  I  keep  my  little 
chicks  at  night  in  one  of  these  coops,  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old.  E.  F. 

Peoria,  11L 

INQUIRIES. 

Large  Eggs.— M.  E.,  Farmville,  Va.,  writes: 
"Which  of  the  breeds  lay  eggs  of  the  largest 

size?" 

Reply:— The  Minorcas  and  Black  Spanish. 

Twisted  Xeck.— K.  K.,  Northfield,  Kan., 
writes:  "What  is  the  cause  of  a  hen  twisting 
her  neck  around  until  she  cannot  walk?" 

Reply: — It  may  be  due  to  an  injury  or  to 
rheumatism. 

Muffled  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  H.  W., 

Horris,  111.,  writes :  "Please  state  where  I  can 
procure  muffled  Plymouth  Rocks." 

Reply: — There  is  no  such  variety  known, 
as  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  clear  of  crest  on  the 
head,  or  of  muff. 

One  Breed.— J.  M.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Would  it  be  well  to  have  a  few  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  have  only 
one  kind  to  begin  with?"  " 

Reply  : — It  is  proper  to  try  one  breed  thor- 
oughly before  using  another,  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each. 

Feather  Palling.— Mrs.  H.  D.  R.,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  writes :  "Why  do  hens  pull  feathers 
from  each  other,  and  what  is  the  remedy?" 

Reply  :— It  is  a  vice  which  is  acquired,  due 
to;idleness  and  confinement.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  detect  and  remove  those  that  are  guilty 
of  pulling  the  feathers. 

Eggs  and  Meat. — A.  J.  T.,  St.  John,  Mich., 
writes:  "Which  is  the  best  breed  for  eggs  and 
meat?  Also,  please  give  standard  weight  of 
Wyandottes." 

Reply:— There  is  no  breed  that  combines 
fully  both  qualities,  but  probably  the  Wyan- 
dotte is  equal  to  any,  the  weight  of  a  full- 
grown  male  being  eight  and  one  half  pounds. 

Hamhnrgs  and  Leghorns. — L.  J.  M., 
Clyde,  Michigan,  writes:  "(1)  Is  the  Golden- 
spangled  Hamburg  considered  a  good  breed 
for  crossing  on  common  fowls  to  produce  pro- 
lific layers?  (2)  Is  there  a  single-comb  and  a 
rose-comb  variety  of  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
which  is  the  better?" 

Reply:— (1)  The  Hamburg  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  common  fowl,  being  very  prolific, 
but  small  in  size.  (2)  There  are  both  single 
and  rose-comb  Leghorns,  no  difference  exist- 
ing except  in  the  shapes  of  the  combs. 


Finrc  from  White  Turkeys 

•"Bo"  f«e  D.  A.  MOOT, 


and  7  other  kinds  of 
pure  bred  poultry.  Cir. 
Prince's  Bay,  X.  Y. 


Cn  Certain  Cure  C  C  Sure  Shot  |»  C  Chick  Feed 
•  U.For  Cholera.  «•  ««For  Lice.  **•  p-ForChicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  Pottsville,  Pa. 


P  |l  tffc  must  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow 
EJ  L  R&l  ^  if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bone 
Wt  F  Wm  ■%  Meal>  enough  for  12  Hens,  100 
I  1  fc  I  ■  days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 

Smith  &  Romaine, Sole  JIf's,  109  Murray  St.,  N.T. 


WOVER  60 


RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur.Hl,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials, NO  BETTER  Incubator 
made.  Send  4c.  for  iilust'd  catalogue, 

Beliafcle  Incubator  It  Brooder  Co.,  Ouiacy,  Ills. 

EGGS  0  FOWLS 

CftD  Gil  C         5°  Varieties.  LA8Q- 

rUH  SALEest  range  in  the  west. 

■a^B^B^Myfo»li  won  over  1800 
prizes  at  10  State  shows  last  tall.  For  full  de- 
scription send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illus'd  catalogue  out.  8xn.  32  pages 
SHAS.  GAMMERDINDEB,  CDIUMIDS,  I. 

INCUBATORSand  RROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.00.  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch- 
ing &  raising  chicks,  turkeys  A  ducks.  For 
catalogue  address  Geo.  8.  Singer,  Cardkigton,  fc. 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Best  "B"  Grade 

ever  made. 
Side  Bar  or 

End  Spring. 
■  850.00  lor  a 

Sample  only. 
Fully  Warranted. 
Catalogs  Free. 

STAR  CARRIAGE  A XI)  HABXESS  CO., 
Wholesale  Manufacturers, 
P.  O.  Box  384,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  $1 7s3^2S2S 

—  Incnbater,  -which  is  guaran 
teed  to  hatch  as  welt  as  the 
1  highest  priced  Incubator  made 
'  or  yourmoney  refunded.  Send 
1  4c.  in  stamps  for  No.  36  Cata- 
logue. Write  to  our  customers  and 
'  you  will  use  no  other.  600  sold 
in  6  months,  and  no  complaints  from  any  customer.  Address 
BUCKEYE  IKCTJBATOS  CO.,  SPBrNQFIELD,  O. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


^VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 


Simple,  easy  of  operation, aelf-regu* 
latin g,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
3end  4c.  for  iilua.  Catalogue.  Qso, 
Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfrs,  Quincy,  H1.TJ.S..A* 


Are  kept  1  to  2  year6  as  fine  and  perfect  as  fresh  laid  by 
using  Egg  Preservaline.  Something  entirely  new. 
Simple  and  cheap.  No  failure  possible.  Does  not  affect 
flavor,  consistency  nor  cooking  qualities.  Sample  box, 
enough  for  250  eggs,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50cents. 
Try  a  box  and  save  money  .Patentees  and  SoleMf  rs.,The 
PreserTalineManufacturingCo.,10  CedarSt.,NewYork. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IEON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  T0TJ  at  Agents'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUARANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Kstab'd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [l&a. 

».  T.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  V. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fir? 
Brick  and  Cement. 


STEEL 
AXLES 


ROW  AND  jf  12 

IDE  TIRES V STYLES. 

Two  and  Fmm  Wheels.  S25.Upwabo. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

2H0BSON.6e€O.;TAT&My>£»_ 


THE 


DAVIS 

SWING 

Churn 


For  Power  or  Hani  Greatest  Concussion.  Churns  most  Thoroughly.  Churns  Easiest. 

Far  Superior  in  Quality  of  Butter  and  Ease  of  Operation. 

I  have  sold  several  of  your  Davis  Swing  Churns,  and  all  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
results  attained,  and  consider  them  far  superior  to  all  other  chums  used  by  them,  both  in 
regard  to  quality  of  butter  aud  ease  of  working.  ALBERT  STEINER. 

Saxeji,  N.  J.,  August  2,  1S92.   


There  is  No  Call  for  Any  Other. 


-in  fact,  there  is  no  call  for  any 
CHAS.  HAW  LEY. 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn  is  the  only  patent  churn  I  can  sell- 
other— and  it  gives  the  best  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 
*  Chatham,  N.  Y~.,  July  27,  1S92,   

We  Cannot  Sell  Any  Other  Patent  Churn. 

Since  we  have  "been  handling  your  Davis  Swing  Churns  we  cannot  sell  any  other  patent 
churn  made,  and  every  one  we  sell  gives  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  consider  it  the  best 
churn,  and  can  and  will  recommend  the  same  very  highly.  D.  ABRAHAM. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  2S,  1S92.   

Butter  Workers,  Butter  Printers,  Butter  Carriers,  and  a  full  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
Apparatus.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  free  to  all. 

Yermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,Bellows  Falls, Vermont 

The  Sun  in  all  its  Glory  is  no  brighter  than  the  man 
who  buys  direct  from  OUR  FACTORY  a 

COMPLETE  TOP  BUCCY 

A°"  HARNESS  fot 

LESS  THAN  WHAT  THE 
SAME  QUALITY  WOULD 
COST    FROM    A  LOCAL 

DEALER.  We  are  making 

i  the  finest  line  of  vehicles  and  harness  for  the 
Imoney  in  America.  All  FOSTER  VEHICLES  are 
P  sold  with  a  guarantee.  If  you  want  tO 
,$glV6  Money  '""rite  at  once  for  our  fine 
'large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  IT  IS  FREE  TO  ALL 
You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Vehicle  or  Harness  before^eeing  our  Catalogue. 
FOSTER  BUGGY  &  CART  CO-  No.  23,  Pike  Bld'g,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


8®- READ  THIS  NOTICE.-Sa 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  t  lie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  oniy. 


Peanut  Culture.— E.  U.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Plant  and  cultivate  peanuts  just  as  you  would 
beans.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  Tines 
with  dirt  when  they  blossom.  Keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  the  pods  will  push  into  the  ground 
and  take  care  of  themselves. 

Underground  Silo.— E.  M.  H.,  Glenco, 
Oregon,  writes:  "Would  it  do  to  build  a  silo 
by  digging  a  pit  twenty  feet  deep  in  the 
ground  and  cementing  it  water-tight?  Our 
soil  here  four  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ground 
is  hard  clay,  which  will  hold  water  without 
cementing." 

Reply:— You  can  build  a  silo  in  the  way 
y.ou  state.  The  labor  of  feeding  from  it  is 
very  great,  however.  You  will  find  one  built 
above  ground  to  be  more  convenient. 

Fertilizer  for  Vegetables.— J.  M.  B.,  Fra- 
zeysburg,  Ohio,  writes:  "What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  onions,  cabbage,  pumpkins,  etc.?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing has  been  found  yet  that,  under  average 
conditions,  is  superior  or  even  equal  to  good 
old  compost.  Put  it  on  thick— the  more  the 
better— all  you  can  plow  under  and  harrow  in. 
This  is  good  for  all  soils.  Old  hen  manure  is 
good;  so  is  wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached. 
Sometimes  a  ton  or  two  per  acre  of  some 
high-grade,  complete  fertilizer,  the  so-called 
"special  vegetable  manures"  of  our  fertilizer 
men,  alone  will  give  excellent  results. 

The  Timeless  Tam.- 1  hold  about  a  dozen 
inquiries  about  the  "vineless  yam"  and  where 
plants  can  he  obtained.  People  having  plants 
for  sale  should  advertise  or  .write  me.  The 
great  trouble,  probably,  is  with  this  habit  of 
our  seedsmen  to  change  the  names  of  veg- 
etables, when  introducing  them,  to  suit  their 
own  fancy,  and  the  desire  to  sell  them  at 
a  high  price.  Possibly  the  "vineless  yam" 
may  be  the  same  which  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Childsand  other  seedsmen  send  out  as  "General 
Grant,"  or  it  may  be  what  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson 
calls  "Texarcana."  If  any  one  has  tested 
these  sorts  and  can  tell  us  which  is  which,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him.  Joseph. 

Muck  as  Manure. — C.  P.,  Crawford,  N.  J., 
writes :  "What  is  the  best  way  of  using  muck 
as  manure?  Would  lime  or  potash,  or  both,  or 
some  other  addition  do?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  preparing  muck  for  manure  than  by 
using  it  freely,  when  dry  or  nearly  dry,  as  bed- 
ding and  absorbent  in  the  stable,  the  hen- 
house, the  pig-sty  and  even  the  privy.  When 
mixed  with  the  droppijigs,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  of  animals,  it  can  be  made  to  ferment 
like  horse  manure,  and  will  then  produce  a 
fine,  inoffensive  and  quickly  available  ferti- 
lizer. It  can  also  be  mixed  with  wood  ashes 
and  bone-meal,  and  thus  will  give  you  a  ser- 
viceable and  rich  fertilizer.  If  composted 
with  stable  manure,  I  would  prefer  to  scatter 
occasionally  a  small  quantity  of  kainite,  or 
.  perhaps  of  land-plaster,  over  it.  The  former 
is  of  more  service,  as  it  adds  potash  and  per- 
haps draws  nitrogen. 

Care  of  Fresh  Milk.— J.  R.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
writes:  "What  should  the  temperature  of 
milk  be  in  hot  weather  to  be  in  good  shape  to 
load  on  a  milk-wagon  to  deliver  from  house 
to  house  in  the  city?  The  dairy  is  about  one 
mile  from  town.  What  kind  of  a  thermometer 
should  be  used  to  test  it,  and  what  does  one 
cost,  and  where  would  I  likely  be  able  to  buy 
one?  What  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
cool  milk  to  deliver  in  the  city  from  a  milk- 
wagon?" 

Reply:— Presuming  that  proper  care  and 
attention  has  been  given  to  food  and  water 
for  cows,  cleanliness  of  stable,  etc.,  the  milk, 
as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows,  should  be 
passed  through  a  cooler  and  aerator,  and  the 
temperature  reduced  to  55  degrees  at  least, 
which  is  the  usual  temperature  of  spring  or 
well  water.  The  milk-cans  should  be  jacketed 
or  wrapped  in  woolen  blankets.  Your  drug- 
gist can  obtain  a  floating  or  regular  dairy 
thermometer  for  you  at  a  cost  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  cents.  The  milk-coolers  you  will 
find  advertised  in  Board's  Dairyman,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 
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Apparently  a  Bad  Sore. — E.  J.  J.,  Swe- 
donia,  Tex.  I  cannot  make  out  from  your 
description  the  nature  of  the  ailment  you 
complain  of.  You  either  have  to  give  a  better 
description  or  employ  a  veterinarian. 

Stringhalt  F.   K.,    Che-we-lah,  Wash. 

Stringhalt  of  a  year's  stamding  must  be  con- 
sidered incurable.  At  any  rate,  if  anything 
yet  can  be  done,  the  treatment  would  require 
a  very  competent  veterinarian,  and  still  be 
very  uncertain  of  success. 

Heaves.— M.  L.  McP.,  Carney,  Okla.  The 
term  "heaves"  is  applied  to  any  chronic, 
feverless  and  incurable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
no  matter  what  morbid  changes  may  con- 
stitute the  immediate  cause.  In  most  cases, 
though,  the  morbid  changes  causing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  are,  or  have  been,  pro- 
duced by  feeding  dusty  hay  (hay  full  of 
fungus  spores). 

Slavers  from  the  Month.— F.,  Peoria, 
111.  Your  mare,  being  twenty-five  years 
old,  very  likely  has  a  carious  molar  which 
causes  the  trouble.  Have  her  teeth  examined 
by  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  if  one  or 
more  carious,  or  badly-damaged,  teeth  are 
found,  have  them  extracted.  If  there  are 
teeth  with  very  sharp  points,  cutting  the 
tongue,  the  cheeks  or  the  gums,  have  the  sharp 
points  filed  off. 


Ringworm.— E.  K.  W.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. 
What  you  complain  of  seems  to  be  ringworm. 
Paint  the  affected  places,  once  a  day,  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  wash  them  once  a  day 
with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
until  healing  sets  in,  and  at  the  same  time 
clean  the  premises  where  the  affected  cattle 
have  been  in  a  thorough  manner,  so  that  no 
reinfection  can  take  place. 

Ewes  Will  not  Own  their  Lambs.-  J.  J. 
M.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  writes :  "I  have  some 
ewes  that  lamb  and  do  all  right,  apparently, 
but  will  not  own  their  lambs.  Is  there  any 
help  for  it?" 

Answer:— The  only  advice  I  can  give  you  is 
to  compel  the  ewes  by  some  gentle  persuasion 
to  allow  the  lambs  to  suck  as  soon  as  the 
latter  are  able  to  do  so.  After  they  have 
sucked  once,  and  have  emptied  the  swollen 
and  painful  udder,  and  thus  given  relief  to 
the  ewe,  there  will  hardly  be  any  further 
trouble. 

I.ice  on  a  Cow.— H.  O.,  McPherson,  Kan. 
Wash  your  cow  with  a  tobacco  decoction :  or 
if  she  is  very  poor  and  has  sores,  apply  Per- 
sian insect-powder  by  dusting  it  into  the  hair 
with  a  little  squirt-gun  (any  druggist  will  sell 
you  one).  At  the  same  time  subject  t  he  stall  or 
stable  to  a  thorough  cleaning,  so  that  the  cow 
may  not  become  lousy  again.  If  insect-powder 
is  used,  a  second  application,  say  about  three 
days  after  the  first,  will  be  necessary.  If  you 
keep  the  cow  outdoors  in  a  good  pasture,  in 
which  t  here  is  plenty  to  eat,  the  lice  will  soon 
disappear. 

Wheat  Hay.— E.  S.,  Redwood  City,  Cal., 
writes:  "I  have  a  horse  in  good  health 
(apparently).  His  feed  is  wheat  hay  and  oats. 
He  works  well  and  is  all  right  when  driven  on 
a  walk.  When  put  into  a  trot  he  soon  begins 
to  blow  off  gas  and  soon  scours  badly.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy?" 

Answer  :— Wheat  hay,  or  wheat  straw,  is 
very  poor  food  for  horses.  It  should  not  be 
fed;  at  least  not  to  any  extent.  Change  the 
food,  substitute  good,  sound  meadow  hay  for 
the  wheat  hay,  and  the  trouble  you  complain 
of  will  gradually  disappear. 

Cnrb  and  Heaves. — R.  J.,  Castle  Rock, 
Wash.  If  your  mare  is  young  and  not  lame, 
the  curb  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  will 
disappear  if  the  animal  is  exempted  from  all 
kinds  of  hard  work,  especially  from  pulling 
loads  up  hill,  and  from  carrying  anybody  or 
anything  on  her  back,  and  receives  sufficient 
quantities  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
If  you  wish  to  do  more,  you  may  make  a  few 
applications,  four  or  five  days  apart,  of  an- 
ointment composed  of  biniodide  of  mercury, 
one  part,  to  lard,  sixteen  or  twenty  parts. 
Concerning  heaves  I  refer  you  to  an  answer 
given  under  that  heading  in  the  present  issue. 

Blind  Staggers  C.  A.  V.,  Pilcher's  Point, 

La.,  writes :  "Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
horse  that  has  loss  of  appetite  and  some  kind 
of  staggering  blindness  so  that  he  runs  around 
in  a  circle  or  against  an  obstruction.  In 
walking  he  puts  his  feet  down  hard,  and  is 
weak  enough  to  be  shoved  over." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  seems  to  be 
so-called  blind  staggers,  an  incurable  disease 
caused,  in  most  cases  at  least,  by  a  chronic 
effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  A  horse  thus  affected  should  not  be 
used  on  public  highways,  because  nobody 
knows  when  the  same  may  become  unman- 
ageable and  endanger  human  life. 

Larkspur. — A.  W.,  Lyle,  Wash.,  writes: 
"Will  wild  larkspur  growing  on  the  range 
poison  sheep?  If  so,  what  is  the  antidote? 
We  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  sheep  recent- 
ly, and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  effects  of  wild 
larkspur.  Sheep  are  first  found  standing  in  a 
stupid  condition,  trembling,  and  finally  they 
lay  or  fall  down.  They  are  attacked  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day  and  are  dead  by  the  next 
morning.  Some  time  before  death  there  will 
be  muscular  twitching." 

Answer  : — Larkspur,  Delphinium— the  wild 
larkspur  is  Delphinium  Consolida— is  an  acrid 
plant,  and  like.'  the  other  Ranunculacea?,  may 
possess  some  poisonous  properties,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Professor  Gerlach,  it  is  harmless 
to  sheep.  Your  sheep,  very  likely,  are  dying 
from  some  other  cause.  A  carefully-conducted 
post-mortem  examination,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  reveal  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

Garget.— J.  A.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Ala.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  garget,  and  nothing 
else.  If  you  had  left  off  the  various  external 
applications  and  the  injections,  etc.,  and 
limited  your  treatment  to  vigorous  milking 
every  two  hours,  you  undoubtedly  would  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  diseased  quarter.  As 
it  is  now,  I  hardly  think  that  such  a  restora- 
tion will  be  possible.  Still,  a  cow  will  give 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  milk  from  three 
teats  as  from  four.  If  you  conclude  to  dry  up 
the  diseased  quarter  you  may  apply  an  oint- 
ment prepared  of  camphor  and  soft  soap, 
one  to  six  or  eight,  and  apply  it  once  a  day  a 
few  days  in  succession  to  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  quarter.  Lancing  the  diseased  quar- 
ter at  the  lowest  possible  point  by  cutting 
from  upward  downward,  or  by  cutting  off  the 
whole  teat,  will  become  necessary  if  an 
abscess,  from  which  the  pus  cannot  be  dis- 
charged through  the  teat  by  milking  it  out, 
should  develop,  and  then  a  strict  antiseptic 
treatment  will  have  to  be  applied. 

Osteomalacia.— S.  C.  R.,  Blue  River,  Ind., 
writes :  "I  have  been  feeding  my  hogs  on 
corn-meal  scalded  and  thinned  to  a  very  thin 
mush  and  fed  while  yet  warm.  Nearly  every 
one  fed  on  this  for  some  time  became  stiff  in 
nearly  all  their  joints,  unable  to  get  up  and 
very  sore,  especially  in  their  hind  legs.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  three  old  sows  down  the 
same  way,  and  fed  the  same.  What  is  the 
cause?  Is  it  feeding  the  warm  slop?" 

Answer  :— The  food  of  your  hogs  lacks  sub- 
stances, especially  mineral  substances,  neces- 
sary for  the  growth,  development  and  support 
of  the  animal  organism.  Probably  your 
water,  too,  is  soft.  If  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  at 
least  a  partial  restoration  may  be  effected  if 
you  feed  rather  large  quantities  of  bran  and 
skimmed  milk,  or  even  bone-meal.  As  soon 
as  you  can  procure  for  your  hogs  some  green 
food,  clover  especially,  do  so.  The  food  of 
every  animal,  in  order  to  keep'Jthe  latter  in 
good  and  healthy  condition, must  contain  and 
provide  all  the  constituents  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism. 

A  Diseased  Ox — W.  McA.,  Shawano,  Wis., 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  if  anything  will  help 
my  ox.  He  acted  very  stiff  at  first  and  seemed 
to  be  sore  all  over.  Had  every  indication  of 
dry  murrain,  was  very  costive,  his  head, 
mouth  and  throat  seemed  to  be  sore;  could 
not  reach  down  and  pick  up  his  food,  and 
could  hardly  eat  hay.  He  has  been  three 
weeks  in  this  condition.  He  has  no  appetite 
and  is  not  thirsty.  Our  veterinarian  has  been 
doctoring  the  ox  for  hollow-horn,  with  injec- 
tions in  his  horn." 

Answer  :— Your  communication  leaves  me 
in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stiffness.  It 
may  have  been  caused  by  exposure  to  severe 
cold,  and  may  even  be  tetanus.  If  it  is  the 
latter,  not  much  can  be  done  with  medicines. 
Good  care  and  a  quiet,  clean  and  comfortable 
place  is  about  all  that  is  of  any  avail.  If  it  is 
not  tetanus,  and  if  the  ox  is  able  to  open  his 
mouth  without  much  difficulty,  the  costive- 
ness,  at  any  rate,  should  have  been  relieved  by 


a  good  physic.  Thirty  drops  of  croton-oil, 
mixed  with  five  ounces  of  linseed-oil,  would 
have  done  it.  A  veterinarian  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  doctors  cattle  for 
hollow-horn,  ought  to  come  to  Ohio,  the  par- 
adise for  all  kinds  of  quacks.  At  any  rate,  that 
august  body,  the  Ohio  state  senate,  by  a  recent 
vote,  has  decided— only  seven  votes  dissenting 
—that  the  most  ignorant  quacks  and  charla- 
tans are  preferable  to  educated  veterinarians. 
Comment  is  not  necessary. 

Wants  to  Know  if  His  Horse  has  a  Fis- 
tula.— C.  G.,  Milton,  .    A  fistula  may  be 

defined  as  a  narrow,  long  or  deep  abscess,  of 
which  the  opening  is  higher  than  the  bottom. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  your  description 
that  the  swelling  on  the  withers  of  your  horse 
has  as  yet  developed  into  a  fistula.  The  same, 
very  likely,  would  have  disappeared— that  is, 
the  exudates  deposited  would  have  been  ab- 
sorbed—if you  had  not  used  soft  soap,  neat's- 
foot  oil,  etc.,  and  had  not  opened  it.  In  order 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  fistula  or  not, 
the  wound  must  be  carefully  probed.  If  by  so 
doing  it  is  found  that  the  bottom  is  lower  than 
the  opening,  either  a  new  lower  opening  must 
be  made,  or  the  existing  one  must  be  enlarged 
in  a  downward  direction.  Then  if  the  margins 
of  the  fistulous  canal  are  found  to  be  callous, 
caustics— for  instance,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper — will  have  to  be  used 
until  the  callosity  has  been  destroyed.  If 
there  is  no  callousness  a  simple  antiseptic 
treatment  with  a  three  to  five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  with  iodoform,  or  even 
with  boric  acid,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  a 
healing.  All  oils  and  fats  must  be  avoided. 

Effect  of  Dehorning  Cattle— Garget. — 
G.  P.,  Soldier,  Idaho,  writes:  "Will  you  please 
answer  me  these  questions:  Last  spring  I 
had  one  yearling  heifer  and  one  two-year-old 
which  I  dehorued  at  that  age.  They  seemed 
healthy  and  all  right,  but  have  not  grown  any 
larger  since.  This  spring  they  both  had  calves, 
but  did  not  give  much  milk,  while  other  cows 
on  the  same  feed  milk  well.  Now,  my  ques- 
tion is,  did  the  dehorning  have  anything  to 
do  with  their  growth  and  milk,  and  will  they 

grow  any  yet?  One  of  my  older  cows  had 

one  teat  cake  before  calving.  I  have  worked 
with  it  and  got  the  cake  out,  but  it  does  not 
milk  much,  while  the  other  three  teats  milk 
well.   Can  I  do  anything  more  to  help  it?" 

Answer:— Dehorning  cattle,  just  now  a  fad 
with  the  farmers,  is  not  such  an  innocent 
operation  as  the  advocates  of  the  same  en- 
deavor to  make  people  believe.  It  cannot  be 
done  without  opening  and  exposing  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Morbid  affection  of  these  sinuses  and 
their  lining  not  only  are  apt  to  become 
chronic,  but  also  frequently  spread  to  other 
parts,  especially  to  the  respiratory  passages. 
If  the  morbid  affection  consists  in  suppura- 
tion, it  may  even  lead  to  pyemia.  As  to  your 

second  question,  concerning  the  "caking"  of 
one  teat  (you  probably  mean  one  quarter  in 
the  udder)  of  one  of  your  cows,  I  have  to  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  on  milking  as  long  as  any- 


thing like  milk  can  be  milked  out,  or  as  long 
as  there  is  any  hope  of  restoring  the  affected 
quarter,  and  to  let  it  alone  if  it  has  become 
dry.  Even  in  the  latter  case  not  very  much 
damage  will  have  been  done,  because  a  cow 
with  only  three  good  teats  gives  very  nearly 
as  much  milk  as  out  of  four. 

Edematous  Swellings.— E.  C.  H.,  Mill- 
wood, Ky.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  ails 
my  stock.  Last  October  my  cow  lost  her  appe- 
tite, and  in  two  or  three  days  she  got  so  weak 
she  could  hardly  get  up.  I  did  not  note  the 
course  of  the  disease  very  closely,  but  I  think 
her  throat  and  jaw  were  swollen.  Her  calf 
took  the  disease  and  died  in  December.  Its 
throat,  lower  jaw  and  eyelids  were  swollen. 
My  colt,  ten  months  old,  died  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  My  mare  on  the  14th  and  loth  of 
January  refused  to  eat  a  single  bite  of  any- 
thing, and  her  nose  and  mouth  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size.  Her  throat  and 
lower  jaw  were  swollen  some.  She  appeared 
dull,  sleepy  and  weak,  but  could  get  up.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  she  seemed  to  lose  all 
strength  to  get  up,  and  I  had  to  help  her  up 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Her  colt,  eighteen 
months  old.  was  affected  very  nearly  the  same 
way,  though  not  so  bad.  And  now,  when  I 
let  them  out  to  graze  their  mouths  and  throats 
swell,  so  I  keep  them  up  as  much  as  possible." 

Answer:— The  edematous  swellings  you 
describe  are  merely  the  outward  symptoms  of 
an  anemic,  or  rather,  hydremic,  condition  of 
your  animals,  and  of  dropsical  effusions  in  the 
cavities  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissues.  The  other  symp- 
toms given,  and  the  great  weakness  described, 
result  from  the  same  cause.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wroMg  in  the  keeping  and 
feeding  of  your  animals,  and  the  same,  may- 
be all,  suffer  from  worm  diseases  which  cause 
the  hydremic  condition  and  the  dropsical 
effusions,  or  else  they  receive  very  unsuitable 
food  and  indifferent  treatment  in  general.  I 
wish  you  had  made  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion and  reported  the  result,  and  I  might  have 
been  able  to  say  something  more  definite. 
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HHRMLESS  TO  STOCK 


Farming  is  a  Failure.  We  haye  tried  it  iri  this  community  for  twenty  years, 


Farming  is  a  grand  success.   We  have  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  that  was  built  five 
years  ago  and  has  made  our  community  what  it  is  now.  Should  you  need  a  Butter  and 
Cheese  Factory  in  your  community  correspond  with 
DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLOG.  4  MFG.  CO.,  240-252  W.  LAKE  ST..  CHICAGO. 
Also  Manufacturers  ot  Dairy  Machinery  and  Supplies. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FEET. 

Walk  abroad  in  the  crowded  street — 

Watch,  if  yon  will,  for  beautiful  feet. 

Where  the  sweeping  length  of  the  trailing  dress 

The  pavement  hugs  in  a  fond  caress. 

Look  at  the  feet  that  in  and  out 

Peep  from  the  dress  as  they  walk  about ; 

Feet  that  uphold  a  weight  of  care  ; 

The  feet  of  beauty  and  pride  are  there  ; 

But  most  beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 

On  deeds  of  charity,  to  and  fro. 

Look  at  the  faultless  feet,  and  small. 
Spurning  the  touch  of  this  earth  at  all ; 
Light  as  the  spring  of  a  young  gazelle. 
Walking  proudly  and  walking  well. 
Feet  of  manhood,  and  feet  of  youth, 
Treading  firmly  the  paths  of  truth ; 
Feet  of  dear  ones — so  very  dear 
That  their  fall  is  music  unto  the  ear. 
These  are  the  beautiful  feet  that  go 
On  deeds  of  charity,  to  and  fro. 

Not  the  feet  that  in  crowded  halls 
Glide  the  waltz  where  the  music  calls  ; 
Not  the  feet  that  in  haughty  pride 
Turn  from  the  poor  of  earth  aside. 
Small  and  supple  may  be  these  feet. 
Closely  fitted,  and  trim  and  neat, 
Something  lack  they  of  beauty  still. 
Something  that  this  alone  can  fill ; 
Beautiful  feet  are  those  which  go 
On  deeds  of  charity,  to  and  fro. 
— E.  Norman  Gunnison,  in  the  New  York  Clipper. 


CONQUEROR  CUPID. 

Chapter  XV. 

A  RESCUE. 

It  was  quite  late  'when  George  left 
the  steamboat  landing  and  set  out  on 
foot  toward  his  father's  house.  A 
half  moon  was  just  beginning  to  dip 
toward  the  west,  and  the  soft  night 
air  barely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon. 

The  road  was  lonely.  As  he  paced 
gloomily  along,  a  single  horseman 
passed  him,  going  at  a  rapid  pace,  who 
responded  to  George's  brief  salutation 
by  a  surly  grunt, 

"That  fellow  needs  some  one  to 
mend  his  manners,"  thought  the 
young  man.  "I  wonder  what  father 
will  say  when  he  finds  out  what  con- 
founded luck  I  have  had !  I  guess  the 
amount  of  his  conclusions  will  be,  'I 
told  you  so.'  It  usually  is  with  these 
old  heads  when  we  youngsters  kick 
against  the  parental  traces.  As  for 
old  Courtney— by  jingo,  he'll  hardly 
consider  me  fit  to  wipe  his  shoes  upon. 
I'll  vouch  for  Ethel's  fidelity,  how- 
ever, though  I'm  afraid  she'll  grow 
tired  of  waiting.   What's  that?" 

The  sound  of  loud  voices  proceeded 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods  which 
George  was  then  nearing.  As  he 
hastened  forward  over  the  interven- 
ing marsh  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
a  struggle  going  on,  that  was  followed 
by  galloping  hoofstrokes  that  rapidly 
drew  near.  In  an  instant  a  riderless 
horse  dashed  out  upon  the  dry,  open 
marshes.  George,  crouching  behind 
a  tall  clump  of  grass,  sprang  up  and 
seized  its  bridle  as  it  passed.  The 
animal  reared  and  plunged,  but  Luce 
soon  mastered  it  and  hastened  for- 
ward, leading  it  behind. 

There  in  the  road  he  could  see  two 
men  bending  over  a  third,  who  was 
struggling  desperately  but  ineffec- 
tually, and  storming  at  them  in  a 
weakening  though  familiar  voice. 
The  assailants  said  not  a  word. 

"Let  me  up,  you  black  rascals," 
cried  the  assaulted  man.  "I  think  I 
know  you !  What,  would  you  murder 
as  well  as  rob?" 

George,  under  a  sudden  impulse, 
released  the  horse  and  dashed  on, 
shouting  as  he  ran.  The  two  men  did  not  j 
await  the  result  of  his  onset,  but  abandoning 
their  victim,  fled  through  a  wood,  followed 
by  Luce.  Being  young  and  active,  he  soon 
overhauled  one  of  the  fugitives,  who  limped  as 
he  ran. 

"Will  you  surrender?"  demanded  George,  as 
he  collared  the  fellow. 

The  man's  answer  was  a  blow.  George  grap- 
pled with  him  and  the  two  went  down  to- 
gether, the  rascal  meanwhile  trying  to  use  a 
pistol,  a  maneuver  Luce  prevented  by  clinging 
tightly  to  his  arm. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state  and  George 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  the  second  scoun- 
drel might  return,  he  heard  the  same  familiar 
voice  again  and  accompanied  by  stertorous 
puffings. 

"Take  that  and  be  d  d  to  you !" 

Something  heavy  descended  with  great  force 
upon  the  head  of  George's  antagonist,  who 
released  his  weapon  and  fell  back,  uttering  a 
a  deep  groan.  As  Luce  rose  to  his  feet  his 
rescuer  grasped  his  hand  warmly. 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  the  same  voice  in  stately 
though  cordial  accents,  "I  thank  you.  You 
have  at  least  saved  my  pocket-book,  and  per- 
haps my  life.  My  old  eyes  are  none  of  the  best 
by  night,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  the  name  of 
my  preserver." 

"I  am  afraid,  squire,  you  would  rather  owe 
even  this  trifling  service  to  some  one  else,  yet 
I  assure  you  it  affords  me  profound  pleasure 
to  have  been  thus  fortunate.  I  am  George 
Luce." 

Squire  Courtney,  for  it  was  he,  stepped  back 
as  if  a  missile  had  been  thrown  at  his  august 
head.    For  a  moment  he  remained  silent; 


then,  apparently,  his  true  manhood  came  to 
his  aid. 

"Mr.  Luce,"  said  he,  in  less  cordial  though 
strictly  polite  accents,  "I  could,  indeed,  have 
preferred  being  under  obligation  to  some  one 
else,  yet  I  am  none  the  less  grateful.  I  would 
have  done  the  same  for  you,  cheerfully." 

He  bent  over  the  wounded  man,  who  was 
now  reviving.  ( 

"One  of  my  own  field  hands,  by  the  Lord !" 
he  exclaimed.  "I  dare  say  the  rascal  who  dis- 
appeared is  another  one.  I  discharged  them  a 
few  days  ago,  and  this  is  their  method  of  get- 
ting even.  And  yet  you  northerners  grumble 
because  we  object  when  such  people  rule  us 
by  their  votes." 

George,  avoiding  this  offered  argument,  said 
that  he  would  bring  up  the  horse,  when  they 
could  take  the  negro  to  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  place  him  in  custody.  But  when  he  re- 
turned with  the  squire's  pony,  the  remaining 
negro  had  also  disappeared. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  George,  as  the  squire 
leisurely  mounted. 

"Oh,  I  let  him  go.  But  I  am  again  obliged  to 
you,  sir,  for  catching  my  horse." 

"But  why  let  him  go?  It's  a  case  of  high- 
way robbery — " 

"Yes,  yes.  But  you  ought  to  know  that 
under  the  present  state  of  things  we  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  Why,  the  very  magistrate 
and  constable  are  negroes,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible now  for  their  old  masters  to  secure  con- 


shot  a  brace  of  snipe,  when  a  large  retriever 
sprang  from  a  clump  of  marl-bushes  and 
picked  them  up.  Luce  recognized  the  dog  as 
one  that  used  to  accompany  Ethel,  and  his 
pulse  leaped.  But  instead  of  Miss  Courtney, 
her  father  appeared  from  behind  the  thicket, 
armed  with  a  fowling-piece. 

The  squire  drew  out  his  ramrod  and  bela- 
bored the  dog  so  heartily  that  it  dropped  the 
birds  and  ran  yelping  into  the  adjacent  woods. 
His  master,  after  bestowing  upon  George  a 
frigid  bow,  wheeled  his  pony  and  rode  away 
without  exchanging  a  word. 

"Confound  his  cursed  obstinacy !"  muttered 
Luce,  turning  away.  "Am  I,  too,  a  dog,  that 
he  should  use  me  thus?"  - 

He  went  off  in  a  fume,  entirely  ignoring  the 
birds  he  had  shot. 

"It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,"  he 
thought.  "I  have  been  chiseled  out  of  my 
money,  but  if  Ethel  still  says  yes,  I  won't  give 
up  my  sweetheart  without  a  struggle." 


Chapter  XVI. 

AT  RACCOOX  ISLAND. 

As  Christmas  was  near  at  hand  it  had  been 
generally  determined  upon  to  have  a  neigh- 
borhood picnic  upon  Raccoon  island,  onl  the 
outer  verge  of  the  south  channel  leading  from 
Charleston  harbor.  There  was  good  fishing  on 
the  bar  without,  and  the  oysters  that  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  were  unsurpassed  in  flavor 
if  not  in  size. 


Relevsed  the  horse  axd  shouted  as  he  ran. 


victions  of  their  former  6laves.  They  did  not  i 
get  my  purse  nor  do  much  damage,  eo  let  the 
fools  go.  One  of  them  will  keep  a  6ore  head 
for  a  while,  at  least." 

George,  rather  astonished  at  this  easy-going 
method  of  compounding  a  felony,  hardly 
knew  what  to  say.  The  squire's  conversation 
was  usually  blood-thirsty  in  the  extreme; 
perhaps  he  found  a  sort  of  safety- valve  there- 
in, that  rendered  it  easier  to  be  merciful  in 
action,  especially  where  the  impoverished  and 
Ignorant  black  man  was  the  sinner. 

Once  on  horseback,  the  old  man's  hauteur 
seemed  in  a  measure  to  revive.  George's  offer 
to  accompany  him  upon  the  road,  for  his  fur- 
ther security,  he  somewhat  curtly  declined. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  scoundrels,"  said  he. 
"If  I  was  as  active  as  I  once  was  I  should  not 
have  needed  your  aid,  young  sir.  But  I  am 
none  the  less  obliged,  even  though  I  am  com- 
pelled to  decline  causing  you  any  further 
trouble  upon  my  account." 

As  he  was  riding  away,  George,  In  a  hesitat- 
ing way,  ventured  to  hope  that  Miss  Courtney 
was  well.  The  squire  had  unbent  himself  to 
the  point  of  offering  his  hand,  but  at  mention 
of  his  daughter  he  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  he  coldly,  "that  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  that  even  your  great  service 
to  me  this  night  hardly  warrants  such  an  in- 
quiry on  your  part,"  emphasizing  the  your 
strongly.   "I  wish  you  a  very  good-evening." 

And  off  he  rode  at  a  brisk  canter,  as  if  to 
preclude  any  attempt  on  Luce's  part  to  follow 
him.  George  again  mentally  cursed  his  own 
bad  luck  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward. 

It  was  upon  the  marshes  that  George  next 
saw  the  father  of  his  heart's  idol.  He  had  just 


There  were  several  groups  of  cabbage-palms  i 
scattered  about  that  dispensed  shade  as  they 
drank  in  the  sunshine.  Fringes  of  saw- 
palmetto  stole  in  and  out  among  the  stunted 
beach-oaks,  and  all  the  shore  was  of  fine, 
white  sand,  both  pure  and  cleanly.  I 

Where  the  ocean  battered  musically,  the 
beach  was  noted  for  its  pretty  shells,  while 
beyond,  the  blue  and  yeasty  waste  of  curling 
waters  saluted  the  eye  with  millions  of  crisp 
reflections.  Upon  the  landward  side  of  the 
Island  a  host  of  .solemn  pines  polished  their 
green  needles  in  the  sun  and  murmured  in  a 
contentedly  pathetic  way. 

A  picnic  upon  Christmas  day!  To  northern 
ears  the  idea  seems  incongruous  and  strange. 
But  here  it  was  most  welcome  and  appropri- 
ate. Houses  were  thrown  open ;  the  people  in 
mixed  attire— part  summer  and  part  winter- 
sallied  forth  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagons, 
carriages  and  carts  to  the  landing-places,  where 
boats  rowed  by  dusky  oarsmen  conveyed  them 
to  the  designated  place.  Others  went  around 
by  water  in  variously  rigged  sail-boats  of 
curious  patterns. 

George  carried  his  party  whirling  around  the 
north  end  of  his  owntisland  in  the  "Blonde," 
his  own  little  sloop-rigged  yacht.  Beside  Miss 
Metcalf  was  Rudolph  La  Rue.  The  latter* 
extreme  content  as  he  held  Alice's  parasol 
carefully  over  her  irritated  Luce  by  Its  con- 
trast to  his  own  Isolation  at  the  tiller.  His 
father  and  mother  also  were  along,  the  last 
fearing  sickness  and  sharks,  the  first  enduring 
the  affair  good  humoredly,  yet  wishing  him- 
self at  home. 

Matters  had  of  late  mended  a  little  between 
father  and  son,  and  George  had  about  made  up 


his  mind  to  take  hold  with  the  major  at  Mullet 
Point. 

As  the  Blonde  luffed  around  at  the  landing- 
place,  a  large  boat,  clumsily  rowed  by  negroes, 
shot  athwart  their  bows.  A  collision  was  im- 
minent, when  George  seized  a  boat-hook  and 
pushed  the  Blonde  sharply  back.  As  he  did 
so  the  other  boat  glided  under  his  mainsail. 
The  first  face  visible  was  that  of  Squire  Court- 
ney, red  with  anger. 

"Can't  you  see  where  you  are  going?"  said 
the  old  man  hotly. 

George  said  nothing,  but  politely  lifted  his 
hat  to  both  Ethel  and  her  father.  Major  Luce 
nodded  carelessly  to  his  irascible  neighbor, 
who  bowed  to  all  in  a  stiff  and  stately  way 
when  he  saw  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  were  ashore,  when  the 
squire,  tucking  Ethel's  arm  within  his  own, 
strode  away  to  another  portion  of  the'grounds 
now  dotted  with  groups  of  people,  which  were 
constantly  increasing  as  new  arrivals  added 
themselves. 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  for  all,  and 
when  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  scores  of  well- 
filled  table-cloths,  spread  upon  the  clean  sand, 
were  surrounded  by  hungry  and  jovial  pic- 
nickers. 

After  the  meal  there  were  more  social 
groupings  and  scatterings.  Children  hunted 
shells  and  sea-beans,  old  men  talked  politics 
and  crops,  and  the  young  men— well,  we  all 
know  what  young  men  are  apt  to  do  when 
young  women  are  plentiful  and  pro- 
pitiously awaiting  their  attentions. 

It  so  happened  that  Squire  Courtney 
— tete-a-tete  with  Captain  La  Rue  and 
one  or  two  other  antiques— had  in- 
dulged rather  too  freely  in  crab  salad 
and  other  rich  but  indigestible  dain- 
ties. The  testy  old  planter,  finding 
his  internal  economy  so  violently  dis- 
turbed by  this  indiscretion,  was  fain 
to  depart  in  his  own  boat  for  home, 
leaving  Ethel  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  La  Rue. 

This  lady,  having  her  hands  full 
watching  Rudolph 's  scandalous 
"carryings  on"  with  "that  Rhode 
Island  girl,"  gave  little  heed  to  her 
added  charge,  until  she  saw  her 
6eated  by  the  side  of  George  Luce 
upon  the  windward  gunwale  of  the 
Blonde,  and  not  another  soul  on 
board.  But  remonstrance  was  now 
out  of  the  question,  so  the  good  lady, 
dismissing  the  matter  from  her  mind, 
concentrated!  her  attention  again  on 
matters  nearer  her  own  heart. 

Meanwhile,  a  boat-race  had  been 
determined  upon,  and  various  small 
sailing  craft  were  bowsing  at  their 
anchors  or  standing  off  and  ow.'Hfce 
birds  trying  their  wings  before  a  mi. 
gratory  flight.  Among  others,  the 
Blonde  was  bowling  easily  along,  her 
mainsheet  half  slack  and  her  huge 
mainsail  quivering  at  the  leach. 

"Papa  will  be  terrible,"  said  Ethel, 
"when  he  hears  of  this." 
But  she  looked  supremely  happy. 
"I  haven't  seen  much  of  y<5u  of 
late,"  said  George.  "Good  heavens! 
How  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  con- 
tinue? It  is  more  than  I  can  en- 
dure." 

"Now,  George,  do  not  let  ns  give 
ourselves  the  blues  on  Christmas  day. 
You  may  tell  me  all  about  our  cares 
to-morrj>w." 

"To-morrow  you  will  be  shut  up 
again.  The  squire  will  be  on  guard, 
for  the  crab  salad  will  all  be  gone." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  that  of  her 
lover  as  it  grasped  the  tiller,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  her 
smile. 

"Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way, 
Ethel,"  said  he,  then  added  in  a 
theatrical  and  thrilling  tone,  "Do  you  know 
what  I  have  done?" 

"No,"  she  whispered,  smitten  with  a  vague 
alarm,  lest  J  in  his  desperation  he  had  done 
some  awful  deed. 

"Well,"  he  returned,  "I  have  been  a  fool.  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  fleeced  by  a  set  of  sharp- 
ers. All  my  money  is  gone."  • 

"Is  that  all?"  This  in  accents  of  great  relief. 
"Well,  George,  you  are  a  man  and  you  can 
make  more.  But  what  does  your  father  say?" 

"He  don't  say  much,  but  he  has  his  opinion 
all  the  same,  I  guess.  He  is  more  kind  to  me 
of  late,  but  I  expect  it  is  because  he  thinks  I 
am  a  fool  and  deserve  pity." 

Two  hundred  people  on  shore  were  watching 
the  maneuvers  of  the  boats,  or  else. Ethel 
would  have 'nestled  against  him  then  and 
there.  As  it  was,  her  hand  again  sought  his. 

"Then  we  are  two  fools  together,"  said  she, 
"for  I  have  always  been  one,  I  think.  Dear- 
est,"—how  the  sound  thrilled  him— "I  had 
rather  trust  your  folly,  as  the  world  might  call 
it,  than  to  a  good  deal  of  what  the  world  calls 
wisdom." 

This  wise  kind  of  argument  might  have 
continued  indefinitely,  but  now  a  general 
flight  of  the  race-boats  began  to  take  place. 
They  were  to  sail  around  Raccoon  island,  tak- 
ing the  wind  as  It  blew,  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles  altogether.  A  tall  stake,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  was  to  be  the  starting- 
point,  about  this  rendezvous  the  white-winged 
vessels  fluttered  into  line,  a  dozen  or  more  In 
number. 

They  were  manned  mostly  by  young  men, 
dark-eyed  and  active,  and  swarthy,  like  their  I 
Huguenot  ancestors,  who  breasted  the  Atlan- 
tic in  sixteenth-century  shallops,  to  escape 
f  torn  Old- World  tyranny.  A  number  of  young 
ladies,  well  wrapped,  cuddled  to  windward 
and  screamed  or  laughed   as  the  leeward 
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gunwales  dipped,  or  the  wind-whipped  scud 
flew  over  the  dripping  bows. 

One  by  one  the  boats  got  off,,  while  on  shore 
a  number  of  elderly  men,  with  their  watches 
out,  took  the  time  separately.  Soon  a  string 
of  boats  were  making  for  the  southern  point 
of  the  island. 

After  rounding  that,  the  firm  swell  .of  the 
open  ocean  caused  a  few  of  the  smaller  craft 
to  shake  their  sails  hesitatingly,  then  veer 
around  and  ignominiously  retire.  Others  held 
on  until  the  island  fell  behind,  then  grew 
timorous  over  a  low  line  of  purplish  haze  that 
streaked  the  northern  horizon. 

Some  of  the  largest  boats  held  their  course 
bravely,  the  Blonde  among  the  number.  The 
last  named  was  forging  somewhat  ahead  and 
to  windward,  carrying  a  single  reef,  and  with 
her  mainsail  hauled  close  and  as  taut  as  a 
board. 

People  on  shore  now  crossed  over  to  the  sea- 
ward side  to  view  the  prettiest  part  of  the  race 
— a  spotless  line  of  careening  sails  creeping 
over  a  foam-dotted  blue,  heaving  plain  of 
waters. 

But  insensibly,  though  the  sun  shone  as  fair 
as  ever,  the  air  began  to  grow  colder.  The 
mellow  warmth  was  slowly  congealing  into  a 
more  chilly  atmosphere.  The  distant  purple 
haze  assumed  an  ashy  hue,  and  though  seem- 
ingly nearer,  yet  lay  dense  and  motionless.  A 
few  gulls  swept  zigzagging  in  from  sea  with 
flute-like  shrieks. 

The  boats  held  on  stiffly,  with  the  Blonde 
still  clawing  off  shore,  and  with  two  dark 
specks  on  board  that  appeared  and  disap- 
peared as  the  slow,  long  ocean  swells  rose  and 
fell. 

"Dey'd  better  take  to  reefln'  'nd  stand  in 
closer,"  said  an  old  negro  boatman,  who  stood 
near  to  Major  Luce,  to  one  of  his  mates. 

"Why  so?"  demanded  the  major  quickly. 

The  Blonde  was  a  mile  or  more  out,  and  the 
other  boats  were  easing  away  towards  the 
land. 

"Dey's  a  norther  a-comin',  suh.  Marse 
George,  he  see  hit  'nd  he's  a  holdin'  his  cou'se 
twill  he  can  make  de  inlet  widout  tackin'. 
But  laws,  boss !  Dat  boy,  he  don't  know  nut- 
tin'  bout  dese  yere  coast  fogs.  Dey  wraps  yo' 
up  like  a  blanket  fo'yo'fa'ly  know  whur  yo' 
is.  De  Blonde  better  be  gittin'  in  outer  dar; 
dass  all  I  gotter  say." 

"What  can  ail  the  boy?"  muttered  the 
father  peevishly.  "He  seems  to  make  a  mess 
of  everything.  Why  don't  he  come  in?" 

No  distinct  clouds  were  visible  overhead, 
yet  a  silvery  film  was  enfolding  the  sun  in 
ghostly  filaments.  The  chill  in  the  air  in- 
creased, and  people  began  to  put  on  their 
wraps.  The  ocean  blue  slowly  took  on  a  hard, 
steel-like  glitter,  and  the  palmetto  leaves, 
shivering  sharply,  turned  their  wrong  side 
coldly  to  the  wind. 

The  spectators  had  followed  along  the  beach 
to  where  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island 
turned  westward.  Here  the  ship  channel 
swept  outward  with  a  touch  of  breakers  on 
the  bar  beyond. 

An  outward-bound  cotton  steamship — one  of 
the  ocean  tramps— was  bearing  down  the 
channel.  She  glided  onward,  ignoring  both 
fog  and  norther,  in  a  majestic,  impassible 
way. 

Suddenly  and  almost  impalpably,  as  it  were, 
the  face  of  the  ocean  was  blotted  from  sight. 
Amid  the  now  skurrying  fog,  behind  which 
tfie  norther  was  approaching,  a  strange  med- 
ley of  sounds  could  be  heard.  Elemental  sighs 
and  liquid  moanings;  after  which,  in  a  wild 
uproarious  skirl,  the  norther  burst  over  Rac- 
coon island. 

Amid  the  roaring  of  wind  and  the  increas- 
ing lash  of  waves,  anxious  groups  gathered  at 
the  outermost  point  to  watch  for  the  incom- 
ing boats. 

"There's  the  Osprey  rounding  the  spit," 
shouted  some  one,  as  a  low,  dark,  schooner- 
rigged  boat,  with  her  mainsail  down  and  her 
fore-peak  halyards  slack,  swept  like  a  race- 
horse into  view,  a  trail  of  white  foam  stream- 
ing behind  her  like  a  comet's  tail.  Another 
craft  materializes,  then  a  third  and  a  fourth 
struggle  safely  around  the  spit,  drenched  with 
ocean  spume,  peaks  lowered,  sheets  held  in 
hand,  tfieir  occupants  wet,  draggled  and  cold. 

Where  was  the  Blonde?  The  now  wretched 
father,  peering  with  haggard  eyes  through  the 
fog  upon  the  elusive  yeast  of  water,  envied 
for  a  moment  the  other  father  his  present 
serene  unconsciousness. 

When  last  seen  the  Blonde  was  still  over 
half  a  mile  to  seaward  and  somewhat  beyond 
the  other  boats.  George,  evidently  realizing 
his  danger,  had  at  last  squared  away  for  the 
land.  Nothing  more  had  been  seen  of  the 
yacht. 

It  was  growing  late.  The  norther,  now  rag- 
ing in  full  force,  lashed  the  bar  outside  with 
increasing  surges.  Surely  no  craft  so  small 
could  live  long  amid  that  augmenting  whirl 
of  merciless  brine. 

Soon  the  fog  began  to  disappear,  as  impal- 
pably as  it  came,  while  the  wind  raved  with 
undiminished  force.  Many  tear-softened 
eyes  looked  out  upon  the  clearing  ocean  to  see 
if  aught  of  the  Blonde's  whereabouts  could  be 
ascertained. 

Thinner  the  fog  grew,  clearer  the  atmos- 
phere, as  parents,  relatives  and  friends  peered 
anxiously. 

"There— what's  that?" 

"Can  it  be  a  sail?" 

"No—" 

"Yes." 

"Alas!" 

Amid  exclamations  like  these  the  last  hope 
was  dissipated.  The  flap  of  a  gull's  wing,  the 
bursting  of  a  surge,  for  a  few  moments, 
deluded  fond  and  imaginative  hearts.  That 
was  all. 

The  Blonde  had  utterly  disappeared. 

Night  was  at  hand.  People  must  go  home. 
The  round  of  life  must  be  taken  up,  though 
death  had  feasted  out  there,  beyond  the 
breakers. 

Major  Luce  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
maining on  the  island.  His  poor  wife,  half 
fainting,  was  supported  to  one  of  the  boats. 
A  party  of  the  younger  men  volunteered  to 
patrol  the  beach.  Fires  were  lighted,  and 
though  not  much  good  was  anticipated,  no 
reasonable  precaution  was  neglected,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  two  who,  it  was  nearly  certain, 
were  lost. 

All  night  long  the  norther  shrieked  and 
raved.  Upon  its  wings  came  cold  and  sleet, 
the  breath  thickened  and  the  blood  chilled. 
All  night  long  Major  Luce  paced  a  weary 
round,  peering,  hoping,  despairing  by  turns, 
and  with  it  all  remorseful  over  his  recent 
severity  with  his  son. 

In  the  early  morning  there  came  a  cry  along 
the  beach.  The  mast  of  the  Blonde,  broken 
short  off  at  the  deck,  with  the  boom  and 
sundry  shreds  of  sail  attached,  had  been 
washed  ashore.  Shortly  thereafter  a  boat, 
manned  by  negro  oarsmen,  came  over  from  a 
neighboring  islet,  dragging  a  floating  wreck. 

It  was  the  hull  of  the  Blonde,  the  thwarts 
and  centerboard  gone  and  the  stern  crushed 
in  like  an  egg-shell.  They  had  found  it  beat- 
ing against  a  sand-spit,  a.  couple  of  miles  to 
the  southward,  where  the  norther  had  carried 
•  it  during  the  night. 

These  discoveries  only  intensified  the  sense 
of  the  fatal  nature  of  thexiisaster.  All  that 
day  the  major  remained  restless  and  haggard, 
going  home  only  at  night  on  account  of  his 


wife,  when  a  note  arrived  informing  him  that 
she  was  ill(from  anxiety  and  grief. 

Before  his  departure  he  gathered  the  people 
about  him  and  said : 

"I  fear  the  worst,  my  friends,  and  I  thank 
you  all  for  your  kind  and  unintermittent 
efforts  in  behalf  of .  our  dear  ones.  I  will  give 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  either 
or  both"— here  his  voice  trembled— "of  the 
bodies.  I  rather  think,  though  I  do  not  know, 
that  Squire  Courtney  will  add  something  on 
his  own  account." 

He  then  left  Raccoon  island  for  the  one  upon 
which  he  lived.  Hiring  a  horse  from  a  neigh- 
boring planter,  he  rode  towards  home  alone, 
declining  company  out  of  sheer  heart-sick- 
ness. 

As  he  passed  the  Courtney  plantation  he 
met  old  Milus  waiting  by  the  roadside.  He 
approached  the  major  and  greeted  him 
politely. 

"I  begs  pardon,  suh,  but  de  squire,  he  sent 
me  out  yere  fo'  ter  wait  fo'  yo',  suh,  in  kase 
yo'  happened  along.  De  squire,  suh,  he  want 
ter  see  yo'  powerful  bad.  I  dunno,  suh,  but 
seem  like  he  ain't  edzackly  like  hisself." 

"I  see,"  said  Major  Luce  kindly.  "He  has 
heard  the  news.  God  help  us  all !  We  have 
need  of  both  aid  and  sympathy  now." 


Chapter  XVII. 

BREAKING  THE  NEWS. 

After  the  squire  went  home  his  indigestion 
kept  him  from  noticing  Ethel's  continued 
absence  that  night,  other  than  by  a  little 
harmless  grumbling.  He  concluded  that  she 
had  accepted  some  hospitable  invitation ;  it 
was  Christmas-time,  and  Courtney  Hall  was 
but  a  dull  place  now  at  the  best. 

In  the  morning  when  he  called  for  Milus  to 
bring  his  hot  water,  that  worthy  satellite  hung 
back  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear. 

The  night  before  he  and  Calline  had  gone  to 
a  "possum  bake"  given  in  honor  of  Christmas 
by  one  of  the  Squire's  "renters."  When  re- 
turning after  midnight  they  met  Rudolph 
La  Rue,  who  having  seen  Mrs.  Luce  and  Miss 
Metcalf  safely  home,  was  now  going  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  all  haste. 

Find  that  neither  the  negroes  nor  the  squire 
had  heard  of  the  calamity,  he  hesitated. 
Should  he  go  back  and  tell  the  old  man  him- 
self? He  shrank  from  the  task  and  easily 
convinced  himself  that  these  old  and  faithful 
servants  could  best  break  the  heart-rending 
news. 

Sorrowfully  he  told  them,  while  they  lifted 
up  their  voices  in  lamentation.  He  left  them 
— as  Milus  afterward  said — "a  groanin'  and  a 
takin'  on." 

Therefore,  after  a  night  of  mourning,  when 
Milus  heard  his  master's  summons  he  shrank 
from  his  task.  The  squire  was  yet  in  igno- 
rance ;  they  had  not  dared  to  break  in  upon 
his  repose  with  such  tidings. 

Calline  was  blundering,  tear-blinded,  over 
her  breakfast  preparations,  while  her  husband 
restlessly  moved  about,  wagging  his  head,  and 
starting  at  every  unusual  sound.  Again  the 
squire  called,  this  time  in  some  impatience. 

"He'll  be  a  roarin'  on  yo'  next,"  said  Calline. 
"Why  don't  yo'  go  'long." 

"Good  Lord,  Calline !"  replied  Milus.  "Spos'n 
yo'  go  ?" 

"Hain't  dey  trouble  'nuff  bedou't  yo'  up  'nd 
makin'  mo'?  Take  dat  hot  water,  'nd  go 
'long,  'nd  tell  de  po'  soul  dey  ain't  nuttin'  left 
him  now  but  we  two  pore,  no-count  critters." 

Calline  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and 
sat  down,  while  the  rice  scorched  in  the  pot. 
Milus  slowly  mounted  the  stairs. 

"Are  you  all  dead?"  fumed  the  squire,  as  his 
old  servant  timidly  opened  the  bedroom 
door. 

"No,  marse,  dey  ain't,  dey  ain't  but  one  on 
us,  Lord  have  mercy !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Squire 
Courtney,  seating  himself  for  his  shave. 
"Where's  Calline?" 

"She's  in  de  kitchen,  suh.   'Tain't  Calline." 

Milus  began  to  strop  a  razor  with  shaking 
fingers. 

"Why,  you  fool,  you'll  cut  yourself,"  ex- 
claimed the  squire  peevishly.  "What  the 
devil  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning? 
Too  much  egg-nog  and  possum  last  night, 
eh?" 

"Oh,  Lord!  I'd  rudder  go  dead  'n  have  ter 
tell  yo',  Marse— I  sho'ly  would.  Miss  Ethel— 
dat  po'  li'l  chile— she  done — I — she — " 

Milus  here  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue  com- 
pletely, but  the  squire  had  taken  alarm  at  the 
sound  of  his  daughter's  name. 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  he  demanded. 
"Tell  me  instantly." 

"Li'l  miss,  sho  done  gone  off  in  a  boat  wid 
young  Marse  Luce,  'nd— 'nd  nobody  don't 
know  whar.   'Nd  dey  say—" 

"Death  of  my  soul !"  began  the  squire. 

"Don't  sw'ar,  marse,  don't  yo' go  to  cussin'; 
kase  dey's  Wuss  behime.  Oh,  deys  lots  wuss 
behime  all  dat." 

"Ethel  gone  off!"  roared  the  squire.  "I  be- 
lieve you  are  lyi  ng.   Get  out  of  here !" 

He  hurled  a  shoe  at  Milus'  head  as  the  old 
negro  ran  out,  the  missile  striking  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  the  squire  raged  by  him- 
self, with  his  face  half  lathered,  while  Milus 
descended  to  the  kitchen  panic-stricken. 

"He's  dess  awful,"  said  the  latter  to  his  wife. 
"Wouldn't  let  me  splain  nuttin'.  T'row'd  a 
boot  at  me  fust  pass  he  made." 

"Didn't  yo'  tell  what  happen?"  asked 
Calline. 

"I  done  started  to,  den  he  flew  up,  'nd  I  had 
ter  natally  git  away."  ' 

"Well  yo'  is  a  fool,"  returned  the  woman 
contemptuously.  "I'd  a  tole  him  if  he'd  a  tried 
to  bre'k  ev'ry  bone  in  me— dass  what  I'd  er 
done." 

"Sposin'  yo'  tell  him  den,"  said  Milus  as  a 
door  opened  and  a  roar  came  down  the  stair- 
way. "I  ain't  a  honin's  to  dess  now." 
,r'.',Go  Jon%  up  .dar,"  said  Calline,  pushing 
Milus  from  the  room.  If  he  do  wear  yo' out 
hit  serves  you  right  for  not  tellin'  him  fust 
'nd  fo'most." 

Milus  returned  up  the  stairs,  while  Calline 
listened  at  the  foot,  wringing  her  hands 
slowly  and  with  fresh  tears  in  hCr  eyes. 

At  first  the  squire's  tones  sounded  loud  and 
furious,  while  she  could  hear  Milus  hurriedly 
explaining.  Then  there  was  but  one  voice— 
her  husband's— yet  she  knew  each  word  was 
striking  like  a  knell  upon  her  old  master's 
heart.   After  that  there  was  silence. 

Finally  Milus  came  creeping  down,  and  at 

ght  of  his  wife's  tearful  face  he  broke  down. 


once  he  fell  back  like  his  strenk  had  gin  clean 
out.  Den  he  ask  my  pardin— yessum,  he 
reely  ask  dis  ole  nigger's  pardin  for  t'rowin' 
dat  boot.  Nuver  seed  him  dat  way  befo', 
Calline." 

"What  we  all  gwineterdo?"  moaned  Calline, 
while  the  uneaten  breakfast  stood  unnoticed! 

"Ole  marse,  he  wants  ter  see  Major  Luce  " 
continued  Milus.  "He  must  be  a  gettin' 
teched  in  the  head.  'Nd  sez  he,  'Yo'  keep  a 
lookout  fo'  de  majo.'  I  blared  my  eves,  hit 
'stonish  me  so.  'Don't  yo'  slip  dat  off'n  yo' 
mind,' sez  he,  "den  I  leff  him  in  dar  alone." 

William  Perry  Brown. 
[To  be  continued.] 


A  single  shade  is.  not  an  expensive  thing,  but  if  the  entire  house 
must  be  fitted  out  with  new  ones,  the  bill  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  house-cleaning  series.  Have  you  ever  cleaned  the  shades 
with  Ivory  Soap?   Try  it  and  make  the  old  ones  look  like  new. 

Lay  the  shade  on  a  smooth  table,  brush  off  the  dust  lightly,  then 
wipe  with  a  soft  rag.  Make  a  basin  of  light  suds  with  Ivory  Soap 
cut  into  chips  and  dissolved  in  hot  water;  cool  until  luke-warm. 

Take  some  of  the  suds  on  a  damp  sponge,  washing  only  a  small 
part  at  a  time  and  quickly  wiping  off  with  the  sponge  which  has 
been  dipped  in  clear  water  and  squeezed.  Wipe  dry  with  a  soft, 
clean  cloth.  Avoid  using  too  much  water.  Hang  the  shade  as  soon 
as  finished,  but  do  not  roll  up  until  dry. 

Don't  start  house-cleaning  without  plenty  of  Ivory  Soap. 

R.  s.  Copyright  1893,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


Beauty 


in  Wall  Paper  is  our  art— low  price  our  forte.  You 
reap  the  benefits.    100  samples  mailed  for  8  cents. 
Prices.  6  to  50  cents  a  roll. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO. ,  1624  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


is  the  right  time 
for  everybody  to 
drink 


Hires Root 


Beer 


A  temperance  drink. 
A  home-made  drink. 
A  health-giving  drink. 
A  thirst-quenching  drink. 
A  drink  that  is  popular  everywhere. 

Delicious,  Sparkling,  Effervescent. 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons  of  this 
'  delicious  beverage.  Don't  be  deceived  if  a  dealer, 
for  the  sake  of  larger  profit,  tells  you  some  other 
kind  is  "just  as  good"— 'tis  false.   No  imitation 
is  as  good  as  the  genuine  Hires'* 


Two  Stepping  Stones 

to  consumption  are  ailments  we 
often  deem  trivial — a  cold  and 
a  cough.  Consumption  thus  ac- 
quired is  rightly  termed  "  Con- 
sumption from  neglect." 

Scott's  Emulsion 

not  only  stops  a  cold  but  it  is  re- 
markably successful  where  the 
cough  has  become  deep  seated. 


Scott's  Emulsion  is  the 
richest  of  fat-foods  yet 
the  easiest  fat-food  to 
take.  It  arrests  waste 
and  builds  up  healthy 
flesh. 


Prepared  by  Scott  &  Bowne,  N"  Y-  All  druggists,. 


"A  doUar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned.** 
This  Ladies'  Solid  Trench 
Dongola  Kid  Button  Boot 

delivered  free  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money- 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

We  make  this,  boot  ourselves,  there- 
fore we  guarantee  the  fit,  style  and  wear, 
and  if  any  one  ifl  not  satisfied  we 
will  refund  the  money  or  Bend 
another  pair.   Common  Sense 
or  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D  ,E, 
&  EE,  sizes  I  to  8,  and 
half  sizes.     Send  your 
size;  we  will  fit  you. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

FREE 

143  Federal  St. 

flrvrrD  Cunr  Pn  (incorporated  Capital.  $1,000,000.) 
UEXTER  OHOt  1>U,  Order  Dep't,  17  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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FREE. 

2   Oar  large  24.page 
("Catalogue,  profuse. 
•Sly  illustrated,  lull 
gof  Information  on 
5  the  proper  construc- 
jrtion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,   ask  no 
cash  in  adva  nc  e.sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater    value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
st  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  0R6AN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N,«V 
P.  O.  BOX  628. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


DUEBER 

SOLID  SILVERINE 

*--  FREE-* 

A  genuine  Dueber.solid  sllverine 
watcb  to  every  reader  of  this 
paper.   CUT  THIS  OUT 
',  send  It  to  as  with  your  full 
name  and  address,  and  we 
send  you  one  of 
se  elegant,  richly 
iweled,  gen u  i  d  9 
Dueber    si  1  ferine 
watches  by  ex- 
press for  exami- 
nation; you  ex- 
amine it  at  the 
express  office, 
1  and    if  you 
think  it  a  bar- 
gain and  equal 
to  any  $15.00 
watch  you 
ever  saw,  pay 
our  sample 
price$9.98,and 
express  char- 
ges and  It  Is 
yours.  With  the 
;vatch  we  send  a 
20  yeargnarantee 
or  the  case  and  10 
r  years  for  the  move- 
ment, also  oar  print- 
*  guarantee  that  you 
return  the  watch  at 
any  time  within  oneyear 
:  not  satisfactory,  and  If  you 
sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  yon  one  free.  Write  at  once  as  we  ahailsend  out  samples  for 
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THEM  FLOWERS. 

Take  a  feller  'at's  sick  and  laid  up  on  the  shelf, 
All  shaky,  and  ga'nted,  and  pore— 

Jes'  all  so  knocked  out  he  can't  handle  hisself 
With  a  stiff  upper  lip  any  more; 

Shet  him  up  all  alone  in  the  gloom  of  a  room 
As  dark  as  the  tomb,  and  as  grim, 

And  then  take  and  send  him  some  roses  in 
bloom, 

And  you  can  have  fun  out  o'  him ! 

You've  ketched  him  'fore  now — when  his  liver 
was  sound 
And  his  appetite  notched  like  a  saw — 
A-mockin'  you,  maybe,  fer  romancin'  'round 

With  a  big  posy  bunch  in  yer  paw ; 
But  you  ketch  him,  say,  when  his  health  is 
away, 

And  he's  flat  on  his  back  in  distress, 
And  then  you  can  trot  out  your  little  bokay 
And  not  be  insulted,  I  guess! 

You  see,  it's  like  this,  what  his  weaknesses  is, 
Them  flowers  makes  him  think  of  the  days 

Of  his  innocent  youth,  and  that  mother  o'  his, 
And  the  roses  that  she  us't  to  raise ; 

So  here,  all  alone  with  the  roses  you  send, 
Bein'  sick  and  all  trimbly  and  faint — 

My  eyes  is — my  eyes  is — my  eyes  is— old 
friend — 

Is  a-leakin'— I'm  blamed  ef  they  ain't! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


THE  PINCUSHION  CRAZE. 

Cushions  of  all  kinds  have  been 
quite  the  style  for  some  time, 
and  while  lounge,  chair  and 
floor  cushions  have  been  and 
still  are  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  lovers  of  handsome  home 
adornments,  the  pincushion  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  sprung  to  the  front,  and  de- 
mands attention.  Many  sizes  and  shapes 
are  seen;  many  of  them  odd  and  unique, 
and  others  odd  and  ugly.  They  may  be 
hung  up,  or  laid  flat  on  the  dresser,  but 
they  are  much  smaller  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past. 

We  give  three  pretty  designs,  which  may 
be  new  to  our  readers. 

No.  1  is  the  hat  pincushion.  The  crown 
forms  the  cushion.  Take  two  circular 
pieces  of  muslin,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sew  a  straight  band,  two  inches  wide,  j 
around  the  circles.  Fill  with  bran  or  saw- 
dust and  cover  with  ruby  velvet.  The 
brim  is  cream  lace,  stiffened  by  a  fine  wire 
run  in  and  out  of  the  edge  of  lace.  Sew 
the  other  edge,  fulled  in  to  fit,  to  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  cover  the  joining  with  folds 
and  rosettes  of  satin. 

No.  2  is  called  the  German  pincushion, 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  German  in- 
fant's pillow.  The  cushion  is  made  of 
muslin,  six  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  with  rounded  corners.  Stuff  full  and 
cover  with  plush  or  velvet.  Decorate  with 
a  diagonal  strip  of  brocade  or  ribbon  and  a 
very  full  lace  frill.  Edge  the  cushion  with 
a  full  frill  of  lace,  and  at  the  bottom  sew 
on  a  plush  ball.  Sew  a  loop  of  ribbon  to  the 
back  at  the  top,  if  you  wish  to  hang  it  up. 

For  No.  3  take  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of 
ribbon  about  three  inches  wide,  fold  in  the 
middle  and  neatly  sew,  over  and  over,  up 
each  side. 

Make  an  inner  bag  of  cotton,  ten  inches 
long,  fill  with  bran  or  sawdust,  and  slip 
into  the  ribbon  bag.  Turn  in  about  two 
inches  of  the  ribbon  and  tie  securely  over 
the  inner  cushion,  meal-bag  style. 


rounded  off  and  the  top  straight.  The 
pocket  piece  is  one  anda  half  inches  smaller 
each  way,  and  is  scalloped  like  the  back. 
Sew  front  to  back  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  stand  out  from  the  back  to  allow  the 
shoes  to  slip  in  easily. 

Infant's  Knitted  Sock. — Use  Saxony 
yarn  and  steel  knitting-needles  to  corre- 
spond. Commence  at  heel  and  cast  on  40 
stitches. 

First  row — K  plain. 

Second  row — Purl. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  alternately  for  46 
rows. 

Forty -seventh  row — K  11,  k  2  tog,  k  14, 
k  2  tog,  k  11. 

Forty-eighth  to  fifty-second  row — Like 
forty -sixth  and  forty-fifth  rows. 

Fifty-third  row — K  9,  k  2  tog,  k  14,  k  2 
tog,  k  9. 

Take  a  third  pin  and  cast  on  15  more  st, 
work  in  the  round  with  the  fourth  pin  as 
you  would  for  the  toe  of  a  stocking. 


Hat  Pincushion. 

Decorate  with  a  bow  of  loops  and  ends 
of  No.  5  ribbon,  and  sew  on  the  back  a  loop 
of  ribbon  to  hang  up  by.  Down  each  side 
stick  pins,  one  half  inch  apart  and  a  little 
more  than  half  in. 

Another  pretty  and  useful  accessory  to 
one's  chamber  is  the  shoe-pocket  here 
given.  It  is  made  of  gray  linen,  of  two 
pieces,  and  each  piece  worked  in  scallops 
with  coarse,  red  embroidery  cotton.  The 
back  piece  is  fifteen  inches  long  and  eleven 
inches  wide,  the  corners  of  the  lower  part 


German  Pincushion. 

Fifty-fourth  to  fifty-sixth  row— "With- 
out decrease. 

Then  decrease  in  every  other  round  im- 
mediately over  the  previous  decreases, 
keeping  14  plain  st  between  the  decreases 
for  the  sole,  until  only  30  st  remain.  Cast 
off,  and  sew  the  cast-off  st  together  to  form 
a  square  toe;  also  sew  up  at  the  back, 
rounding  to  make  the  under  part  of  the 
heel  a  good  shape.  On  the  edge  of  this  foot 
crochet  two  rows  thus: 

First  round — 1  d  c  in  a  st,  1  ch,  miss  a  st, 
1  d  c  in  next.   Repeat  all  around. 

Second  round — 1  d  c  under  1  ch,  4  ch,  1 
d  c  in  first  of  4  ch  (this  forms  a  picot),  miss 
1  d  c,  1  d  c  under  next  1  ch.  Repeat  all 
around.   Use  silk  for  this  row. 

The  Leg. — Commence  at  the  top  and  cast 
on  66  st. 

First  to  fourth  row — K  1  row  and  p  1 
row  alternately. 

Fifth  row — O,  k  2  tog.   Repeat  all  around. 

Sixth  to  tenth  row — Like  first  to  fourth 
row. 

Eleventh  row— K  1,  *  k  2  tog.  Repeat 
from  *  all  around. 

Twelfth  row— K  1,  o,  k  1.  Repeat  all 
around. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  rows — If  plain. 
Repeat  the  last  four  rows  until  you  have 
worked  three  and  a  half  inches,  measuring 
from  the  fifth  row.  Now  cast  off 
20  st  from  each  end  of  pin,  leaving 
26  st  for  the  instep;  on  these  st 
continue  to  knit  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  leg,  for  two  inches 
more,  then  cast  off.  Sew  the  back 
of  the  leg  up,  turn  down  the  first 
four  plain  rows,  and  hem  inside 
the  leg.  The  fifth  row  will  form 
•  a  little  Vandyke  edge.  Put  the 
instep  and  edge  of  leg  inside  the 
foot  and  sew  them  together. 
Work  a  diamond  of  knot  stitches 
Q  on  the  toe  with  silk.  Make  cords 
by  twisting  four  lengths  of  yarn 
together  and  doubling;  on  each 
end  of  the  cord  sew  a  tassel,  after 
the  cord  has  been  run  into  the 
ankle  and  top  of  leg.  The  tassels 
are  made  by  winding  yarn  around 
three  fingers  ten  times;  cut  and  tie  in  the 
middle,  then  fold  and  tie  again  about  half 
an  inch  from  where  it  is  tied  in  the  middle. 

The  following  explains  the  abbreviations 
used:  Ch,  chain;  d  c,  double  crochet;  st, 
stitch;  k,  knit;  k  2  tog,  knit  2  together;  p, 
purl ;  o,  over. 

Hattie  Willard  Wetmore. 


Dr.  Snoop,  Racine,  Wis.,  Cures 

Dyspepsia  and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr. 
Snoop's  Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic, 
through  a  newly  discovered  principle,  cures 
stomach,  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  by  its 
action  upon  the  nerves  that  govern  these 
nrsims.  Boole  and  samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 
Address  Box  B. 


BREAKFAST. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
"variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  in  nothing 
is  a  well-assorted  variety  more  essential 
than  in  the  food  that  is  set  upon  the  family 
table  three  times  a  day.  I  know  of  a  fam- 
ily where  the  same  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast 
is  served,  summer  and  winter,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
year,  the  chief  dish  of  which  is  breakfast 
bacon  and  fried  eggs.  It  is  evident  that 
this  family  must  have  unusually  healthy 
stomachs  to  be  able  to  endure  such  an 
eternal  sameness,  much  less  enjoy  it.  The 
wonder  is  that  while  the  food  is  "yet  be- 
tween then'  teeth,  ere  it  is  chewed,"  they 
are  not  smitten,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
to  whom  God  sent  quails  in  wrath,  with  a 
"very  great  plague." 

Change,  which  the  palate  demands,  is 
required  with  equal  emphasis  by  the  entire 
physical  system,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
parents  to  remember  that  it  is  required  by 
children  as  well  as  adults.  There  always 
seemed  to  me  something  cruel  and  unfeel- 
ing in  forcing  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal  upon 
a  fastidious  child  who  does  not  like  it,  but 
who  must  either  eat  it  or  be  compelled  to 
go  hungry. 

Oatmeal  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
considered  a  health  and  strength  giving 
food.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  indi- 
gestible, aDd  heating  to  the  blood,  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  reliable  physician 
that  it  has  no  flesh-making  properties 
whatever. 

*        *  * 
A  nice  breakfast  dish  may  be  made  of 
slices  of  bread  dipped  in  beaten  egg,  pep- 
pered and  salted  and  fried  to  a  golden 
brown  in  hot  lard. 

The  way,  par  excellent,  for  cooking  beef- 
steak is  to  broil  it ;  but  here  is  a  recipe  for 
those  who  like  it  fried:  After  pounding 
until  tender,  cut  in  pieces  about  the  size  to 
be  served  on  plates,  roll  in  bread  crumbs, 
dip  in  beaten  eggs  and  roll  a  second  time 
in  the  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper  and  fry 
in  hot .  lard.  But  as  the  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  cook  quickly,  leaving  the  steak 
rare,  the  steak  may,  if  preferred,  be  slightly 
cooked  before  rolling  as  above  recom- 
mended. If  the  meat  is  not  tough,  this  is 
a  very  excellent  dish. 

Hams  nowadays  are  cured  with  the  use  of 
so  much  salt  that  it  is  an  improvement  to 
freshen  the  cut  slices  before  frying.  Cut 
off  both  top  and  bottom  rinds,  cut  a  per- 
pendicular slit  at  intervals  in  the  fat,  lay 
the  slice  in  the  skillet  and  pour  cold  water 
enough  over  it  to  cover  it.  Before  placing 
the  skillet  on  the  stove,  cover  closely.  Let 
the  water  come  to  a  boil  and  the  salt  will 
rise  to  the  top  in  a  white  scum.  Pour  off 
both  scum  and  water.  If  sufficiently  fat, 
the  ham  should  fry  itself.  If  not,  it  is 
saved  from  undue  hardness  and  dryness 
by  the  use  of  a  little  lard.  A  little  sugar 
sprinkled  over  ham  while  frying  gives  it  a 
delicious  flavor,  but  if  sugar  is  used,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  burning. 

«  *  iS 

Do  you  like  batter-cakes?  They  may  be 
made  without  the  use  of  eggs  or  milk. 
Make  them  after  your  recipe  for  baking- 
powder  biscuit,  taking  care  that  they  are 
very  thin  and  very  light,  and  they  will  be 
fit  to  set  before  a  king.   Try  it. 

Marion  Lerot. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHARITY. 

The  declaration,  "Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn," 
is  one  of  the  cherished  mementoes  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  singer.  These  words  of 
Burns'  are  immortal,  but  let  us  entertain 
the  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  they 
cannot  truthfully  be  said  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  man. 

The  Scotch  poet  might  well  have  em- 
ployed his  facile  pen  in  depicting  the  in- 
justice, heartlessness  and  even  cruelty 
which  women  too  often  exhibit  toward  each 
other.  The  golden  age  will  have  arrived, 
and  Utopia  will  lay  outstretched  to  mortal 
view  like  a  joyous  dream,  when  woman- 
kind sees  nothing  to  condemn,  aught  to 
censure  in  her  sex ;  when  pity  and  charity 
shall  supplant  coldness  and  neglect.  Then, 
indeed,  will  woman  "condemn  the  fault, 
and  not  the  actor  of  it." 

Is  not  the  world  growing  better  in  this 
respect,  and  can  we  not  look  for  better 
things  in  the  gentler  sex?  Let  us  weigh 
the  evidence.  Observe  the  average  woman 
on  the  street  when  she  passes  another  with 
whom  she  has  no  acquaintance.  Note  the 
haughty  stare  or  that  cool,  searching,  pen- 
etrating glance,  that  mental  inventory, 
which  sweeps  the  anatomy  of  the  other, 
taking  in  i:\ery  atom  of  her  attire.   It  is 


not  difficult  to  imagine  the  "overhauling" 
which  she  is  giving  her  sister. 

Men  wonder  and  marvel  when  they  ob- 
serve these  things.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  most  women's  lives  are  made 
up  of  little  matters,  and  what  often  appears 
quite  commonplace  and  inconsequential  to 
them[may  assume  considerable  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex.  Let  us  believe, 
then,  that  during  all  the  ages  woman  has 
been  engaged  in  this  discourteous,  unkind 
treatment  of  her  sisters  because  the  oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  open  to  her  for 
greater  things ;  because  the  sphere  of  her 
thoughts  and  activities  has  been  circum- 
scribed and  limited  to  a  degree.  If  this  be 
true,  we  can  soon  look  for  better  things, 
for  she  will  certainly  make  good  use  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  mental,  moral 
and  material  advancement  now  open  to 
her. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the 
unjust  judgment  of  the  world  which  con- 
dones faults  in  men  that  are  unpardonable 
in  women.  How  much  of  this  injustice 
has  been  caused  by  the  actions  and  crit- 
icisms of  women  themselves,  let  the 
reader  determine. 

Not  long  since  a  girl  was  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  was 
given  a  place  with  a  number  of  other  girls. 
Some  one  started  the  report  that  the  new- 
comer was  not  just  what  she  ought  to  be. 
Immediately  the  others  were  up  in  arms, 
and  a  strike  was  threatened.  They  would 
not  think  of  working  by  the  side  of  one 
toward  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  had 
been  pointed.  There  was  contamination 
in  the  very  air  she  breathed,  for  was  she 
not  unclean?  As  for  being  seen  coming 
froin  the  factory  with  her,  their  reputation 
would  be  ruined  forever!  As  a  result  of 
the  outcry,  the  new  girl  was  discharged  on 
some  trifling  pretext,  and,  discouraged  over 
her  failure — through  the  efforts  of  her  own 
sex — to  earn  an  honest  living,  she  drifted 
into  the  vortex  of  sin.  The  other  girls 
were  not  too  pure  to  encourage  the  com- 
panionship of  young  men  whose  very  faces 
bore  the  stamp  of  indulgence  in  evil  appe- 
tites, and  whose  actions  indicated  a  disre- 
gard of  the  finer  proprieties  of  life.  The 
reputation  of  the  young  ladies  did  not 
suffer  w*hen  they  were  seen  on  the  street 
with  young  men  of  this  character;  cer- 
tainly, no  woman  would  think  the  less  of 
them  for  so  doing. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  wrong,  unjust  and 
unfair.  Women  should  show  no  less  gal- 
lantry, consideration  and  charity  toward 
each  other  than  toward  men.  Let  us  thank 
God  that  so  many  avenues  leading  to  inde- 
pendence have  been  open  to  woman.  Less 
and  less  will  she  be  compelled  to  depend 
on  the  crumbs  which  man  sees  fit  to  grant 
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her.  She  will  soon  attain  the  full  stature 
of  womanhood,  and  from  this  exalted  posi- 
tion she  can  but  pity  the  follies  and  the 
weakness  of  those  of  her  sex  who  are  not 
walking  in  the  light.  No  more  will  she 
brush  by  the  unfortunate  or  raise  her  voice 
to  add  to  condemnation,  but  with  out- 
stretched arms  she  will  bid  the  wanderer 
come  and  taste  the  sweets  of  a  better  life ;  • 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  gentle  Nazarine, 
her  injunction  will  be,  "Go,  and  sin  no 
more."  H.  F.  Harris. 
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SPRING  CLEANING. 

Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an'  clean  yer  shed, 

An'  clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head, 

An'  sweep  the  snow-bank  from  yer  heart. 
Jes'  w'en  spring  cleanin'  comes  aroun' 

Bring  forth  the  duster  and  the  broom, 
But  rake  yer  fogy  notions  down 

An'  sweep  yer  dusty  soul  of  gloom. 

Sweep  ol'  idees  out  with  the  dust 

An'  dress  yer  soul  in  newer  style, 
Scrape  from  yer  min'  its  worn-out  crust 

An'  dump  it  in  the  rubbish  pile. 
Sweep  out  the  hates  that  burn  an'  smart, 

Bring  in  new  loves  serene  an'  pure, 
Aroun'  the  hearthstones  of  the  heart 

Place  modern  styles  of  furniture. 

.Clean  out  yer  moril  cubby-holes, 

Sweep  out  the  dirt,  scrape  off  the  scum; 
'Jis  cleanin'-time  for  helthy  souls; 

Git  up  an'  dust !   The  spring  hez  come ! 
Clean  out  the  corners  of  the  brain, 

Bear  down  with  scrubbin'-brush  and  soap, 
An'  dump  ol'  Fear  into  the  rain, 

An'  dust  a  cozy  chair  for  Hope. 

Clean  out  the  brain's  deep  rubbish-hole, 

Soak  every  cranny,  great  an'  small, 
An'  in  the  front  room  of  the  soul 

Hang  pootier  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Scrub  up  the  winders  of  the  mind, 

Clean  up,  an'  let  the  spring  begin  ; 
Swing  open  wide  the  dusty  blind 

An'  let  the  April  sunshine  in. 

Plant  flowers  in  the  soul's  front  yard, 

Set  out  new  shade  an'  blossom  trees, 
An'  let  the  soul  once  froze  an'  hard 

Sprout  crocuses  of  new  idees. 
Yes,  clean  yer  house,  an'  clean  jser  shed, 

An'  clean  yer  barn  in  ev'ry  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head, 

An'  sweep  the  snow-banks  from  yer  heart. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss,  in  Yankee  Made. 


LIGHTS. 

It  was  a  pleasing  picture,  this  pretty 
mother  and  her  two  lovely  boys,  as  they 
sat  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  bright  sitting- 
room. 

"Aren't  you  a  bit  extravagant  with  your 
lights?"  I  said,  as  I  made  a  survey  of  the 
room  and  counted  three,  while  an  adjoin- 
ing room  had  a  radiance  of  its  own. 

"No,  indeed.  I  can't  endure  the  idea  of 
dark  corners  where  the  children  are.  For 
them,  and  for  myself  as  well,  I  mean  to 
keep  the  rooms  bright,"  she  said,  as  she 
glanced  at  a  clean,  well-trimmed  lamp. 

"After  all,"  I  thought,  as  I  groped  my 
way  homeward  through  the  dark  streets, 
with  only  a  coal-oil  lamp  now  and  then  at 
rare  intervals  to  relieve  the  blackness, 
"after  all,  lights  do  make  such  a  differ- 
ence." 

I  remember  so  vividly  after  being  out  on 
a  long,  cold  drive  and  reaching  home  after 
nightfall,  how  gladly  I  welcomed  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  window;  how 
I  appreciated  the  thoughtful  hand  which 
placed  it  there  for  me. 

Then  1  thought  of  George  MacDonald's 
poor  old  Duncan,  the  blind  piper.  Don't 
you  remember  the  little  grandson  who  was 
left  to  his  care?  Don't  you  remember  that 
every  night  this  sightless  man  kindled  the 
brightest  of  fires  and  lighted  the  cleanest 
lamps,  that  the  darkness  might  be  dis- 
pelled? It  is  strange  and  touching  to  think 
that  this  man  to  whom  light  had  been 
denied  should  go  from  house  to  house  in 
the  village,  rubbing  and  polishing  the 
lamps,  trimming  the  wicks,  doing  it  all 
with  a  seeming  reverence.   This  cleaning 


over  a  chair  in  his  endeavor  to  grope  his 
way  to  the  matches.  We  need  to  be  more 
Duncan-like.  Maey  D.  Sibley. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

The  young  housekeeper,  when  she  first 
assumes  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  house 
and  must  not  only  plan  her  work,  but  ex- 
ecute it,  is  often  discouraged  when  mis- 
takes and  failures  happen.  She  thought 
she  knew  all  about  housekeeping,  and  no 
doubt  had  often  been  praised,  in  the  old 
home,  for  her  success  in  cooking;  but  now 
she  finds  that  it  was  mother  who  guided 
and  directed  everything,  and  that  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  remember  all  the  little 
details  which  go  to  make  up  a  well-ordered 
home.  There  is  really  no  cause  for  dis- 
couragement. Good  housekeepers  are  not 
made  in  a  day,  but  time  and  persistent 
effort  will  bring  the  result,  and  occasional 
failures  are  but  the  stepping-stones  to  final 
success. 

Study  your  work  and  your  own  strength. 
Let  the  mind  save  the  body  by  planning 
the  best  and  easiest  ways  to  do  everything. 
Be  independent.  Do  your  work  in  the 
way  and  at  the  time  which  seems  best 
far  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  your- 
self and  your  own  household,  and  do  not 
worry  if  your  neighbor  does  get  her 
washing  on  the  line  earliest  on  Monday 
morning  or  finish  her  spring  house 
cleaning  first.  Have  system  in  your  work, 
but  not  that  relentless  system  which  yields 
to  no  circumstances.  "Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  the  body  more  than 
raiment?"  No  woman  ought  to  constantly 
overtax  her  strength,  to  sacrifice...  lpersonal 
culture  and  relaxation  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time.  The  bow  which  is  never  unstrung 
will  surely  be  weakened  and  finally  snap.  If 
we  wait  until  every  duty  is  done  before  we 
take  the  needed  rest,  the  probability  is  we 
never  shall  get  it. 

I  know  there  will  come  days  when  every- 
thing will  seem  to  go  wrong,  and  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  every -day  life  will  seem 
too  great  for  us  to  bear,  and  the  future 
appear  an  endless  treadmill,  in  which  we 
are  destined  to  walk.  This  feeling  of  de- 
spondency is  apt  to  be  either  the  result  of 
trying  to  do  two  weeks'  work  in  one,  or 
worrying  for  fear  all  will  not  be  done  in 
time.  As  one  young  housekeeper  .expressed 
it,  "It  is  not  so  much  what  I  do  that  tires 
me  as  what  I  do  not  get  done."  It  is  an 
important  thing  in-  housekeeping  to.  learn 
where  work  may  be  slighted  and  no  one 
suffer  thereby. 

If  any  woman  would  do  her  best  as  wife 
and  mother,  as  housekeeper  and  home- 
maker,  she  must  give  some  heed  to  her 
own  health  and  comfort.  If  the  work 
presses,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  help, 
then  simplify  the  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  better  that  even  the  sheets, 
pillow-slips,  towels  and  underclothing  go 
unironed,  if  by  this  means  the  house- 
mother is  given  time  to  rest. 

Tired  Feet. — When  I  ran  in  to  see  my 
next-door  neighbor  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  her  tacking  together  two  pieces  of 
an  old  comfortable,  about  a  yard  long  and 
two  feet  wide,  and  covering  the  pad  with 
a  piece  of  burlap  made  into  a  bag  large 
enough  to  slip  over  it.  The  end  was  then 
overseamed  together,  and  the  whole  tacked 
through  in  places  like  a  comfort- 
able. 

"Don't  you  admire  my  fancy 
work?"  said  she,  and  then  added, 
"I  am  troubled  so  much  with 
aching  feet  that  I  make  these  pads 
to  lay  before  the  sink,  the  ironing- 
table  and  wherever  I  stand  long. 
They  area  great  help,  I  assure  you." 

I  came  home  determined  to  try 
her  plan,  and  hope  my  description 
will  also  help  to  ease  some  other 
^    tired  and  aching  feet. 

Maida  McL, 


WORK-DRESSES. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Ghxinge 
Bulletin  last  week  that  seemed  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  sound,  common  sense.  It 
was  entitled  "The  Cheap-dear  Dresses," 
and  described  two.  One  was  a  print  at  7 
cents  per  yard,  70  cents  for  a  dress  pattern. 
The  other  was  of  heavy,  indigo-blue  calico, 
at  \2]4  cents  per  yard.  As  this  is  34  inches 
wide,  instead  of  2(3,  seven  yards  would 
make  a  plain  dress,  instead  of  the  ten,  and 
the  cost  was  88  cents,  being  18  cents  more 
than  the  first.  The  linings,  buttons,  thread 
and  amount  of  work  were  the  same.  The 
lady  said  her  blue  dress  wore  as  long  as 
two  brown  ones  of  the  print. 

Now,  it  does  not  take  a  very  long  head 
in  mathematics  to  discover  that  the  eigh- 
teen cents  extra  on  the  blue  will  not  buy 
a  new  seven-cent  print  dress,  even  if  you 
could  use  the  same  linings  and  buttons  that 
were  on  the  first  brown,  and  it  will  certainly 


Fluted  Lace. 

of  lamps  and  candlesticks  was  not  a  menial 
occupation  to  him,  "for  there  was  a  poetic 
side  to  it,  made  ten-fold  more  poetic  by  his 
blindness." 

Then  I  fell  to  musing,  wondering  if  we 
housekeepers  were  always  faithful  in 
keeping  our  lamps  trimmed  and  burning; 
wondering  if  poor,  blind  old  Duncan  could 
not  be  an  example  to  us. 

No,  it  isn't  pleasant  for  some  tired  soul  to 
come  home  from  a  hard  day's  work,  find 
his  way  into  a  dark  sitting-room,  stumble 


FLUTED  LACE  WITH  HOLES. 

Cast  on  22  stitches. 
First   row— Purl   all   but  four 
stitches,  leave  these  on  the  needle. 
Second  row— Turn,  knit  plain. 
Third  row— Like  the  first. 
Fourth  row— Like  the  second. 
Fifth  row— Knit  all  across  plain. 
Sixth  row— Knit  4  plain,  purl  the  rest. 
Seventh  row — Knit  1,  *  over,  narrow,  ~ 
continue  until  there  is  only  one  stitch  left, 
which  knit  plain. 
Eighth  row— Knit  4,  purl  the  rest. 
Ninth  and  tenth  rows— Plain. 
Repeat. 

This  if  very  nice  for  flannel  skirt. 

A.  M.  McD. 


Shoe-pocket. 

take  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  to  make  the 
second  brown.  So,  my  friends,  which  is  the 
cheaper  dress? 

This  lady's  experience  has  been  mine, 
although  I  never  made  two  dresses  at 
the  same  time  to  compare  figures.  Yet 
I  made  up  my  mind  several  years  ago  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  buy  cheap  calico  for 
work -dresses.  The  dark  blue  print  is  so 
firm.  It  never  grows  "stringy."  It  does 
not  fade  by  washing  and  wear  to  amount 
to  much ;  it  grows  a  little  lighter,  but  is  all 
the  prettier.  It  will  not  need  starching  at 
first,  unless  you  prefer  stiff  clothes. 

Now,  sisters,  if  you  have  an  eye  to  the 
future  rag  carpet,  those  blue  dresses  will 
make  such  lovely  carpet  rags,  and  need  no 
coloring,  which  is  quite  an  item  to  the 
young  housekeeper  who  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  line  of  dyeing. 

Ginghams  make  serviceable  dresses,  but 
they  usually  shrink  so  that  one  has  no 
idea  where  to  begin  or  end  an  allowance  for 
shrinkage,  and  hence,  keep  needing  a  good 
deal  of  fixing  to  keep  them  presentable. 

If  one  has  a  decided  distaste  for  blue, 
there  is  another  scheme  that  I  have  found 
to  work  very  nicely.  Nearly  every  fall 
any  of  the  large  dry-goods  stores  will  have 
a  time  of  selling  off  the  summer  sateens  to 
make  room  for  another  year's  supply,  that 
may  vary  greatly  from  the  present  stock 
in  figure,  color  and  finish.  The  sateens 
vary  in  style  so  much  that  the  merchants 
do  not  like  to  carry  them  over,  as  they  may 
print;  hence,  they  often  sell  for  eight  cents 
a  yard  what  was  priced  at  twelve  and  a 
half  and  fifteen  cents  in  the  summer. 
There  are  sure  to  be  dark  pieces  among 
them  that  will  do  for  kitchen  dresses ;  in 
fact,  those  that  are  too  dark  will  show  soil 
quicker  than  a  more  medium  shade  of 
color.  Nothing  could  be  much  better  than 
the  grays.  Sateen  needs  no  starching  and 
will  wear  almost  as  well,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain but  it  will  last  longer  than  the  blue,  if 
it  is  a  good,  firm  piece.  Keep  watch  next 
fall,  and  put  in  a  supply  of  sateen  work- 
dresses  when  the  cut  price  comes. 

Sometimes,  if  you  take  what  there  is  left 
in  the  whole  roll,  the  price  will  be  made 
still  lower  than  eight  cents.  What  if  you 
do  have  two  dresses  alike?  You  can  cer- 
tainly be  sure  that  some  one  you  happen  to 
dislike  very  much  will  not  be  getting  a 
dress  like  yours,  anyway.  [Now  the 
editors  smile,  I  trow,  at  the  woman  of  it  in 
that  last  sentence.] 

There  is  too  much  tendency  among  the 
farmers'  wives  to  buy  something  because 
it  is  cheap,  whether  it  is  really  needed  or 
not.  If  it  takes  but  little  cash,  they  think 
it  cheap,  while  really,  something  similar, 


costing  twice  the  money,  will  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

Don't  buy  anything  unless  you  are  sure 
you  need  it;  and  then  be  sure  you  are 
getting  the  genuine  article,  and  the  best  of 
its  kind  you  can  afford.  Pay  cash  every 
time,  and  the  merchants  will  always  be 
ready  to  give  good  bargains  to  secure  your 
trade. 

Dress  plainly,  but  get  good  material  for 
dresses,  and  it  will  be  of  service  until  every 
thread  is  really  worn  out,  not  faded  and 
shabby,  because  the  shoddy  cloth  begins  to 
come  to  the  surface.  Avoid  gay  colors  on 
the  street  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  city  cousins  as  "hayseed."  Chil- 
dren may  wear  bright  tints,  but  it  looks 
rather  loud  among  the  older  people,  does 
it  not? 

Some  lovely  wrappers,  or  tea-gowns,  are 
made  in  the  blues  and  reds,  and  they  are 
very  pretty  and  bright  in  the  house  if  they 
are  becoming  to  the  wearer.  Look  out  for 
that  point  in  selecting  any  dress,  even  if  it 
be  the  blue  kitchen  calico,  and  if  you  can- 
not wear  blue,  hunt  up  the  bargains  in 
sateens,  and  they  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am 
sure. 


TRIED  RECIPES. 

Cake  without  Eggs. — 

1  cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 

>£  cupful  of  sugar, 

M  cupful  of  lard. 
Beat  these  ingredients  together  and  then 
add 

Z]4  cupfuls  of  flour, 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  sifted  into  the 
flour, 

1  cupful  of  buttermilk, 

1  cupful  of  raisins. 

The  latter  should  be  put  in  after  the  flour, 
so  that  they  may  be  covered  with  it,  and 
then  they  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cake.  This  recipe  is  quite  large,  and 
will  make  eight  or  nine  pat-a-pan  cakes,  to 
be  eaten  warm  for  tea,  and  then  leave  bat- 
ter enough  to  make  a  medium-sized  loaf- 
cake.  Sometimes,  instead  of  baking  some 
pat-a-pan  cakes,  use  the  dough  to  make 
two  layers  in  jelly-cake  tins  and  use  be- 
tween layers  of  white  cake,  a  recipe  for 
which  I  gave  some  time  ago,  and  it  does 
not  take  any  eggs,  either.  The  white-cake 
recipe  makes  four  layers,  and  by  using  the 
two  dark  layers  in  the  centers,  two  good- 
Sized  cakes  will  be  had.  It  is  best  put  to- 
gether with  boiled  frosting,  if  one  has  just 
one  egg  to  spare.  Dissolve  one  cupful  of 
sugar  in  a  tin  cup  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water;  when  it  boils  enough  so  that  the 
syrup  will  thicken  when  dropped  into  cold 
water,  pour  slowly  over  the  beaten  white 
of  one  egg,  stirring  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  keep  stirring  until  the  frosting  is  quite 
cool.  If  the  bowl  of  frosting  is  set  in  a 
dish  of  cold  water,  it  will  cool  more 
rapidly.  gypsy. 

Ginger  Cookies.— Did  you  know  that 
ginger  cookies  were  lots  nicer  stirred  up  in 
the  evening  and  not  baked  until  the  next 
morning?  At  least,  that  is  true  of  my 
recipe,  which  is 

2  cupfuls  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
1  cupful  of  sugar, 

VA  cupfuls  of  buttermilk, 

1  cupful  of  lard, 

1  teaspoonful  of  vinegar, 

1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 

1  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 

1  tablespoonful  of  soda, 

Flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Let  stand  until  morning  after  mixing 
thoroughly.  This  is  convenient  wrhen  one 
wants  warm  ginger  cookies  for  breakfast, 
for  it  does  not  take  long  in  the  morning  to 
add  a  little  more  flour,  roll  out  and  bake 
the  cookies ;  and  really,  we  think  they  are 
better  for  standing,  being  more  light  and 
spongy,  and  it  is  such  a  help  in  the  morn- 
ing if  one  can  get  the  baking  out  of  the 
way  early,  especially  in  the  summer. 

GYPSY. 

Fig  Pudding.— 
1  pound  of  figs, 
1  pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine, 
1  pint  of  flour, 

1  pint  of  bread  crumbs, 
Milk, 

2  eggs. 

Cut  the  figs  in  small  pieces,  grate  the  bread 
and  chop  the  suet  fine;  mix  thoroughly, 
add  the  flour  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  add 
milk  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  Press  the  pud- 
ding into  a  buttered  mold,  tie  down  with  a 
cloth  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve  with 
melted  butter  or  cream.  a.  e.  h. 

Cocoanut  Macaroons. — 

]4  pound  of  flour, 

%  pound  of  butter, 

•6  ounces  of  grated  cocoanut, 

6  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 

4  eggs. 

Beat  the  sugar  and  butter  together,  add  the 
cocoanut  and  the  flour  by  degrees,  then  the 
eggs,  still  beating  the  mixture.  Drop  it  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  buttered  baking-tin  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes. 
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A  THOUGHT  FOR  WASHING-DAY. 

The  clothes-line  is  a  rosary 

Of  household  help  and  care; 
Each  little  saint  the  mother  loves 

Is  represented  there. 

And  when  across  her  garden  plot 
She  walks  with  thoughtful  heed, 

I  should  not  wonder  if  she  told 
Each  garment  for  a  bead. 

For  Celia's  scarlet  stockings  hang 

Beside  Amelia's  skirt, 
And  Bilbo's  breeches,  which  of  late 

Were  sadly  smeared  witb  dirt. 

Yon  kerchief  small,  wiped  bitter  tears 

For  ill  success  at  school ; 
This  pinafore  was  torn  in  strife 

Twixt  Fred  and  little  Jule^ 

And  that  device  of  finest  web 

And  over-costly  lace 
Adorned  our  eldest  when  she  danced 

At  some  gay  fashion  place. 

A  stranger  passing,  I  salute 

The  household  in  its  wear, 
And  smile  to  think  how  near  of  kin 

Are  love  and  toil  and  prayer. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  POPCORN  LACE. 

Abbreviations : — Ch,  chain;  tr,  treble; 
h  st,  half  stitch. 

First  row — Make  a  ch  of  76  st. 

Second  row — Cross  over  76  ch  in  making 
36  holes;  turn. 

Third  row— 1  tr  into  the  2  first  ch,  the  20 
holes,  then  4  tr  into  2  ch,  the  IS  holes ;  turn. 

Fourth  row — 7  holes,  1  popcorn  into  the  8 
holes,  the  9  holes,  the  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  9  holes, 
1  popcorn,  S  holes,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr;  turn. 

Fifth  row— 6  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
6  holes,  2  popcorn,  7  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6 
ch,  4  tr,  7  holes,  2  popcorn,  6  holes ;  turn. 

Sixth  row — 5  holes,  3  popcorn,  5  holes,  4 


The  Spider  and  Popcorn  Lace. 
tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  5  holes,  3  popcorn, 
4  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr;  turn. 

Seventh  row — 6  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch, 
4  tr,  2  holes,  4  popcorn,  3  holes,  4  tr,  2  ch, 
4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  3  holes, 
4  popcorn,  4  holes ;  turn. 

Eighth  row— 5  holes,  3  popcorn,  3  holes, 
4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr,  3  holes,  3  popcorn,  2 
holes,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  2 
ch,  4  tr;  turn. 

Ninth  row — 6  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch.  4  tr,  2  holes,  2  pop- 
corn, 3  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  2 
ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  3  holes,  2  pop- 
corn, 6  holes;  turn. 

Tenth  row — 7  holes,  1  popcorn,  3  holes,  4 
tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  eh,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4 
tr,  3  holes,  1  popcorn,  2  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3 
h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4 
tr;  turu. 


Eleventh  row— 6  th,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  C  ch. 
4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch.  4  tr,  7  holes,  4  tr,  6  eh, 

3  h  st,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  te  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
12  holes ;  turn. 

Twelfth  row — 7  holes-  1  popcorn,  a  holes. 

4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch  4  tr  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  eh.  4  tr, 
6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr,  6  holes,  1  popcorn,  2 
holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st-  6  ch*  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr, 
6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  eh,  4  tr;  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— 3  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch, 
4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr.  6  eh,  4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
2  holes,  2  popcorn,  6  holes,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  6 
eh,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr,  2  eh,  4  tr,  5  holes,  2  pop- 
corn, 6  holes ;  turn. 

Fourteenth  row — 5  holes,  3  popcorn,  5  i 
holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr.  6  holes,  3 
popcorn,  2  holes,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st, 
6  ch,  4  tr,  2  ch,  4  tr,  3  ch :  turn. 

Fifteenth  row — 1  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr, 
2  holes,  4  popcorn,  6  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st, 
6  ch,  4  tr,  5  holes,  4  popcorn,  4  holes:  turn. 

Sixteenth  row — 5  holes,  3  popcorn,  7  holes, 
4  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch,  4  tr,  8  holes,  3  popcorn, 
4  holes,  4  tr,  6  ch,  3  h  st,  6  ch,  4  tr:  turn. 

Seventeenth  row — 1  tr,  6  ch,  1  tr,  6  ch.  4 
tr,  6  holes,  2  popcorn,  10  holes,  4  tr.  2  ch,  4 
tr,  9  holes,  2  popcorn,  6  holes;  turn. 

Eighteenth  row — 7  holes.  1  popcorn,  11 
holes,  4  tr,  12  holes,  1  popcorn,  S  holes,  4  tr, 
2ch,  4  tr,  3  ch;  turn. 

Nineteenth  row — 1  tr,  21  holes,  4  tr,  2  ch, 
4  tr,  IS  holes ;  turn. 

This  is  one  scallop. 

Delphos,  Ohio.  Laura  B. 


BABY'S  FIRST  SHORT  CLOTHES. 

To  the  inexperienced,  the  making  of 
baby's  first  short  clothes  presents  some 
difficulties.  There  is  such  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  ways  to  fashion  these  little  garments 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  upon  how 
they  shall  be  cut. 

The  so-called  "baby"  waist  forms  the 
foundation  for  many  of  these  little  gar- 
ments. It  is  simply  a  very  short- waisted 
little  waist.  You  can  buy  a  draft  of  it, 
giving  its  different  dimensions,  from  which 
a  pattern  could  be  cut.  This  pattern  is 
plenty  large,  but  baby  grows  and  will  soon 
fill  it.  From  this  waist  a  variety  can  be 
made.  For  instance,  a  waist  can  be  cut 
square  in  the  neck,  the  arm-seye  neatly 
faced  and  a  guimpe  of  some  contrasting 
color  or  material  made  to  wear  with  it. 
Again,  the  little  waist  can  be  rounded  out 
in  the  neck,  cutting  it  as  low  as  may  be 
desired.  The  neck  and  arm-seye  may  be 
finished  with  one  or  two  frills,  and  a 
guimpe  worn  with  the  little  gown. 

Still  another  way  to  vary  this  plain  pat- 
tern is  to  fold  it  in,  say  from  one  inch  on 
the  shoulder-seam  to  the  waist  line.  With 
a  gradual  slant  lay  the  material  in  folds  or 
tuck  it,  put  it  on  the  pattern  as  doubled  in, 
let  the  folds  run  lengthwise  from  shoulder 
to  waist  line,  and  cut  the  arm-seye  and 
other  seams  according  to  the  pattern  as  it 
folded.  In  making  this  waist,  sew  up  the 
under-arm  seams  and  the  shoulder-seams, 
and  finish  the  arm-seye  with  a  frill ;  lap  the 
folds  a  trifle  in  front  and  sew  the  full  skirt 
to  the  waist,  put  a  hook  and  eye  at  the 
waist  line  in  the  back.  This  gives  a  very 
pointed  opening  in  both  back  and  front, 
and  of  course  a  guimpe  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  little  costume.  A  less  pointed 
opening  may  be  made,  by  doubling  the 
pattern  in  less  and  letting  the  fold  end  one, 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  waist  line. 
With  one  of  these  pointed  waists  a  grad- 
uated ruffle  may  extend  from  waist  line  in 
front  to  waist  line  in  the  back,  the  greatest 
width  being  at  the  shoulders. 

This  same  plain  pattern  may  be  used  to 
cut  the  charming  little  Empire  gowns  so 
comfortable  and  becoming  to  the  tiny  ones. 
Use  the-upper  part  of  the  pattern  lor  the 
yoke,  which  may  be  made  straight,  pointed 
or  rounded,  to  suit  the  taste,  the  pattern 
being  folded  to  the  desired  shape.  Two 
breadths  of  goods  thirty  inches  wide  will 
be  needed  for  the  skirt  part  of  the  little 
Empire  gown.  On  the  upper  part,  round 
out  the-arin-scye  and  slant  the  goods  grad- 
ually to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  There  are 
many  ways  of  ornamenting  the  little 
yokes  of  these  gowns.  Embroideries, 
laces,  feather-stitching,  etc.,  are  used  to 
suit  the  taste,  and  many  are  the  fascinating 
combinations  they  form. 

The  bottom  of  baby's  short  dresses  may 
be  ornamented  with  feather-stitching,  or 
in  case  of  cotton  or  wash  silk  goods  being 
used,  a  plain  but  dainty  finish.  Feather- 
stitching  is  capable  of  many  variations, 
.from  the  plain,  straight  rows  to  something 
quite  elaborate. 

A  waving  line  may  be  obtained  without 
stamping  by  using  some  round  object  to 
mark  by;  a  saucer  or  small  plate  will  do. 
Begin  at  a  side  seam,  mark  part  way 
around  the  plate,  as  far  as  may  be  desired 
to  get  the  right  curve,  then  turn  the  plate 


the  other  way  to  form  an  opposite  curve. 
Continue  around  the  little  skirt.  This  forms 
simply  a  plain,  curved  line.  This  can  be 
further  elaborated  by  drawing  tiny  tendrils 
or  branches  extending  therefrom;  to  these 
branches  may  be  added  little  bunches  of 
forget-me-notsdoneinloop-stitch,ordaisies 
may  be  done  in  the  same  stitch. 

Detached  or  interlacing  disks  may  be 
done  in  the  same  popular  feather-stitch,  as 
also  may  be  small  squares.  Indeed,  to  the 
ingenious  many  variations  will  occur. 

For  a  guimpe,  a  plain  waist  should  be  cut 
for  a  lining.  This  waist  should  be  cut 
longer  than  for  the  "baby"  waist;  this 
lengthening  is  all  the  difference.  The  dress 
goods  may  be  tucked,  laid  in  plaits  or 
shirred  for  the  guimpe,  or  it  may  be  cut 
plain  or  on  the  bias,  or  the  guimpe  may  be 
made  of  rowsof  inserting,  and  edging  of  lace 
and  embroidery.  The  fancy  has  full  play 
here,  and  dainty  originality  is  at  a  premium. 

To  cut  a  little  gown  that  is  shirred,  slip 
the  pattern  from  the  straight  side  about  an 
inch,  to  allow  for  fullness,  and  forms  when 
clone  a  square-necked  dress  to  be  worn 
with  a  guimpe.  It  is  simply  cut  of  two 
widths  of  goods  not  less  than  thirty  inches 
wide.  Round  out  the  arm-seye  and  slant 
the  goods  gradually  to  the  bottom.  The 
sleeves  are  no  more  than  a  tiny  puff  when 
done.   This  little  dress  is  very  pretty. 

A  dress  shirred  from  the  neck  should  be 
finished  with  a  ruffle  at  the  neck,  and  have 
full  sleeves.  This  is  particularly  pretty 
made  of  any  soft  goods  that  will  fall  in 
graceful  folds. 

The  skirts  to  all  of  these  dresses  should 
be  full,  and  come  well  to  the  little  feet. 
Seventeen  and  one  half  inches  is  a  good 
length  for  the  first  short  skirts. 

For  petticoats,  the  little  reform  skirt,  all 
made  in  one  piece,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
old-fashioned  one  with  waist  buttoned  on. 
Two  of  these  skirts — one  with  sleeves  and 
the  other  without— should  be  worn  when 
the  weather  is  cool,   and   the  texture, 


whether  cotton  or  wool,  should  also  depend 
on  the  weather,  unless  baby  can  bear  wool 
at  all  seasons.  Wool  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  but  some  children  are  made  miserable 
by  its  contact  when  the  weather  is  warm. 

Let  the  first  shoes  be  as  soft  as  can  be 
had;  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  the  little 
ankles  need  a  stiff  support.  Nature  will 
attend  to  that,  if  she  is  allowed,  by  strength- 
ening the  bones  and  muscles. 

Rose  Seelte  Mtt.t.er. 


TREATMENT  OF  CACTI. 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside  :— Would 
you  please  give  me  some  information  re- 
garding the  raising  of  the  cactus?  I  have 
one  with  long,  flat  leaves,  which  is  about 
six  years  old  and  very  large.  It  bloomed 
profusely  the  first  three  years ;  since  then 
it  has  had  no  sign  of  blossom.  Should  the 
sprouts  that  have  borne  blossoms  be 
trimmed  when  done  blooming?  It  is  kept 
in  the  cellar  during  winter. 

Stark  county,  Ohio.  A  Subscriber. 

Plants  of  the  cactus  family  like  a  porous, 
sandy  soil  and  a  warm,  sunny  place  during 
summer.  Water  sparingly  in  winter,  but 
freely  in  summer.  Do  not  shift  them 
often,  but  keep  the  pot  filled  with  roots. 
It  is  possible  the  inquirer  shifted  the  plant 
in  question,  and  is  growing  it  in  a  pot  too 
large  for  it.  Trimming  the  plant  will  not 
make  it  bloom.  Poor,  sandy  soil  will  often 
produce  bloom,  while  rich  soil  will  produce 
plant  growth. 

PASTELS.  PATNTLNGS. 

For  the  Merchant. 
"    "  Agent. 

"  Professional  and  Amatenr  Photographer. 
"    "  Members  of  the  Chautauqua  Circle. 
"    "  PEOPLE  IS  GENERAL. 
Write  us  for  terms,  prices,  &c. 

THE  CENTI  PASTEL  CO., 

>~orthside,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PT,  A  Y  "COLUMBUS,  or  how  America  was 

i^lrff,.  Discovered."  Amateur  Actors  and 
.  .  .'  •  SCHOOL"'  Bend  30c.  for  copj  and  terms  to 
iSa.     Albert  Lewis,  Box  153,  Collinsrille,  Conn" 


TOKOLOGY 


A  COMPLETE  LADIES'  CUIDE 

In  Health  and  Disease, 

By  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D. 

OVEB  25  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Agents  write:  "I  like  canvassing  for  TOKOLOGY 
100  times  better  than  teaching."  "I  never  thought  I 
would  like  to  be  a  book  agent,  until  I  read  TOKOL- 
OGY, and  then  felt  as  if  it  would  be  real  missionary 
work."  "One  gentleman  reports  thirty  sales  per  week, 
and  nis  wife  twenty,  devoting  afternoons  to  other 
work."  Prepaid,  $2.75,  Sample  pages  free.  Best 
terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co..  277  Madison  St,  Chicago. 


One-half  this  space 

To  catch  your  eye, 
One-half  to  tell 

You  what  to  buy. 
One-half  the  work 

Of  cleaning  gone, 
One-half  the  time 


A  Bed  of 
Roses  For  $1.00. 

This  offer  stands  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  Rose 
growing.  Its  universal  popularity  is  due  to  its  being 
made  up  of  Roses  that  will  grow  and  bloom  everywhere. 

We  will  carefully  select,  to  suit  your  locality,  15  beau- 
tiful Ever-blooming  Roses  of  choice  varieties,  on  their 
own  roots,  each  one  labeled,  and  send  them  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  $1.00. 

Every  one  can  afford  to  have  them  at  this  wonderfully 
low  price ;  every  one  can  successfully  grow  them  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  will  be  received,  "fresh  ,as 
daisies,"  and  every  one  will  have  Rosebuds*from  June  till 
November,  because  they  have  honest  roots,  and  honorable 
reputations,  and  are  selected  from  our  unrivaled  stock  of 
one  and  a  half  million  Roses.    Think  it  over  and  address 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co., 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


Kindly  order  this  sltnply  as  Set  No.  66,  and 
thereby  prevent  confusion. 


May  1,  1893. 
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THE  PRINCE  IS  DEAD. 

A  room  in  the  palace  is  shut.   The  king 
And  the  queen  are  sitting  in  black. 
All  day  weeping  servants  will  run  and  bring, 
But  the  heart  of  the  queen  will  lack 
All  things;  and  the  eyes  of  the  king  will  swim 
With  tears  which  must  not  be  shed, 
But  will  make  all  the  air  float  dark  and  dim, 
As  he  looks  at  each  gold  and  silver  toy, 
And  thinks  how  it  gladdened  the  royal  boy, 
And  dumbly  writhes  while  the  courtiers  read 
How  all  the  nations  his  sorrow  heed. 
The  prince  is  dead. 

The  hut  has  a  door,  but  the  hinge  is  weak, 
And  to-day  the  wind  blows  it  back ; 
There  are  two  sitting  there  who  do  not  speak ; 
They  have  begged  a  few  rags  of  black ; 
They  are  hard  at  work,  though  their  eyes  are 
wet 

With  tears  that  must  not  be  shed ; 
They  dare  not  look  where  the  cradle  is  set; 
They  hate  the  sunbeam  which  plays  on  the 
floor, 

But  will  make  the  baby  laugh  out  no  more ; 
They  feel  as  if  they  were  turning  to  stone ; 
They  wish  that  the  neighbors  would  leave 
them  alone. 

The  prince  is  dead. 

—Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


AN  ILLINOIS  MIRACLE. 


A    CASE    OF    DEEP    INTEREST    TO  WOMEN 
EVERYWHERE. 


EXCHANGE  CLIPPINGS. 

Pies. — In  regard  to  ipies,  let  me 
tell  you  of  a  scheme — strictly 
original  in  our  family.  I  think 
we  should  have  it  copyrighted 
—for  preserving  pie-crust  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  there- 
by saving  time  and  labor.  Mix  a  large 
quantity  of  flour,  lard  and  salt.  It  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  the  mixture 
in  glass  jars,  seal,  and  set  them  in  a  cool 
place.  When  you  want  to  make  a  pie, 
take  out  two  cupfuls  of  the  mixture,  mix 
with  a  little  water,  and  in  ten  minutes 
your  pie  is  made. 

Meat-safe. — A  meat-safe  will  pay  for 
itself  in  the  saving  of  nice  odds  and  ends, 
and  reduces  gas  bills  as  well.  They  can  be 
easily  made  at  home.  Three  shelves,  either 
mounted  on  legs  or  hanging,  are  inclosed 
in  wire  gauze.  The  front  may  be  made  of 
a  window-screen  on  hinges,  with  a  button 
to  keep  it  closed.  Meat,  vegetables,  pies, 
cheese  and  all  sorts  of  nice  left-overs  may 
be  kept  here  quite  safe  from  flies  and  ants. 
If  it  is  kept  in  a  drafty  place,  it  will  do 
as  good  work  in  the  preserving  line  as  a 
refrigerator.  Hanging  shelves  without  the 
wire-gaiuze  cover  can  be  easily  made,  and 
are  nice  for  cellar  use. 

The  Paris  hot-water  fountains,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  supply  eight  quarts  of 
heated  water  for  one  cent. 

Bands.— Did  you  ever  wear  a  band?  Of 
course,  when  you  were  a  child ;  but  I  mean 
lately?  One  knitted  of  saxony,  or  made  of 
undershirting,  will  save  you  from  most  of 
the  woes  feminine  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  keeps 
you  warm  around  the  most  delicate  part  of 
your  body,  and  saves  lots  of  doctor's  bills. 
If  the  band  is  considered  bulky,  make  a 
flannel  apron  twelve  inches  square;  sew 
tape  strings  to  it,  put  it  on  next  your  skin, 
and  wear  it  day  and  night.  You  will  soon 
love  it  as  dearly  as  your  favorite  slippers, 
and  miss  it  if  you  take  it  off. 

Darning.— When  you  draw  your  threads 
to  keep  your  table-cloths  straight  in  hem- 
ming your  pretty,  new  linen,  don't  consign 
the  drawn  threads  to  the  scrap-bag,  but 
carefully  wind  on  an  empty  spool,  and 
put  by  for  that  rainy  day,  which  will  surely 
come,  when  you  awake  to  the  fact  that 
your  table-cloths  and  napkins  are  wearing 
out.  Then  you  will  find  that  nothing  will 
darn  the  thin  places  as  beautifully  nor  as 
strongly  as  your  new-drawn  threads.  A 
patched  table-cloth  is  an  abomination,  and 
ought  never  to  appear  on  a  careful  house- 
wife's table. 


FASHION  POINTERS. 

Jackets  have  come  to  stay,  and  especially 
the  Eton  and  the  Spanish,  the  preference 
for  which  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  prettiness,  and  especially  by  their  be- 
comingness.  Ladies  like  a  style  which 
admits  of  a  vest,  and  while  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  slenderness,  does  not  compress 
the  waist.  If  we  return,  as  seems  more 
than  likely,  to  the  Directoire  and  Empire 
effects,  there  will  be  even  less  compression 
than  now.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  sea- 
son's styles  demand  any  undue  "lacing  in." 

The  shot  silk  skirts  are  not  so  dear  as  last 
year,  and  are  seen  in  all  the  fashionable 
shades.  This  mode  is  pretty  and  averts 
the  possibility  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  an 
unsightly  woolen  petticoat  under  a  rich 
gown.  The  warmth  when  the  silk  petti- 
coat is  made  with  a  flannel  lining  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  woolen  petticoat,  while  the 
unsightliness  of  such  an  undergarment  is 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  its  pretty  rival 
as  an  article  of  underwear.  But  it  needs 
no  advocate,  having  become  almost  general 
by  the  favor  awarded  to  it. 


SAVED  THROUGH  A  CASUAL  GLANCE   AT  A 
NEWSPAPER — WEAK,    PALE   AND    IN  A 
DEPLORABLE  CONDITION  WHEN  RE- 
'  LIEF  CAME — A  REMARKABLE  NAR- 
RATIVE CAREFULLY  INVESTI- 
GATED  BY    A  DUBUQUE 
TIMES  REPORTER. 

(Dubuque,  Iowa,  Times.) 
Among  the  peculiar  conditions  with 
which  the  people  of  the  present  age  are  en- 
dowed is  a  remarkable  capacity  for  doubt- 
ing. Afull  belief  only  comes  after  a  careful 
investigation,  and  after  positive  proofs 
have  been  presented.  Current  report  said 
there  had  been  a  remarkable  cure  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  Savanna,  HI.,  but  as  cur- 
rent report  is  not  always  accurate,  and  as 
the  story  told  was  one  possessing  deep  in- 
terest for  the  public,  The  Times  determined 
upon  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
matter.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
proved  that  not  only  was  the  story  true, 
but  that  the  case  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  the  public  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Kenyon  is  the  fortunate  owner 
of  a  comfortable  house,  well  kept  and  with 
pleasant  surroundings,  situated  on  Chicago 
Ave.,  Savanna,  HI.,  and  it  was  there  the 
reporter  sought  him  to  learn  of  the  sickness 
of  his  wife,  and  the  cure  of  which  so  much 
is  being  said. 

In  answer  to  the  bell  a  lady  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  to  an  inquiry  for  Mr.  Kenyon 
said  he  was  employed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, worked  at  nights  and  was  asleep. 
"Is  Mrs.  Kenyon  well  enough  to  see  me?" 
the  reporter  then  asked. 

With  a  very  suggestive  smile  she  said, 
"There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  and  inviting  the 
reporter  in  informed  him  that  she  was  the 
lady  in  question.  When  told  the  reporter's 
mission  she  said,  "The  statement  of  facts 
as  you  have  made  it  is  quite  true.  I  did 
not  think  my  case  was  of  special  interest 
to  any  one  outside  of  my  own  family  and 
friends,  but  if  what  information  I  can  give 
you  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  else  you  are 
welcome  to  it.  I  owe  my  present  good 
health  to  a  casual  glance  at  a  newspaper, 
and  as  with  me,  some  other  woman  may  be 
fortunate."  Mrs.  Kenyon  is  an  intelligent, 
lady-like  woman,  and  her  home  bears 
evidence  of  her  great  capabilities  as  ahouse- 
wife.    She  told  her  story  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  in  Warren  county,  New 
York,  thirty-three  years  ago.  I  was  mar- 
ried when  I  was  nineteen  and  came  to  Sa- 
vanna seven  years  ago.  With  the  exception 
of  being  at  times  subject  to  violent  sick 
headaches,  I  considered  myself  a  healthy 
woman  up  to  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
was  very  much  run  down  and  an  easy  prey 
to  the  ever-present  malaria  in  and  about  the 
Mississippi  bottom  lands.  I  was  taken  vi- 
olently ill,  and  during  the  succeedingfive  or 
six  months  was  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
helpless.  The  local  physicians  said  I  had 
been  affected  by  malarial  and  intermittent 
fever.  I  continually  grew  weaker  and 
finally  went  to  see  Dr.  McAvey,  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  who  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
.physicians  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  He 
treated  me  for  a  time  without  beneficial 
effects,  and  finally  told  me  he  thought  he 
could  help  me  if  I  would  absolutely  abstain 
from  work.  That  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  If  able  to  go  about,  I  had  to  look  after 
my  household  duties.  I  then  consulted 
a  prominent  doctor  of  Savanna.  My 
stomach  would  not  retain  the  medicine  he 
gave  me,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  stomach  was  badly  diseased.  Oc- 
casionally I  would  choke  down  and  nearly 
suffocate.  I  then  went  to  Dr.  Maloney  and 
he  pronounced  it  a  case  of  heart  trouble. 
He  helped  me  temporarily,  but  like  the 
rest  said  I  must  stop  all  work  or  nothing 
could  be  done  for  me.  All  this  time  I  had 
grown  weaker  and  paler,  until  I  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  I  had  a  continual 
feeling  of  tiredness,  my  muscular  power 
was  nearly  gone,  and  I  could  not  go  up  half  a 
dozen  steps  without  resting,  and  often  that 
much  exercise  would  cause  me  to  have  a 
terrible  pain  in  my  side.  Seemingly  the 
blood  had  left  m  y  veins.  I  was  pale  as  death ; 
my  lips  were  blue  and  cold,  and  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  being  better.  About  the 
first  of  April  last  a  young  man  boarding 
with  us  received  a  Fulton,  HI.,  paper.  It 
was  his  home  paper  sent  him  by  his  mother. 
I  picked  it  up  one  day  and  in  casually 
glancing  over  its  columns,  came  across  an 
account  of  a  marvelous  cure  through  the 
use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  Candidly,  I  did  not  believe  the 
story,  and  when  my  husband  suggested  that 
it  would  do  no  harm  for  me  to  try  the  pills 
I  laughed  at  the  idea.    He  insisted  and  I 


submitted,  but  I  had  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  pills.  My  husband  sent  for  two  boxes 
and  I  took  them.  When  these  had  been 
used  I  was  somewhat  improved  in  health.  I 
continued  their  use  and  felt  I  was  growing 
stronger,  my  sleep  refreshed  me  and  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  feel  new  blood  coursing 
through  my  veins.  I  kept  on  taking  Pink 
Pills  until  a  short  time  ago  and  I  now  con- 
sider ni37self  a  healthy,  rugged  woman.  My 
house  is  full  of  boarders  and  I  superintend 
all  the  work  myself.  In  other  words  I  work 
all  the  time  and  am  happy  all  the  time.  I 
am  positive  that  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  saved  my  life,  and  I  believe 
there  are  thousands  of  women  who  could 
find  great  relief  if  they  used  them.  The 
sick  headaches  I  was  subject  to  from  girl- 
hood have  disappeared  and  1  have  not  had 
a  single  attack  since  I  commenced  taking 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills." 

"Were  there  any  disagreeable  effects  from 
the  medicine?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Mrs.  Kenyon. 
"They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  directions  are  easily 
complied  with,  in  common  parlance  I  took 
Pink  Pills  and  they  did  the  rest."  Mrs. 
Kenyon  stated  that  all  her  neighbors  knew 
of  her  former  condition  and  her  restoration, 
and  one  of  them  was  called  in,  and  when 
asked  of  her  knowledge  of  the  case,  said — 
"I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mi's.  Kenyon,  and  know  of  her  illness.  I 
look  upon  her  recovery  as  something  mar- 
velous. It  is  surely  the  unexpected  that 
happened  in  her  ease.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge I  cannot  say  what  the  nature  of  her 
ailment  was,  but  I  know  that  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  shadow ;  was  the  palest 
and  most  ghost-like  person  I  had  ever  seen. 
Hers  was  a  remarkable  case.  She  would  be 
helpless  one  day  and  the  next  would  be 
supervising  the  work  of  her  house,  but  all 
the  time  there  was  a  noticeable  loss  of 
I  strength  and  the  natural  vivaciousness  of 
her  nature  had  disappeared.  It  was  gen- 
erally thought  she  must  die,  as  none  of  the 
physicians  who  attended  her  seemed  to  un- 
derstand her  case  or  help  her  in  the  least. 
T  was  told  of  the  sending  for  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  and  of  course  thought  it  the 
whim  of  a  dying  woman,  or  perhaps  a  sign 
that  her  husband  still  insisted  in  hoping 
against  hope.  But  you  can  see  the  result 
for  yourself,  and  if  miracles  are  not  per- 
formed in  these  days  I  would  be  pleased  to 
know  how  to  describe  a  case  of  this  kind." 

It  is  a  remarkable  case.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Kenyon 
and  in  just  the  form  she  describes  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
borhood are  fully  conversant  with  the  facts 
of  both  sickness  and  cure,  and  discuss  it 
with  sympathizing  earnestness.  But  few 
persons  have  gone  so  close  to  the  dividing 
line  between  life  and  eternity  and  re- 
turned ;  and  from  the  facts  stated  there  is 
but  a  single  conclusion  to  be  drawn — Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
did  it. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing 
such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
partialparalysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  the  tired  feeling  resulting  there- 
from, the  after  effects  of  la  grip,  influenza 
and  severe  colds,  diseases  depending  on 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula, 
chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  give  a 
healthy  glow  to  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, and  are  a  specific  for  the  troubles 
peculiar  to  the  female  system,  and  in  the 
case  of  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure,  in  all 
cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  any  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Out.,  and  are 
sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the  firm's  trade 
mark  and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50.  Bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills  are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer 
who  offers  substitutes  in  this  form  is  trying 
to  defraud  you  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
public  are  also  cautioned  against  all  other 
so-called  blood  builders  and  nerve  tonics, 
no  matter  what  name  may  be  given  them. 
They  are  all  imitations  whose  makers  hope 
to  reap  a  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
wonderful  reputation  achieved  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and 
refuse  all  imitations  and  substitutes. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  make  a  course  of  treatment  compar- 
atively inexpensive  as  compared  with  other 
remedies  or  medical  treatment. 


FOR  EARLY  CUCUMBERS. 

If  I  were  a  young  girl  on  a  farm  this 
spring,  I'd  make  some  money  for  myself 
raising  cucumbers  for  pickles.  They  are 
easily  raised  and  pay  for  the  raising.  If 
you  will  bury  a  barrel  about  two  feet  in 
the  ground,  pile  up  aroun  d  it  till  near  the 
top,  rich,  loamy  earth,  fill  your  barrel  with 
manure,  plant  your  seeds  around  it,  and 
keep  the  barrel  filled  with  fresh  and  not 
too  cold  water,  you  will  be  amazed  at  your 
crop.  Once  in  a  while  add  fresh  manure, 
as  that  in  the  barrel  packs. 

During  the  summer,  as  your  vines  show 
signs  of  having  borne  themselves  to  death, 
put  in  fresh  seeds,  and  when  well  started 
pull  out  the  old  vines,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  new.  Gather  in  uniform  size  as 
they  are  marketable.  Put  in  brine  if  not 
convenient  to  market. 

If  you  want  to  raise  early  cucumbers  for 
table,  when  they  command  fancy  prices, 
you  can  accomplish  much  by  starting 
them  now,  in  pasteboard  boxes,  a  vine  to  a 
box,  and  when  weather  permits,  dig  a  hole 
in  your  earth  about  the  barrel,  and  tearing 
the  box  away,  put  your  plant,  with  the 
earth  about  it,  in  the  ground,  covering 
from  frosts,  which  sometimes  assail  us 
here  as  late  as  the  twentieth  of  May. 

This  barrel  business  is  a  capital  way  to 
raise  canteloups,  if  you'll  give  plenty  of 
room  for  spreading. 


Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  for  this  journal 
at  the  regular  price,  50  cents, 
will  receive  this  paper  one  year 
Free  as  a  reward  for  securing  the 
NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subsci'iber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example:  Premium  No. 
608.  Perfect  Corn  shelter,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  §2;  or,  "Eife  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  §1.50— and  in 
either  case  the  3fEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward ;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  Tfie  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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„  I4K.  COLD  Plated 
WatchFancyEnamled 

D I a  I .  Improved  gold 
hands,  open  race,  Ladies' 
or  Gents.'  size,  fitted  with 
a  Stem  Wind  &  Stem 
Set.  Jewled,  quick  train 
adjusted  movement. 

GUARANTED  ^"'"taii^ac 

three  times  the  price  we  ask. 

GUT  THIS  OUT 

order  and  watch  will  be  sent 
by  express  CO.  D.  85.37 

HILL,  He  Pays 
the  Express, 

subjects  to  your  ap- 
proval. 

NO  MONEYS 

ed  until  after  yon 
have  examined  the 
watch  and  found  il 
just  as  represented* 
PPCC  to  every  pur- 
mCL  chasher  of 
this  watch  we  give  a 
ticket  to  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR 
This  offer  good  for 
90DAYS  ONLY 

W,  HILL  &  GO. 
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HE  KNOWETH. 

Out  of  the  wiadow  in  the  night 
I  see,  by  the  city's  watchful  light, 
Wandering  shapes  of  woe  and  want, 
Shapes  that  the  bitter  midnight  haunt. 

Safe  I  lie  by  the  fireside  warm, 
Lapped  in  comfort  and  kept  from  harm ; 
They  are  pining  for  food  and  fire, 
Torn  with  poverty's  mad  desire. 

I  with  the  sweets  of  earth  am  fed; 

They  go  crying  for  broken  bread. 

I  am  guarded  by  love  and  friends; 

In  grief  and  madness  their  pathway  ends. 

Their  ceaseless  sorrow  frights  my  sleep, 
I  think  of  the  hours  they  wake  and  weep. 
They  chill  my  blood,  and  my  heart  dismay, 
And  I  cannot  soften  their  thorny  way. 

I  think  and  long  till  my  weary  brain 
Turns  to  its  final  rest  again, 
And  I  lay  my  head  on  his  garment's  hem, 
Who  fashioned  deftly  both  clod  and  gem. 

His  showers  fall  out  from  the  upper  air, 
One  drop  here  and  one  drop  there, 
But  down  in  a  silver  rush  of  rain 
On  field  and  forest,  on  hill  and  plain. 

If  long  in  heaven  his  love  delays, 
Hiding  from  man  its  wonderous  ways, 
Well  I  know  it  will  come  at  last, 
When  the  little  round  of  life  is  past. 

The  light  that  shines,  and  the  wind  that  blows 
Wbere  it  listeth  and  no  man  knows, 
Have  their  message ;  and  want  and  woe 
On  his  errands  run  to  and  fro. 

In  my  thankful  heart  his  goodness  lives, 
So  may  I  take  the  grief  he  gives. 
Oh !  who  in  this  world  could  wake  or  rest, 
Without  the  knowledge  that  God  knows  best? 
—Rose  Terry  Cooke,  in  Sunday-School  Times. 

BOTH  WALKING  AND  WAITING. 

Avert  serviceable  lesson  may  be 
drawn  from  one  feature  of 
God's  dealings  with  his  people 
in  their  memorable  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness.  In 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Numbers 
we  are  told  that  the  clouds  governed 
the  people  in  their  marchings  and  bait- 
ings. When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from 
the  tabernacle,  then  the  people  were -to 
walk;  but  when  it  rested  on  the  taber- 
nacle, then  they  were  to  wait.  Thus  we 
read:  "When  the  cloud  abode  from  even 
unto  the  morning,  and  the  cloud  was  taken 
up  in  the  morning,  then  they  journeyed; 
whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the 
cloud  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  Or 
whether  it  were  two  days  or  a  month  or  a 
year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tab- 
ernacle, remaining  thereon,  the  children  of 
Israel  abode  in  their  tents  and  journeyed 
not;  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they  jour- 
neyed." Now,  the  important  lesson  con- 
veyed to  us  by  these  words  is,  that  God  is 
served  by  both  our  walking  and  waiting. 
When  he  indicates  to  us  that  we  should 
walk,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  proceed ;  and 
when,  by  his  providence,  he  indicates  to  us 
that  we  should  halt  and  wait,  then  it  is 
equally  our  duty  to  stand  in  our  assigned 
place.  The  waiting  is  just  as  serviceable 
and  honoring  to  him  as  the  walking  is.  To 
walk  when  it  is  our  duty  to  wait  would  be 
disobedience  to  God  and  damaging  to  our- 
selves. We  may  be  kept  waiting  in  one 
place  much  longer  than  is  congeuial  to  our 
natural  inclinations;  indeed,  it  may  be 
very  hard  to  do  so,  yet  the  fact  that  we  are 
thus  serving  God,  in  just  the  way  he 
wishes,  ought  to  joyfully  reconcile  us  to 
our  situation  and  fill  us  with  praise. 


SOME  SENSIBLE  RULES  OF  LIFE. 

Prof.  John  Stuart  Blaikie,  in  a  series  of 
articles  to  young  men,  has  given  his  rules 
of  life  aud  conduct.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you  have 
an  absolute  right  to  choose  the  sphere  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  to  put 
forth  your  powers;  but  let  your  daily  wis- 
dom of  life  be  in  making  a  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  given  you. 

We  live  in  a  real,  and  a  solid,  and  a  truth- 
ful world.  In  such  a  world  only  trutli  in 
the  long  run  can  hope  to  prosper.  There- 
fore, avoid  lies,  mere  show  and  sliam,  and 
hollow  superficiality  of  all  kinds,  which  is, 
at  the  best,  a  painted  lie.  Let  whatever 
you  are  and  whatever  you  do  grow  out  of  a 
firm  root  of  truth  and  a  strong  soil  of 
reality. 

The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We  live  in  a 
working  world.  The  lazy  and  idle  man 
does  not  count  in  the  plan  of  campaign. 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work." 
Let  that  text  be  enough. 

Never  forget  Paul's  sentence,  "Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  This  is  the 
steam  of  the  social  machine. 


But  the  steam  requires  regulation.  It  is 
regulated  by  intelbgeuce  and  moderation. 
Healthy  action  is  always  a  balance  of  forces, 
and  all  extremes  are  dangerous. 

Do  one  thing  well.  "Be  a  whole  thing  at 
one  time."  Make  clean  work  and  leave  no 
tags.  Allow  no  delays  when  you  are  at  a 
thing ;  do  it  and  be  done  with  it. — Christian 
Siandard, 


"AM  I  GOING  UP  OR  DOWN?" 

Recently  I  was  on  a  street-car  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Asking  the  conductor 
whether  I  was  going  up  or  down,  he  re- 
plied, "You  are  going  down."  As  I  wan  ted 
to  go  up-town  instead  of  down-town,  I  left 
the  car  immediately,  and  took  one  that  was 
going  up.  The  question  seemed  to  echo 
itself,  "Am  I  going  up  or  down?"  There 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  traveling— there 
is  a  thought  travel.  Are  bur  thoughts 
taking  us  down  or  up?  It  strikes  me  these 
days  that  a  good  many  people  are  on  the 
wrong  car.  I  was  in  a  comfortable  seat, 
only  I  was  going  down  instead  of  up. 
Spiritual  travel  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. We  first  want  to  Settle  where  we 
want  to  go.  Surely  we  want  to  go  on  unto 
perfection.  Then  we  ought  to  make  sure 
we  are  on  the  right  road.  If  our  object  is 
physical  perfection,  then  take  the  right  car ; 
if  mental  improvement,  we  must  get  the 
right  tt-ain;  if  spiritual  perfection,  there  is 
only  one  way.  The  Master  said,  "J  am  the 
way."  To  know  him,  to  be  like  him,  is  go- 
ing up.  To  be  patient  and  loving  and  long- 
suffering  is  going  up;  to  be  harsh  and  intol- 
erant and  unforgiving  is  going  down.  Settle 
it,  that  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  obey  Christ, 
is  ever  going  rip,  ever  ascending  to  that  "city 
that  hath  foundations,  the  city  of  God." — 
Ladies'  Some  Journal. 


A  REAL  HELP. 

"A  very  present  help"— this  is  the  Mas- 
ter's own  statement  of  the  case.  With 
noiseless  footfall  he  treads  this  round 
world,  as  of  old  in. Palestine,  on  errands  of 
love  and  helpfulness.  Not  now,  as  then, 
confined  to  special  town  or  locality,  he  is 
able  to  be  at  the  side  of  troubled  and  needy 
ones  in  all  places.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  desires  us  to  believe  this  and  to  re- 
ceive at  his  hand  the  blessedness  of  this 
untiring  ministry. 

Whatever  the  care  that  comes  to  a  child  of 
his,  it  is  part  of  his  plan  to  share  it  and  out 
of  it  bring  blessing  and  victory.  The  habit 
of  thought  and  the  amazing  activities  and 
discoveries  of  our  time,  lead  us  into  the 
temptation,  to  independence  and  separa- 
tion from  the  strong  arm.  As  a  result  the 
enemies  that  beset  our  way  trip  us  up. 
Failure  disheartens,  and  weariness  makes 
us  listless  and  weak. 

We  need  to  come  back  to  our  restful  re- 
lation to  the  Christ  to  take  him  at  his  word ; 
to  find  in  his  union  with  ourselves  the 
secret  of  gladness  and  vigor.  A  good 
motto  to  carry  through  the  months  is  this 
that  has  come  down  the  long  line  of  centu- 
ries, out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  heavenly 
father,  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  need." 


FIGHTING  FIRE. 

is  something  that  anyone  will  do  instinctively 
because  every  one  recognizes  that  lire  is  dan- 
gerous. Could  the  same  impression  be  made 
general  as  to  colds,  thousands  of  lives  would  be 
saved  annually. 

Most  people  determine  whether  a  cold  is  dan- 
gerous by  the  result.  If  it  disappears  itself, 
"it  was  nothing, "  if  they  never  recover  from  its 
effects,  they  know  they  had  "a  terrible  cold." 

Few  people  would  leave  a  fire  in  their  own 
house  to  burn  itself  out ;  yet  a  cold  is  always  as 
dangerous  as  the  fire  which  we  fight  on  its  first 
appearance.  People  in  delicate  health  well  un- 
derstand the  menace  of  a  cold.  It  is  all  the 
more  serious  to  them  because  they  have  no  re- 
serve of  physical  strength  with  which  to  put  it 
out  when  once  it  has  obtained  entrance.  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen's  Compound  Oxygen  has  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  by  curing  colds.  It  is 
known  the  world  over  as  a  most  wonderful  cure 
in  all  chronic  diseases  (and  if  a  person  can  lift 
an  ox,  he  should  certainly  be  able  to  lift  a  calf), 
but  people  thoughtlessly  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  help  to  keep  out  and  put  out  colds. 
Folks  are  growing  wiser,  however,  and  many 
keep  Compound  Oxygen  always  in  the  house, 
thus  saving  health  and  time  and  money. 

"Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— I  have  a  young 
friend  who  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  had  a 
fearful  cough.  I  persuaded  him  to  use  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen,  of  which  I  had  nearly  a  half  a 
Treatment,  and  he  took  nothing  else.  Before 
half  of  the  treatment  was  used  he  was  sound 
and  well. 

Whenever  my  daughter  takes  cold  in  the 
head,  yourCompouud  Oxygen  Treatment  cures 
it  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Jernegan,  Sandersville,  Ga." 

"Drs.  Starkey  &  Palex:- I  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  has  done  more  for  me  than  any 
course  of  drugs  I  could  have  resorted  to.  I 
recommend  it  on  every  occasion.  I  think  your 
Treatment  should  be  in  every  family  in  the 
country.  If  they  used  it  for  nothing  else  but  to 
break  up  colds,  it  would  repay  them  many 
time6  the  outlay. 

Milton  L.  Van  Buskirk,  Savannah,  Mo." 

The  Genuine  Compound  Oxygen  is  made  and 
dispensed  only  by  us.  All  "just  as  good" 
makes  are  just  good  for  nothing.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and 
Toronto,  Ont. 


You  Dye  in 


Turkey  red  on  cotton 
that  won't  freeze,  boil 
or  wash  out.   iio  other 
A  will  do  it.   Package  to 

•5U   HI!  11  lit 6 S  color  -  lbs.,  by  mail,  1" 

ww  ctB.;  6,  any  Color-for 

woolorcotton,40c.  Bigpav  Agents.  Writequick.  Men- 
lion  this  paper.  FRENCH  DYE  CO.,Vassar,Micb. 


WASH  Ma<le  easy.  The  World's 
*  T  *  *  Washer  saves  time,  labor, 

PJAV  clothes.    Sent  anywhere  in  U. 

1  S.  Price  reasonable.  Circulars/ 
free.   Agents  wanted.      C.  E.  ROSS,  Lincoln,  111. 

WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Send  Sc.  for  postage  on  100  samples,  deduct  it  when 

ordering.   Good  Papers  from  2c.  to  10c.  a  roll. 
F.  H.  CADT,  315  High  St.,  ProTidence,  K.  I. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
*         57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  Mail  Free  their  newly  enlarged  t 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  Uni- 
forms  and  Equipments.    400  Fine  II- 
lustrations,   describing   every  article  ' 
required   by  Bands  or   Drum  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 


WALLPAPER 

■  ■  lareebooks-oc.  Wide  fine  Parli 


Bicycles,  L<ace  Curtains, 
Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
Banjos,  Guitars, 
Mandolins, 

and  a  hundred  other  articles. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Great  China  TmCCLV^*' 


T 

CHJBS 


iHARTSHORN  S  sr^'SpLLKs 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE  li^ItjB'  on 

AUTOGRAPH  iJ^HL ABEL 

OF  Clf*  AJfD  GET 

^THE  GENUINE 


HMSHORR} 


As  a  simple,  yet  effective, 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  Brown's 
BronchialTroches  stand  first 
in  public  favor  and  confidence. 
They  are  everywhere  known 
as  an  old  and  reliable  article. 
Sold  only  in  boxes,  25  cents. 

Oil  n  Y0U  0BTAIN  TDCC 
0  W  I  VS "BIXBrSHOBE  SOXiS"  |  | 
Vols.  1  &  2  now  ready.  Vols.  3  &  4  ready  July. 
Send  1 0  cents  in  stamps  and  5  labels  from 

."THREE  BEE"  BLACKING  for  Gents' Boots, 
"  ROYAL  POLISH"  for  ladies'  Shoes, 
or  "  ROYAL  CREAM  "  for  Rosset  Shoes. 
These  popular  goods  sold  everywhere. 
1    Labels  may  be  removed  by  submerg- 
ing the  tin  Lids  or  the  Bottles  in  crater 
over  night.  -Sample  song  and  descriptive  circular 
packed  with  each  Bos  or  Bottle  or  will  be  mailed  ou 
receipt  o  f  a  stamp.    Each  Book  contains  64  pages. 
S.  M.  BIXBY  &  CO.,  1  96  Hester  St.,  N.  Y. 

TneBesu  WatcllCase 

See  One, 
Try  One, 
jeweled]]]  Buy  One. 

'LISTED    oj  I 
WATCHES  fir///       THE  DUEBER 

JHtff$sJ'     WATCH  WORKS, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

BABY  CARBIAGES 

i  A  825.00  Carriage  for  812.50 

J  An  S18.00  Carriage  for  89.75 

t  1  A  812.00  Carriaea  for  86.85 

1  1  A  86.00  Carriage  for  88.95 

Latest  styles.  All  carriages  fully 
warranted  and  shipped  anywhere  to 
anyone  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
with  privilege  to  examine.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
161  W.  Van  Bureu  St.,  B  5  ,  Chicago,  111. 


$3.8&  American  ™^™i?*<^ 


THE  CASE 
Warranted  for 
a  life-time. 
Works  for 
5  TEAKS. 


sxra 

ffUD, 


beats  per  hour) 
welljeweled.bal- 
ance  set  down 
and  well  protect- 
ed, and  every 
watch  regulated 
before  shipment. 
Th»  case  Is  the 
strongest  made, 
with  extra  heavy 
b  e  v  eled  glass, 
and  has  no  equal 
for  general  use. 
We  will  send  this 
watch,  with  writ- 
ten guarantee,by 
express,  for  your 
examination, and 
If  you  are 
fully  satisfied, 
pay  the  ex- 
press agent  $3.85, 
and  express 
charges,  and  the 
watch  Is  yours; 
o  t  h  erwlse  you 
pay  nothing  and 
the  watch  will  be 
returned  at  our 
e  x  p  ense.  New 
Book  free 

W  K.MORRIS, 
Wholesale  Watehei 
*  Jowf Iry.  278  E. 
Hadison  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


O  Cta.  postage  for 
100  samples.  66c 
will  buy  paper  for 
a  room.  Hangers' 
largebooks'iof.  Wide  fine  ParlorBROSZES10to20« 
GILTS  it.  20  styles  WHITES  S*  roll.  Handsome  wide  18-inch 
border  cheaper  than  any  house,  5  <*  for  cash.  BJnnTVnet 

Keim  MTg  Co.177-9  Elm  St.  Cincinnati,  n  won  I  rllST. 
There's  A  Difference  ta^^i^Mk, 

WALL  PAPER 

Some  of  itlisn't  worth  putting  on  your  walls.  Not  so 
with  ours."  Our  cheapest  grades  are  made  of  good 
material,  and  can  be  put  on  by  any  novice.  Our 
samples  (sent  for  10c  postage)  show  fine  serviceable 
papers  from  5c  per  roll  up.  Our  booklet  "Pointers 
on  Paper  and  Paperino"  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. It'll  tell  you  much  you  never  knew  before,  and 
la  tent  free,  C.  E.  CROIET  &  C0..223N.ClarkSt.  Chicago 


HOW  TO  BECOME  AN 
EXPERT  AT  FIGURES, 

or,  Rowland's  Compendium  of  Business  Point- 
ers for  Everybody. — An  invaluable  book  for 
the  vest  pocket;  size  5x3  !$  inches;  contain- 
ing the  most  concise  business  methods,  quick- 
est waysto  add,  multiply,  divide,  computet 
interest,  discount  bills,  average  accounts,  etc. » 
known.  Tables, etc  Arranged  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  ofalL  limp  cloth  bind- 
ing. Mailed  for  256-  Postage  stampstaken. 
Agents  wanted.  VTriteforconfldentialterma. 
W.  D.  Rowland,  8 5  Warren  St,,  Hew  York. 

830  to  £60  Saved  on  New 

BICYCLES 

A  ?3S  Victor  Jr.  for  tlS.  All 
makes  n ew  &;2d  hand  larg- 
est &  oldest  dealers  In  TT.S. 
lEasyPaym'nts  ifdesired.'We 
sell  everywhere.  Cata.  free. 
Booae,  Hazard  A  Co., 
Mfrs.  32  E  st.,PEOBIA,lLI,. 


HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rings,  warranted  solid 
gold!  Over  8000  girls  have  bad  one  and 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 
p  n  r  r  for  a  few  hours  work  among 
r  n  '  t  your  friends.  Write  at  once. 
L  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  Dearborn  St.Cbicaffo,IH. 

,  and  return  it  to  us 
with  10c  silver  or 
stamps,  andwe  will 
insert  your  name  la 
onr  Agents'  Directory,  Ton  will  get  thousands  of  Papers,  Cards, 
Magazines,  Novelties,  etc.  ,from  publishers  and  manufactu- 
rers who  want  agents.  DOS'T  BISS  THIS  but  send  at  onee, 
you  will  be  well  pleased,  WESTERN  3UIL  CO.  St.  Louis,  Bo* 


Qui 


WIFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
VYirC  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONET. 

dj  |  QBuys  a  265. 00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

OIL  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  set  o  f  the  latest  Improved  Attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  i  3  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Buy 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  save  dealers  and  agents 
profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  pane: 
OXFORD  HFG.  CO.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

***************** ********* 

1  A  PRESENT.  | 

f"%P\Tl  ii q  vnnr  niliirpQQ  find  wp  will  mftlre  vnn  a  »^ 

if 

a  bing  needed.  "We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  41 
£.  oractasagentif  voucan.  Toucan  COIN  MONEY  A 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  tne  J 

*  first  from  each  county.   Write  quick.   Address  ~ 

*  N  T.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  * 
************************** 


A 

Lucky 
Discovery. 

1.  By  seoding  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address 

3.  To  Post-office  Box  D 1692,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

3.  Tou  will  learn  how  to  make  from  $3  to  $8  a  day 

4.  Without  neglecting  home  duties  and  without  capital, 
o-  By  handling  a  wonderful,  new  Household  Specialty 
#3.  Which  is  badly  needed  in  very  nearly  every  home, 

7.  And  offers  pleasant,  profitable,  ptrmansrJ  positions. 

8.  Owners  and  article  have  the  highest  endorsements. 

9.  To  get  particulars  and  free  samples  you  mast  act  today 

10.  All  those  who  have  done  so  havo  discovered 

The 

Chance 
Gf  a  Lifetime. 


R 


EMNANTS 


FOR  CRAZY  PATCHWORK 


SADIE'S  SI1KEN  SHOWERjfc  ^Ti.  II  ffi 
0F___  Q  ATihiSfM  Tance.  We  know 
*-»*a™-  O*1  *N  Vs»iv  ^  ladies  delight 
in  odd  pieces  of 
silk  and  satin,— 

"CRAZY  QUILT" 

making  is  vert 
POPULAR.  W» 
are  sure  we  have  a 
bargain  that  all  la- 
dies will  now  de- 
light in.  Bright, 
handsome,  odd- 
shaped,  and  pretty 
colored  goods  ac- 
cumulate very  fast 
at  all  NECXTIK 
FACTORIES ;  f  O  r 
years  have  been 
burdened  and  over- 
run with  remnants 
of  many  stCQ 
goods.  We  have 
thousands  of  pieces 
of  silk  and  satin  on 
hand  which  we  are 
going  to  give  you 
a  big  trade  on. 
People  at  a  distance 
have  hard  times 
getting  the  right 
assortment  to  put 
into  sofa-pillows, 
quilts,  etc.,  and  we  can  help  yon  ont  now.  We  are  going  to 
dispose  of  this  immense  lot  EIGHT  OFF.  Our  packages  con- 
tain from  99  to  168  pieces  of  the  beet  quality  assorted  good?, 
and  we  want  to  get  a  lot  introduced  into  every  home ;  »hen  you 
can  order  as  you  like  for  your  friends,  and  make  money  do- 
ing our  work  and  helping  yourself  also.  Bemember  these 
pieces  are  carefully  trimmed,  and  especially  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  fancy,  art,  and  needle  work.  Many  ladies  sell  tidies, 
fancy  pillows,  etc.,  at  a  (Treat  price  made  from  these  remnants. 
Order  one  sample  lot  now  for  only  25c.  It  would  cost  many 
dollars  bought  at  a  store.  Grant>  Offer  :  If  you  order  out 
great  assorted  lot  AT  ONCB,  we  will  give  you,  absolutely  free, 
five  skeins  of  elegant  embroidery  silk,  all  different  bright  colors. 
This  silk  is  worth  nearly  the  price  we  ask  for  the  remnants; 
but  we  know  if  you  order  one  lot  we  will  sell  many  in  youi 
locality,  no  maVe  this  liberal  offrr.  Three  lots  fhr  65c  t  Ave  fot 
$1.00.  BEST  WAY,  We  send  one  of  the  above  com- 
plete assorted  lots  FKEE  to  all  who  send  25  cents  for  6  months 
subscription  to  "  Comfort,"  the  best  Home  Monthly  now 


Eubii9hed,  oi  if  you  send  for  more  than  one  lot  as  above, 
Comfort  '  goes  for  one  year. 

C0&FUBT  PI  B.'  CO. i  Box  J21  Augusta,  Maine. 

BETTER  YET.  To  all  ansueryng  this  ad.  be/ore  30  days  toe 
icia  also  send  6  pieces  of  elegant  PLUSH  FEES.  Theycomein 
Eea\  Slue,  Green,  Old  Gold,  etc. 


Jl  afflicted  with 
■ore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


Mat  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IS 


THE  SOCIAL  FARMER. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  civili- 
zation is  that  man  shall  be 
sociable.  If  no  one  lived  up  to 
this,  -which  is  equivalent  to  an 
injunction,  what  is  to  prevent 
us  from  lapsing  into  barbarism  ? 
Man  was  not  made  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  other  men  or  for  mankind  in  general. 
It  is  man's  duty  to  be  social  with  his 
fellow-men,  with  his  neighbor. 

Circumstances  often  make  men  unsocia- 
ble when  they  would  like  to  be  otherwise, 
and  a  man  once  fixed  or  settled  into  un- 
sociability may  remain  so  in  spite  of  him- 
self, his  unsociability  becoming  a  habit 
rather  than  a  trait  of  character. 

In  the  country  sociability  is  often 
neglected — the  very  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  cultivated — sometimes  frorn  choice 
and  often  from  necessity.  A  man  may  let 
his  hair  grow  two  feet  long,  and  have  it  cut 
any  time,  and  thus  return  to  the  condition 
of  civilized  man,  but  if  lie  let  his  unsocia- 
bility grow,  he  cannot  clip  it  so  easily. 
The  longer  he  neglects  the  art  of  being  so- 
cial the  less  social  he  will  be  even  when  it  is 
his  nature  and  inclination  to  be  social. 

Here  are  two  families  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  a  mortgage  overhangs  the 
farmer,  and  he  does  not  get  on  as  he  ought. 
He  worries  and  chafes  under  the  load  of 
debt  and  discouragement.  His  wife,  of 
course,  sympathizes  and  is  weary  with  hard 
work  and  the  monotony  of  life.  "When 
the  chores  are  done  and  the  evening  lamp 
is  lighted,  they  sit  in  silence — read,  doze, 
sew  and  brood  over  misfortunes,  looking 
on  the  dark  side  of  things ;  their  faces  grow 
long  and  deep  lines  appear  around  the 
mouth  and  crow's-feet  begin  to  get  a  foot- 
hold, and  thus  they  live  on,  alone,  seeing 
none,  going  nowhere  and  having  Pttle 
"company." 

I  Let  us  look  at  the  other  family.  Every 
member  of  it  may  be  apprehensive  of  th 
future,  bearing  as  heavy  burdens,  one  kind 
and  another,  as  the  other  family,  yet  are 
determined  not  to  be  wholly  cast  down, 
and  doing  their  duty  as  well  as  they  know 
it,  take  the  future  as  it  comes,  not  trying 
to  look  too  far  into  it. 

They  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  grange 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  gatherings, 
throwing  aside  as  far  as  possible  all  cares, 
and  thus  live  on. 

After  a  year  let  us  compare  these  two 
families.  What  a  diffei-ence  there  is !  The 
family  that  has  been  social  is  not  only  bet- 
ter morally,  physically,  mentally,  but  also 
they,  or  the  members  of  it,  are  better  look- 
ing; the  social  family  appears  five  years 
younger  than  the  other,  supposing  the  two 
families  to  be  about  the  same  age. 

It  was  not  intended  that  man  should 
hibernate — shut  himself  up— whatever  his 
condition.  He  owes  something  to  his  neigh- 
bor—a cheerful  voice  greeting,  a  cheerful 
countenance  and  a  social  call.  A  social  far- 
mer lived  between  a  social  farmer  and  one 
of  the  other  kind.  He  said,  "I  always  ex- 
pect something  when  I  go  by  A's  farm,  and 
look  for  it.  He'll  shout  'hello'  or  wave  his 
hand  wherever  he  sees  me.  I  let  the  horse 
walk,  for  his  cheery  voice  and  way  does  me 
good— makes  me  think  I  am  somebody. 
But  when  I  go  by  B's  place,  I  don't  let  the 
horse  walk ;  I  get  by  as  quick  as  I  can.  He 
never  has  a  word  for  anybody.  I  used  to 
say  'howd'y,'  but  it's  no  use  barking  at  a 
coon  that'll  never  come  down." 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  cheery  "hello," 
and  every  farmer  ought  to  be  on  "helloing" 
terms  with  his  neighbor.  A  philosopher 
has  said,  "Be  social  and  cheerful  and  you 
may  continue  to  be  young  and  handsome 
all  your  days."         Geokge  Appleton. 


PIONEERING    CHARACTERISTIC    OF  SHEEP 
RAISING. 

There  is  as  much  pioneering  in  the  sheep 
business  now  in  this  country  as  there  was 
forty  years  ago.  Every  man  that  goes  into 
the  business  wonders  how  he  will  succeed 
and  realizes  that  he  is  making  an  exper- 
iment; that  he  is  a  new  man  at  a  new 
business.  He  feels  much  like  a  young 
man  making  his  first  venture  in  some 
mercantile  enterprise.  He  knows  there 
are  hundreds  of  little  details  that  are  im- 
portant; that  there  will  arise  emergencies 
demanding  action  and  decisions  on  which 
shall  depend  success  or  failure.  Why 
should  this  anxiety  exist  about  sheep  rais- 
ing more  than  cattle  or  hogs  ?  It  need  not ; 
it  should  not,  but  does.        B.  M.  Bell. 


HARNESS  AND  BUGGY-FREE  OFFER. 

A  810  set  of  harness  for  only  S4.  A  8100  top 
buggy  for  only  849.75.  You  can  examine  our 
goods  at  your  place  before  paying  one  cent. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  prices  to 
consumers  that  are  less  than  retail  dealers 
actual  cost.  Send  address  and  this  advt.  to 
lAivali  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B  ?3,  Chicago,  111. 


Celery  Growing  for  Profit.  An  expose 
of  modern  methods  in  growing  celery.  Fully 
illustrated.  By  T.  Greiner.  Price  30  cents. 
Published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Not  only  every  grower  of  celery 
for  market,  but  everyone  who  has  a  garden 
ought  to  have  this  book.  Growers  can  learn 
how  to  multiply  their  profits.  Celery  culture 
is  made  so  plain  that  there  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  home  garden  being  without  its 
patch  of  this  choice  and  most  wholesome  veg- 
etable. 

Manures— How  to  Make  and  Use  Them. 
By.Frank  \V.  Sempers.  Price  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  A  concise,  practical  hand-book  for  the 
use  of  farmers,  horticulturists  and  market 
gardeners. 

Onions  for  Profit.  An  expose  of  modern 
methods  in  onion  growing.  By  T.  Greiner. 
Price  50  cents.  Published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&i  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  complete  hand- 
book or  guide  to  successful  and  profitable 
onion  growing.  In  this  book  market  gardeners 
will  find  clearly  told  all  the  valuable  "trade 
secrets"  of  the  improved  methods  that  have 
revolutionized  onion  culture. 

Market  Gardening  and  Farm  Notes.  Ex- 
periences and  observations  in  the  garden  and 
field,  of  interest  to  the  amateur  gardener, 
trucker  and  farmer.  By  Bernet  Landreth. 
Published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

Volume  15.  The  Clydesdale  Stud-book. 
Containing  pedigrees  of  mares  having  produ.ce 
previous  to  September  30,  1892,  and  stallions 
foaled  before  January  1,  1S92.  From  Secretary 
Clydesdale  Horse  Society,  Arch'd  M'Neilage, 
46  Gordon  St.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

catalogues  received. 

Catalogue  of  general  line  of  seeds.  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

"How  Shall  "We  Ride?"  Catalogue  of  P.  P. 
Mast  Buggy  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

General  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

"The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples."  Describes 

country  along  the  Memphis  Route.  Address 

J.  E.  Lockwood,  G.  P.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants.   Fred'k  W. 

K£31sey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  American  Grape-vines,  Small 

Fruit  Plants,  etc.    George  S.  Josselyn,  Fre- 

*onia,  N.  Y. 
Maule's  Seed  Catalogue.   Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Wholesale  list  Pleasant  Valley  Nurseries.  J. 

H.  Collins  &  Son,  Morristown,  Burlington  Co., 

N.  J. 

Price-list  Fruit-trees  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Chas.  E.  Pennock,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 

Illustrated  List  of  Threshers  and  Engines. 
C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants.  A.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Purcellville,  Va. 

Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  E.  N. 
Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  H.  G.  Faust 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns,  Bulbs,  etc. 
Edward  Gillett,  Southwiek,  Mass. 

Harvesting  Machinery.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

High-bred  Second  Crop  Potatoes.  J.W.  Hall, 
Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. 

Annual  Seed  Book.  F.  W.  Ritter  &  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Catalogue  of  the  Old  Reliable  Pomona  Nur- 
series.  William  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J. 

Viek's  Floral  Guide.  James  Vick's  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   Sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

List  of  everything  for  the  Flower  and  Veg- 
etable Garden.   Alneer  Bros.,  Rockford,  Ills. 

List  of  Fine  Poultry.  C.  W.  Jerome  &  Co., 
Fabius,  N.  Y. 

Money  Grower's  Manual.  Johnson  &  Stokes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

List  of  Northern  Grown,  Tested  Seeds. 
Northrup,  Braslaw  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Seed  Annual  of  A.  N.  Livingston's  Sons, 
Columbus,  Ohio*  Tomato  Specialties. 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Implements,  etc.  J.  Chas.  Mc- 
Cul  lough,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Improved  Excelsior  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
made  by  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111. 

Kennel,  Pet  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  416  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  Phoenix  Nursery  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 

Garden,  Lawn,  Field  and  Road  Rollers  and 
Dumping  Carts.  Hobson  &  Co.,  4  Stone  St., 
New  York. 

Spring  Pumps,  Nozzles  and  Machines.  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Annual  of  D.  M.  Ferry  tt  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden.  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

Berry  Price-list  of  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover, 
Del. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Pure-bred  Fowls.  C 
C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport,  Ills. 

Catalogue  of  Bushberg  Vineyards  and  Grape 
Nurseries.  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushber^ 
Mo. 

Strawberry  Catalogue.  M.  Crawford,  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  Ohio. 

Buckeye  Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders  and 
Twine.   Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Bees,  Honey, Wax  and  Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 
Chas.  Dadaut  &  Son,  Hamilton,  111. 

Evergreens,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.  H.  R. 
Cotta,  Freeport,  111. 

Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  William  Stahl. 
Quincy,  111. 

Fruits  and  Fruit-trees.  Stark  Bros.,  Louis- 
iana, Mo. 

Harvesting  Machinery.  The  Johnston  Har- 
vester Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


What 

Can't  Pull  Out? 

Why  the 


to 

Bow  on  the  Jas.  Boss  Filled 

Watch  Cases,  made  by  the 
Keystone  Watch  Case  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia.  It  pro- 
tects the  Watch  from  the  pick- 
pocket, and  prevents  it  from 
dropping.  Can  only  be  had 
with  cases  stamped 
with  this  trade  mark. 

Sold,  without  extra  charge 
for  this  bow  (ring),  through 
Watch  dealers  only. 

Ask  your  jeweler  for  pam- 
phlet, or  send  to  makers. 


SAVE  MONEY 

1  SIGOTopBuggy  S75.00 

SlOOTopBuggy  852.50 

j  S85  Top  Buggy  840.00 

1  S85  Spring  Wagon... 843.50 
5  SlOSingle Harness. ...85.25 
1  828  Team  Harness.. .814.50 

816  Texas  Saddle  89.25 

j  ALL  QOODS  FULLY  WARRANT- 
i  ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any- 
one at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  privilege  to  examine. 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies,  Carta,  Phaetons, Ex- 
press Wagons,  Harness,  Saddles,  etc.  Send  at  once  lor 
free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158  W.  Van  Baren         B  16,  Chicago.  111. 

WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT  ? 

$9  7  R  buyB  a  ®d  White  Reed  Baby  Carriage,  freight 
T&i  I  J  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days1  trial.  Latest 

design  tad  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
YEARS.  We  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business 
many  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  and 
sell  nothing  but  what  we  ean  guarantee  as  represented, quote 
lowest  factory  prices.  Write  to-day  for  our  large  free  cat- 
alogue, which  is  one  of  th 


0XF0R0  MFG 


the  moat  complete  ever  pu  Uhed. 

CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THIS  $11  T0$17 

SSWI1TG  MACHINE 
to  examine  In  any 
where  without  a 
Warranted  the  BEST 
aiade.  Our  terms  and 
thing  far  more  liberal 
ever  offered.  For  mil 
adrt.  oat  and  tend  to 
Alrak  Mfg.  Co., 


g^homp.    Sent  any- 
^[lcent  In  advance. 
1  sewing  machine  ever 
d  conditions!  and  ewry- 
than  any  other  boaia 
particular!,  eat  this 
at   to-day,  Addrtii 
-D.pu  r    £22*  CnlcfrgfrtllL 


MENDING  TISSUE 

Repairs  clothing  better  than  needle  and  thread  ;  Silk, 
Satin,  Cotton  and  Woolen,  Kid  Gloves,  Macintosh, 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


A 

SOLID 
STEEL 
FENCE 


"The  best  and  most  easily  erected  fence  in  use. 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for . 
Catalogue  No.  33  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 
framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.? 
Central Expanded Metal  Co.,  531 Wood  St.Pittsburgh.Pa* 


[Trade  Mark.] 
DR.  A.  OWEN. 


OWEN 

Electric  Belt 
Appliances 

Cure  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Liver 
and  Kidney  Diseases,  all  Nervous 
Affections  and  many  complaints 
which  drugs  and  medicines  do  not 
reach. 

"WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD." 

A  Great  Sufferer  Relieved  by  the  Owen 
Electric  Belt. 

Ives  Grove,  March  20,  1S93. 

Dr.  A.  Owen  :  Dear  Sir— I  take  the  liberty  to  write 
you  a  few  lines,  to  let  you  know  what  the  Owen  Elec- 
tric Belt  has  done  for  me.  I  have  worn  the  belt  ac- 
cording to  directions  and  I  can  truly  say  it  has  done 
wonders  for  me.  I  have  had  the  belt  about  two 
months.  I  had  not  worn  the  belt  a  week  before  I 
could  sleep  all  night  through.  For  two  months  before 
I  got  the  belt  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  a 
good  night's  sleep.  Severe  pain  would  wake  me  up 
sometimes  as  early  as  1  o'clock  ;  it  would  uot  let  me 
sleep  after  4.  I  would  have  to  get  up  and  stir  around  i 
if  I  should  stay  in  bed  (which  I  did  sometimes),  I 
would  have  to  have  help  to  get  out,  the  pain  would  be 
so  severe.  It  would  always  start  in  my  shoulders, 
then  go  nearly  all  over  my  back  and  strike  through 
to  my  chest  and  heart,  and  it  would  stay  in  my  shoul- 
ders nearly  all  the  forenoon.  I  could  not  comb  my 
hair  till  noon  :  now  I  can  comb  my  hair  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  My  Owen  Electric  Belt,  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  any  money.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough.  I  told  a  friend  to-day  that  my  belt  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Mrs.  E.  Thomas  sent  to  you  for  my  belt  and  also 
one  for 

HER  HUSBAND. 

I  persuaded  her  to  get  one  for  him.  The  doctor 
told  me 

HE  COULD  NOT  GET  WELL. 

Every  medium  had  been  tried— that  is,  every  rheu- 
matism medicine.  He  has  been  a  great  6ufferer  for 
more  than  a  year.  But  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Electric  Bell  is 
curing  him.  He  is  able  to  walk  around.  Hoping 
others  may  be  benefited  by  your  belt  as  I  have  been,  I 
remain  your  friend,  MRS.  E.  T.  SKEWES, 

Ives  Grove,  Racine  County,  Wis. 
Persons  making  inquiries  from  the  writers 
of  testimonials  will   please  enclose  self-ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope  to  insure  prompt 
reply. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contains  fullest  infor- 
mation, lists  of  dis- 
eases, cuts  of  Belts  and 
Appliances,  prices, 
sworn  testimonials 
and  portraits  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been 
cured,  etc.  Published 
in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
languages.  This  valuable  catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  G  cents 
postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co, 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Bldg.,  201  to  211  State  St. 

Entrance  207  and   209  State  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 


ARE  YOU  PRETTY? 

Are  yon  happy  and  healthy  ?  That  I  was 
neither,  yon  may  see  by  WFJE3E1S3  j/} 

Am  I  now  ?    You  may  easily  judge  by-  - 


THIS-  It  you  areillor  tired  out,  have  de-R 
l  fecta  of  figure  or  complexion,  write  me  at 'once]! 
\foradvice,  photos,  Journal — FREE.  (Postage  2c.)rJ 
^Editor  Ladies'  Own  Journal,  San  Francisco,  Cal-ft 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  FailB  to  Bestore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  andtl.OOflt  Druggists 


PTTWPT  T?51  AND  FLESH  WORMS.  My 
*  XUii^  Xu-IU  <3  harmless  Acne  wash  cures  at  once. 
Price  30c;  to  men  only,  mailed  free  for  2  stamps, 
p  A  m  a  TJ'RTT  My  remedy  will  cure.  25e.peck- 
1/AlaAAili  age.  Free  to  to  men  for2stamps. 
T?T  WTTJTf  TJTTT  "PC  Best  and  cheapest 
JULiSUKj  X  XXXKj  D£jXj  X  0.  made.  Send  stamp. 
Electric  Belt  Concern,  1226  Niagara  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Garfield  Tea  sszl 

Cures  Sick  Headaehe.Restores  ComplexionjSaves  Doctors' 
Bills.  Sample  free.  GARFiEU>TEACo.,319'W'.46thSt.,N.Y. 

Cures  Constipation 

ELECTR0B0LE the  ?reat 


PILES 


alvine, 


ffives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
days.   Never  returns.   No  purge,  no 
salve,  no  suppository,  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress, J.  H.KEEVES,  Box  3290,Hew  York  City,N.Y. 
Mention  this  paper. 

KIDNEYS   &  BLADDER 

I  will  send  lull  particulars  of  a  enre  for  all 

diseases  of  the  above  FREE. 
Dr.  D.  A.  WILLIAMS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

DEAFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

llnill     by  lack's  Invisible  Tabular  Ear  Cushions.  Whispers 
mm    heard.  Successful  whenaHremediesfaiJ.  SoldPRPp 
only  by  F.Hiscox,  853  B'way,N.Y.  Write  for  book  of  proofsr  1UC 

HI!  L1TI  inr  Positive  Cnre.  By  mail.  Send 
KIIHI     IKr  for  circular.  Address  Capt.W.A. 

II  U  I     I  U  1 1  L.  CoUuigs,SmithriHe,JefffirsoiiU.N Y 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr. W.  S. 
Bice.  Box  F.  Sraithville,  N.Y. 


CENTS CSiIver  or 


Asthma 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,    is  Nature's  Sure  | 
Cure  for  Asthma.   Cure  Guaranteed  or  Bfo  ' 
Pay.   Export  Office.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
Fur  Large  Trial  Case.  FREE  by  Mail,  addres3 
SOLA  IMPORTING  CO..  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

filention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


stamps) 
pays  for 
I  printing  your  address 
ooldly  on  gmmmed 
paper  in  either  the 
LADIES  OR  CENTS  G(LT 
EDGE  DIRECTORY  lor 
an  entire  year. 
I  Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
:  have  want  the  names 

 I  of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
«  zines,  pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers,  letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  Barrels  full  of  mail  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  bisrge»t  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  'presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  25c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cents  you  can  receive 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Bush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents,  10c.  foreither,  20c.  for  both. 
G1X.T  EDGE  WEECTOEY  CO., 
Department  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-  i  —  

Always  mention  this  paper  wben 
answering'  -advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  nave  different  articles 
advertised  in  several  papers. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  l,  1893. 


Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Suitable  Rewards 
for  Successful  Contestants. 

~ .  _ -i  -   _-         --     --    ~  -  ~- 

PRIZE  CONUNDRUn.  J 

WHY 

Is  the  present  volume  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  like  a  sweet  young  lady? 


1 


VS 


FIVE  DOLLARS 

"Will  be  divided  among  the  first  five 
Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  sending 
correct  answers  to  the  conundrums  be- 
low, as  follows : 

$1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
sending  the  correct  answer. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  out- 
side of  Ohio,  sending  the  correct  answer. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  Ohio  sub- 
scriber  sending  the  correct  answer. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  sending 
the  correct  answer. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
south  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  New 
England  states  or  Canada,  sending  the 
correct  answer. 

Not  more  than  one  reward  will  be 
given  to  one  subscriber. 

This  contest  will  close  May  17th,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
June  1st. 

Answers  to  this  contest  should  be 
addressed  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
coyc^fDRrir  contest. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


-~  ~-  -~         \yS.  y_~Z  ^_-r 

~-  -. ,-  -_     --  -_  yy  _-     _._~7 ~ 


POPULtflH  CONTEST. 


My  favorite  department  is 


Name.. 


Post-office  

County   State. 


WHICH 

Is  the  most  interesting  of  the  following 
six  departments  of  Farm  and  Fireside? 
L  Editorial  (first  page.) 

2.  Our  Farm. 

3.  Our  Fireside. 

4.  Our  Household. 

5.  Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 

6.  Queries. 

Cut  out  the  following  blank,  or  make 
up  a  form  like  the  following,  and  fill  in 
with  your  choice. 


At  the  close  of  the  contest  the  replies 
will  be  counted,  and  that  department 
which  receives  the  most  vot;s  will  be 
decided  as  the  most  popular.  All  replies 
will  be  stamped,  showing  the  day  and 
hour  received,  and 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

Will  be  divided  among  the  first  five  sub- 
scribers naming  the  most  popular  de- 
partment, as  follows: 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
naming  the  most  popular  department. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  out- 
side of  Ohio,  naming  the  most  popular 
department. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  Ohio  sub- 
scriber naming  the  most  popular  depart- 
ment. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  naming 
the  most  popular  department. 

81.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
south  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  new 
England  states  or  Canada,  naming  the 
most  popular  department. 

Not  more  than  one  reward  will  be 
given  to  one  subscriber. 

This  contest  will  close  May  17th,  the 
result  to  be  announced  June  1st. 

Replies  should  be  addressed  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
POPULAE  CONTEST, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

'. .-  y  ~,  yy   -  ~ ..-  j-  --  -.-  y  --  -- -----  -  -•_  ~  -_ 


WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED  APRIL  1ST. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CONTEST. 

A.  F.  Jamison,  Wheeler,  Pa.,  receives  85.00 
for  making  the  largest  list  of  names  of  cities 
and  towns  from  lettters  found  in  the  words, 
"The  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio." 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rafierty,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  re- 
ceives 83.00  for  the  second  largest  list. 

Libble  Stotler,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  receives 
82.00  for  the  third  largest  list. 

POETICAL  CONTEST. 
Each  of  the  following  subscribers  receive  a 
copy  of  the  "Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World"  for 
sending  the  largest  lists  of  words  of  not  more 
than  two  syllables,  rhyming  with  the  word 
"farm." 

C.  M.  Moreland,  Tulsa,  Indian  Ty. 
Ora  N.  Bellsnap,  Marshfleld,  Mass. 
C.  T.  Smith,  West  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Esther  C.  Barrows,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
Alfred  Bicknell,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 


When  the  sun  rose  this  morning  it  found 
the  world  here.  It  did  not  make  the  world. 
It  did  not  fling  forth  on  its  earliest  ray  this 
solid  globe,  which  was  not  and  would  not  have 
been  but  for  the  sun's  rising.  What  did  it  do? 
It  found  the  world  in  darkness,  torpid  and 
heavy  and  asleep,  with  powers  all  wrapped  up 
in  sluggishness,  with  life  that  was  hardly 
better  or  more  alive  than  death.  The  sun 
found  this  great,  sleeping  world,  and  woke  it. 
It  bade  it  be  itself.— Bishop  Brooks. 

Get  a  home;  rich  or  poor,  get  a  home.  And 
learn  to  love  that  home,  and  make  it  happy  to 
wife  and  children  by  your  presence.  Learn 
to  love  simple  pleasures;  flowers  of  God's 
planting,  and  music  of  his  own— the  birds, 
wind  and  rainfall.  So  shall  you  help  to  stem 
the  tide  of  desolation,  poverty  and  despair 
which  comes  upon  so  many  through  scorn  of 
little  things.  Oh,  the  charm  of  a  home ! »  Com- 
forts dwell  there  which  shun  the  gilded  halls 
of  society.  Live  humbly  in  your  small  house, 
and  look  to  God  for  a  grander  one. 

The  history  of  the  earth  is  measured  by  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  Richard  Proctor  has 
ventured  to  predict  millions  of  years  to  come, 
unless  some  catastrophe  intervenes  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  of  likelihood.  He  thinks  the 
earth's  decay  is  an  assured  fact.  The  water 
supply,  including  the  volume  of  the  seas,  is 
destined  to  diminish.  The  action  of  the  tidal 
wave  is  constantly  reducing  the  rate  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  making  a  longer  day.  The 
action  must  be  very  minute,  yet  if  it  is  real, 
the  effect  will  be  palpable  enough  after  a  lapse 
of  millions  of  years. 

Straining  a^d  Racking  your  Lungs  and 
Throat  with  a  rasping  Cough,is  but  poor  policy. 
Rather,  cure  yourself  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex- 
pectorant, an  excellent  remedy  for  Asthma 
and  Bronchitis. 

The  electrical  process  for  the  artificial  man- 
ufacture of  diamonds,  by  which  some  perfect 
though  minute  stones  have  been  made,  is 
described  as  follows:  About  200  grams  of  a 
mixture  of  cast-iron  and  carbonized  sugar  is 
placed  in  a  crucible  of  carbon  resting  in  a  bed 
of  magnesia,  the  whole  being  placed  in  a 
specially  designed  furnace,  heated  by  an  elec- 
tric arc  to  about  3,000  degrees  centigrade.  After 
five  or  six  minutes'  subjection  to  this  intense 
heat,  the  crucible  and  its  contents  are  plunged 
very  quickly  into  cold  water.  The  interior  is 
thus  subjected  to  high  pressure,  which  solid- 
ifies the  carbon.  On  dissolving  the  metal  with 
acid,  a  number  of  very  small  diamonds  are 
fouud. 

THE  NILE'S  OVERFLOW. 

Then  at  last  comes  the  inundation.  "Per- 
haps there  is  not  in  nature  a  more  exhilarat- 
ing sight,  or  one  more  strongly  exciting  to 
confidence  in  God,  than  the  rise  of  the  Nile. 
Day  by  day  and  night  by  night  its  turbid 
tides  sweep  onward  majestically  over  the 
parched  sands  of  the  waste,  howling  wilder- 
ness. Almost  hourly,  as  we  slowly  ascended 
it  before  the  Etesian  wind,  we  heard  the  thun- 
dering fall  of  some  mud-bank,  and  saw  by  the 
rush  of  all  animated  nature  to  the  spot  that 
the  Nile  had  overleaped  another  obstruction, 
and  that  its  bounding  waters  were  diffusing 
life  and  joy  through  another  desert.  There 
are  few..impressions  I  ever  received  upon  the 
remembrance  of  which  I  dwell  with  more 
pleasure  than  that  of  seeing  the  first  burst  of 
the  Nile  into  one  of  the  great  channels  of  its 
annual  overflow.  All  nature  shouts  for  joy. 
The  men,  the  children,  the  buffaloes,  gambol 
in  its  refreshing  waters,  the  broad  waves 
sparkle  with  shoals  of  fish,  and  fowl  of  every 
wing  flutter  over  them  in  clouds.  Nor  is  this 
jubilee  of  nature  confined  to  the  higher  orders 
of  creation.  The  moment  the  sand  becomes 
moistened  by  the  approach  of  the  fertilizing 
waters  it  is  literally  alive  with  insects  in- 
numerable. It  is  impossible  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  one  of  these  noble  streams,  to  see  it 
every  moment  sweeping  away  some  obstruc- 
tion to  its  majestic  course,  and  widening  as  it 
flows,  without  feeling  the  heart  to  expand 
with  love  and  joy  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Author  of  this  annual  miracle  of  mercy." 

The  effects  of  the  inundation,  as  Osburn 
shows  in  another  place,  "exhibit  themselves 
in  a  scene  of  fertility  and  beauty  such  as  will 
scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  country  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  The  vivid  green  of  the 
springing  corn,  the  groves  of  jpomegranate- 
trees  ablaze  with  the  rich  scarlet  of  their 
blossoms,  the  fresh  breeze  laden  with  the  per- 
fumes of  gardens  of  roses  and  orange  thickets, 
every  tree  and  every  shrub  covered  with 
sweet-scented  flowers.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
natural  beauties  that  welcome  the  stranger  to 
the  land  of  Ham.  There  is  considerable  same- 
ness in  them,  it  is  true,  for  he  would  observe 
little  variety  in  the  trees  and  plants,  whether 
he  first  entered  Egypt  by  the  gardens  of  Alex- 
andria or.the  plain  of  Assouan.  Yet  it  is  the 
same  everywhere  only  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maKe  any  addition  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  odors,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
or  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  many  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wan- 
ders. It  is  monotonous,  but  it  is  the  monot- 
ony of  paradise.  The  flood  reaches  Cairo  on  a 
day  closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  It  reaches  its  greatest  height 
and  begins  to  decline  near  the  autumnal 
equinox.  By  the  winter  solstice  the  Nile  has 
again  subsided  within  its  banks  and  resumed 


Plantation    Hotel. . 


56th  Street  and  Kimbark  Ave. 


One-half  block  from  Wabash  and  Cottage  Grove  Aves.  Cable  Cars.  Six  minutes'  walk  from  56th  St.  entrance. 
EisLt  minutes'  walk  to  South  Park  Station  Illinois  Central  K.  E.  I  at  57th  St.),  main  entrance  to  World's  Fair. 
Three  blocks  from  3Iidway  Flaisance  entrance.  Nice  residence  district.  250  rooms  and  all  get  air  and  light 
from  outside.  A  substantial  brick  and  sheet  steel  building,  stone  foundation.  Practically  fire-proof.  The 
whole  construction  of  the  building  is  planned  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  its  guests  in  every  respect.  Only 
two  stories.  Built  after  the  plantation  style.  Two  large  verandas,  one  10  feet  and  the  other  17  feet  wide,  each 
175  feet  long.  Supplied  with  easy  chairs.  One  for  family  promenade  and  the  other  for  gentlemen  smoking, 
etc.  Lighted  throughout  with  electricity.  Furnished  with  new  solid  oak  furniture.  Spacions  dining  hall 
and  culinary  department.  Large  office,  reading  room,  ladies'  parlor,  etc.  Electric  bells  in  every  room. 
Bath  rooms  and  all  conveniences.  It  covers  1%  feet  on  Kimbark  Ave.  bv  175  feet  on  56th  street.  Will  be 
opened  April  1st  in  time  for  parties  placing  exhibits.  Meals  both  on  the  American  and  European  plan.  To 
secure  rooms  in  advance  see  circular  or  write  for  particulars.  On  receipt  of  4  cents  in  postage  stamps  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  map  of  Chicago,  by  which  you  can  locate  the  World's  Fair  Grounds,  all  streets,  hotel,  etc., 
etc. — 20x40  inches.  State  that  you  saw  this  ad.  in  Farm  avd  Fireside. 


JOHN  HEWITT  &  CO.,  PROPS,  B=?s 


253  LAKE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


-7.  B  .—We  intend  to  continue  this  hotel  under  first-class  management  as  a  family  hotel  after  the  World's  Fair. 


its  blue  color.  Seed-time  has  occurred  in  this 
interval.  The  year  in  Egypt  divides  itself  into 
three  seasons — four  months  of  sowing  and 
growth,  corresponding  nearly  with  our  No- 
vember, December,  January  and  February; 
four  months  of  harvest,  from  March  to  June, 
the  four  months  of  the  inundation  complet- 
ing the  cycle." — Mature. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  farming  operations,  and 
the  designing  and  introduction  of  suitable 
dynamo-electric  machinery  for  this  purpose 
would  no  doubt  be  profitable  both  to  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  farmers. 

Early  in  1892,  an  electric-power  system  was 
installed  at  the  farm  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  Auburn,  Ala.,  the  current 
being  brought  from  the  college  laboratory  by  a 
line  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  con- 
ducted by  the  students  themselves.  A  ten- 
horse-power  motor  was  used  for  .  ginning  and 
pressing  cotton,  threshing  grain,  cutting  up 
feed  stuff,  etc.,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 

In  every  community  where  there  is  water- 
power,  electricity  could  be  economically 
generated  and  used  not  only  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  but  also  to  run  saws, 
planing-machines,  pumps,  lathes,  grindstones, 
cider-presses,  sorghum-mills,  churns,  sewing- 
machines — in  short,  for  everything  requiring 
power. 

What  farmer  would  not  welcome  the  ex- 
change of  smoky  lamps  for  electric  lights? 
The  arc  light  may  also  prove  useful  in  market 
gardening,  some  recent  experiments  made  in 
France  having  shown  that  it  has  a  marked 
effect  in  stimulating  plant  growth  when  sun- 
light is  not  to  be  had. 

Where  sufficient  water-power  is  not  avail- 
able, windmills  might  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  storage  batteries.  Such  a 
utilization  of  the  now  wasted  energies  of 
nature  would  put  off  the  coming  of  the  coal 
famine  that  now  threatens  future  generations. 
— E.  JP.  Leu-is,  in  the  Inventive  Age. 


suit.  One  of  the  lawyers,  after  cross-question- 
ing him  severely,  said: 

"Your  father  lias  been  talking  to  you  and 
telling  you  how  to  testify,  hasn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

"Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "just  tell  us  how 
your  father  told  you  to  testify." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy  modestly,  "father  told 
me  that  the  lawyers  would  try  to  tangle  me 
in  my  testimony;  but  if  I  would  just  be  careful 
and  tell  the  truth,  I  could  tell  4he  same  thing 
every  time." 

The  lawyer  didn't  try  to  tangle  up  the  boy 
any  more. — Observer. 


HOW  RAPIDLY  WE  THINK. 

Helmholz  showed  that  a  wave  of  thought 
would  require  about  a  minute  to  travel  a  mile 
of  nerve,  and  Hersch  found  that  a  touch  on 
the  face  was  recognized  by  the  brain  and  re- 
sponded to  by  a  manual  sign  in  the  seventh  of 
a  second. 

He  also  found  that  the  speed  of  sense  dif- 
fered for  different  organs,  the  sense  of  hearing 
being  responded  to  in  the  sixth  of  a  second, 
while  that  of  sight  required  one  fifth  of  a 
second  to  be  felt  and  signaled.  In  all  these 
cases  the  distance  traversed  was  about  the 
same,  so  that  the  inference  is  that  images 
travel  more  slowly  than  sound  or  touch.  It 
still  remained,  however,  to  show  the  portion 
of  this  interval  taken  up  by  the  action  of  the 
brain. 

Prof.  Donders,  by  a  very  delicate  apparatus, 
has  demonstrated  this  to  btfabout  seventy-five 
thousandths  of  a  second.  Of  the  whole  inter- 
val, forty  thousandths  are  occupied  in  the 
simple  act  of  recognition  and  thirty-five 
thousandths  for  the  act  of  willing  response. 


FOR  YOUNG   MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

With  whom  do  you  associate?  Are  your 
companions  ambitious  to  rise  higher  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  or  are  they  of  that  class 
of  indolents  who  care  for  nothing  but  a 
theater,  a  box  of  cigarettes  or  a  novel?  If  so, 
get  new  ones  or  go  alone.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  youug  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  It  is  easier  to  go  two  steps 
down  than  one  up  the  social  stairway  that 
leads  to  a  good  reputation.  On  the  way  down 
there  are  plenty  of  those  who  will  enjoy  mak- 
ing the  journey  as  pleasant  and  rapid  as  their 
own  has  been;  but]  on  the  other  course  most 
people  are  so  busy  trying  to  maintain  the 
shaky  position  they  are  already  In,  that  a 
helping  hand  will  seldom  be  extended. — Light. 


TRUTH. 

Truth  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  safe  and 
mighty.  In  the  incident  related  below,  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  with  only  truth  as  a  weapon, 
conquered  a  smart  and  shrewd  lawyer  who 
was  fighting  for  a  bad  cause. 

Walter  was  the  important  witness  in  a  law- 


DIAMONDS  FOR  ALL. 

"Do  y<fo  know  that  when  your  shoes  glisten 
with  a  polish  they  are  really  covered  with 
diamonds?"  asked  a  shoemaker  the  other  day 
of  one  of  his  patrons.  "This  is  true,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  I  will  show  you  why.  Bone-dust, 
which  is  the  principle  ingredient  of  shoe- 
blacking,  is  almost  pure  carbon.  The  diamond, 
you  know,  is  the  purest  form  of  carbon. 
When  this  paste  has  been  smeared  over  your 
shoes,  the  friction  of  the  polishing  brash 
crystallizes  the  blacking  and  converts  it  into 
millions  of  infinitesimally  small  diamonds, 
and  every  man  with  a  shine  on  his  shoes  may 
revel  in  the  knowledge  that  he  wears  a  cluster 
of  diamonds  on  his  feet." — Philadelphia  Record. 


A  BADLY  TREATED  BOY. 

Col.  Fizzletop  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
Johnny  every  day  after  dinner  to  a  tobacco- 
nist to  get  a  ten-cent  cigar.  He  also  gave 
Johnny  a  nickel  for  his  trouble.  One  day  Col. 
Fizzletop,  not  feeling  very  well,  did  not  send 
for  a  cigar. 

"Don't  you  want  to  smoke?" 

"Not  to-day,  my  son." 

"That's  a  pretty  how-do-yoji-do.  Because 
you  don't  care  to  smoke  am  l  to  be  swindled 
out  of  my  nickel  for  goin'  for  the  cigar?" — 

Texas  Siftings. 

500  FARMS  FOR  SALE  AND  TRADE 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  for  list  and  terms  to 
JOSEPH  POLLARD,  Jr.,  Washington,  la. 


A  FLORIDA  HOME 

for  sale.  Kear  Gulf  Coast.  Good  land,  well  im- 
proved. Variety  of  Fruit.  Healthy  location.  Fine 
water.  Fish  and  oysters  superb.  Write  to  me. 
GEO.  A.  SAND  EL  3  Crystal  River,  Citrus  Co.,  Fla. 

,_  15c.  in  silver  for  cake  fine  soap  containing  Brush. 
OH3J  Maltbt,  37  Franklin  St.,  \Tatertown,  N.  T. 


n 


I  Jft  Ft  I  PA  willing  to  assist  us  in  writing,  muling  ud  ad- 
LAV  I  CO  dressing  circulars  at  their  homes,  average  $3  a 
da j.  Ko  canvassing.  For  terms,  send  self- addressed  and 
stamped  envelope.  Opera  Toilet  Co. (in corp.)  go. Bend, In 4. 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAtTTIOJf.— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
Gntn  and  a  Delicious  Remedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  B  cents  for  sample  package. 

THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
9  Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

"SPORTSMAN  BUY  THE  AUTOMATIC  FISHER." 


For  brook,  river,  or  sea  fishing.  Made  of  brass,  nickle  plated.— 
Takes  place  of  siuker  on  fish  lice.  Has  strong  spring  trigger 
so  arranged  that  the  bite  j>f  a  fish  jerks,  hook  into  its  jaws, 
catches  him  everr  time.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Sample* 
by  mail,  30  cents  ;  5  for  81.    Catalogue,  guns,  revolvers. 

Violins,  organs.  Magic  Tricks./ree.  ____„,.  ...„_ 

BATES  1i  CO.,  74  PEARL  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SOLID  60LD 

Filled  Watch. 

YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


FREE 


A  gold  filled  watch- 
to  every  reader  •£ 
■  Ms  paper. 

Cut  TMsOnt  and  send  It  too* 
with  your  name  and  addressed  wsj 
wiU  tend  this  elegant  watch  by  ex- 
press for  examination;  and  If  700 
think  It  equal  In  appearance  to  any 
I'.  "  .CO  gold  watch  pay  our  sampfs 
price,  t  ~.~  -\  and  It  la  yours.  We  send 
(with  it  our  guarantee  that  you  can 
return  It  at  any  tfcns  within  one 
year  If  not  satisfactory,  and  if  yoa 
sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  five  ws  will 
give  you  On*s  FREE.  Writ*)  at 
once,  we  shall  send  out  samples  for 
sixty  days  only.  We  bare  both 
Ladles'  and  Cents'  Slas.  Address 

The  Chicago  Watch  Co., 

881  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mat  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


VOTING  BY  A  MACHINE. 

NOT  machine  politics  which  takes 
away  a  man's  independence 
and  makes  of  him  little  else 
than  a  machine.  It  is  not  a 
process  to  take  away  individ- 
ual judgment  or  conscience, 
but  where  adopted  it  insures  a  correct  and 
speedy  counting  of  a  vote  as  it  is  cast,  and 
it  prevents  some  of  the  blunders  of  the 
Australian  system.  It  can  be  adopted  as  a 
supplement  to  the  latter. 

The  New  York  legislature  made  provision 
for  it  last  year  in  a  way  to  leave  it  optional 
with  each  town  to  use  the  Myers  ballot 
machine  or  not.  Lockport  adopted  it  and 
it  worked  well.  The  method  is  described 
as  follows : 

The  machines  are  inclosed  in  sheet-iron 
booths  about  five  feet  square.  On  one  side 
are  two  doors,  one  for  entrance  and  the 
other  for  exit.  The  voters  are  formed  in 
line  through  the  entrance  door  by  an  in- 
spector who  stands  beside  it.  The  voter 
goes  in  alone  and  the  door  locks  behind 
him. 

He  sees  in  front  of  him  vertical  rows  of 
cards  of  different  colors,  each  bearing  the 
names  of  the  candidates  of  a  political  party, 
and  to  the  right  of  each  name  a  knob  to  be 
pressed  in.  Thus,  the  Democratic  ticket  is 
all  in  yellow,  the  Republican  all  in  red,  the 
Prohibition  all  in  blue.  If  the  voter  is 
illiterate,  he  has  only  to  know  the  color  of 
his  ticket  to  vote  intelligently,  provided  he 
wishes  to  vote  "straight."  When  the  voter 
pushes  in  the  knob  to  the  right  of  the  name 
of  a  candidate  for  one  office,  he  registers 
his  vote  automatically  for  that  candidate, 
and  at  the  same  time  locks  the  knobs  of 
the  candidates  on  all  other  tickets  for  the 
same  office,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
vote  for  more  than  one  candidate  for  any 
office.  The  knobs,  when  pressed  in,  re- 
main in  that  position  till  the  voter  passes 
out  of  the  booth. 

When  he  has  completed  his  balloting  by 
pushing  ia  the  knobs  opposite, the  name  of 
every  candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to 
vote,  he  opens  the  exit  door,  which  opens 
only  from  the  inside,  and  in  doing  so  un- 
locks again  the  entrance  door,  and  at  the 
same  time  releases  all  the  knobs  on  all  tho 
ballots.  The  machine  is  thus  ready  for  the 
next  voter,  whom  the  inspector  is  enabled 
to  pass  in  through  the  unlocked  entrance 
door. 

The  total  vote  for  each  candidate  is  re- 
corded automatically  as  the  election  pro- 
ceeds, and  all  the  poll  clerks  have  to  do  is 
to  transfer  to  their  books  the  totals  of  the 
different  machines  used,  in  case  more  than 
one  is  necessary  in  an  election,  verify  them, 
and  announce  the  result. 

The  success  at  Lockport  was  so  evident 
that  many  other  towns  have  now  adopted 
the  use  of  the  machine.  At  the  town  elec- 
tion in  Warsaw  928  votes  were  polled  con- 
siderably within  the  time  allowed  by  law, 
though  the  two  machines  in  use  took  the 
place  of  twenty -four  booths  required  by 
the  Australian  system,  and  the  result  for 
the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  tickets 
was  announced  one  minute  after  the  polls 
closed,  and  for  the  entire  tickets,  compris- 
ing sixty-four  candidates,  within  sixteen 
minutes  after  the  closing. 

If  this  machine  should  come  into  general 
use  in  the  South,  the  scandal  of  fraudulent 
voting  and  counting  might  easily  be 
abolished.  The  only  objection  is  the  possi- 
bility of  tampering  with  the  machine  so  as 
to  make  it  register  incorrectly. 

JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Journalism  is  the  career  to  which  in 
American  cities  clever  lads  without  means 
now  turn  most  frequently,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  does  not  require  capital 
like  any  business  pursuit,  nor  a  long  and 
expensive  training,  as  do  law,  medicine 
and  theology.  They  have  before  them  the 
examples  of  well-known  successful  editors 
who  began  as  office-boys  or  printers,  and 
have  worked  their  way  to  fortune  and 
fame. 

Journalism  is  now,  however,  a  profession, 
and  demands  a  training  quite  as  severe, 
perhaps  more  severe,  than  any  other. 
College  graduates,  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing written  graceful  essays,  cannot  to-day 
step  into  the  position  of  managing  editors 
of  newspapers. 

The  training  of  a  journalist  begins 
usually  with  two  or  three  years  as  reporter 
on  a  daily  newspaper.  If  he  makes  his 
mark,  he  may  be  promoted  gradually  to 
the  different  grades  of  gleaner,  news  editor, 
night  editor,  paragraphist,  correspondent, 
or  editorial  writer.     This  last  position, 


however,  is  more  frequently  held  by  per- 
sons outside  of  the  newspaper  office,  who 
are  qualified  to  write  on  special  subjects. 
After  all  of  this  training,  the  editorial  ap- 
prentice must  have  achieved  a  marked 
success  in  his  work  before  he  is  called  to 
be  a  managing  editor,  or  finally  editor-in- 
chief. 

To  reach  these  higher  ranks  in  the  pro- 
fession requires  not  only  the  readiness 
with  the  pen,  and  keen  comprehension  of 
details  which  practical  training  in  the 
office  gives,  but  that  thorough  education 
which  will  enable  the  young  man  to  detect 
a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  any  subject, 
legal,  political,  scientific  or  historical,  and 
to  wisely  direct  the  policy  of  the  newspaper 
on  every  vital  question. 

"I  was  a  college  graduate  before  I  was  a 
reporter,"  said  the  editor  of  one  of  the  great 
daily  newspapers  lately.  "But  if  I  could 
have  stopped  work  after  I  had  been  two 
years  in  the  office,  and  gone  back  to  study 
international  law,  history  and  languages, 
it  would  have  been  worth  a  large  capital  to 
me.  A  man  does  not  know  what  he  ought 
to  know  until  he  has  been  at  actual  work 
in  journalism  for  a  year  or  two." 

In  this  profession  as  in  every  other,  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  age  require  wide 
study  and  incessant  work.  "Place  no  re- 
liance," said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  his 
pupils,  "on  genius.  Remember,  nothing 
is  denied  to  well-directed  labor,  and  noth- 
ing is  obtained  without  it." 


AN  IIJ/USTRATED  COPY 
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MEXICAN  COURTSHIP. 

Even  after  a  couple  are  duly  engaged  and 
the  paternal  blessing  bestowed,  which 
happy  climax  is  brought  about  by  a  third 
party,  who  negotiates  for  the  lover  with 
the  young  lady's  family,  Romeo  is  not 
permitted  to  see  his  Juliet  for  one  moment 
alone.  He  may  call  at  stated  intervals,  if 
the  parents  consent,  and  converse  with  his 
fiancee  in  the  presence  of  her  family;  but, 
although  the  formal  betrothal  is  a  legal 
ceremony,  duly  witnessed  and  recorded, 
and  almost  as  binding  as  marriage  itself, 
not  until  the  hymeneal  knot  is  securely 
tied  can  he  exchange  one  word  with  her  in 
private,  nor  join  in  her  perambulations  on 
the  plaza,  nor  attend  her  anywhere  in 
public.  Such  trifling  details  as  ascertaining 
her  tastes  and  getting  acquainted  with  her 
temper  are  reserved  for  connubial  bliss. 

However  unsuitable  the  union  may 
prove,  there  is  no  release  but  death  under 
this  Catholic  regime,  which  makes  divorce 
impossible.  Naturally,  domestic  tragedies 
sometimes  occur,  but  truth  compels  us  to 
admit  that  they  are  far  more  rare  than  in 
our  own  land,  where  every  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  intimate  acquaintanceship 
before  marriage. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  different  education 
of  the  weaker  sex.  In  Mexico  there  are  no 
strong-minded  females,  no  grasping  after 
unattainable  spheres,  nor  striving  for  rights 
which  include  the  wearing  of  unmention- 
ables. Girls  are  not  cultured  up  to  the 
Bostonian  point  in  occult  sciences,  but  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  learning  is  a  little 
music,  a  smattering  of  drawing,  and  per- 
haps a  language  or  two  besides  their  own. 
Their  dainty  fingers  can  execute  marvels 
of  lace  work  and  embroidery,  and  some- 
times can  fashion  their  own  garments; 
they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
lives  of  all  the  saints  and  saintesses  and  the 
minutest  details  of  churcja  requirements; 
they  can  repeat  yards  upon  yards  of  cat- 
echism and  orisones,  and  have  been  carefully 
nurtured  in  the  idea,  which  has  become 
part  of  their  mental  being,  that-  the  chief 
end  of  women  is  to  be  obedient  and  sub- 
missive wives,  and  that  upon  them  de- 
volves the  pious  duty  of  performing  all  the 
prayers  and  penances  that  may  be  needed 
to  win  heaven's  grace  for  their  sons  and 
husbands.  Their  gentle  hearts,  moreover, 
are  by  nature  filled  with  warmest  tender- 
ness and  womanly  devotion,  and  the  hus- 
band must  be  a  brute  indeed  if  he  cannot 
manage  such  a  better  half,  who  never 
dreams  of  rebellion. 


NOT  WITH  SILK. 

It  is  a  very  common  habit,  but  a  great 
mistake,  to  mend  gloves  with  silk,  as  the 
silk  will  cut  the  kid  more  than  fine  cotton 
thread,  thus  showing  the  mend  more  plain- 
ly. For  the  same  reason  it  will  not  hold 
the  edges  of  the  kid  so  firmly,  but  instead 
it  will  cut  through  in  time.  You  will  no- 
tice that  all  kid  gloves  are  sewed  with  cot- 
ton thread.  The  manufacturers  understand 
the  difference  in  the  material  and  use  the 
most  satisfactory.  Thread  of  all  shades, 
especially  put  up  in  twist  for  glove  mend- 
ing, can  be  bought  for  a  trifle.  If  a  glove 
is  badly  torn  or  ripped,  try  to  match  its 
color  with  a  bit  of  silk.  Lay  this  under  the 
torn  part  and  baste  it  down  in  small 
stitches  that  do  not  show  on  the  right 
side.  Then  draw  the  rip  up  as  carefully  as 
you  can,  taking  up  very  little  of  the  kid  as 
you  do  so. 
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UNCLE  TOM  AND  EVA. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  this  grandest  book  of  Mrs.  Harriett  Beeeher  Stowe's,  will  ever 
forget  with  what  absorbing  interest  they  followed  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva,  Eliza  and  the  others 
through  those  eventful  times,  or  with  what  amusement  they  read  of  the  mischievous  antics 
and  laughable  remarks  of  Topsy,  or  of  the  abhorrence  of  Miss  Ophelia  at  the  shiftless  ways 
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One  of  these  valuable  combination  tools  will  be  mailed  free,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  one 
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No  Man  who  has  "Wire  Fences  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

With  the  Wire-splicer  two  pieces  of  wire  can  be  spliced  as  neatly  and  strongly 
as  it  is  done  at  the  factory,  one  wire  being  wrapped  tightly  around  the  other,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  This  is  the  only  tool  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  In  combination  with  the 
Wire-splicer  is  a  Staple-puller.  Everyone  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  staples  out  of  a 
fence  post.  With  this  little  tool  and  a  hammer  they  can  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  the  puller  can 
be  placed  in  position.  The  same  tool  also  has  a  claw  for  drawing  light  nails  or  tacks,  a 
hammer  head  for  driving  tacks,  and  the  handle  is  in  shape  to  use  for  a  light  wrench ;  the  hook 
is  very  useful  for  handling  barbed  wire  and  protecting  the  hands  from  injury.  Thus  there  is 
combined  in  this  one  tool  half  a  dozen  that  would  cost  separately  one  or  two  dollars.  Directions 
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A  Y'S  FARMER. 

The  Whitehall  Times  gives  a  somewhat  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  an  enterprising  agri- 
culturist, with  much  economy  of  type: 

There  is  a  farmer  who  is  Y's  • 

Enough  to  take  his  E's, 
And  study  nature  with  his  I's 
And  think  of  what  he  C's. 

He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  J's 

As  they  each  other  T's, 
And  Z's  that  when  a  tree  D  K's 

It  makes  a  home  for  B's. 

A  pair  of  oxen  he  will  TPs, 

With  many  haws  and  G's, 
And  their  mistakes  he  will  X  Q,'s 

While  plowing  for  his  P's. 

In  raising  crops,  he  all  X  L's, 

And  therefore  little  O's, 
And  when  he  hoes  his  soil  by  spells 

He  also  soils  his  hose. 


THE  HUSBAND'S  LAMENT. 

Sing  a  song  of  cleaning  house, 

Pocket  full  of  nails; 
Four-and-twenty  dust-pans, 

Scrubbing-brooms  and  pails; 
When  the  door  is  opened, 

Wife  begins  to  sing: 

"Just  help  me  move  this  wardrobe  here, 
And  hang  this  picture,  won't  you,  dear? 
And  tack  the  carpet  by  the  door, 
And  stretch  this  one  a  little  more, 
And  drive  this  nail  and  screw  this  screw, 
And  here's  a  job  I  have  for  you— 
The  cupboard  door  will  never  catch, 
I  think  you'll  have  to  fix  the  latch ; 
And,  oh,  while  you're  about  it,  John, 
I  wish  you'd  put  the  cornice  on. 
And  hang  this  curtain ;  when  you've  done 
I'll  hand  you  up  the  other  one; 
This  box  has  got  to  have  a  hinge 
Before  I  can  put  on  the  fringe; 
And  won't  you  mend  that  broken  chair? 
I'd  like  a  hook  put  right  up  there; 
The  wardrobe  door  must  have  a  knob; 
And  here's  another  little  job — 
I  really  hate  to  ask  you,  dear, 
But  could  you  fix  a  bracket  here?" 

And  on  it  goes,  when  these  are  through, 
And  this  and  that  and  those  to  do, 
Ad  infinitum,  and  more,  too. 

All  in  a  merry  jingle. 
And  isn't  that  enough  to  make 

A  man  wish  he  were  single?  (Almost.) 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

school-teacher  in  a  western  state, 
who  had  been  very  successful 
with  her  pupils,  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  an  exhibition  of 
her  most  proficient  class,  and 
invited  all  the  neighbors  to 
come  to  the  little  school-house 
on  a  certain  evening,  that  they 
might  see  and  hear  for  them- 
selves the  progress  that  had 
been  made.  Mr.  T.  H.  Herndon  tells  the 
story: 

There  was  a  good  crowd  present.  She  had 
all  the  little  girls  and  the  little  boys  stand  up. 
She  questioned  this  one  about  one  thing,  and 
another  about  something  else. 

Their  answers  were  given  promptly  and 
with  a  correctness  gratifying  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  parents  of  the  children. 

"Now,"  she  said  to  them  toward  the  close,  "I 
want  each  of  you  to  repeat  some  old  proverb. 
Johnny,  you  begin." 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  said  Johnny, 
promptly. 

"Very  good.   Now,  Jimmy?" 

"Be  virtuous  and  you'll  be  happy,"  respond- 
ed Jimmy. 

"Well  done.  Willy?" 

"The  germ  of  ambition  is  the  chrysalis  of 
wisdom,"  said  Willy. 

So  down  the  class  she  went  until  she  got  to 
Peck  Smith.  He  was  rather  a  dull  scholar, 
and  the  teacher  thought  it  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  anything  to  say,  but  she  asked 
him  if  he  knew  any  old  proverb. 

"Yes'm.  A  stump-tailed  yaller  dog  is  the 
best  for  coons." 

"Now,  that's  good,  practical  eddication," 
said  Peck's  father  with  a  delighted  smile.  "I 
want  you  to  keep  right  along  in  that  line  with 
my  boy.  That's  just  the  kind  of  learnin'  he'll 
need." 

A  FATHERLESS  COUNTRY. 

A  man  recently  received  a  woodcut  picture 
of  George  Washington,  and  pinned  it  to  the 
wall  over  his  office  door.  One  day  while  at 
work  his  little  girl  came  into  his  room,  and 
espying  the  picture,  started  the  following 
dialogue : 

"Who  is  that  picture  of,  papa?" 

"Washington." 

"Who  was  Washington?" 

"Father  of  this  country." 

"Why  was  he  called  father  of  this  country, 
papa?" 

"Because  he  fought  for  its  independence, 
and  was  a  great  and  good  man." 
"Is  he  alive  now,  papa?" 
"No." 

"When  did  he  die?" 
"December  14,  17S*9." 


"Who  is  the  father  of  this  country  now, 
"papa?" 

"No  one;  it's  fatherless." 

The  little  girl  was  silent  a  few  moments,  and 
then  inquired: 

"Was  he  the  little  boy  that  couldn't  tell  a 
lie?" 

"The  same." 

"Well,  this  country  will  never  have  another 
father,  will  it,  papa?" 

And  the  conversation  concluded  with  the 
emphatic  remark: 

"Never!  Not  even  a  step-father." 


BREADTH  OF  VIEW. 

"We  have  such  a  delightful  hour  at  our 
club,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  enthusiasm. 
"We  are  now  looking  into  theosophy,  and  our 
president  makes  it  so  interesting." 

"Large  club?"  asked  the  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent listener. 

"Not  very.  You  see,  we  are  a  club  with  a 
conscience.  We  do  not  admit  any  one  who  is 
not  high-minded  and  anxious  to  improve. 
You  never  hear  a  word  of  gossip  there,  or  any 
slander." 

"I  suppose  your  neighbor,  Mrs.  Langely,  be- 
longs?" 

"Oh,  no;  no,  indeed!  Of  course  we  know 
there  is  such  a  person,  but  she  hasn't  brain 
enough  to  grasp  theosophy.  She  devotes  every 
minute  to  those  children.  She  is  very  nar- 
row." 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  COMPOSITION  ON  'BOYS." 

Boys  are  men  that  have  not  got  as  big  as 
their  papas,  and  girls  are  women  that  will  be 
young  ladies  by  and  by.  Man  was  made  before 
woman.  When  God  looked  at  Adam  he  said 
to  himself,  "Well,  I  think  I  can  do  better  if  I 
try  again,"  and  then  he  made  Eve.  God  liked 
Eve  so  much  better  than  Adam  that  there 
have  been  more  women  than  men  ever  since. 
Boys  are  a  trouble.  They  wear  out  everything 
but  soap.  If  I  had  my  way,  half  of  the  boys 
in  the  world  would  be  girls,  and  the  rest 
would  be  dolls.  My  papa  is  so  nice  that  I 
think  he  must  have  been  a  little  girl  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.— Oak  and  Icy  Leaf. 


ALL  OVER. 

"I  think  I  learned  to  love  you,  dear,"  he  said, 
"because  you  always  dress  so  simply.  It  is 
comforting  to  think  that  my  little  girl  has  the 
right  idea  about  expenditures." 

"I  don't  know,  George,"  she  said,  dreamily. 
"This  gown  I  have  on  cost  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars." 

"Two  hundred  dollars!"  he  muttered,  striv- 
ing to  keep  back  the  tears.  "Two  hundred 
dollars!   Will  you  excuse  me?" 

And  the  next  sound  heard  was  the  slam- 
ming of  the  door  as  George  Plankaway  came 
swiftly  forth  into  the  cold  air. — Life. 


MAN,  POOR  MAN  I 

Mrs.  John  P.  Cox  (irritably)— "Here  I'm 
dressed  and  waiting,  with  a  dress  on  that  cost 
you  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  and  a  hat  that 
cost  thirty-five !  I  should  think  you  would  be 
anxious  to  get  out  and  let  people  see  how  well 
your  wife  is  dressed,  instead  of  dillydallying 
around  in  this  way.  What  are  you  doing,  any- 
how?" 

Mr.  Cox  (from  next  room,  meekly)— "One 
moment,  dear.  I'm  trimming  my  cuffs." — 
Puck. 

BIG  DROPS. 

The  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit  is  felt 
in  all  departments  of  modern  literature. 

A  traveler  in  the  tropics  waxes  enthusiastic 
over  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  a  shower 
which  overtook  him  and  his  companions. 

"The  raindrops,"  he  says,  "were  of  marvel- 
ous bigness,  varying  in  size  from  a  dime  to 
fifteen  cents." 


SMALL  CHANCE. 

Willis— "That  young  man  who  plays  the 
cornet  is  sick." 

Wallace— "Do  you  think  he  will  recover?" 

Willis— "I'm  afraid  not.  The  doctor  who  is 
attending  him  lives  next  door." 


A  TOBACCO-STINKING  BREATH 

is  not  nice  to  carry  around  with  you.  If  you 
are  tired  and  want  the  means  of  an  immediate 
release,  get  a  box  of  NO-TO-BAC,  the  harmless 
guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure.  Sold  at  drug 
stores.  Book  called,  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and 
Smoke  your  Life  Away,"  tells  all  about  it; 
mailed  free.  "Write  to-day. 
Address  THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 

Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 


practical  and  complete  Bus- 
iness College  Coarse  Riven 
by  Mail  at  student's  Home.  Low  rates  and 


HOME STU0Y-  * 

*      by  M&il  at  StUuem  e  xiumc.  i.u„  i  jicfjuu 

perfect  satisfaction.  Send  6c.  for  Cat.  and  Trial  lesson. 
Bryant  &  Strarton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
manor  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  Yon  can 
make  8700  in  three 
.months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
I  you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
I  right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  Jobs 
lare  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Writeat  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

IN  PRIZES. 

First,  8100,  Second.  875.  Third,  850,  Fourth. 
835,  Fifth,  825,  Sixth,  815.  To  be  given  to  the 
persons  making  the  largest  number  of  words  from 
the  letters  in  "Smith's  Cholera  Cnre."  Con- 
ditions: Each  competitor  to  enclose  with  his  list  of 
words  a  wrapper  from  a  25c.  bottle  of  Smith's 
Cholera  Cure.  The  best  summer  medicine,  and  an 
effective  preventive  of  cholera.  Contest  closes 
Sept.  1st,  1*93.  Send  postal  for  rulen  of  contest. 
SMITH  CHEMICAL  CO.,  WelUboro.  Pa. 


S300 


Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
Cleveland,  0. 


RUBBER  STAMPS, 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpek  Mfg.  Co 


S300 
"IfYou 


t»b«par3  for  cTiitribetinjj  ejrcplan  tn  Ttr=r  coetrtj  br  cai  Kg 
•drmbers.  BUSTLERS  esdo»  H*mp  for  abotw  week. 
ADTEBT1SE2S  BUREAU,  63  BROADWAY.  SEW  YORK. 


ABB  CXMABRiED — Seed  yocr  glee  meairre  acd 
Sonata  pceiage  »nd  rectfra  by  return  inU,  »  j.le**»ft 
™*  '.QO,  'TiTr 


CLIMAX, 


S  C  Are.,  CBICAQ 


50 


fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co..  box  29.    Holly,  Mich. 


CARDS 


Sand  le  stamp  far 
;::r.ii<:.!:i:  iii 

tfiV»4.  BUCEgTE  CAR] 


•  Largest  sample  book  « 

li  friar*,  so  ••Lop*  tod  ctiimt  carta 

_    -.5  CO.,  I.  A C  YYI f . T ■  FT*  » H 1  i\ 


CARPS 


PLES'Se.    CLINTON  EiiOS.,  CLI>'TQ>"Yl'LU]  CONN- 


4O0 


YOUR  NAilE  on  25  Icnalj  Cmrf»,  1  E^rOaBMBIfaTaM 

' i patent  fountain  pen  c— -'•^.:Tgeget  he  not  album 

i.v  Albacj  T«r»s*.  Ac,  s.llK>c  JEWEL  CO.. CLDTTONTLLLZ, CONN. 


CARDS,  MOTTOES.  GAMES.  PUZZLE,  he, 
AOT"5  FULL  OUTFIT  A  THIS  BINS.  2  CT3. 
TUTXLB  HFG.  CO,  NORTH  HAT  EN.  CONS. 


LADIES 
AGENTS 


Makemen'swageswritiiigforiiieatliome.  For 
terms  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  envel- 
ope. JIISSBCTHCHESTEB,  South  Bended. 

wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid. 

At  home  or  to  travel.  TeamfnrmlsheA 
tree.  P.  O.YICKEBY,  Augusta,  Me. 


I  AniPC  ^  ho  do  writing  for  me  at  home  make  $18.00 
W  weekly.  Eeply,  with  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope,  Camila  A.  Aveet,  Box  A,  South  Bend,  lid. 


■^o-^.   HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
/*fl-^rM1Mlg'~>  Catalogue  free.   Cline  Mfg.  Co., 
\t.BHK£*W^  67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

LANES,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  tX^i^wl 

valuable  premiums.  Send  25  cents  for  our  mammoth 
outfit  to  agents.  The  Imperial  Tea  Co.,  Cadiz,  0. 


500  SCRAP 


PICTL  RS9,  AUTO.  TRESES & BTCDLSS  FBFC 
10  STYLES  OF  CARDS  2c  A  PRR>BNT  f  K  £  C 
FABDXB  *  CO.,  MONIOVTESB,  CONK.  UawB 


_  _  _  _  rt  _b  —       IAAA  50  SAMPLE  STYLES  A>~D  LT5T  OF 

CARDS  FOR  l893w%£^A£3?ii&,&a 


WONDERFUL! 


Send  10  centfl  to  FRA>*K  HARRISON', 
Boston,  Maaa.,  end  see  what  you  will  get- 


WfiRI  IV  C  CAIR  views  complete  and  boofeof 
"VIltM  •)  mill  valuableinfonnBtion mailed 
for  10c  W.N.  WOODSON,  140  Washington  SUCnicagO. 

WANT  A  ?ienTBE  of  Yoor  T  olar«  HUSBAND 
or  WIPE  FREET"    If  job  do,  B«aa  *t*np  &r 
.,  CHICaQO, 


"Do  You 


baeco.  L±its  for  years.  Sample  ny  mail  w 
stamps.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO., 


CANNOT  be  told  from  s 
agar.      Made  of  asbestos. 
Holds  a  large  pipeful  of  to- 
with  agent's  catalogue,  10c.  in 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


Ai^CNTC  No  Good  Kitchen  eom- 
r\  V4  Civ  I  W  iplete  without  our  Ro- 
tary Biscuit  &  Cake  Cutlers.  5  styles.  Samples  of 
round  and  square  by  mail  25cts.  Exclusire  territory. 
Colombia  Spec  JLfg.  C«,,32-iO  I .  JeffersonSt., Chicago 


MIICT  UhMV  Agents  AT  ONCE.  Sample 
mUOl  FIAVt  Sashlock(Pat.l892)freebymaU 
fox  2c.  Stamp.  Immense.  L  nrivalled.  Only  good 
one  ever  invented.  Beate  weights.  Sales  unparalleled, 
$13  al>ay.  Write  q-jick.  Brohard  *Sc  Co.,  Pliiiat  _ 

GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL  PLATING 

A  Trade  Easily  Learned;  cost  little  to  start.  I  will  fur- 
nish outfits  and  give  work  in  part  payment.  Circnlars 
free.  W.  LOWE Y,  4  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

A  WOMAK'S  SUCCESS!!^  ss 

at  Home.   Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.   Send  stamp. 
(No  humbug),  MRS.  J.  A.  2La.NM.NG,  Boxl5a  Anna,  Ohio. 


General  Agents 

money.  New  plan.  Ges  termsT^  n  w™.  *■  i 


'Wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  and 
appomts^cntsforTlieWorid  S 

Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated, 

C.  Repp  £  Sons,  199  Randolph  St,  Chicago. 


We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  eat< 
penses  deposited  in  voar  bank:  every  15 
days.  atEBO-ELECTRO  CO.Cincinnati.O. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing S50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  198,  toCrosse,  Wis. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets.  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threadingNeedle&many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cassgreefl  flfg.  Co.,  134  Tan  Bnren  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


I  ie?*HELP  WANTED  • 

^  We  want  local  addresses  prepared  for  circulars  by  ladies  at* 
A  home.  Also  other  pleasant,  easy  office  work  done.  Sre  guar-  <m 
antee  good  wages  the  entire  year.  Send  stamp  for  our  SEW  ^ 
m  TOILET  ABT  BOOK,  aud  receive  Free  particulars  of  a  Splen-  A 
wdid  offer.   SYLVAN  TOILET  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S  WE  WA  NT  RIGHT  AWAY  rdiabiTl 
I."™  ■  menin  eTery  section  of  America  j 


to  represent  us,  advertise  and  keep  our  show  cards  tacked 
■  UP  m  towns,  on  trees  and  fences  alone  public  roads.  Steady  ■ 
.  work  in  vour  own  county.  $76  A  MONTH  SALARY  I 
land  EXPE>SES  Advanced  Every  15  Days  when  I 
|  started.  J.  H.SCHAAF&  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.  | 


DESIRING  HOIME 
EMPLOYMENT. 

I  such  as  mailing  circnlars,  ad- 
— "  dressing  envelopes,  etc.,  will 
make  820  a  week.  Work  steady.  So  Canvassing.  Reply 
tn  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co.  Operative  Toilet  Co.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


LADES 


WE  WANT  AT  ONCE 

RELIABLE  MEN  everywhere  (local  or  traveling)  to  adver- 
I  nse  and  Keep  our  Show  Curds  tacked  up  in  towns  on 
trees  and  fences  along  public  roads.    Steady  work  in  your 
|  own  county.  $70  A  MONTH  SALARY  AND  $3  A 
|  BAY  EXPENSES  deposited  In  your  BANK  when  started. 
FRANCO-GERMAN  ELECTRIC  CD-.  CINCINNATI.  0, 


I] 

*  I 

i 


Dr,  Chase's  r 


Receipt  Book 


Complete 

AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  900pages.  NEWEYIEEUSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICKEBSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit.Mich. 

that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  yonr  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  "Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1013,  Augusta,  Me, 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


Ifty  ABOVE  FACTORY  COST 

buys  *  i365.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
$18.98  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  style 
imachine  in  the  world.  25  different  styles  at 
'intermediate  prices.Warrswi  ted  10  years. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  selling  ma- 
chinesdirect.  Send  for  catalogue  P*0, 
Terms  for  securing  a  sewing  machineFREI 

CS1C AGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  ttieago.IU. 

flCEMTSSSQtoSiOO^- 

Ladies  or  Gents.  Besi  seller  known.  Need- 
ed atevery  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
^  the  year  round.  "Home"  Electric  Hotor 
ransallkindsoflightmachinery.  Cheap- 
est  power  on  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  corn  aheller, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers*  or  dentists* 
machinery,  4c.  Clean,  Noiseless,  lasts 
allfe-Ume.    No  experience  needed.  To 
show  in  operation  means  a  sals.  Guar- 
anteed. Profits  immense.  Circalars  free. 
W.  C.  HARRIS  ON  «fc  CO.,  Columbus,  o. 


pocttge  to  CLIMAX  CO.,    8  CAt*., 


GUITAR 

^■strtrments  FE 


self  taught,  without  notes,  60  ctg. 
BANJO.S1.  Circular  and  cat.  of  in- 
'stTnmentsFBBB,  A.  Pabkb,  85  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago. 

flIIR  nIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uwn  Ulr  best  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

VftllD  U  A  ■iroa25LorelTC»Mi,lEiQg,lIfewFoan- 
JTUUK  HAlTlCt»mPeE.S<arfPin.WaMJiCb»in,  Col- 
lar Button,  Cuff  Buttons,  ind  our  new  POPULAB  MONTHLY 
3  ma9.,ftllfor  10c  &  So.  for  posagt.  CLINTON  BB0S.,  CusTosnLLi.Coira. 

TO  All  Either  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo  or 
I  U  HUL  Mandolin  player's  guide.  Well 
worth  $1.  C.  A.  Lohman,  St.  Loula.  Mo. 


FREE 


for  our  list  of  19  Cat*, 
logs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

W.  Sioet.  26  Central  St..  Boston.  Mass 


'OUR  NAME  O"  25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS 


V5 

■   Album,  1  Biez.  1  Peck.;  PeceU.  ImU  Sol 

Gime  B»P7T-0o-LEckT,i£j-.lSilS5  AST"1_  _  , 
FIT  of  4s0  SAMPLE  JAi  PICTUSBSAc 


I  I  Aatogntpb  * 


*    ALLlOc  EISeCASDCO.,  SOaTH  HAYES. CON N.  ( 


TO  AXT  BOX  OR  GIRL 

under lSjeart  of  sge who »ill work  for 
usaftertcbooL  NO  M0SET  XIEDED. 

&«od  thit**».  to  a.  crans  a  co.. 

iSWZsT  h  wLVCT  ST., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  f5  New  Comic  Betnrn  Envel- 
m^^J  opes  15c.  25  fine  white  XX 
(size  6)  Envelopes  with  name  andad- 
dress  neatly  printed  15c.  100  either 
style  40c  Mote  Heads  to  match, 
neatly  printed,  same  price.  New 
ColnmbianNickelSelf  Inking  Pock- 
et Stamp,  with  rats  cut  and  name 
and  address  in  Robber  25c.,5for|l. 

FR ALEXIN  FTG  CO., 
New  Ho ven,  Conn* 


roODWARD'S  Musical  Monthly 


Wl 
Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any  Maga- 
zine of  Music  published  m  the  world.  One 
Dollar  per  year.    AGENTS  wanted  in  every  city, 

town  and  hamlet  at  liberal  salary.  For  a  sample  copy, 
with  five  complete  pieces  of  the  latest  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  full  sheet  music  size,  send  four  cents  in 
stamps-    These  pieces  sell  for  $2.00  at  Music  Stores. 

VILLIS  WOODWARD  4  CO,,  Cor.  B'wayi  13th  St., Sew  York. 

WE  WANT  YOU 

to  act  as  agent  in  your  locality  for  the  fa6test  selling 
article  of  the  times.  Agents  are  now  making  from 

SIO  TO  $15  A. 

because  they  make  quick  sales,  many  sales  and  make 
them  easily.  Write  at  once  for  confidential  terms  to 
you  on  "The  Greatest  Money-Maker  for  1S93."  To 
secure  the  most  liberal  terms  and  promptest  attention, 
be  sure  to  address  your  letter  to 

Hfe.  Department  MAST.  CE0WILL  &  KIEKPATRICK, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Wtttttttftttttttttttttt-rtt* 
£A  GRAND  DISCOVERY! !  * 

*&■  WANTED. — A  live  man  or  ■woman  in  every  countyaf 
a.  "f  where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  representa-a* 
active  to  sell  our  *'3feTa<laSilT€r"  Solid  ?IetaI^ 
^Kni  ves,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers :  a  solid  metal^ 
^as  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  off :  goods  fjuaran-7 
•■teed  to  wear  a  lifetime:. cost  about  one-tenth  that  of^ 
^silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime :  agents  averagre  from"r 
^$50  to  $ioo  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-H 
fpwhere,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metalaf 
^Goods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars''  worth  of  goods  104 
aydaily  use.  Case  of  samples  free.  A 
STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass.^ 


"WAXXJEIi— Salesmen  to  handle  our  Celebrated 
jPinlese  Clothes  lane;  the  only  line  ever  invented 
thatwillhold  clothes  withoutpins ;  the  harder  the  wind 
blows  the  firmer  the  clothes  are  held  on  the  line;  also 
Cur  FamousFauntain  Ink:  Eraser ;  the  only  Eraser 
in  existence  that  willnot  deface  the  paper;  it  works 
like  a  fountain  pen,  erases  ink  and  otherstains  instantly. 
These  articles  are  a  perfect  success  and  go  like  wildfire, 
cavingasalein  all  partsof  the  world.  Wegive  avery 
large  per  cent;  one  agent's  sales  were  $o38  in  one 
week,  another  S162  in  one  day.  Agents  wanting  exclu- 
sive territory  must  secure  it  at  once.  On  receipt 
of  50c  will  mail  sample  of  either.or  sample  of  both  for 
SI,  with  price-lists  and  terms.  PDvLESS  CLOTHES 
LTNE  CO.,  2io«  168  Hexmoa  Street,  "Worcester,  Mass. 

14K  GOLD  FILLET* 

ELGIN  or  WALTHAM 

Warranted  20  Years* 

floneit  Watches  at  Hosest  Price*. 
As«iain«*Hn  fold  filled  eaie.UdlMor 
(eBU  tixe,  touting  or  open  ftee,  ftam 
wind  md  6 tea  set,  boatifaMy  engrtred 
knd  fitted  with  a  G2>TTN~B  £LG  Ut  or 
WALTHAM  lolid  olckcl  xerkj,  FULL 
JEW£L£D  top  pUU,  doablo  jeweled 
•xpuuion  bkluoo,  pfttent  hair  fprln;, 
gtitty  plnlou,  polished  ecuael  dUl, 
qolck  train  (18,000  beiu  tn  boor) 
patent  dost  band  and  absolately  dost 
proot    Warranted  to  *«ar  and  hold 
Its  colOT,andkeepeorre«ttlme  for£0 
years.     6adala<Uon  fnaranteed  or 
mosey  refunded.  Real  value.  t25.00. 
Sentj  0.  0.  D. subject  to  full  exam* 
tnat  on  before  you  pay  any  money. 
If  fouadaa(iifactory,yon  payexprtai 
agent  1 12.7  &  and  eipreaj  ehargeaoae 
tray.  No  riik  wbaafrer  Guarantee 
with  each  watch.      For  eaeh  la  td- 
***ace  we  send  an  erefaat  &  year  chain 
free.  Write  for  free  catalogue.    Ad  J  real 

QUEEN  CITY  WATCH  CO 
Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

T  ?^^e*n7^SP!?s  a  1  e*^^^^^^S^S  o  n , 

Gloria  Water,  baa  so  increased  my 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  borne.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  3HSS  EDXA  L.  SMTTHE.  Box  1101.  Soufh  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 

^WILL  MAKE  COOP  WACES.= 

I  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  century.  Safe. 
J  speedy,  sure  Core  for  Rheumatism.  Khenmstic 
Gout,  Syphilitic  Rheumatism.  Skin  diseases  and 
Dropsical  tendencies.  All  cured  promptly  by  this  remedy. 
It  has  cured  hundreds,  and  will  cure  where  instructions  are  followed. 
Purifies  the  blood  and  regulates  the  system.  Large  bot.,  $2,  3  for  $5.  Keg.,  {1.25 
3  for  $3,  delivered.  Cat.  tree,  with  ref.  Burt  Chemical  Co.,  Box  25. Cambridge,  O. 
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AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEWS. 

f  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
liquor  alone  which  produces  the  dis- 
eases generally  attributed  to  it.  It  is 
rather  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
supposed  to  fail  in  physical  health  by 
its  use,  or  who  use  it  to  excess,  do  so 
because  they  create  by  their  course  of 
life  or  labor  a  morbid  demand  for  the 
stimulant.  I  have  already  shown  how 
a  board-of -trade  man  may  rush  off  to  get  a 
drink,  to  prevent  a  reaction  from  excite- 
ment. 

It  is  so  with  many  other  vocations.  Take 
a  compositor  on  a  morning  paper.  He  will 
work  all  night  and  have  his  slumbers 
broken  in  the  day.  He  rises  unrefreshed. 
He  must  work  again,  and,  utterly  pros- 
trated, suffering  from  nervous  losses,  he 
drinks  to  restore  himself.  He  continues 
this  course  for  years,  and  becomes  a  wreck. 
Whether  from  the  drink,  or  the  work,  for 
whioh  he  may  have  been  constitutionally 
unfitted,  I  could  not  say,  unless  I  could 
determine  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  he  followed  either  course  and  left  the 
other  alone. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
effects  of  liquor  on  a  person  following  a 
nervous  and  exhaustive  vocation,  especially 
if  it  be  used  to  brace  up  to  greater  efforts 
and  harder  work,  is  far  more  injurious 
than  when  used  by  such  men  as  first  peo- 
pled the  AVest,  and  who  drank  it  frequently 
and  sometimes  to  excess.  Their  systems 
were  strong  enough  to  throw  off  its  effects. 
Their  occupations  did  not  cause  nervous 
prostration,  hence  they  did  not  develop  a 
seeming  necessity  in  the  system  for  it.  It 
is  not  the  peculiarity  of  modern  liquor,  or 
the  depravity  of  the  present  generation ;  it 
is  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the  terrible 
outlay  of  vitality  in  exciting  business  that 
makes  drinking  what  it  now  is  with  a 
large  class.  My  advice  to  all  workers  is  to 
go  slow.  Do  not  brace  up  that  you  may 
overwork.  Rest;  that  is  nature's  own 
magnificent  and  unrivaled  remedy,  that 
will  cure  when  nothing  else  will.  Take  to 
•the  woods,  the  fields,  the  open  air.  Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,  and  do  not  sell  your 
health  for  money,  for  you  cannot  buy  it. — 
Chicago  Tones. 


EARTHQUAKES  FORETOLD  BY  ANIMALS. 

An  Italian  writer  on  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  occurred  on  the  island  of 
Ischia,  mentions  those  prognostications  of 
an  earthquake  which  are  derived  from  an- 
imals. They  were  observed  in  every  place 
where  the  shocks  were  such  as  to  be  gener- 
ally perceptible. 
Some  minutes  before  they  were  felt  the 
I  oxen  and  cows  began  to  bellow,  the  sheep 
and  goats  bleated,  and  rushing  in  confusion 
r  one  on  the  other,  tried  to  break  the  wicker- 
i  erwork  of  the  folds.   The  dogs  howled,  the 
I  geese  and  fowls  were  alarmed  and  made 
I  much  noise;  the  horses  which  were  fast- 
ened in  the  stalls  were  greatly  agitated, 
leaped  up  and  down  and  tried  to  break  the 
halters  with  which  they  were  attached  to 
I  the  mangers;  those  on  the  road  stopped 
suddenly  and  snorted  in  a  very  strange 
way.  The  cats  were  very  much  frightened 
and  tried  to  conceal  themselves,  or  their 
.  hair  bristled  up  wildly.  Rabbits  and  moles 
were  seen  to  leave  their  holes ;  birds  rose  as 
j  if  scared  from  the  places  on  which  they 
had  alighted,  and  fish  left  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  approached  the  shores,  where 
I  at  some  places  great  numbers  of  them  were 
taken.   Even  ants  and  reptiles  abandoned, 
in  clear  daylight,  their  subterranean  holes 
in  great  disorder,  many  hours  before  the 
shocks  were  felt.   The  dogs,  a  few  minutes 
before  the  first  shock  took  place,  awoke 
their  sleeping  masters  by  barking  and 
pulling  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  warn 
them  of  the  impending  danger,  and  several 
persons  werfl  thus  enabled  to  save  them- 
selves. 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN  MAKERS. 

Perhaps  the  violin  has  a  history  of  which 
no  other  musical  instrument  can  boast, 
and  an  individuality  not  to  be  found  in 
anything  else  that  ministers  to  the  almost 
universal  music  in  the  soul,  in  supplying 
the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  by  which  rich 
and  poor,  bond  and  free,  refined  and  lowly 
are  equally  affected.  The  instrument  itself 
is  capable  of  more  delicate  shades  of  musical 
expression,  under  skilful  manipulation, 
than  any  other.  Moreover,  its  form  has 
not  changed  in  any  important  particular 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Piano 
and  organ  have  had  their  birth  since  the 
violin  grew  old.  The  harp  and  the  hand- 
organ  have  taken  its  place  in  the  hands  of 


the  strolling  musicians  of  English  villages 
and  the  Italian  tramps  who  pick  up  a  small 
harvest  of  coppers  from  our  own  rustic 
population.  But  as  the  flexible  interpreter 
of  all  the  musical  emotion  of  the  soul,  the 
violin  has  nowhere  an  equal.  The -history 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
Gaspar  di  Salo  began  his  work  as  a  maker 
of  violins  in  Brescia,  Italy. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
makers  of  Cremona  began  to  assert  the  po- 
sition which  they  have  occupied  ever  since. 

Nicolaus  Amati  was  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  Cremona  school.  Andrea 
Guarnerius  was  one  of  his  most  important 
rivals.  But  a  pupil  of  Amati,  Antonius 
Stradivwrius,  attained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, and  his  instruments  have  ever  since 
ranked  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  the 
master. 

Jacob  Steiner,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol,  re- 
moved to  Cremona  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  one  hundred  years 
after  Caspar  di  Salo  had  begun  his  work  at 
Brescia.  His  violins  also  became  celebrated, 
and  after  he  had  retired  to  a  convent  he  is 
said  to  have  made  sixteen  of  them,  four  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  German  emperor, 
and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  electors 
of  the  empire. 


SHEEP  THAT  TRAVEL. 

Traveling  sheep  are  another  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  colony  in  southern  Aus- 
tralia. In  a  pastoral  country  like  this, 
there  must  of  necessity  always  be  numbers 
of  stock  changing  hands ;  thus,  sheep  and 
cattle  may  be  met  almost  every  day  pass- 
ing from  one  station  to  another. 

By  law,  sheep  are  compelled  to  travel  six 
miles  per  day;  cattle,  nine  miles;  and 
horses,  twenty  miles. 

Sheep  are  often  met  with  traveling  for 
feed.  That  is,  the  owners  thereof,  having 
overstocked  their  runs,  find  the  grass  fail- 
ing, so  they  send  a  large  mob  of  sheep  off 
to  an  imaginary  buyer,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  off,  choosing,  of  course,  the  route  by 
which  they  will  pick  up  most  grass.  After 
sauntering  along  for  a  month  or  two,  per- 
haps rain  has  come,  and  there  being  now 
plenty  of  grass,  the  sheep  are  brought  home 
by  a  roundabout  way.  Sheep  of  that  style 
are  known  as  loafers,  because  the  owners 
try  to  go  as  short  a  distance  as  possible 
each  day. 

All  kinds  of  stock  are  branded  for  iden- 
tification. 

A  DROLL  PARODY. 

A  droll  story,  illustrative  of  the  well- 
known  rivalry  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  is  told  by  Mr.  Sala  in  his  latest 
book,  "America  Revisited."  The  reader 
will  understand  its  satirical  humor  if  he 
recalls  the  fact  that  just  before  the  ax  of 
the  guillotine  fell  on  the  neck  of  Louis 
XIV,  his  confessor,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth, 
exclaimed,  "Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to 
heaven," 

A  traveler  from  St.  Louis,  on  arriving  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  hotel,  Chicago,  walked 
up  to  the  desk  and  inscribed  his  name  in 
the  register  with  an  arrogance  and  a  flour- 
ish which  nettled  the  clerk. 

The  latter  determined  to  take  the  St. 
Louisian  down,  and  show  him  that  he 
must  not  put  on  "airs"  in  Chicago. 

Going  to  the  key-board,  he  took  off  a  key 
of  room  199,  which  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  With  a  low  bow,  he  handed  it  to 
the  haughty  guest,  saying : 

"Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  toward  heaven." 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  oi 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  then 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  Yorfc 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


300  Pages. 
69  Illustrations. 
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by  b/IY*Nt>NIQHT 

A  spicy  book  of  the  West- 
&ern  Metropolis,  treating  in 
"a  breezy,  snappy  manner 
ot  the  public  and  private 
places  of  amusement.  If 
visiting  Chicago  for  only  a 
flay  it  will  repay  you  to  read  this  book,  as  it  will  enable 
you  to  view,  buy  or  enjoy  what  you  wish.  Contains 
hints  and  gives  localities  safer  to  study  at  a  distance 
than  to  visit ;  traps  for  the  unwary,  places  to  avoid,  etc. 
Price,  50  cts.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  train  boys, 
or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMSON  Sl  ZIMMERMAN,  232  I*a  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Free  Gift  No.  I. 


Magnificent  Portfolio  of  Over 

100  Superb  Photographs  FREE 

Size  of  pages,  11  by  14  inches,  with  most  of  the  pictures  full  page. 

One  Copy  of  this  Magnificent  Book  will  be  Mailed  FREE  to 
Any  One  Sending  50  Cents  for  this  Journal  One  Year. 

Enormous  wealth  and  years  of  travel  would  not  give  a  better  understanding  or  appreciation 
of  the  famous  places  and  scenes  of  interest  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country  under  the  sun 
than  does  this  splendid  book  of  views.  The  camera  tells  only  the  truth,  and  the  beautiful 
illustrations  in  this  portfolio  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  full  presentation  of  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery,  the  wealth  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe.   Photographs  have  been  secured,  some  of  them 

Costing   Over   $50.00  Each, 

 OF  

FAMOUS  CASTLES,  GREAT  CATHEDRALS,  MEMORIAL  MONUMENTS, 

CELEBRATED  BUILDINGS,  HISTORIC  RUINS,  PRICELESS  PAINTINGS, 

RENOWNED  STATUES,  TOWERS  AND  ARCHES, 

BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS  OF  NATURAL  SCENERY. 

In  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  all  that  makes  them  of  interest  to  the 
student,  traveler  or  artist,  has  been  captured  with  a  camera  and  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
this  book.  The  photographer's  camera  makes  no  mistakes;  it  gives  an  exact  likeness  of  the 
object,  and  by  our  process  of  photo-etching,  an  exact  reproduction  is  secured.  The  magnificent 
illustrations  in  our  book  are  as  precise,  exact  and  natural  as  the  photographs  themselves, 
showing  all  details  of  light  and  shade  just  as  nature  presents  them.   If  offered  for  sale, 

$2.00  Would  Be  a  Low  Price. 

Each  soene  is  made  doubly  interesting  and  valuable  by  having  a  concise,  accurate,  yet 
entertainingly-written  description  that  gives  to  every  reader  better  and  clearer  information 
about  it  than  could  be  gained  even  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  reality. 

Present  subscribers  may  accept  this  offer  and  have  their  time  extended  one  year.  Send  your 
subscription  at  once  and  secure  one  of  these  magnificent  portfolios;  then 

CUT  OUT  THIS  OFFER  AND  HAND  IT  TO  A  FRIEND, 

And  make  this  coupon  bring  you  one  of  the  books  or  the  three  pictures. 
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COUPON. 

If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below,  cut  out  the 
above  offer  with  this  coupon  attaohed,  and  hand  it  or  mail  it  to  any  of  your 
friends  you  think  would  accept  the  liberal  offer  of 

Farm  a„a  Reside  fo,  a  Year  p       Q   ,     C  A  £  J 

Magnificent  Portfolio  of  Photographs  1  V1   vmJ  uv 

Ask  them  to  inclose  the  coupon,  with  your  name  upon  it,  with  their  subscrip- 
tion, and  we  will,  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  coupon,  mail  you  Free,  postage 
prepaid,  ONE  of  the  following  valuable  premiums: 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

(Illustrated.)  Name  

Modern  Cook  Book. 

(Over  1,200  recipes.)  Post-office  

600  Songs,  with.  Music. 

Three  Beautiful  Pictures.  County  

(In  lifelike  colors.) 

i  (Cross  out  all  but  the  ONE  you  select.)  Stale   
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Address  all  letters  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
A  FUU,  SET  OF  SIX 

\  Elegant  Teaspoons 


Will  be 

mailed 


to  any 
person 


Sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year,  and 
5  cents  additional  to  cover  postage  and  packing 
on  spoons. 

Or  to  any  one  sending  two  new  yearly 
subscribers,  and  each  new  subscriber  will 
also  be  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  issue. 


Order  by  Free  <Sift  No.  12. 

Two  Sets,  12  Spoons 


And  this  journal  one  year, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to 
any  one   sending  only 
one  dollar. 


These 
Spoons 


Are  of  the  handsome  pattern 
shown  in  the  cut.    They  are  the 
latest  shape,  full  size,  and  as  per- 
fectly made  and  finished  as  any 
spoons  in  the  market.     The  base 
is  a  special  alloy  metal,  which  is 
first  plated  with  nickel,  then  silver- 
plated.    This  is  recognized  as  the  best 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware. 
Each  spoon  is  stamped  "  Sterling  Plate." 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with  any  other.  55  cents  must  be  sent  for  the 
paper  and  postage  on  the  spoons,  which  are  themselves  given  absolutely  free. 

What  the  Ladies  Say  of  These  Spoons: 


Lancaster,  Ohio. 
1  received  the  set  of  spoons  and  they  fully  juh- 
tify  their  recommendation.   I  think  they  are 
equal  in  appearance  to  any  Rogers  ware.  Many 
thanks.  Mrs.  J.  H.  W  alkeb. 

Give  Free  Gift  number  and  address  all  orders  to 


Rochester,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
teaspoons.   Am  just  delighted  with  them.  Had 
no  idea  they  would  be  so  handsome. 

Lizzie  Mattern. 
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BUY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  vou.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGERSOLL,      2-40    Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ew  RUMELY  ^ 
TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 
NGINES. 
Threshers  and  Horse  Powers. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free, 

M.  RUMELY  CO..  LaPORTE.IND. 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
MOST  DI  KAKLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thrash- 
i  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1,2  and  3-horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Snell- 
en, Chilled 
Plows, 

Hand  and 
*^ower  Feed  Cutters,  Grinding 
Hills,  1-horse  Cultivators,  Empire  Mowers,  Hay 
Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c.  $-S.  MESSlNCER  <fc  SON, 
Price  and  catalogue  free.  TAT  AMY,  PA- 


STEEI- 

LAND 
ROLLER 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

5 HORSE  POWER  fl|pr 
Engine  and  Boiler  01 D  J 

SAW   MILL   ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  $450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


FENCING 


'RAILROAD.  Farm,  Garden,  C E ME T E R Y , 
LAWN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCINC' 

Thousands  of  miles  in  use.  Catalogue  FREE.  Freieht 
Paid.    lUOll'ILLS  IVUUJ  WIBB  FIStI  CO.,  (.Hit AGO,  ILL. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MAXTJFACTUBED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 
Send  for 
fata  logue. 

ADDBESa 

I  Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

8-9-18  ft.  Geared, 
i  10  and  12  ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWEKS,  80,  40,  50  &  60-ft 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

1  STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

507Biver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


HENCH&DROMGOLD'S 

spRjiiMH  HARROW 


*A  Wonderful  Improvement, 


Teeth  Quickly 
Adjusted 
by  only  loosening 
one  nut. 


THE  BEST 
Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 
The  tooth  i3  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet  with  which  it 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the 
point  of  the  tooth, which  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  wear 
or  service  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence.  Catalogues  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
Over  10.0OO  of  these  Harrows  sold  in  1891. 
Be  not  deceived,  buy  only  the 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  HARROW. 

139™  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
We  also  manufacture  CIRCUL  AR  SAW  MILLS, 
II A V  RAKES,  CULTIVATORS,  CORN 
PLANTERS,  SHKLLERS,  dec. 

HENCH  &.  DROMGOLD,  YORK,  PA. 


PIANO 


-AND— 


ORGAN 


BOOK  FREE. 


Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal,  and  you  will  receive  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  Catalogue  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ever  published.  It  will  show  you 
the  latest  and  best  C  Ct  H  §0  /*\  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

styles,  and  how  to       f\  V  EL         I  \J \J  ■      before  you  pay. 
Cut  this  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  Ton  will  be  more  than  pleased  at  the  result 
ORGANS  from  S35  up.]   if  you  do  itat  once.   [PIANOS  from  917H  up. 

Cornish  Organ  and  Piano  Co.  wTsh^qton^: 


DEERE  HAY  LOADER. 

WILL  DO  BETTER  WORK  IX  SWATH 
OR  WINDROW  and  will  OUTLAST  ANY 
THREE  LOADERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 
Write  for  Special  Circnlar  and  Book  ol 
Testimonials. 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO.,  MAN'PRS., 

 MOLINE,  ILLINOIS. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI*  OHIO* 


.O' 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creotlng,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,   Buckeye  Force  Pumps* 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 
MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE  LOW-DOWN  CHAMPION 

'THRESHER. 


Lowest.  Lightest 


Simplest  and  Best 
Machine  made. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
Address, 
mentioning  this 
paper. 


Orrville  Machine  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


The  Garrett  Picket  &  Wire  Fence  Machine 

Weavesto  the  Post.  A  uni- 
versal favorite.  Thousands 
in  use.  Guaranteed.  Freight 
paid.  Agents  are  report- 
ing big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc..  at  wholesale 
direct  to  Farmers  where 
I  have  no  agent.  Cata- 
logue free.  Address  the 
manufacturer, 

GARRETT,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


SYLPH  CYCLES 

eumatics  not  enough ;  springs 
necessary  for  comfort  (fesafety 
'  Sylph  spring  frame  eaves 
muscle  &  nerves  &  is  perfec- 
tion. All  users  delighted.  In- 
vestigate.   "We  also  make  a 
^  301b.  rigid  Sylph.  Cata.free. 
Bouse-Duryea  Cycle  Co.  J//rj.  32  E  st.,Peoria,Ill. 


'X'i§rade,$ 


tt^W  Vou 
should  order 
noBUGGIES, 
*A:<$rade.$4<>.  CARRIAGES, 
fS^Js  WAGONS  or  HARNESS 

f&a  *  from  any  one  until  you  have  seen 

,0      our  New  Grand  Catalogue  forl893,which 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address.    It  shows  over 
one  hundred  new  styles,  with  prices  of  vehicles 


rade? 


OnO  ^    ranging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  from  $5 upward. 

^Our  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  warranted  for  two 
years,  a:  i  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  years.  We  are 
recognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations.     Examine  our 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago.  The  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  that  sell  their  entire  output  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Factory  and  Salesrooms :     PinpirlTiaTi  ft 
•  SjeainoreSt.from  Court  to  C»n»lSti.  L/lULlIiUall,  V. 


'ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO 


BUCKEYE  niJT.TIV  ATftR 


NEW 


CULTIVATOR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

R.  R.  tVI  AST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Established  1854. 


WITH 

PIVOTED 
PARALLEL 
BEAMS. 


Metal  Wheels 
and  Springs  at 
Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivator  HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  THE  MARKET,  ^i^ESS*  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any 
Farmer  who  sees  it.    We  also  manufacture  the 

BUCKEYE  DRILL,  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  and  HAY  RAKES. 

BEANCH  HOUSES : — PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.    Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  482  to  500  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first* 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

GreenmoantlT.SPRINGFIELD.O. 


Please  mention  this  paper  when  an- 
swering advertisements. 


sttop  Pnllsr  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

Worked  by  2  men.  5  Bizes. 
Price,  S35  to  870. 
Circular.  Free.  (CSentoa 
Three  Days  Trial. 
H.L.Benastt.Weatsrvills.O. 


HERE  SS  THE 


HARNESS 

THAT  WE  ARE  SELLING  SO  MANY  OF  AT 


LOOK  HERE! 
What  the  Pub- 
lic has  to  say 
about  the 

BARKLEY 
GOODS. 


New  Ibebia,  La.,  June  7, '90, 

Dear  Sirs  .—I  have  received 
the  buggy  in  good  order,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 
I  think  it  the  most  nicely  fin- 
ished buggy  I  have  seen  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Every  one 
admires  it.  My  wife  18  hiqhly 
pleased  with  it. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  WINTERS. 

(Jbanoeville,  Idaho,  JuDe  16, 1890. 
Dear  Sirs.— The  set  of  |5.50  harness 
that  I  ordered  for  Chas.  Bentz,  of  this 
place,  came  O.  K.,  and  every  one  here 

WSBE  MUCH  SURPRISED,  AS  THEY  ARE  A3 
GOOD  AS  HABNESS    SOLD  HEBE  FOR  $20. 

Enclosed  please  find  $10  for  which  please 
send  your  No.  6,  flO  harness  (nickel 
trimmed),  by  express  to  Frank  Vansice. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  BECK,  Postmaster. 

Mancbesteb  Depot,  Vt.,  June  30, 1890. 
Gents.— The  top  buggy  and  road  cart  are 
at  hand  all  O.  K.  They  are  veby  satis- 
factoby,  and  In  every  way  appear  fully 
equal  to  your  representations.    I  thin): 
yon  may,  in  due  time  expect  other 
customers  from  this  locality,  as  the 
'  are  liked  by  all  who  have  seen 


goods 
them. 


Yours  very  truly, 

— .  BRADLEY. 


For  20  consecutive  years  we  have  made  and  sold  HARNESS  to  Dealers,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selling  direct  to  ill* 

consumers,  saving  yon  the  traveling  man's  expenses  and  dealers'  profits. 

ROAD  CARTS  §1 0  oo,  BUGGIES  $55. oq  Upwards 

X\7"rito  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  wr»*-*  Prices. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  CO.  Garden  City  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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(urrent  (omment. 


-Y" ew  Creations  in  Fruits  and  Flowers" 
is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  and 
unique  catalogue.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank — a  name  familiar  to 
potato  growers — has  , been  experimenting 
in  the  production  of  new  fruits  and  flowers 
from  seeds  by  selection,  hybridization  and 
cross-pollination.  He  now  has  in  Sono- 
ma c«unty,  California,  the  greatest  horti- 
cultural experiment  grounds  in  the  world, 
tin  these  grounds  there  are  now  growing 
six  hundred  thousand  hybrid  and  cross- 
bred seedling  berry -plants  and  more  than 
half  a  million  seedling  lilies.  Cross-bred, 
hybrid  and  seedling  plants  are  being  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  a  million  or  more  a 
Jyear.  The  fruits  and  flowers  mentioned 
and  described  in  this  catalogue  are  the  best 
of  millions  of  such  seedlings.  Some  of 
them  are  marvelous ;  they  are  not  simply 
new  varieties,  but  new  creations.  He  has 
Obliterated  lines  between  species  and  pro- 
duced hybrids  between  different  species — 
heretofore  considered  impossible. 
w  Among  some  of  the  novelties  may  be 
mentioned,  a  raspberry  of  largest  size  that 
iipens  before  strawberries;  another  of 
mammoth  size ;  hybrids  of  the  raspberry, 
blackberry  aud  dewberry ;  hybrid  walnuts 
iOf  great  hardiness;  quinces  of  such  im- 
proved and  high  quality  that  they  can  be 
eaten  like  apples;  hardy,  mammoth  chest- 
Irruts;  freestone  prunes  of  large  size  and 
line  quality  which  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize the  prune  industry;  thornless 
berries;  hybrid  plums  of  improved  quality; 
ond  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  of  many 
fends. 

[Mr.  Burbank  is  an  originator  in  horti- 
Hture,  and  a  genius  in  his  line.  But  he 
is  not  an  introducer.  Whatever  he  pro- 
duces of  special  value  is  offered  for  sale  to 
Bhrserymen  and  florists,  and  will  in  due 
time  reach  the  public  through  them.  His 
iatalogue  is  not  for  public  distribution.  He 
sa  busy  man,  intensely  in  love  with  his 
work— a  work  which  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Concerning  facts  and  possibilities  in  hor- 
ieulture  he  says : 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  doubt  that  every 
orm  of  plant-life  existing  on  the  earth  is  now 
eing  and  has  always  been  modified,  more  or 
iSs,  by  its  surroundings,  and.  often  rapidly 
nd  permanently  changed,  never  to  return  to 
le  same  form.  When  man  takes  advantage 
t  these  facts,  and  changes  all  the  conditions, 
Iving  abundance  of  room  for  expansion  and 
jwth,  extra  cultivation  and  a  superabun- 
uce  of  the  various  chemical  elements  in  the 
ost  assimilable  form,  with  abundance  of 
;ht  and  heat,  great  changes  sooner  or  later 
'Cur,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 


subject;  and  when  added  to  all  these  com- 
bined governing  forces  we  employ  the  other 
potent  forces  of  combination  and  selection  of 
the  best  combinations,  the  power  to  improve 
our  useful  and  ornamental  plants  is  limitless. 
But  in  crossing,  as  in  budding  or  grafting,  the 
affinities  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  actual 
test,  which  often  involves  long,  tedious  and 
expensive  experimenting. 

In  budding  or  grafting,  the  nurseryman 
finds  every  conceivable  stage  of  congeniality 
between  stock  and  bud  or  graft,  from  actual 
poisoning  to  a  refusal  to  unite ;  or  uniting  and 
not  growing;  or  growing  for  a  short  time  and 
dying ;  or  separating  where  united ;  or  bearing 
one  or  two  crops  of  fruit  and  then  suddenly 
blighting;  or  separating  after  years  of  growth 
up  to  complete  congeniality.  So  in  crossing, 
all  grades  of  hy bridity  are  to  be  found.  Crossed 
plants  generally  have  the  characteristics  of 
both  parents  combined,  yet,  owing  to  prepo- 
tency of  the  life-forces  in  certain  directions 
or  congeniality  of  surroundings  sometimes 
show  only  their  parentage  on  one  side  produc- 
ing uncertain  results  in  the  first  generation, 
and  these  cross-bred  seedlings  often  break 
away  into  endless  forms  and  combinations, 
sometimes  even  reverting  to  some  strange  an- 
cestral form  which  existed  in  the  dim  past;  or 
the  break  may  not  occur  until  after  many 
generations,  but  when  once  the  old,  persistent 
type  is  broken  up  the  road  is  open  for 
improvement  and  advance  in  any  useful  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  hybridized  or  crossed  seed- 
lings show  considerable  or  even  great 
.variations  for  weeks  and  then  change  at  once 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  original  types;  or 
they  may  show  no  change  in  foliage  or 
growth  from  one  or  the  other  parent  forms 
until  nearly  ready  to  bloom  or  bear  fruit, 
when  they  suddenly  change  in  foliage,  growth, 
character  and  general  appearance. 

Tomatoes  may  be  grown  from  seed  polli- 
nated from  potato  pollen  only,  and  Juglans 
regia  from  nuts  pollinated  only  from  Juglans 
cinerea  or  J.  nigra.  The  common  calla  has 
often  been  grown  from  seeds  pollinated  only 
by  Calla  albo-maeulata ;  also,  pure  wheat  from 
rye  pollenations,  and  vice  versa ;  pure  black- 
berries, raspberries  and  dewberries  from 
apple,  rose,  quince  or  mountain  ash  polli- 
nations. 


^-p^HE  profit  on  any  farm  crop  depends 
I  on  two  things :  The  cost  of  produe- 
tion  and  the  price  for  which  it  sells. 
Over  the  market  price  of  farm  products  the 
individual  farmer  has  no  control.  The 
cost  of  production  is  largely  under  his  con- 
trol, and  demands  his  careful  attention  if 
he  wishes  to  make  his  business  prosperous 
and  profitable. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Nebraska  exper- 
iment station,  on  the  cost  of  farm  crops, 
clearly  states  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  character  of  the  season.  There 
are  several  matters  which  add  to  or  detract 
from  the  cost;  as,  the  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  rainfall ;  the  coldness  or  the  heat ; 
the  growth  of  weeds  aud  consequent  in- 
crease of  cost  from  more  frequent  or  pro- 
longed cultivation.  All  of  these,  and  still 
others,  affect  the  cost  by  creating  either  a 
maximum  or  minimum  of  labor*,  and  by 
giving  a  large  or  a  small  yield  per  acre. 

(2)  The  price  of  labor  and  the  amount 
used  upon  a  particular  crop  affect  the  cost 
of  the  crop.  A  farmer  may  in  some  single 
year  raise  a  crop  very  cheaply  by  using  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  allowing  the  weeds 
to  attain  a  fine  stand,  thus  seeding  the 
ground  well  and  causing  all  future  cultiva- 
tion to  be  more  costly. 

(3)  The  previous  treatment  of  the  soil. 
It  may  have  been  abused  or  heavily 
cropped  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  crop  that  preceded  may  have  had  an  ad- 
verse influence  upon  the  succeeding  one. 
These  and  other  considerations,  such  as  the 
application  of  manures  or  other  fertilizers 
in  other  years,  affect  the  cost. 


(4)  The  individuality  of  the  farmer.  One 
man  may,  by  his  superior  judgment  in  the 
planning  of  his  labor  and  in  the  timely 
treatment  of  the  soil,  accomplish  much 
more  than  his  neighbor  who  joins  farms 
with  him.  By  the  more  thorough  way  in 
which  the  former  does  his  work,  his  crops 
are  better  able  to  withstand  drouths,  they 
ripen  a  few  days  earlier  and  thus  escape 
frost.  The  latter,  though  with  as  many 
natural  advantages,  is  always  a  little  late ; 
his  work  is  hastily  and  superficially  done, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  reduced  yields 
and  poorer  quality. 


The  farmer  who  tills  clay  land  knows  by 
experience  the  value  of  timely  work  in 
saving  labor  and  reducing  the  cost  of  crops. 
Many  kinds  of  clay  soil  are  easily  plowed 
and  prepared  for  planting  if  the  work  is 
done  just  at  the  right  time.  In  passing 
from  a  wet  to  a  dry  condition  there  is  a 
time  when  clay  soil  falls  from  the  plow 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  as  mellow  as  a 
good  garden.  And,  if  the  plowing  has 
been  properly  done,  the  harrow,  following 
at  just  the  right  time,  has  little  more  to  do 
than  smooth  and  level  the  surface.  The 
observant,  wide-awake  farmer  watches  and 
waits  for  his  opportunity,  seizes  it  when  it 
comes,  and  pushes  his  work  with  might 
and  main.  The  cost  of  preparing  clay  soils 
for  planting  can  be  more  than  doubled  by 
not  doing  the  work  at  the  right  time. 


^-V*  unday  opening  of  the  World's  Colum- 
w>  bian  Exposition  would  not  be  only  a 
breach  of  faith,  but  violation  of  law 
passed  by  Congress.  Having  accepted  the 
grant  of  two  and  one  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars made  by  Congress  on  condition  that  the 
exposition  was  not  to  be  open  on  Sunday, 
the  board  of  directors  are  in  honor  bound 
to  keep  faith  by  keeping  the  gates  closed 
on  that  day  of  the  week.  More  than  that, 
for  them  to  do  otherwise  is  to  act  in  defi- 
ance of  federal  law — in  defiance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Sunday  opening  was  a  question  of  non- 
observance  of  one  day  in  the  week  as  a  day  of 
rest ;  it  has  become  a  question  of  violation  of 
federal  law.  The  local  board  of  directors 
are  not  only  bound  as  true  American  cit- 
izens to  obey  all  federal  laws,  but  they  are 
under  the  highest  obligations  of  honor  to 
comply  with  all  the  terms  of  the  special  act 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  If  they  may  defy  that 
law  with  impunity  by  opening  the  gates 
on  Sunday,  why  may  not  any  other  act  of 
Congress  be  violated  by  all  who  choose  to 
do  so? 

What  an  example  of  disrespect  and  vi- 
olation of  law  to  show  to  the  world  along 
with  the  marvelous  exhibits  of  human 
achievement  in  the  greatest  and  grandest 
of  expositions ! 

The  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the 
special  act  is  not  now  in  question.  It  was 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  remained  unchanged  during  the 
second  session  of  that  Congress.  It  is  the 
law,  and  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  The  govern- 
ment fulfilled  its  part  by  turning  over  the 
money  granted  to  the  local  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  exposition.  They  accepted  it. 
The  only  honorable  course  left  for  them  to 
pursue  is  to  comply  with  all  the  terms  of 
the  act.  If  they  do  not,  and  open  the  gates 
•n  Sunday,  the  national  commission  must 
close  them  and  keep  them  closed  on  that 
day  of  the  week  by  the  power  of  the 
federal  government. 

Under  existing  conditions,  will  Sunday 
opening  pay?  It  is  said  that  there  are 


nearly  one  and  one  quarter  million  signa- 
tures on  petitions  sent  in  to  Congress,  by 
religious  organizations,  protesting  against 
Sunday  opening  and  pledging  non-atten- 
dance in  case  petitions  are  disregarded.  To  / 
open  the  gates  on  Sunday  is  to  invite  all 
these  and  many  others  to  stay  away  from 
the  exposition  altogether,  which  means 
financial  disaster. 


*rr  ccordtjs'g  to  recent  investigations 
*/  Y  Dv  the  department  of  agriculture, 
g/  extensive  adulterations  of  coffee 
still  continue. 

"Coffee  is  slow  poison — the  slowest 
known,"  said  the  inimitable  Artemus 
Ward ;  but  his  statement  is  not  as  humor- 
ous now  as  when  he  made  it.  The  chro- 
mate  of  lead  and  some  of  the  other  dye- 
stuffs  used  in  facing  inferior  coffees  to  make 
them  imitate  superior  grades  are  poisons, 
and  dangerous  articles  to  use  in  foods  and 
beverages. 

Poisonous  adulteration,  however,  is  not 
as  extensive  as  non-poisonous.  The  object 
of  the  adulterators  is  to  rob  consumers, 
not  to  poison  them,  though  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  the  latter  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  former. 

Consumers  must  keep  on  their  guard 
constantly.  It  is  not  what  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  adulterating  foods  in  the  past, 
but  what  is  being  done  now  everyday  that 
concerns  them. 

Look  at  the  chemist's  report  for  one  day 
to  the  Ohio  food  and  dairy  commissioner, 
of  analyses  of  foods  sold  by  Cincinnati 
dealers.  The  list  includes  coffee,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  barley,  malted,  roasted  and 
ground;  maple  syrup,  mixed  one  third  to 
two  thirds  with  glucose;  butter,  nine 
tenths  foreign  fat  artificially  colored; 
sweet-oil  adulterated  with  cotton-seed 
oil;  and  vinegars  mixed  and  colored  con- 
trary to  law.  Consumers,  protect  your- 
selves. 

The  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture is  collecting  information  in 
regard  to  the  notorious  black-pepsin 
fraud.  In  a  circular  letter  to  druggists, 
Prof.  Wiley,  of  the  division  of  chemistry, 
says: 

"Please  furnish  me  with  any  information 
that  you  may  have  in'  relation  to  the  use  of 
pepsin  or  black  pepsin  in  (so-called)  butter 
making.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn,  also, 
anything  in  relation  to  any  other  butter 
and  cheese  adulterants,  and  to  obtain  any 
reliable  data  concerning  the  adulteration 
of  children's  foods,  dairy  aud  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations." 

After  the  complete  exposure  of  the  black- 
pepsin  fraud  by  the  agricultural  press 
months  ago,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  it. 
But  druggists  all  over  the  country  still 
receive  numerous  calls  for  it,  thanks 
to  the  papers  that  advertised  it  free  by 
publishing  fraudulent  testimonials  con- 
cerning it. 

No  sympathy  need  to  be  wasted  on  the 
butter-and-cheese  compounder  who  know- 
ingly aud  deliberately  expects  to  fraud- 
ulently increase  the  product  of  his  churn, 
if  he  is  swindled  by  the  black-pepsin 
dealer. 

y^ANADA's  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
\jS)  exposition  contains  the  largest  cheese 
ever  made.  It  is  a  genuine  full 
cream  cheese  of  fine  quality,  six  feet  high, 
twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  eleven  tons.  The  milk  from  which 
it  was  made  represents  the  entire  product 
of  ten  thousand  cows  for  one  day. 
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BARN  BUILDING. 

The  introduction  of  the  horse 
hay-fork  a  few  years  ago 
necessitated  a  change  in  bam 
architecture  which  would  dis- 
pense with  most  of  the  tim- 
ber that  was  commonly  found 
in  the  interior  of  barns.  This  called  for 
the  self-supporting  roof  as  it  is  found 
in  barns  built  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  did  more  than  this,  how- 
ever, for  it  encouraged  the  building  of 
higher  barns-.  It  wasJorrnerly  considered 
too  expensive  to  build  high  barns,  for  it 
required  so  much  extra  labor  to  mow 
away  the  hay  or  grain.  For  this  reason 
the  bams  erected  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  horse-fork  were  seldom 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  to  the 
square.  To-day  it  is  counted  much  less 
expensive  to  build  for  height  as  well  as 
for  space,  for  after  the  building  is  once 
erected  it  is  seldom  any  part  of  it  except 
the  roof  has  to  be  replaced. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  has  demanded 
some  improvement  in  barn  architecture 
that  would  call  for  less  material  in  its 
construction.  This  demand  has  been  met 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "light  frame,"  the 
entire  structure  being  made  froui  joists 
.   two  inches  thick,  and  of  various  widths. 
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Fig.  1.— Interior  Best. 

It  affords  many  advantages,  some  of  which  i 
may  be  here  enumerated: 

First,  the  saving  of  timber.  Since  the 
joists  are  used  in  all  the  timbers  and  these 
are  filled  in  with  blocks  and  tenons,  a  post 
may  thus  be  made  SxlO  inches  in  size,  yet 
only  contain  enough  material  for  a  solid 
stick  6x8  inches,  securing  a  saving  of  forty 
per  cent  in  timber.  Then  by  the  method  of 
supporting  the  roof  and  inserting  the  braces 
in  and  through  the  beams  and  ties,  another 
vast  saving  of  timber  is  secured,  so  that  in 
a  structure  of  any  considerable  size  fully 
one  half  of  the  timber  is  saved. 

Second,  seasoned  timbers.  As  all  this  ma- 


terial for  the  frame  is  but  two  inches  thick, 
it  will  be  fairly  seasoned  in  a  short  time, 
and  there  will  be  little  danger  of  dry  rot. 

Third,  less  danger  from  decay.  In  the 
solid  frame,  when  a  roof  begins  to  leak,  the 
water  will  accumulate  in  all  the  mortises 
on  the.  upper  side  of  the  timber  and  will 
soon  cause  decay.  The  result  is  the  same 
when  rain  or  snow  blow  in  through  cracks, 
blinds,  ventilators  or  open  doors.  In  this 
case  you  have  no  such  mortises  and  there  is 
no  such  places  for  water  to  accumulate. 

Fourth,  the  timber  not  in  the  way.  In 
this,  as  in  other  self-supporting  roofs,  there 
is  no  timber  in  the  interior  bents  to  interfere 
with  the  storing  away  of 
grain  or  hay,  and  thus 
permits  of  the  easy  use 
of  either  hay-fork  or  hay- 
slings. 

Fifth,  saving  of  time. 
Since  it  requires  less 
timber  it  will  take  less 
time  to  place  it  on  the 
ground,  but  what  is  more, 
it  requires  very  much 
less  time  to  "frame"  it 
and  make  it  ready  for 
inelosure.  To  illustrate, 
a  neighbor  erected  a  barn 
the  past  season  forty  by 
sixty-four  feet,  with 
wagon-shed  attached 
forty  by  twenty-four  feet. 

The  carpenters  (three 
of  them)  came  on  Monday 
morning,  and  on  Thurs-  - 
day  the  barn  was  "raised." 
Counting  their  wages  at  two  dollars  per 
day,  the  cost  of  framing  is  eighteen  dol- 
lars. To  have  framed  the  same  barn  in 
solid  timber  would  have  taken  at  least  two 
weeks,  which,  at  the  same  wages  per  day, 
would  have  cost  seventy-two  dollars,  thus 
seeming,  , 

Sixth,  a  saving  in  cost.  For  in  addition 
to  the  saving  in  wages,  there  is  the  saving 
in  boarding  the  men,  which  would  be  no 
small  item  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  labor  devolving  on  wife  and 
daughters  while  standing  over  the  cook- 
stove  in  warm  weather. 

Seventh,  saving  in  labor.  In  addition 
to  the  saving  in  labor  effected  by  the 
manner  of  framing,  there  are  no  heavy 
timbers  to  handle,  and  any  one  who  ever 
handled  the  timber  for  one  barn  will 
appreciate  this  fact.  Then,  too,  the  man 
who  has  run  a  two-inch  auger  in  a  boring- 
machine  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  a 
midsummer  sun,  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
making  three  fourths  of  the  usual  number 
of  mortises.  With  this  frame  most  of  the 
mortises,  as  well  as  the  tenons,  are  found 
ready  made. 

Eighth,  strength.  Some  will  say  it  does 
not  look  substantial.  Let  such  consider 
for  a  moment.  Do  not  ship-buildei-s  use 
joists  in  making  the  timbers  which  must 
bear  much  strain?  Do  not  bridge-builders 
apply  the  same  principle?  The  great 
cables  that  support  suspension  bridges  are 
made  of  many  small  wires  whose  united 
strength  is  greater  than  that  of  a  single 
wire  cable  of  equal  dimensions.  Xo  single 
pi«ce  of  timber  is 
stronger  than  its 
weaker  part,  and  a 
knot,  doted  place,  or 
cross  grain  may  come 
at  the  point  of  greatest 
strain.  While  in  a 
piece  constructed  of 
joists,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  weak 
place  in  each  joist 
will  come  at  the  same 
joint  in  the  con- 
structed timber. 

Some  inquire  if  this 
frame  wall  support 
a  slate    roof.  Why 
not?  Is  not  every 
principle  of  support 
to  t  he  roof  fully  met  ? 
Is  it  not  better  cal- 
culated to  support  a 
roof  than  many  of 
the  old  solid  frames  in  which  not  the 
slightest  regard  was  paid  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics  by  the  builders?   But  it  may  be 
added  that  they  do  support  slate  roofs  in 
this  locality,  and  there  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not  in  other  places.  Some 
gentlemen  who  desired  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  this  point,  visited  a  barn  forty 
by  sixty  feet  and  twenty-four  feet  to  the 
square,  built  with  solid  timber,  and  in 
which  they  were  threshing  grain.  They 
took  a  position  at  the  end  of  the  barn  and 
noticed  the  swaying  of  the  points  of  the 
lightning-rods,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
Aibrate  some  eight  or  ^ten  inches  by  the 


jarring  of  the  machinery.  They  then  fol- 
lowed the  machine  to  a  bam  constructed 
of  joists  of  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
but  somewhat  higher.  Here  again  they 
watched  the  points  of  the  lightning-rods 
while  the  thresher  was  in  operation,  but 
could  notice  practically  no  vibrations. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAMS. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  interior  "bent"  in 
a  basement  barn.  The  basement  posts, 
marked  "1,"  may  be  made  of  solid  timber 
or  of  three  2x10  joists.  The  sill,  "2,"  is 
made  of  three  2x8  joists.  The  floor  joists, 
running  parallel  with  the  sills,  and  resting 
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Fig.  2,-Esd  Be>-t. 
on  the  joist  bearers  at  "3,"  are  on  a 
plane  with  the  sills.  The  posts,  "4,"  are  of 
three  2xS  joists.  The  purlin  supports, 
"5,"  are  of  two  2x8  joists,  the  lower  ends 
entering  in  between  each  two  of  the  joists 
in  the  posts,  and  the  upper  end  outside  of 
the  roof  supports,  "6, "  which  may  be  on  e  2x8 
or  2x10  joist.  "7"  is  one  2x8  joist,  the  lower 
ends  entering  between  the  two  pieces  of  "5," 
and  the  upper  end  between  the  two  pieces 
of  "8,"  which  should  be  2x12,  and  firmly 
bolted.  "9"  is  two  2xS  joists,  supporting  the 
purlin  plates  at  "10,"  which  are  of  two  2x8 
joists  set  edgeways,  and  braced  at  "11." 
"12"  is  one  2x8  joist,  while  the  lower  ties 
at  "13"  and  "14"  need  not  be  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  in  width.  "16,  17,  18,  19 
and  20"  are  couplings  of  two  2xS  joists, 
inclosing  the  ends  of  "6, 12,  13, 14, 15,"  and 
entering  the  two  spaces  of  the  posts,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  shows  "12"  as 
seen  edgeways,  and  firmly  bolted. 

Fig.  2  shows  outside,  or  end  "bent," 
which  shows  nailing  ties  flush  with  out- 
side of  posts,  and  supports  and  braces 
entering  through  and  between  the  pieces 
forming  beams  and  ties.  The  figures 
represent  "bents"  of  a  barn  forty  feet  wide 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  drawn  on  a 
scale  of  %  to  12. 

Carpenters  sometimes  object  to  this 
frame  because  it  diminishes  the  amount 
of  work.  This  objection  was  raised  by 
carpenters  (privately,  of  course)  at  various 
institutes  last  winter  and  by  a  committee 
from  Preble  county,  Ohio,  which  came  to 
visit  some  of  the  barns  in  this  locality. 
But-  carpenters  ought  to  remember  that 
anything  which  lessens  the  cost  of  build- 
ing will  tend  to  increase  the  number  who 
can  build,  and  for  this  reason  create  a 
greater  demand  for  their  services.  Instead 
of  decreasing  the  carpenter's  income 
we  believe  it  will  increase  it,  and 
hence  will  prove  a  good  thing  for 
carpenters  as  well  as  for  the  farmers. 

Hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry 
have  come  from  counties  in  which 
we  visited,  and  some  from  parties  post. 
in  other  counties  who  have  learned 
of  the  new  plan;  so  it  is  hoped  these 
explanations  may  make  it  plain  to  all. 

John  L.  Shawver. 

Shady  Nook  Farm. 


of  the  machines  from  the  leaden  atmosphere 
above  a  height  of  fourteen  feet,  so  one  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  spraying-pump 
could  not  be  determined.  It  ^as  so  cold 
that  my  fingers  were  chilled  through  gloves 
that  were  suitable  for  winter,  and  the 
shivering  crowd  of  spectators  and  exhibitors 
thought  more  of  hustling  about  and  swear- 
ing in  the  farmers'  mild  way  ("gosh  darn 
it,"  etc.)  than  they  did  of  attending  to  the 
business  in  hand. 

Xo  special  arrangements  were  visible  for  a 
systematic  trial  of  each  machine;  but  it  was 
a  "go-as-you-please,"  free-for-any-one 
affair,  with  bugs  and  scab  for  the  hindmost. 
Some  used  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  prepared 
on  the  spot  by  Prof.  Green,  and  smne  used 
clear  water,  and  altogether  it  was  about  as 
unsatisfactory  as  anything  coulcfbe.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance  T.  B.  Terry, 
who  was  present,  remarked  that  "he  knew 
just  as  much  as  he  did  when  he  came,  and 
no  more,"  and  this  opinion  was  echoed  by 
many  in  attendance. 

With  the  exception  of  a  knapsack  sprayer 
sent  by  Stahl,  of  Illinois,  and  a  little  clock 
pump  of  New  Tork  manufacture,  shown 
by  a  local  hardware  dealer,  the  machines 
were  all  of  Ohio  make,  five  firms  being 
represented.  The  largest  display  was  by 
Deming,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  who  had  six  styles 
of  pumps.  The  man  sent  in  charge  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  going  to  rain 
all  day,  and  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
after  dinner,  and  the  station  officers  right- 
fully decided  that  it  w  as  not  their  affair, 
and  so  the  pumps  were  not  tried.  This  was 
disappointing  to  many  who  wished  to  see 
one  of  them  tried — a  copper  knapsack 
machine  of  fine  appearance,  with  a  capacity 
of  five  gallons. 

The  handsomest  machine  on  the  grounds 
was  one  made  by  M.  J.  Caswell,  of  Sandusky. 
It  was  a  barrel  of  sixty  gallons  lying  on  its 
side  on  a  strong,  handsome,  two-wheeled 
frame  like  a  light  mowing-machine  frame. 
On  the  left  side  of  it,  lying  prone  like  a  hor- 
izontal engine,  was  a  double-acting  pump 
made  of  very  fine  brass  throughout.  It 
looked  like  gold,  and  as  hard  as  bronze.. 
The  pump  is  of  peculiar  and  powerful  con- 
struction, and  is  operated  by  moving  a  per- 
pendicular lever  four  feet  long.  The  cart 
is -drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  driver's  seat 
is  over  the  pump,  the  driver  operating  the 
pump  with  the  left  hand  and  the  hose  with 
the  right. 

There  is  an  agitator  worked  by  the  pump- 
handle  that  enters  the  front  head  of  the 
barrel  and  scrapes  back  and  forth  over  the 
bottom.  Mr.  Caswell  claims  that  ratary 
agitators  carry  the  water  in  a  circular  vol- 
ume over  and  over  without  stirring  the 
mineral  settled  on  the  bottom.  The 
machine  was  a  marvel  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  costs  §60.  The  same  man 
makes  a  machine  on  a  sled  with  the  same, 
style  of  pump,  less  highly  finished,  for  $35,j 
and  one  for  S25  with  a  common  but  thor- 
oughly constructed  force-pump. 

Many  of  the  spraying  experiments  of  the., 
station  have  been  made  with  the  machine  j 
first  described,  and  it  has  proved  sa t isf ac- 
tor y  in  operation.  The  nozzle  is  bell-shaped,? 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  outer,  or. 
larger  end,  and  has,  where  it  is  attached  to. 
the  hose,  a  plate  filled  with  small  holes.  Iny 
front  of  this,  separated  by  a  gasket,  is  a 
plate  in  the  base  of  the  bell,  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  about  three  sixty -fourths  of  an, 
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TEST  OF  SPRAYING-MACHINES  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

I  attended  an  exhibition  of  spraying- 
machines,  at  the  state  experiment  station, 
at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  April  14,  to  learn  what 
I  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  and  myself.  During  the  fore- 
noon the  chief  exhibitor  was  the  weather 
bureau.  This  grinding  monopoly  began 
spraying  at  4  a.  sr.  and  kept  it  up  until  1 : 30 
p.  m ..  maintaining  a  fine,  cold  mist  in  full 
keeping  with  the  intentions  of  the  program 
and  worthy  of  the  best  work  of  a  Vermorel 
or  2s  ixon  nozzle. 

After  the  cessation  of  nature's  exhibit  the 
air  was  dark,  the  sky  overcast  with  lead- 
colored  clouds,  and  a  cold  north  wind 
chilled  everyone  to  the  marrow.  The  best 
eyes  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  spray 


couplings. 

Fig.  3. 

inch  in  diameter.  The  first  plate  strains' 
the  liquid,  and  having  a  surface  of  more 
than  one  half  inch  in  diameter  full  of  small 
holes,  can  become  partially  clogged  and  still 
pass  enough  water  to  permit  the  jet 
through  the  hole  in  the  main  plate  to 
work.  The  water  after  it  is  forced  through 
the,central  aperture  strikes  a  curved  tongue, 
and  is  beat  into  a  narrow  stream  of  spray. 
The  tongue  is  adjusted  with  a  thumb-screw, 
so  that  the  fineness  of  the  spray  can  be 
regulated  after  a  fashion. 

Humphrey  Bros.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  had 
a  strong  force-pump  with  working  parts  of 
brass,  mounted  on  the  head  of  a  barrel.  B 
seemed  to  be  well  constructed,  and  forced 
the  liquid  through  two  long  lines  of  half- 
inch  hose.  The  barrel  was  an  ordinary  one,, 
and  could  be  placed  on  sled  or  wagon,  as 
desired.  The  whole  outfit  of  pump,  hose, 
rods  and  nozzles  was  very  complete  and 
well  made. 

The  Myers  Pump  Co.,  of  Ashland,  Ohio, 
had  a  small,  powerful-looking  pump,  to  be 
attached  to  any  barrel,  and  also  a  small 
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double  brass  syringe,  to  be  attached  to  a 
water-pail.  I  think  they  used  the  Vermorel 
nozzle,  but  receiving  very  short,  non-com- 
mittal answers  to  questions,  I  was  forced  to 
limit  my  knowledge  of  their  machinery. 
They  claimed  that  t  heir  pump  was  of  brass, 
but  it  was  heavily  painted,  so  I  cannot 
swear  to  it. 

The  Nixon  Nozzle  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
had  their  machine,  a  square  box  on  wheels, 
with  pump  fastened  on  top.  The  box  holds 
about  one  hundred  gallons,  and  is  easily 
rolled  on  planks  to  the  top  of  a  hay -rack  or 
into  a  lumber-wagon.  I  have  had  the 
Nixon  nozzle  for  four  years,  and  consider  it 
the  peer  of  the  Vermorel,  the  two  being 
probably  the  best  nozzles  in  existence.  It 
is  possible  to  throw  a  very high,and  perfect 
spray  with  a  minimum  of  force  with  either 
of  these  nozzles.  Were  I  to  buy  a  Sandusky 
machine,  I  should  take  a  Nixon  nozzle  in 
preference  to  the  Caswell.  ' 

One  trifling  accident  happened,  which, 
being  liable  to  occur  with  any  one  in  con- 
nection with  spraying,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Ashland  folks  drove  across  with  a 
spirited  team,  and  as  they  entered  the 
orchard  the  team  halted  a  moment,  when 
the  driver  cracked  his  whip  and  one  of  the 
young  men  went  out  backwards,  followed 
by  the  barrel.  The  barrel  was  caught  before 
it  fell  on  the  man,  and  the  only  harm  was 
the  spilling  of  the  liquid ;  but  it  might  have 
been  serious.  A  barrel  should  not  be  set 
in  the  back  end  of  a  box,  and  it  may  be 
securely  fastened  by  turning  three  heavy 
screw-eyes  into  the  bottom  of  the  wagon, 
and  three  more  into  the  barrel,  and  con- 
necting them  with  heavy  wires. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  advise  your 
readers  to  make  sure  of  two  things  in  buy- 
ing spraying  outfits,  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  strongly  made  and  that  some  guarantee 
goes  with  them.  The  working  parts,  hose 
connections  and  nozzles  should  be  of  brass 
to  prevent  corrosion  by  acid.  Further- 
more, they  should  be  adapted  to  the  use 
intended.  For  spraying  grape-vines,  berry- 
bushes  and  potatoes,  long  hose  and  brass 
extension  tubs  are  not.  necessary.  Mr. 
Terry  thinks  the  knapsack  sprayer  the 
best  for  potatoes,  as  the  destruction  of  po- 
tato-vines in  turning  with  a  horse  machine 
would  more  than  equal  the  saving  by  horse 
labor.  This  is  a  point  worth  considering. 

Prof.  Webster  says  that  spraying  should 
be  practiced  whether  there  is  prospect  for  a 
crop  or  not.  The  growth  of  scab,  anthrac- 
nose  and  blight  go  on  in  unfruitful  seasons 
as  well  as  others,  and  no  great  progress  can 
be  made  in  conquering  these  pests  if  the 
work  of  fighting  is  intermittent. 

In  the  practical  operations  of  spraying,  it 
will  be  found  of  advantage  to  have  the 
pump  as  high  as  possible,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a 
barrel  standing  on  end  with  the  pump 
passing  in  and  resting  on  the  upper  head. 
This  makes  the  pump  end  of  the  hose  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  if  you  put  a 
platform,,  on  a  hay -rack,  or,  better  still,  on 
the  top  box  of  your  lumber-wagon,  you 
will  have  an  advantage  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  to  start  with.  It  is  of  advantage  even 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer  or  a  brass  syringe 
in  spraying  trees  to  perch  yourself  on  a 
high  spring-wagon. 

By  the  way,  a  copper  knapsack  weighing 
fifteen  pounds,  filled  with  forty  pounds  of 
liquid,  is  no  child's  toy,  and  when  you  add 
to  this  the  weight  of  the  lever  which  you 
press  down  with  a  force  of  twenty  pounds 
more,  the  task  of  spraying  a  few  acres  must 
be  a  tiresome  one,  only  to  be  undertaken 
by  very  robust  men.  I  use  an  eleven-foot 
three-quarter-inch  hose  on  my  pump, 
which  stands  about  three  feet  above  the 
barrel  head,  and  the  hose  is  supported  and 
directed  by  a  long  pole,  but  I  find  the 
weight  of  the  hose,  column  of  liquid,  nozzle 
and  pole  to  be  considerable,  and  it  is  a  hard, 
tiresome  job  to  hold  the  hose  for  even  a 
half  day's  work.  If  I  had  the  outfit  to  get 
again,  I  should  have  a  onerhalf-inch  hose, 
of  four  feet,  next  the  pump,  and  a  ten-foot 
brass  tube  beyond.  This  is  more  expensive, 
but  less  cumbersome,  and  can  be  inserted 
quickly  among  the  branches. 

L.  B.  Pierce. 


'  THINGS  THAT  INTEREST  FARMERS. 

Grape  Pruning. — Any  one  who  has  a 
few  square  rods  of  warm,  well-drained 
land,  or  the  sun-exposed  side  of  a  building, 
can  grow  a  full  supply  of  grapes  if  he  so 
desires  And  I  do  not  know  why  he 
should  not  desire  it.  Good  grapes  are  a 
fruit  liked  by  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  rich  and  poor.  Planting  a  few 
vines  is  not  a  troublesome  or  an  expen- 
sive task,  and  a  crop  may  be  looked  for 
within  two  or  three  years  from  planting. 


Training  usually  is  the  bugbear,  most 
people  imagining  that  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  requiring  skill  or  experience. 
Not  so.  The  vine  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  abuse,  and  of  bungling  treatment,  and 
yet  bear  plenty  of  fruit.  In  reality,  the 
danger  is  only  that  the  vine  will  set  more 
fruit  than  it  can  bring  to  maturity.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  the  vine  has  to  be 
pruned.  People  who  are  not  professional 
grape  growers,  usually  find  themselves  in 
a  quandary  what  part  of  the  tangled  mass 
of  canes  and  branches  to  cut  away,  and 
what  to  leave  on.  The  task  becomes  an 
easy  one  when  one  understands  the  habit 
of  growth  and  fruit-setting  of  the  vine. 
The  fruit  always  grows  in  a  few  clusters 
on  the  growing  shoots  of  the  season,  which, 
in  their  turn,  spring  from  wood  of  last 
year's  growth.  You  must  understand, 
then,  that  in  order  to  have  just  the  quantity 
of  fruit  you  want  you  must  leave  on  the 
vine  a  few  "canes"  (wood  of  last  year's 
growth),  each  a  few  feet  in  length,  more  or 
less  in  number  and  length,  according  to 
age  and  thrift  of  vine,  variety,  etc. — all  the 
rest  of  the  wood  has  to  be  cut  off.  If  this 
thinning  process  is  properly  done,  the 
method  of  training  will  be  of  little  im- 
portance. You  can  let  the  vine  grow  high 
or  low,  train  it  to  wire,  stakes,  sides  of 
buildings,  dead  trees,  single  wire,  double 
wire,  or  treble  wire,  or  in  any  convenient 
way,  and  the  vine  will  bear  fruit.  Training 
is  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  different  canes  and  shoots  bf  the  vine 
(in  other  words,  all  the  foliage)  equally  to 
sun  and  air.  Try  to  bear  in  mind  these 
principles  of  pruning  and  training,  and 
you  can  make  your  own  practical  applica- 
tion. 

I  am  tempted  to  talk  of  these  things  by 
having  before  me  a  copy  of  "American 
Grape  Training,"  a  little  book  of  ninety-two 
pages,  well  illustrated  and  cloth  bound, 
written  by  the  indefatigable  book-maker, 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  university. 
Everyone  interested  in  grape  growing 
should  have  it.  The  numerous  pictures 
are  chiefly  photo-engravings,  consequently 
do  not  mislead  by  fanciful  sketches.  It 
is  a  book  that  "fills  a  long-felt  want,"  and, 
indeed,  the  only  one  explaining  modern 
methods  of  American  grape  training. 
Grapes  have  become  cheap,  almost  too 
cheap  for  profitable  production  as  a  com- 
mercial article.  The  grower's  aim  must 
be  to  grow  them  cheaply.  The  older  styles 
of  training  required  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, avoided  in  the  more  modern  ones. 
The  simpler  Kniffin  system  is  coming  more 
generally  into  use.  The  book  will  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

As  to  the  number  of  buds  to  be  left  to  the 
cane,  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
variety  or  individual  vine.  Very  strong 
kinds,  like  Concord  and  Niagara,  can  carry 
ten  and  more  buds  to  the  cane,  and  per- 
haps forty  or  fifty  to  the  vine,  to  advantage, 
while  Delaware  and  other  weak  growers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  buds  and  only  two 
canes  to  the  vine. 

Grape  and  Other  Diseases. — While  on 
the  subject,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
spores  or  germs  of  the  various  grape 
diseases  hibernate  (live  over  winter)  on  the 
wood,  the  posts,  the  wires  and  the  trellises, 
the  rubbish,  etc.,  in  the  vineyard.  The 
superfluous  wood  and  all  the  rubbish 
should  be  carefully  removed  soon  after 
pruning,  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Clean 
posts,  wires,  etc.  Then,  just  before  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  give  vine,  posts  and 
trellises  a  thorough  soaking  with  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  copperas.  I  apply  this 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer  and  the  Vermorel 
nozzle,  giving  two  applications.  This  at- 
tacks the  fungus  enemy  in  its  weakest 
spot.  I  believe  that  this  would  also  be  a 
rational  mode  of  fighting  the  various  scabs 
which  infest  our  fruit-trees.  Kill  the  seed 
germs  lodging  on  the  twigs,  branches  and 
trunk  before  they  have  a  chance  to  ger- 
minate and  spread  the  disease.  The  dor- 
mant wood  can  be  washed  or  sprayed  with 
strong  solutions  of  copperas ,  (iron  or 
copper),  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put 
on  the  foliage  later. 

Potato-scab.— There  is  yet  a  vast  deal 
of  mystery  and  doubt  surrounding  the 
question  of  potato-scab.  We  have  not  yet 
outgrown  the  discussions  whether  the 
trouble  is  of  a  pure  fungus  nature,  or 
whether  insects  are  more  or  less  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Scientific  investigation 
shows  the  scab  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  which 
can  live  not  only  on  and  in  potato  tissue, 
but  in  the  soil  as  well.  The  only  thing 
I  cannot  yet  quite  reconcile  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a 
fungus,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  fact,  which 
I  have  verified  in  numerous  instances,  and 


which  seems  to  be  beyond  controversy, 
that  an  excess  of  potash  in  the  soil  makes 
scabby  potatoes.  An  application  of  six 
hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  on  sandy  loam  in  New  Jersey  gave 
me  potatoes  so  badly  eaten  up  with  scab 
that  they  were  utterly  worthless  for  any 
purpose,  not  only  the  same  season,  but  the 
next  year,  and  the  one  following  as  well. 
Heavy  applications  of  wood  ashes  have  in 
my  experience  always  made  my  potatoes 
scabby.  Where  did  the  fungus  come  from 
in  the  first  place  in  these  instances?  Does 
it  feed  and  fatten  on  potash  ?  The  January 
bulletin  of  the  New  York  agricultural 
experiment  station  speaks  of  treatment 
for  potato-scab,  giving  the  results  of  sys- 
tematic trials  and  experiments.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  found  that  on  scabby 
ground  no  treatment  was  of  practical 
benefit.  On  the  more  favorable  soil  at  the 
station  a  decided  advantage  resulted  from 
soaking  the  seed  before  planting  in  fun- 
gicidal solutions,  chiefly  from  that  of  zinc 
sulphate  (white  vitriol),  iron  sulphate 
(copperas)  and  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive 
sublimate). 

Lessening  the  amount  of  scab  on  the 
immediate  crop  is  not  the  only  advantage 
arising  from  treating  the  seed  with  fun- 
gicides; for  if  the  fungus  once  becomes 
established  in  the  soil,  it  may  live  there 
from  year  to  year,  and  we  should  carefully 
avoid  to  introduce  the  disease  into  unin- 
fected soils.  Tubers  selected  from  a  scabby 
crop,  though  apparently  smooth,  may 
contain  microscopic  germs  of  the  disease, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  disinfected.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  purchased  seed  of 
unknown  origin.  The  cost  of  treating  the 
seed  is  not  great  and  the  operation  does  not 
require  much  labor.  The  following  addi- 
tional precautions  are  also  recommended : 
First,  select  soil  free  from  the  scab  fungus. 
Second,  plant  only  clear,  smooth  seed. 
Third,  cook  all  scabby  potatoes  or  beets 
thoroughly  before  feeding  them  to  stock, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fungus  from  being 
disseminated  with  the  manure.  The  ques- 
tion now  only  remains,  which  of  the 
solutions  to  select,  fand  how  to  make  it. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  very  poisonous,  and 
I  would  prefer  to  use  less  dangerous  solu- 
tions. Iron  sulphate  is  often  kept  on 
hand.  I  always  keep  a  quantity  of  it  for 
disinfecting  purposes.  If  not  at  hand,  it 
can  be  had  at  the  nearest  grocery  or  drug 
store.  It  is  cheap,  also.  You  can  get  ten 
pounds  for  twenty -five  cents  or  less.  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  material.  Use  one  ounce 
of  it  to  one  gallon  of  water.  A  little  more 
of  the  copperas  will  probably  do  no  harm. 
If  you  prefer  to  use  zinc  sulphate,  make 
the  solution  in  the  same  proportions. 
Wooden  vessels  should  be  used. 

T.  Greiner. 


CHEERING  PROSPECTS. 

The  farmers  of  the  old  Western  Reserve, 
in  Ohio,  should  be  very  grateful  for  the 
present  prospects  of  a  most  bountiful 
season.  It  has  been  many  winters  since 
Ashtabula  county  has  had  such  an  elegant 
blanket  of  snow  to  hide  her  frozen  naked- 
ness— nearly  twelve  weeks  of  the  winter. 
The  prudent  and  enterprising  farmer,  the 
book  farmer,  the  gilt-edge,  stuck-up  chap 
that  turns  out  in  midwinter  with  his  eyes, 
ears  and  mouth  open  to  absorb  from  farmer 
institutes,  has  either  sprayed  his  fruit 
orchards  or  has  his  dope  and  sprinkler  ready 
for  the  work,  and  will  in  due  time  destroy 
all  insect  life,  that  in  time  would  destroy 
his  fruit  crop.  The  blunder-head  farmer 
who  has  so  much  bad  luck  and  politics  all 
mixed  up  don't  know  or  think  a  thing 
about  it.  He  is  so  intent  upon  niudding 
in  his  oats  before  his  neighbors  do  their 
seeding  in  the  proper  manner,  he  would 
not  if  he  could  help  the  Lord  iu  doing  his 
part  of  the  work  well,  or  rectify  the  wrong 
of  parasite  robbery  and  life.  Little  does 
he  think  these  same  seeming  enemies  to 
us  may  possibly  have  a  legitimate  and 
useful  calling,  while  we  poor  mortals  look 
upon  them  as  the  vanity  or  useless  of 
creation. 

Wheat  to-day  looks  splendid.  Many 
pieces  of  late,  very  late  seeding,  have  made 
a  most  surprising  growth  of  root  under  the 
snow  cover,  and  it  is  joyous  news  for  us  to  be 
able  to  report  this  happy  state  of  affairs, 
while  many  places  of  the  great  West  have 
had  to  make  oat-fields  of  wheat-fields  this 
spring.  If  our  Yankee  abolitionists  up 
here  should  this  year  have  this  full-prom- 
ised crop  of  wheat,  and  through  drouth  or 
famine  of  other  less-favored  locations,  it 
should  prove  to  be  dollar  wheat,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  true  Yankee  would  then  have  to 
be  made  over  new. 

The  boom  in  perfect  quality  of  dairy 


goods  has  advanced  the  price  beyond  all 
former  precedent  since  the  war,  or  1876  at 
least.  Dairy  cows  have  responded  nobly 
to  this  extra  show  of  prosperity,  and  are 
selling  to-day  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
advance  over  spring  prices  of  1S92.  Honest 
goods,  perfect  goods,  are  as  much  the  cause 
of  this  improvement  as  anything  we  can 
name.  We  enjoy  it  and  will  accept  it,  and 
with  our  silo  and  ensilage  help  and  better 
farming  we  will  meet  the  growing  demand 
of  productiou,  and  at  the  eud  of  each  suc- 
cessive season  of  such  improvement  we 
can  laugh  our  mortgage  troubles  away, 
and  demonstrate  the  fact  that  any  indus- 
trious young  farmer  with  a  level  head, 
and  fair  amount  of  sand,  iu  company 
with  a  noble  farm  wife,  can  buy  a  farm 
and  raise  a  good-sized  family,  educate  them 
properly,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for 
the  farm  entirely  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm,  without  official  help,  or  help 
from  dad. 

The  world  is  not  all  as  wrong  as  politi- 
cians tell  us.  We  need  nerve  only  to  prick 
the  bubble  of  wealth,  and  the  golden 
drop  will  fall  to  us.  In  jshort,  greater 
intelligence  and  development  of  our  own 
selves  are  needed  fully  as  much  as  the  man- 
na of  better  law.  We  ought  to  see  when 
overproduction  of  the  staple  crops  in 
agriculture  happens  that-  greater  crops 
bring  less  money — is  an  honest  result 
brought  upon  ourselves  by  ourselves,  who 
will  patriotically  help  to  mend  the  trouble. 
Variety  farming,  greater  variety  farming, 
is  certainly  one  means  of  restoration. 
More  intense  effort  to  lessen  cost  is  another. 
Improvement  in  quality  to  aid  digestion  and 
tickle  the  human  palate  is  n  powerful  lever 
to  make  the  rich  give  down  their  full  mess 
freely.  A  wise  grasp  of  the  opportunity 
offered  from  an  increasing  population  and 
greater  demand  to  supply  the  call  is  another, 
and  the  last  I  will  mention. 

Beef  production,  prime  beef  production, 
beef  such  as  is  fit  for  kings  or  laborers  to 
eat,  the  tender,  sweet  and  juicy  steaks  that 
have  only  taken  months  instead  of  ages  to 
grow,  is  now  the  kind  that  is  wanted. 
Will  you  help  supply  it?  If  so,  provide 
yourself  with  thoroughbred  sires  of  the 
Short-horn,  Hereford,  Angus  or  Red-poll 
tribe,  and  grow  1,300  pounds  or  more 
smooth,  handsome  steers  at  thirty  months 
of  age,  ripe  enough  and  tender  enough  to 
bring  the  top  prices  of  every  city  market 
in  the  land.  This,  and  no  other  kind,  is 
called  for,  and  you  can  grow  it  cheaply 
and  easily  with  ensilage  and  silo  help  I 
tell  you  so  much  about. 

Henry  Talcott. 

 *  

ARE  SHEEP  TROUBLED  WITH  INDIGESTION? 

It  is  probably  true  of  sheep  that  indiges- 
tion and  constipation  are  the  two  most 
common  complaints,  and  that  more  sheep 
die  from  these  two  causes,  directly  and  in- 
directly, than  all  others  besides.  Bad  food, 
injudicious  breeding,  indifference,  ignor- 
ance, carelessness,  are  the  causes  of  both 
these  troubles. 

For  indigestion,  powdered  charcoal  is  the 
very  best  and  ready  remedy.  For  consti- 
pation, clover  hay,  wheat  bran,  oil-meal 
and  roots. 

As  American  farmers,  far  too  much  stress 
is  placed  upon  corn  and  matured  timothy 
hay.  Years  of  experience  has  taught  us 
that  this  is  true,  and  that  a  remedy  may  be 
found  in  a  variety  of  more  succulent  feeds. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


Hood's  Cures 


Mr.  Geo.  G.  Henry 


"  Rheumatism*  in  My  Shoulder 

Was  very  severe  last  spring,  with  such  intense  pain  \. 
could  not  lift  my  right  arm  without  the  aid  of  niv  left 
hand.  I  took  half  a  bottle  of  HOOD'S  SARSA- 
PARIL-liA,  when  the  pain  entirely  left  me  and  I 
have  not  had  rheumatism  since."  Geo.  G-.  Hexry, 
Supt.  Creamery,  Montague,  Mass. 

HOOD'S  PILLS  are  purely  vegetable. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

eaxtixg  Potatoes. — Somebody 
asks  me  how  he  should  apply 
concentrated  fertilizers  for  his 
potatoes ;  whether  broadcast  or 
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in  the  drills,  and  [if  in  the 
latter  way,  whether  before  or 
after  dropping  the  seed.  There  are  more 
ways  to  Rome  than  one.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  extensive  experiments  to  find  an 
answer  to  these  queries,  and  I  about  con- 
cluded that  the  mode  of  application  had 
less  to  do  with  the  yield  than  the  quantity 
applied.  At  that  time  I  used  the  high- 
grade,  so-called  special  potato  manures  of 
several  fertilizer  manufacturers,  and  used 
them,  too,  with  good  and  profitable  results. 
Potato-plants  seem  to  be  able  to  find  the 
plant-foods  offered  to  them  in  these  ma- 
nures, whether  broadcasted  all  over  the 
ground,  or  strewn  in  wide  bands  along  the 
rows ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  f urrows,  or  over 
the  lightly-covered  seed-pieces. 

If  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  with  an 
Aspinwall  planter,  or  by  a  similar  imple- 
ment, the  fertilizer  can  be  drilled  in  broad- 
cast before  planting,  or  it  may  be  sown 
broadcast  by  hapd  and  harrowed  in.  In 
planting  potatoes  by  hand  I  prefer  a  differ- 
ent course.  The  ground  is  thoroughly 
prepared  and  the  trenches  or  furrows 
opened.  Then  the  fertilizer  is  strewn 
in  a  wide  band  along  each  furrow,  so  that 
only  a  portion  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  or  furrow,  and  the  larger  part  out- 
side at  both  sides.  The  seed-pieces  are 
now  dropped  at  proper  distances  and  cov- 
ered by  horse-implement  or  hand-hoe.  I 
prefer  to  use  the  Planet  Jr.  horse-hoe  with 
the  two  plows  adjusted  for  hilling  or  cov- 
ering. Of  course,  the  horse  has  to  walk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  which  may  be 
an  objectiou,  though  not  a  serious  one.  As 
the  two  blades  or  plows  fill  the  soil  back 
into  the  furrows,  the  operation  mixes  the 
fertilizer  quite  nicely  with  the  soil;  more 
thoroughly  and  completely,  indeed,  than 
by  almost  any  other  method.  The  oper- 
ation, of  course,  leaves  the  rows  slightly 
ridged.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  later  you 
can  go  over  the  field  with  a  smoothing- 
harrow  and  level  down  the  ridges,  fresh- 
ening the  ground  and  at  the  same  time 
killing  the  first  crop  of  weeds,  just  then 
sprouting. 

I  have  said  that  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
applied  had  more  influence  upon  the  yield 
than  mode  of  application.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize this.  I  have  used  as  high  as  1,500 
pounds  of  high-grade  potato  manure  per 
acre,  aud  this  paid  me  much  better  than  an 
application  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  For 
soils  not  already  rich  enough  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  use  less  than  800  pounds.  Of 
course,  this  involves  some  chance  of  loss. 
Blight  may  prevent  the  full  development 
of  the  crop,  causing  the  plants  to  die  pre- 
maturely. In  that  case  the  difference  in 
the  yields,  owing  to  a  difference  of  400 
pounds  in  the  fertilizer  application,  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional 
expense.  I  have  had  such  cases  in  recent 
years,  especially  on  our  heavier  soils.  Still, 
we  have  to  run  some  risks,  for  without 
risks  nothing  can  be  gained. 

Some  one  proposes  to  make  the  rows  for 
his  early  potatoes  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  plant  two-eye  seed-pieces 
every  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row.  I 
say,  don't.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  hav- 
ing the  rows  so  close.  It  is  too  close  for 
convenient  management  in  cultivation, 
although  it  may  do  when  all  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  hand  and  with  hand-tools. 
Better  have  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
put  reasonably  large  seed-pieces  (say  one 
half  of  a  tuber  if  of  fair  size,  or  a  whole 
tuber  if  below  market  size)  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  That  is  the  way  I 
plant  my  Early  Ohios,  one  of  the  grandest 
sorts  ever  introduced  aud  the  very  earliest 
of  the  really  good  ones.  You  cannot  make 
the  ground  too  rich  for  them.  If  you  plant 
Freeman,  cut  seed  to  single  eye  and  plant 
nine  or  ten  inches  apart.  But  three  feet  is 
a  good  distance  between  the  rows,  no  mat- 
ter what  variety  you  plant.  It  gives  you 
room  enough  for  convenient  cultivation 
until  the  plants  get  nearly  their  full  devel- 
opment. 

Growing  Oxion  Sets.— A  "greenhorn" 
asks  me  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seed 
for  Dutch  sets.  Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  fit  condition  in  spring,  and  the  earlier 
the  better.  The  land  should  be  clean  and 
of  a  rather  sandy  character;  otherwise  it 
will  be  too  much  work  and  trouble  to  take 
up  and  clean  the  sets.  No  need  of  making 
the  land  very  rich.   I  shall  use  this  year 


an  almost  clear  sand,  and  nothing  but  fer- 
tilizers at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre,  with  repeated  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  latter  has  quick  and  decided 
effects  on  onions  in  sandy  soil. 

Wood  Ashes  foe  the  Garden.— The 
"greenhorn"  also  inquires  about  the  quan- 
tity of  ashes  needed  per  square  rod  of 
garden,  and  whether  spring  or  fall  is  the 
better  time  for  application.  The  amount 
needed  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  the  amount  of  other  applications.  I 
am  seldom  afraid  of  using  ashes  too  liber- 
ally except  for  potatoes.  If  the  ashes  are 
leaehed,  you  can  use  them  especially  freely. 
Two  or  three  bushels  per  square  rod  will 
do  no  harm.  Of  leached  ashes,  a  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  or  five  eighths  of  a  bushel 
per  square  rod,  are  considered  a  pretty  good 
dressing,  but  for  ordinary  garden  crops 
you  will  not  miss  it  if  you  apply  a  bushel 
to  the  rod.  You  can  put  it  on  in  spring  or 
fall.  I  usually  make  applications  of  this 
kind  in  spring,  after  plowing  the  ground, 
and  mix  the  materials  with  the  surface  soil 
by  means  of  the  harrow  and  rake. 

Radishes  Under  Glass. — One  of  my 
Mends  complains  that  his  radishes  in  the 
greenhouse,  in  an  average  temperature  of 
fifty-five  degrees,  are  all  running  to  top. 
A  rather  low  temperature,  ranging  from 
forty-five  to  seventy  degrees,  is  all  right 
for  lettuce  and  radishes.  The  trouble  may 
be  that  he  has  planted  too  closely,  with 
soil  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter;  or  per- 
haps he  has  not  the  right  kind.  Any  of 
the  first  early,  turnip-rooted  radishes,  like 
Earliest  Carmine  Turnip,  Carmine  Erfurt, 
Rosy  Gem  of  Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip, 
Philadelphia  White  Box,  Early  Frame,  etc., 
are  good  for  forcing.  So  is  French  Break- 
fast, although  I  never  plant  it,  as  it  has  to 
be  used  just  as  soon  as  of  table  size,  else  it 
will  become  tough  and  unfit  for  use.  Of 
the  long-rooted  varieties,  Cardinal  or  Long 
Scarlet  White  Tip  is  good.  The  latter  needs 
more  space  in  row  and  between  the  rows 
than  the  smaller  turnip-rooted  sorts.  But 
do  not  crowd  any  of  them  unduly.  You 
should  leave  an  inch  space  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows,  and  not  less  than  three 
inches  between  the  rows.  Now,  instead  of 
using  a  rich  mixture  of  loam  and  old  com- 
post, try  sand  with  a  little  old  manure 
mixed  in,  or  if  almost  clear  sand,  apply  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Possibly,  also, 
your  radishes  may  be  too  far  from  the 
glass,  and  consequently  become  "drawn." 
In  large  beds  or  benches  the  distance  from 
the  glass  should  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. But  don't  plant  in  hotbeds  with 
soil  much  below  the  glass,  and  surrounded 
by  high,  board  sides,  or  in  half-filled  boxes 
or  flats,  or  in  benches  with  dark  walls  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  roof.  The  advice  to 
plant  "near  the  glass,"  if  followed,  prevents 
excessive  and  spindling  top  growth. 

Joseph. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  b.  geeex. 


POLLEN. 

Pollen  is  the  dust  or  paste-like  substance 
which  is  produced  by  the  stamens  (male 
organs)  of  the  flower.  It  is  generally  a 
yellowish  powder,  as  it  is  in  the  straw- 
berry, apple,  pear,  plum,  corn,  wheat,  pine 
and  many  other  plants,  but  frequently  it 
is  brownish  in  color.  In  the  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  it  is  yellowish  in  color 
and  rather  sticky,  so  that  it  does  not  easily 
blow  about  in  the  wiud. 

Every  particle  of  pollen  is  as  well  and 
perfectly  formed  as  the  seeds  of  plants,  and 
it  varies  as  much  in  form,  size  and  mark- 
ings as  do  seeds  of  different  plants.  Each 
family  of  plants  has  pollen  of  special  form 
and  with  peculiar  markings,  which  are 
readily  seen  under  a  microscope  magnify- 
ing over  one  hundred  diameters.  By  these 
markings  one  may  know  the  plant  a  given 
pollen  came  from  almost  to  a  certainty. 

It  is  necessary  that  pollen  should  reach 
the  undeveloped  seeds  in  the  flower,  or 
they  will  net  develop ;  aud  generally,  un- 
less seeds  form  in  the  flower,  no  fruit  is 
produced.  This,  however,  is  not  true  in  a 
few  .cases,  as  bananas  and  seedless  oranges 
and  seedless  grapes  produce  very  perfect 
fruit  free  from  seeds. 

Closely  connected  with  the  .seed-vessel 
(ovary),  and  generally  above  it,  is  a  little 
tissue,  especially  adapted  for  catching  and 
holding  the  pollen.  Coming  in  contact 
with  this  part  the  pollen  starts  into  growth, 
sending  out  a  sort  of  root,  which  grows 
down,to  the  seeds  and  fertilizes  them.  This 
act  is  termed  pollenization,  or  fertilization. 
Some  kinds  of  pollen  will  start  into  growth 
on  moist  blotting-paper,  in  something  the 
same  way  that  seeds  would  grow  under 


the  same  circumstances.  Pollen  of  some 
kinds  will  keep  several  weeks,  and  may  be 
carried  long  distances  and  then  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes. 

Extensive  experiments  have  shown  that 
many  plants  are  not  fertile  when  fertilized 
with  their  own  pollen,  yet  they  may  pro- 
duce abundantly  if  fertilized  with  pollen 
from  other  kinds.  Insects,  such  as  bees, 
wasps,  moths  and  others,  thus  are  beneficial 
in  carrying  the  pollen,  which  sticks  to  their 
bodies,  from  one  plant  to  another,  and  so 
mixing  up  varieties  and  encouraging  fruit- 
fulness.  Many  plants  have  pollen  so  light 
that  it  is  easily  distributed  by  the  wind, 
but  in  the  case  of  our  cultivated  fruits  and 
plants  generally  that  have  conspicuous 
flowers,  probably  insects  are  most  largely 
instrumental  in  distributing  pollen,  al- 
though the  wind  undoubtedly  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  some 
of  them. 

Recent  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  have  given  some 
very  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  pear  and  apple  when  ferti- 
lized with  their  own  pollen.  They  seem 
to  explain  why  some  kinds  are  not  fruitful 
when  grown  in  large  blocks  and  not  inter- 
mixed with  other  kinds.  Thus  it  was 
found  that  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Clapp's  Favor- 
ite, Clairgeau,  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Mount 
Vernon,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Superfine, 
Pound,  Howell,  Baussock,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  Bosg,  Jones  Seedling,  Easter  and 
Gray  Doyenne  are  probably  self -sterile ; 
that  is,  any  one  kind  will  not  fruit  well 
when  grown  singly  or  in  large  blocks 
away  from  other  varieties.  Those  that  ap- 
pear to  be  self-fertile  (that  is,  will  fruit 
when  grown  away  from  other  kinds)  are 
White  Doyenne,  Le  Conte,  Kieffier,  Duchess, 
Seekel,  Bufl'um,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Flemish  Beauty  aud  Tyson.  Amongapples, 
Tallman  Sweet,  Spitzenburg,  Northern 
Spy,  Chenango  Strawberry,  Belleflower 
King.  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Rambo, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Norton's  Melon  and 
Primate  were  found  to  be  self-sterile,  while 
Codlin  (partially),  Baldwin  and  Greening 
are  self-fertile. 

These  experiments  were  first  undertaken 
to  determine  why  a  certain  large  Virginia 
orchard  of  all  Bartlett  pears,  planted  many 
years  ago,  was  unfruitful,  while  other  or- 
chards where  varieties  were  very  much 
intermixed  were  very  productive. 

It  is  certain  that  some  varieties  of  grapes 
and  plums  are  unproductive  unless  planted 
near  other  kinds,  and  this  in  the  case  of 
the  plum  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  a 
lack  of  potency  in  its  own  pollen,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  grape  it  has  been  assumed 
that  some  kinds  did  not  produce  enough 
pollen  for  their  own  pistils. 

The  practical  lesson  to  draw  from  these 
experiments  is  a  warning  against  planting 
orchards  in  large  blocks  of  a  single  variety, 
or  planting  a  single  variety  for  family  use. 
They  may  succeed  planted  in  this  way, 
but  are  much  more  certain  if  several  vari- 
eties are  intermixed. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  S131CEL  B.  GREEN. 

Cranberries — Fruit  Varieties. — J.  F.  T., 

Breckenridge,  Mich.,  writes:  "Please  tell  us 
how  cranberries  would  do  on  a  wet,  muck 
swamp  with  little  or  no  sand  or  clay  in  it,  and 
how  to  start  them  (from  seed  or  plants)  and 
when. — — (1)  We  want  information  about  the 
Winter  Banna  apple.  New  Prolific  ipeaeh, 
Clairgeau  de  Nantes  pear  and  Saratoga  plum. 
(2)  What  variety  of  quince  would  you  recom- 
mend for  central  Michigan,  southern  penin- 
sula, and  how  to  propagate?  (3)  How  will 
fruit-trees  do  in  a  plain  muck,  about  a  foot  or 
two  deep  clay  loam  subsoil?  (4)  Is  the  Crosby 
peach,  or  any  other  kind,  frost-proof?  (5)  Are 
there  any  kinds  of  sweet  cherries  that  will 
succeed  well  in  this  locality?  (6)  Please  ex- 
plain root-grafting  thoroughly  for  a  green 
hand,  and  what  to  use  it  on." 

Reply:— It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  how 
cranberries  would  do  on  the  swamp  land  you 
describe.  If  wild  cranberries  now  grow  on 
any  part  of  it,  you  may  be  very  sure  they  will 
do  much  better  if  properly  cultivated.  The 
most  profitable  cranberry  beds  are  those  which 
have  a  supply  of  water  that  may  be  controlled 
at  will,  thus  permitting  the  flooding  of  them 
to  prevent  frosts  and  threatened  attacks  of  in- 
sects. But  there  are  many  cranberry  beds 
that  have  yielded  large  crops  for  many  years 
which  have  no  controllable  water  supply. 
The  latter  are  generally  made  by  plowiug  and 
cultivating  the  surface  of  the  bog,  if  it  will 
bear  up  a  team,  or  else  preparing' the  surface 
by  band  labor.  If  the  water  stands  on  your 
swamp  land  a  large  part  of  the  summer,  it 
is  not  likels*  to  do  well  in  cranberries  unless 
drained  so  as  to  lower  the  water-level  to  about 
six  inches  or  a  foot  below  the  surface.  Prob- 
ably some  small  part  of  your  swamp  could  be 
prepared  without  much  labor.  If  so,  your 
safest  plan  would  be  to  plant  a  trial  bedthis 
season.  For  this  purpose  you  may  use  plants 
from  some  fruitful  bog  near  by,  or  buy  them 
of  nurserymen.  They  cost  but  little.  If  the 
land  is  in  good  condition,  cuttings  will  grow 
nearly  as  well  as  rooted  vines.  In  planting, 
set  one  foot  apart  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The 
vines  may  be  cut  up  and  several  cuttings  put 
in  each  place  with  a  dibber;  or,  commencing 
with  along  vine,  press  it  into  the  ground 
about  three  inches  at  intervals  of  one  foot. 
Hreat  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  have 
the  bed  in  best  condition  wben  planting,  and 
extra  clean  cultivation  should  be  given  the 
growing  plants.  Before  attempting  much  in 
this  line, .vou  bad  better  get  some  good  book 
on  the  subject ;  Webb's  "Cape  Cod  Cranberries" 


is  full  of  good  points.  (1)  I  do  not  know 

about  the  Winter  Banna  apple  or  the  New 
Prolific  peach,  but  think  them  novelties  about 
which  little  is  known  by  any  one  except  the 
originators  and  Introducers.  -Clairgeau  de 
Nantes  pear,' which  is  more  commonTy'known 
as  Beurre  Clairgeau,  is  a  very  popular  variety, 
wnich  ripens  in  October  and  will  keep  into 
December;  tree  vigorous  and  productive; 
highly  esteemed  for  marketing.  The  Saratoga 
plum  is  a  new  red  variety,  -and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  plant  largely  of  it  until  it  has  had  a 
longer  trial.  (2)  I  think  there  is  probably  no 
quince  that  gives  better  returns  than  the 
Orange,  but  Meech's  Prolific  is  also  a  good 
kind.  (3J  It  is  not  a  favorable  location  for 
any  of  the  tree  fruits.  Pears  might  do  well 
there  if  it  was  well  drained,  hut  I  would  be 
afraid  that  they  would  blight  badly.  Currants 
might  do  very  well  on  it.  (4)  It  is  not  frost- 
proof, nor  is  any  other  kind-  of  peach,  but  it 
has  withstood  the  severe  cold  of  Massachu- 
setts and  other  sections  better  than  any  other 
variety.  (61  In  planting  cherries;  it  would  be 
well  to  include  quite  an  extended  list  of  the 
best  varieties,  including  some  sweet  kinds. 
While  the  latter  are  not  such  reliable  croppers 
as  the  sour  kinds,  yet  when  they  do  yield  a 
crop  the  prices  are  generally  high  enough  to 
make  them  profitable.  The  most  profitable 
market  kinds  are  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon 
and  Downer.  (6)  Root-grafting  is  done  in  the 
winter  to  increase  apple,  pear,  plum,  quince, 
etc.  It  consists  simply  in  grafting  small  seed- 
ling roots  with  the  desired  kinds.  As  it  is  an 
operaffon  especially  adapted  to  the  winter 
months,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  explain  it 
in  full  at  this  season,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so  in  the  autumn.  Quinces  are  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings  and  root-grafting  on  the  apple. 
The  latter  method  is  very  certain  and  rapid. 
It  consists  in  grafting  a  quince  cutting  onto  a 
piece  of  apple  root  about  two  inches  long  and 
the  size  of  the  cutting,  or  even  smaller.  The 
only  use  of  the  apple  is  to  supply  the  cutting 
with  nourishment  until  it  has  roots  of  its 
own.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  the  cut- 
tings are  dug  and  the  apple  roots  broken  off. 

Diseased  Plums.- P.  P.,  FairHaven.Minn., 
writes :  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  plum- 
trees?  "  Quite  often  they  are  full  of  bloom  and 
bid  fair  to  bear  well,  when  lo,  what  ought  to 
be  a  plum  is  a  large,  spongy  mass,  swelling  out 
in  a  few  days  to  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
a  plum.  Often  the  small  leaves  and  twigs 
swell  in  the  same  manner.  These  swellings 
soon  dry  up,  leaving  the  trees  unsightly  and 
unthrifty  for  the  seasou.  Have  sometimes 
found  a  worm  in  the  center  of  the  swollen 
plum,  but  often  nothing.  Is  the  cause  known, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?" 

Reply":— The  swellings  are  caused  by  a  fun- 
gus growth  (Taphrina  prunii)  which  is  sup- 
posed to  live  over  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  ft 
shows  itself,  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  by 
the  abnormal  swelling  of  the  fruit,  which  be- 
comes large  and  bladdery  by  the  first  of  June. 
This  disease  does  not  spread  rapidly,  but  Is 
rather  confined  to  certain  trees.  Some  vari- 
eties are  much  more  subject  to  it  than  others, 
and  when  a  tree  becomes  diseased  it  is  apt  to 
remain  so  several  years.  The  treatment  of  it 
should  consist  in  cutting  and  burning  the  in- 
fected parts.  In  doing  this,  cut  considerably 
below  the  place  where  the  disease  shows 
plainly,  so  as  to  take  off  the  parts  of  it  that., 
may  be  inside  the  wood  and  not  visible.  This 
treatment  has  often  resulted  in  much  benefit. 

Mildew  on  Gooseberries — To  Destroy 
Black  Ants.— D.  K.,  Provo  City,  Utah.  The 
most  effective  remedy  for  mildew  on  goose- 
berries is  found  in  spraying  the  leaves,  about 
once  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  from  the  time 
they  appear,  with  a  solution  of  one  half  ounce 
of  liver  of  sulphur  (potassium  sulphide)  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  Liver  of  sulphur  difc 
solves  easily  in  hot  water.  Of  course,  good 
culture  in  good  soil  will  work  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  bushes, 
and  so  make  them  less  liable  to,  disease.- — 
Ants;  gophers,  moles  and  other  vermin  are 
readily  and  surely  driven  from  their  haunts 
by  pouring  about  a  teaspoonful  of  bisulDhide 
of  carbon  into  small  holes  made  in  the  ground 
near  them.  This  substance  is  very  noxious 
and  poisonous  to  animal  life,  but  not  danger- 
ous to  use  if  kept  from  fire.  It  is,  however,  as 
explosive  as  gasoline.  Its  peculiar  odor  will 
penetrate  the  soil  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  it  is  applied.  Both  of  the  chem- 
icals recommended  above  are  very  cheap,  and 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  each  is  all  that  is  necr 
essary  for  trial. 

Farmers,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  investi- 
gate farming  by  irrigation  in  Colorado ;  it  gives 
largest  crops  with  absolute  certainty.  See 
add.  of  Toltec  Co.  in  this  issue. 
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CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. "  i " 

BOOMERS,  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO 

99  W.WaterSt..  i>  YK  ACUSEi N/Y 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL/S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
WILLIAM  STAHL 
EVAPORATOR  C0MPT, 
QUUfCY,  ELL. 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

II  W  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

"  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  aliai  avnd  prlcei.  IUaatrited  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTMTCB  IKON  WORKS  CO,  Clnclan.U,  O. 
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THE  BLACK  PEPSIN  FRAUD. 

The  selling  of  cheese  and  butter  mixed 
to  make  enormous  yields  of  butter  per 
cow,  per  day,  may  be  a  rational  trick  for 

,  breeders,  but  the  honest  old  farmer  should 
not  be  caught  and  sacrificed  in  that  way. 
There  should  be  a  few  worthy  candidates 
found  on  earth  to  supply  heaven  with  in 
future,  and  it  has  been  expected  for  many 
years  past  that  the  great  bulk  of  them 
would  have  to  be  gathered  from  agricultural 
ranks.  Let  us  all  attempt  to  retain  this 
high  estimate  of  agricultural  character, 
and  not  sink  to  the  low  level  of  others  who 
were  aptly  described  the  other  day  by  two 
gentlemen  strolling  around  the  streets  of 
a  strange  village  to  pass  away  or  kill  a 
little  time.  They  chanced  to  pass  through 
the  cemetery  of  the  place,  and  were  amused 

_,in  reading  epitaphs  upon  the  tombstones. 

'  One  of  them  came  to  this: 
"Here  lies  the  remains  of 
yer  and  an  honest  man." 

"Hello,  Robert,  what  made  them  bury 
two  .fellows  in  this  one  grave?" 

Our  national  department  of  agriculture 
is  now  attempting  to  find  out  the  true 
extent  and  use  of  black  pepsin  in  cream 
and  milk,  for  the  fraudulent  increase  ol 
butter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  credit 
of  agriculture  that  no  such  vile  stuff  will 
be  found  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  any 
farmer.  The  use  of  black  pepsin  must 
operate  on  milk  and  cream  similar  to 
rennet  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
to  combine  all  the  solids  of  milk,  both 
casein  and  butter  fat.  I  do  not  be= 
lieve  a  good-tasting,  good-flavored  quality 
of  sueh  butter  was  ever  made. 

We  have  enough  to  blacken  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  dairy  product  in  shouldering 
the  sin  of  manufacture  of  poor  genuine 
butter,  and  to  have  to  be  compelled  to  fight 
another  enemy  of  honest  goods  of  this 

I  nature  is  hard  to  bear.  When  parties  ad- 
vertise to  double  or  treble  your  yield  of 
butter,  before  you  buy  a  recipe  for  it  take 
down  your  little  old  Testament  and  see  if 
you  can  find  the  page  or  verse  that  advises 
any  such  thing.  Don't  hope  for  riches  to 
come  in  that  manner,  but  do  accept  the 
most  practical  economies  of  the  dairy  and 
increase  your  feed  at  lesser  cost,  and  also 
advance  the  cream  qualities  of  your  cows. 
— H.  Talcotl,  in  American  Creamery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Oklahoma.— The  many  letters  re- 
ceived show  that  the  Farm  and  Fireside  cir- 
culates everywhere,  and  we  hope  it  has  a 
large  circulation  here,  and  that  a  fair  amount 
of  space  will  be  given  to  the  further  west 
farming,  for  the  conditions  are  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  prevailing  in  the  middle 
states,  and  even  in  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  West.  If  eastern  papers  will  give  more  at- 
tention in  this  way,  thousands  more  would  be 
glad  to  continue  with  the  papers  of  their 
"childhood's  home."  As  a  whole  the  season 
since  October  has  been  a  favorable  one  in  this 
newest  Oklahoma,  though  for  three  weeks 
past  there  have  been  some  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  portions  of  the  territory,  notably  a 
week  with  very  high  temperature,  ranging  up 
to  102  degrees ;  then  two  weeks  in  which  the 
freezing  point  has  been  registered  twice.  This, 
coupled  with  high  winds  and  but  slight  rain- 
fall in  some  portions,  has  for  the  time  checked 
the  otherwise  rapid  growth  of  crops  and  seri- 
ously injured  some  of  them.  In  this  (Blaine) 
county  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain  thus  far, 
and  May  1st,  which  was  about  as  soon  as  the 
first  white  settlers  last  year  could  commence 
turning  sod,  this  year  finds  nearly  all  planting 
done  and  early  corn  cultivated  the  second 
time.  As  early  breaking  has  proved  so  much 

 ,  a  lawr=>    better  than  late  for  wheat,  judging  by  present 

abearance,  the  new  sod  from  this  time  on  will 
be~  turned  for  winter  wheat.  We  receive 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  new  lands  to  be 
opened.  Briefly,  the  eastern  part  is  as  line 
farming  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  West, 
while  the  extreme  western  portion  will,  from 
2ack  of  rainfall,  only  be  a  grazing  section.  As 
a  whole-they  will  compare  well  with  those  of 
eastern  and  central  Kansas.  Those  not  famil- 
iar with  western  conditions  should  see  and 
study  the  country  for  themselves,  and  not 
trust  in  any  way  to  land  agents.  They  can 
help  you  but  little  in  seeming  a»home,  and  it 
is  generally  money  thrown  away  to  deal  with 
them.  If  you  like  the  West  you  can  be  satis- 
fied here,  but  the  conditions  of  climate, 
weather,  soil  and  crops  are  so  different  from 
the  East  that  we  say  to  everyone,  "See  for 
yourself. "  Thirty  days'  notice  of  opening 
will  be  given  by  the  president,  and  it  is  even 
at  this  writing  too  late  for  a  crop  this  year. 
It  should  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  open 
I.I^rch  1st.  This  is  the  northeastern  of  the 
new  counties  of  the  Cheyenne  reservation 
opened  April  19,  1S92,  and  now  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  we,  as  a  simple  country  neighbor- 
hood, without  any  town  to  boom  us,  have  had 
all  the  time  good  society,  Sunday-school,  tri- 
weekly mail,  day  school  all  winter,  and  now  a 
nearly  completed  $800  church,  with  regular 
services,  with  farm-houses  on  every  quarter 
section.  J.  M.  R. 

Winview,  Okla. 


THE  FARM  SURVEY. 

Many  farmers  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much  land  they  have.  When  asked  the 
area  of  their  farms,  they  reply,  "About  six- 
ty or  seventy  acres,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  measure  land  by  pacing  it.  Pace 
as  man  may,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  far 
out  of  the  way,  far  from  the  actual  area. 

It  pays  to  be  exact  about  many  things,  and 
certainly  in  the  measurement  of  land  on 
which  taxes  are  paid.  If  a  farmer  paces  his 
land  and  finds  about  sixty  acres,  he  thinks 
naturally  that  he  has  a  little  more,  perhaps 
five  acres,  for  he  has  not  taken  into  account 
in  his  pacing  some  irregularities,  corners, 
and  so  forth.  Most  farmers  appear  to  for- 
get that  they  might  "overpace,"  step  too 
wide,  and  hence  reckon  up  more  acres  than 
they  have. 

An  actual  ease  may  illustrate :  A  farmer 
offered  to  sell  his  farm  of  eighty-five  acres 
for  $100  an  acre,  or  §8,500.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  farmer,  when  asked  about 
the  area  of  the  farm — the  exact  area — was 
ke  sure  that  there  was  what  he  claimed, 
replied :  "Yes,  I've  paced-it  many  a  time." 

This  decided  the  buyer  to  have  it  sur- 
veyed, and  it  proved  that  the  farm  con- 
tained only  a  fraction  over  seventy-four 
acres.  The  farmer  was  over  a  thousand 
dollars  poorer  than  he  thought  he  was. 
He  had  received  the  price  of  his  land  and 
yet  he  was  dissappointed,  for  he  expected 
to  have  a  thousand  dollars  more. 

It  is  economy  to  have  the  farm  surveyed. 
Have  a  plat  made  of  it  and  use  it  to  plan 
the  work  of  the  farm,  making  a  new  plat 
every  year,  and  marking  upon  it  the  crops 
id  their  rotation.  The  farmer  may  make 
is  own  copy  by  tracing.  This  plan  pro- 
ides  for  a  sure  record  of  all  operations  on 
le  farm  every  year. 

George  Appleton. 


From  Missouri.— We  are  located  about 
twenty  miles  from  Iowa  and  forty  miles  from 
Illinois.  This  is  as  fine  a  blue-grass  country 
as  the  best  of  Kentucky  or  Ohio.  Our  prairie 
land  is  good;  our  hill  land  makes  fine  pas- 
ture, and  our  river  bottom  land  is  as  fertile  as 
any  soil  in  the  United  States,  and  can  be 
bought  at  prices  that  will  yield  from  twenty 

to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  Investment.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  slavery  southern  farmers 
would  not  settle  here  because  it  was  too  close 
to  free  states  to  keep  their  slaves.  Northern 
farmers' prejudice  against  a  slave  state  kept 
them  away,  and  this  section  was  passed  by. 
Here  is  a  rich  agricultural  country  midway 
between  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  St. 
Louis,  with  good  railroad  facilities  for  ship- 
ping stock  and  grain;  where  hot  winds  and 
grasshoppers  have  never  visited,  and  land  can 
be  bought  for  one  half  the  price  it  is  selling 
for  in  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Iowa.  M.  L.  C. 
Queen  City,  Mo. 


From  Pennsylvania.— Franklin  county, 
with  a  population  of  51,500,  lies  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Good  land  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $60  to  S100  per  acre.  This 
county  is  a  very  good  farming  district.  Wages 
are  dull;  laboring  men  get  from  75  cents  to 
$1.25  per  day,  or  $10  to  $12  per  month.  Small 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  raised.  Last  year  our 
crops  were  good,  with  the  exception  of  pota- 
toes. Our  main  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  hay.  Wheat  is  selling  at  70  cents ;  oats, 
32  cents;  corn,  45  cents  per  bushel;  hay,  per 
ton,  $12;  pork,  per  hundred  weight,  $10;  eggs, 
per  dozen,  13  cents;  butter,  per  pound,  22  cents. 
We  have  a  very  healthful  climate.  Pleasure 
resorts  are  numerous.  J.  H.  L.  W. 

Lemaster,  Pa. 


♦  Alfred  Peats  ♦ 

•  WALL  PAPER ; 
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Send  sc  for  postage  on  100  beautiful  sam- 
ples and  our  guide,  "How  to  Paper  and 
Economy  in  Home  Decoration,"  will 
be  sent  FREE.  Handsome  Gold  Parlor 
Paper  lo,  12  1-2,  15c  per  roll,  all  with  wide 
borders  and  ceilings  to  match.  Good  Gold 
Paper,  sc  to  oc.  Paperhangers'  sample 
books,  $1.00. 

Send  to  the  nearest  address. 
ALFRED  PEATS,  Wall  Paper  flerchant, 
135-138  W.  Madison  St       30-33  W.  Thirteenth  St. 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  SWEAR  OFF 

using  tobacco,  if  you  will  take  NO-TO-BAC, 
the  wonderful,  harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco- 
habit  cure ;  it  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  the  man 
who  wants  to  quit  will  find  in  NO-TO-BAC  a 
permanent  cure.  Sold  by  druggists.  Send  for 
book  titled,  "Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smofee 
your  Life  Away,"  mailed  free.  Address  THE 
STERLING  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  763,  Indiana 
Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 


p\/C*G  WANT  A  FARM  a 

g  T  CO       IN  THE  WEST. 
SPWell,  the  new  paper  issued  by  fUe  j 

^CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  R.  R.2 

P  called  the  WESTERN  SETTLER3 

w  tells  all  about  it  and  will  be  sent  FREEa 

w  Address  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Geo.  Tlcktt  and  Passenger  AsSM,2 
K       Cblcago,  Boot  bland  and  PacIBo  KaUroadVCMeago,  til.'  3 


PATENTS 


LEHMASN.  PATTISOS  &  NESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.  Sendforcirculars. 


WALLPAPERS 


The  handsomest  designs 
at  lowest  priceB.  From 
-  3^c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  100 
samples  for  8c.  Window  shades,  spring  rollers,  all  colors, 
35c.  H.  THOMAS  &  BR0..  927  Market  Si.,  Pbilada.,  Pa. 


ROSS 


\  Ensilage 
)  Masticators. 

CATALOGUB  FREE. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Every  Man  whose  watch 
has  been  rung  out  of  the  bow 
(ring),  by  a  pickpocket, 

Every  Man  whose  watch 
has  been  damaged  by  drop- 
ping out  of  the  bow,  and 

Every  Man  of  sense  who 
merely  compares  the  old  pull- 
out  bow  and  the  new 


will  exclaim:  "Ought  to  have 
been  made  long  ago ! " 

Itcan't  be  twisted  off  thecase. 
Can  only  be  had  with  Jas.  Boss 
Filled  and  othercases  stamped 
with  this  trade  mark  tES? 


Ask  your  jeweler  for  pamphlet. 


Keystone  Watch  Case  Co., 
Philadelphia. 


500  FARMS  FOR  SALE  AND  TRADE 

Send  5  cts.  in  6tamps  for  list  and  terms  to 
JOSEPH  POLLARD,  Jr.,  Washington,  la. 


TARM  FOR  SALE.  A  small  farm  of  sixty-four  acres  within 
■  5  miles  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Elegant  new  residenco, 
good  water,  good  land  in  good  condition.  Land  hep 
trebled  in  value  within  four  years  and  is  constantly  ad* 
vancing.  Address  Wm.  M.  Ellison,  "West  End,  Fairfax  Co,  Va, 


£b|  |T  ^  LTT  H  r<'"  J,"1V"1   v  tbe  Pure  iir  •LD'-1  l7ijP'-'i"Ij  Climate  o£  Florida. 

f<t  <£  tit  111  f  A  I  T*  LJ  in  culture  of  Pineapples  .Bananas, 
f  f  ¥  W  tAL  I  n  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Pomeloa, 
HAT  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  SUCH  A.  u  A  DDIMrCC 
COMBINATION?  NOTHING  SHORT  OF  HArrIN  t&§ 
For  Sample  Copvof  "  PABOR  LAKE  PINEAPPLE,"  FULL  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT  THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  writs  to 

W.  E.  PABOR,  Manager,  AVON  PARK,  FLORIDA. 


OREGON 


THE  PARADISE 
OF  FARMERS 


Mild  and  equable  climate,  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  no  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards or  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 
Certain  and  abundant  crops  of  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and.  vegetables.  No 
failure  of  crops  has  ever  been  known. 

Full  information  furnished  free  by  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Mention  this  paper. 


of 
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by  IKEIGATIOS. 

Government  lands  in 
southern  Colorado  now 
open  to  entry  or  purchase 
under  TJ.  S.  laws,  with 
abundant  and  certain  wa- 
ter supply  from  two  riv- 
ers, backed  by  immense 
reservoirs  and  canals  now 
ready  for  use.  Home 
markets,  highest  prices. 
Healthful  climate:  all 
sunshine;  no  floods;  no 
droughts;  no  crop  fail- 
ures; absolute  success. 
Settlers  or  colonies  will 
be  assisted  to  locate  on 
these  lands  by  applying  to 

The  TOLTEC  CANAL  CO. 

ANTONITO,  COL. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CA.CTTIO.V.— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
Gam  and  a  Delicious  Remedy 
for  -IndlgreHtion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


GARRIAOi 


SPECIAL  D1DV 
SALE  OF  BAD  I 

From  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  of  Charge  in  the  U.  S 
Prices  awav  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
catalogue  FREE.  C1IAS.  RAISER.  Mir., 
63-61  Ciybourn  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
»         57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  Mall  Free  their  newly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  Uni- 
forms ajid  Equipments.    400  Fine  II- 
lustrations,   describing   every  article  ' 
required   by  Bands  or   Drum  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exerciser  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 

"SPORTSMAN  BUY  THE  AUTOMATIC  FISHER." 


For  brook,  river,  or  sea  fishing.  Made  of  brass,  nickle  plated. — 
Takes  place  of  sinker  on  fish  line.  Has  strong  spring  trigger 
eo  arranged  that  the  bite  of  a  fish  jerks  hook  into  its  jaws, 
catches  him  erery  time.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Samples 
by  mail,  30  cents;  5  for  Si.  Catalogue,  guns,  revolvers, 
Violins,  organs,  Magic  Tricks,  free. 

BATES  %  CO.,  74  PEARL  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 

Bicycles,  Lace  Curtains, 
Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
Banjos,  Guitars, 
Mandolins, 

and  a  hundred  other  articles. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

GfMtCbinaTMCfl.,3^^- 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN 
EXPERT  AT  FIGURES, 

or,  Rowland's  Compendium  of  Business  Point* 
ersfor  Everybody, — An  invaluable  book  for 
the  vest  pocket;  size  inches;  contain- 

ing t  be  most  concise  business  methods,  quick- 
est ways  to  add,  multiply,  divide,  compute* 
interest,  discount  bills,  average  accounts,  etc. „ 
known.  Tables,  etc.  Arranged  to  b  e  within 
the  comprehension  of  all.  Limp  cloth  bind- 
ing. Mailed  for  25c  Postage  stampstaken. 
Agents  wanted.  Writeforconfidentialtenni. 
W.  D.  Rowland,  8£i  Warren  St„NewTork. 


CELLAR  STEPS  NO  MORE. 

A  Kitchen  Safe  with  con- 
tents, instantly  lowered  into 
cellar.  It  comes  up  of  its  own 
accord.  It  can  be  operated  any- 
where in  the  room  floor,  and  in 
those  carpeted,  and  no  obstruc- 
tion. A  child  can  operate  it.  It 
is  neat  and  very  durable.  Also 
a  Refrigerator  without  Ice, 
and  Dumb  Waiters.  Address 

AURORA  SAFE  AND  WAITER  CO. 

Box  (109,    Aurora,  Ind. 


Beautify  Your  Borne  with 

New  Wall  Paper 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  samples  ever  is- 
sued sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  8ciwhieh  covers  ■ 
postage  only.  Deduct  postage  when  ordering. 
-    -    GUARANTEED   -  - 
To  HANG  WELL  and  WEAR  EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

Good  Papers,  3,4c.  per  Roll;  Gilt  Papers. 
6,  6c.  per  Roll ;  Embossed  Gilts,  8, 10c.  and 
up.  Much  BORDERS  to  match,  lc  Yard. 

18-inch  BORDERS  to  match,  3c.  Yard. 
H.  CADY,  305  High  St.,  Providence,  R. 


Mention  this  paper. 


STEEL 
AXLES 


?ROW  AND|  P  12 

J  WIDE  TIRES.y  STYLES. 

f  Two  and  Four  Wheels.  $25.Upwaboj 
■"write  for  circulars,  r 

'AND  SAY  WHAT  YOU  NEED. 

J40B5QN  &CO.,XATA(yixf!ft. 


EDUCATION    I  TV   AGRICULTURE  I 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COI/UMBTJS,  OHIO. 

Instruction  in  Soils,  Tillage,  Stock  Kaising,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Botany.  Horti- 
culture, Entomology,  and  the  general  sciences  related  to  agriculture.  Expenses  low.  Every  county  in  Ohio 
entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in  the  short  course  in  agriculture.   Catalogues  6ent  on  application. 


Kneelands 
Crystal 
Creamery 


Only  Creamery 


with 


Glass  Milk  Cans 

and 

Steel  Plate  Water  Tanks 
CREAM  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Practicable,  Durable,  Simple,  Perfect,  Profitable.  Non-rusting, 
Non-corrosive,  no  Leaking.  Sediment  removed  by  bottom  skim- 
ming. No  dipping  or  slopping  of  milk  or  cream.  Glass  cans 
give  more  and  better  cream  and  butter.  A  perfect 
Separator "  for  small  dairies.   Send  for  catalogues  to 

Crystal  Creamery  Co., 

40  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CIHCINNATI)  OHIO. 


You 
should  order 
no  BUGGIES, 

*x;<$Fade440.  carriages, 

WAGONS  or  HARNESS 
Vfy^O"'         from  any  one  until  you  have  seen 
o  <^  ourNewGrandCatalogueforl893,which 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address.    It  shows  over 
one  hundred  new  styles,  with  prices  of  vehicles 
ranging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  from  $5 upward. 
P'F    3)  Jr^Our  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  warranted  for  two 
^<Ma       years,  and  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  years.  We  are 
recognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations.    Examine  our 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago.  The  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  that  sell  their  entire  output  direct  to  the  consumer. 

? ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  C0.Bl^^^»uuifCT^Ciiiciimati,  0. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  15,  1893. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


ROUP  AND  GAPES. 

Roup  in  winter  and  spring  de- 
stroys the  adults,  while  gapes 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
makes  havoc  with  the  young 
chicks.  The  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  curing  diseases  of 
poultry  is  that  the  "numbers"  are  to  be 
met  with.  That  is,  where  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  handle  and  treat  one  or  two  sick 
fowls,  the  cost  of  such  work,  in  the  be- 
stowal of  labor  and  time  on  a  whole  flock 
or  brood,  will  be  too  great  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  birds ;  hence,  in  treating 
such  diseases  as  roup  or  gapes,  the  only 
methods  that  can  be  used  are  such  as  will 
permit  of  attempting  the  use  of  remedies 
as  a  whole,  and  in  administering  them  by 
admixture  with  the  food  or  drink. 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  are  mentioned 
to  us  by  our  readers,  and  of  which  the 
greater  number  of  inquiries  are  made,  the 
roup  stands  first.  It  is  a  disease  which 
covers  a  great  many  ills,  but  it  is  used  prin- 
cipally to  designate  that  form  of  disease  in 
which  the  bird  really  has  scrofula,  or  tuber- 
cular consumption,  not  only  an  offensive 
odor  resulting,  but  the  disease  is  commu- 
nicated to  other  members  of  the  flock. 
Catarrh,  canker,  croup  and  other  forms  of 
diseases  resultant  from  "catching  cold," 
also  come  under  the  term  roup.  To  at- 
tempt a  cure  means  more  work  than  can 
be  given  with  the  malignant  roup,  but  the* 
canker,  bronchial  affections,  swollen 
eyes,  etc.,  may  often  be  treated 
successfully,  many  remedies  having 
frequently  been  given  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  best  preventive  is  air- 
slaked  lime,  used  freely  over  the  floor 
and  yards.  If  an  ounce  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  is  intimately  mixed  with 
a  peck  of  air-slaked  lime,  it  will  be 
much  more  efficacious.  When  a  flock 
of  fowls  remain  ill  for  weeks  and  do 
not  show  signs  of  improvement,  the 
ax  or  hatchet  should  be  applied. 

Gapes  in  little  chicks  is  another 
difficulty  which  demands  much  more 
labor  than  can  be  bestowed  on  a  few 
broods.  The  best  preventive  is  the  lime 
and  turpentine,  as  suggested  above, 
and  if  the  ground  is  kept  clean  by  turn- 
ing the  soil  under  occasionally,  with 
an  application  of  lime  made  at  least 
once  a  week,  there  will  be  but  little 
danger  of  gapes  appearing.  In  fact, 
it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  aim  to  pre- 
vent diseases  than  to  rely  upon  the 
making  of  cures  afterward. 

The  work  of  prevention  should 
begin  early  in  the  season.  After  the 
chicks  have  reached  a  suitable  age  and  have 
been  shipped  to  market,  the  proper  plan  is 
then  to  apply  lime,  spade  the  ground,  and 
apply  lime  again.  In  this  way  disease  is 
destroyed,  and  if  the  work  is  repeated  in 
the  following  spring,  before  the  chicks  are 
hatched,  the  liability  of  loss  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  as  it  is  much  less 
laborious  to  do  this  than  to  treat  for  dis- 
eases, we  trust  the  readers  will  give  the 
subject  their  consideration. 

CONDITION  POWDERS. 

It  is  unwise  to  use  condition  powders 
continually  if  the  birds  are  healthy  and  in 
good  condition.  In  fact,  condition  powders 
are  intended  for  a  different  purpose.  If  the 
hens  are  not  thrifty,  or  fail  to  come  up  to 
expectations,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  use 
condition  powders  that  have  been  tried, 
and  which  ars  known  to  be  reliable,  but  it 
is  incorrect  to  make  such  things  a  portion^ 
of  the  daily  ration.  It  is  an  old  rule  to  "let 
well  enough  alone,"  and  if  the  food  is  giv- 
ing good  results,  nothing  else  is  needed; 
but  if  the  hens  require  it,  the  use  of  con- 
dition powders  is  proper. 

YOUNG  GUINEAS. 

Hatch  the  young  guineas  now,  but  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
tender  when  just  out  of  the  shells,  and 
must  be  kept  in  a  dry  location.  They 
feather  very  rapidly  and  will  soon  droop  if 
they  are  not  fed  regularly.  As  much  as 
five  meals  per  day  will  not  be  too  many 
for  them  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  an- 
imal food  of  some  kind  should  be  allowed 
at  least  once  a  day. 


WARMTH  IN  BROODERS. 

No  matter  how  well  the  chicks  in  the 
brooders  may  be  fed,  the  lack  of  warmth  at 
night  will  cause  them  to  droop.  Most  per- 
sons suppose  that  the  brooders  may  be  too 
warm  and  that  the  chicks  will  suffocate, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  young  chicks  are 
injured  by  too  much  warmth.  At  least,  90 
degrees  of  heat  should  be  found  on  the 
edges  of  the  brooder,  and  as  much  as  95 
degrees  should  exist  at  the  center.  This 
prevents  the  chicks  from  crowding,  which 
always  happens  if  the  heat  is  low ;  but  if 
the  brooder  is  very  warm  at  the  center,  the 
chicks  will  spread  out  under  the  brooder 
and  be  more  comfortable.  If  in  doubt  at 
any  time  in  regard  to  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  to  have  in  a  brooder,  it  will  be  safe  to 
give  too  much  heat  rather  than  too  little, 
for  if  the  brooder  is  too  warm  the  chicks 
can  easily  secure  a  cooler  location  near  the 
edge,  but  if  too  cool  under  the  brooder  they 
Trill  crowd  until  some  of  them  are  crushed 
to  death. 

A  TOBACCO-CAN  DRiN KING-VESSEL,  ~~ 

The  illustration  of  a  drinking-fountain 
is  from  a  desigrrsent  us  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Davis, 
Massachusetts.  In  describing  it  in  de- 
tail he  says:  "Get  a  fine-cut  tobacco-pail 
with  a  cover,  which  can  be  bought  for  ten 
cents,  and  clean  it  thoroughly.  Saw  a  hole 
about  three  by  five  inches,  the  bottom  of 
which  should  be  about  four  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
hoop-iron,  about  six  inches  long,  and  screw 
it  into  the  pail  just  above  the  hole,  one 
screw  in  each  stave  that  is  sawed  off,  which 
keeps  the  pail  in  shape  and  prevents  it 
from  warping.   Take  the  coyer  next,  and 


3.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  half  over 
three  times  a  week. 

4.  Keep  them  cool,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

5.  Use  only  fresh  eggs,  as  one  stale  egg 
may  injure  the  others. 


Dr.  Shoop,  Racine,  Wis.,  Cares 

Dyspepsia  and  Chronic  Xervous  diseases.  Dr. 
Snoop's  Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic, 
through  a  newly  discovered  principle,  cures 
stomach,  liver  and  kidney  diseases,  by  its 
action  upon  the  nerves  that  govern  these 
organs.  Book  and  samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 
Address  Bos  B. 


TOBACCO-CAX  DRIXKIXG-YESSEL. 

nail  on  two  cleats  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood  to  hold  it  in  shape,  and  the  fountain 
will  be  complete,  costing  almost  nothing. 
It  will  be  easy  to  clean,  and  prevents  chicks 
from  getting  wet.  The  hole  may  be  cut 
higher  up  or  lower,  as  preferred,  and  the 
can  may  be  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  hung  up, 
or  simply  placed  in  the  yard." 


MARKET  BREEDS. 

It  is  not  the  large  breeds  that  are  the 
most  suitable  for  market,  as  the  buyers 
prefer  medium-sized  carcasses.  The  require- 
ments in  many  markets  are  yellow  legs  and 
yellow  skin,  with  plump  bodies,  the  breast 
containing  an  abundance  of  meat.  Some 
breeds  that  are  suitable  in  the  color  of 
legs  and  skin  may  be  deficient  in  breast 
meat,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
select  a  strictly  market  breed  which  is  sure 
to  come  up  to  all  the  requirements. 

Hardiness  is  the  most  important  requisite 
in  a  breed,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  birds 
escape  all  those  drawbacks  which  may 
tend  to  retard  its  progress.  For  that  rea- 
son a  great  majority  of  farmers  are  partial 
to  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are  considered  the 
best  market  breeds,  not  that  they  possess 
the  most  perfect  carcasses  for  that  purpose, 
but  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
chicks  of  those  breeds  can  be  raised  to  a 
marketable  age,  which  is  really  the  most 
important  matter  in  raising  fowls  to  sell. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  have  often  given  replies  to  inquiries 
in  regard  to  how  best  to  preserve  eggs,  and 
though  many  methods  are  given,  yet  the 
following  rules  will  enable  one  to  keep  eggs 
from  three  to  four  months  if  followed : 

1.  The  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males. 

2.  Keep  the  eggs  on  racks,  using  no  pack- 
ing material, 


RESTING  THE  LAYERS. 

When  the  hens  begin  to  fall  off  in  «ggs  it 
is  best  for  them  to  sit  for  a  week  or  two. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  recuperation,  and 
if  a  hen  is  prevented  from  sitting  she  will 
lay  but  few  eggs  before  she  may  begin  sit- 
ting again.  If  the  hens  are  to  be  invigor- 
ated and  made  to  begin  laying  again,  feed 
them  a  large  mess  of  lean  meat  once  a  day. 
It  is  the  best  of  all  methods  for  making  the 
hens  lay,  and  it  is  cheap  because  it  produces 
eggs  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Profitable  Floce.— "When  reading  the 
experience  of  some  of  your  subscribers  with 
their  hens,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  lit- 
tle of  my  experience  in  the  hen  line  might  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  It  is  this: 
Last  year  our  hens  brought  off  39  chickens 
during  May,  which  all  lived  and  grew  up, 
healthy  and  rugged.  Of  the  39,  23  were  nice 
pullets.  "We  kept  all  of  them.  The  10th  of 
November  they  began  to  lay  eggs,  and  when 
they  got  under  way  they  never  laid  less  than 
nine  eggs  per  day,  and  up  to  seventeen.  The 
eggs  were  sold  to  the  store-man,  who  came 
every  week,  and  paid  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
dozen  for  them,  until  March  2nd.  We  did  not 
keep  the  number  of  eggs  sold,  but  kept  account 
of  the  money  received  for  the  eggs  from  No- 
vember 10th  to  March  2nd,  and  from  these  23 
pullets,  which  was  534.50.  Then  we  selected  the 
best  ones  and  put  them  by  themselves  for 
their  eggs  for  setting.  From  March  2nd  to 
April  15th  the  three  old  hens  were  put  with 
the  pullets,  and  the  number  of  eggs  they  have 
laid  is  695.  Some  are  now  sitting  and  others 
are  wanting  to  do  so.  I  have  never  seen  the 
signs  of  sickness§among  them  since  they  were 
hatched.  They  are  Wyandottes.     E.  A.  H. 

Reading,  Man. 


A  Bjejiedy  for  Gapes.— A  little  mustard- 
seed  in  the  food  has  been  a  sure  cure  and 
preventive  of  gapes  in  my  broods,  and  my 
experience  extends  over  forty  years,  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  C.  A. 

JtTiddleport,  A*.  Y. 


INQUIRIES. 

Young  Chicks.— Mrs.  L.  T.,  North  Ando- 
ver,  "Wis.-,  writes:  "Why  do  my  little  chicks  die 
when  they  are  a  week  old?  The  droppings  are 
soft  and  the  indications  arg  those  of  cholera." 

Reply:— The  difficulty  may  be  caused  by 
lack  of  warmth  on  damp  days,  the  chicks  be- 
ing exposed  too  much  and  become  chilled,  but 
it  would  be  well,  also,  to  look  for  lice,  espec^ 
ially  the  large  kind,  on  the  heads  and  necks. 

Sitting  Hens. — E.  A.  D.,  Rogers,  Ark., 
writes:  *'Is  it  best  to  cover  sitting  hens  while 
they  are  on  the  nest,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  off?" 

Reply-:— Much  depends  on  the  hens.  If  each 
goes  back  on  its  own  nest  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cover  them,  but  leave  them  free  to  go  on  or 
off  at  will.  Nests  should  be  as  secluded  as 
possible,  however. 

Pekin  Dncks.-G.  P.,  Soldier,Idaho.  writes  : 
"We  have  Pekin  ducks  which  do  well  in  the 
summer,  but'in  the  spring  their  eyes  become 
covered  with  a  soft,  white  foam.  What  will 
prevent  it?" 

Reply-  :— It  is  probably  due  to  dampness  of 
their  quarters.  Keep  the  floor  covered  with 
clean  straw,  and  give  the  ducks  shelter  from 
the  winds  when  they  are  outside,  such  as  a 
windbreak  of  some  kind. 

Loss  of  Feathers.— N.  K.,  Holman,  Ind., 
writes :  "What  is  the  cause  of  feathers  coming 
out  of  the  throats  of  the  fowls?  I  noticed  it  on 
one  of  them  last  winter,  and  now  the  whole 
flock  is  affected." 

Reply  :— The  birds  are  picking  feathers  from 
each  other.  Some  particular  hen  in  the  flock 
may  begin  the  vice  and  teach  the  others.  It 
is  induced  by  confinement  and  idleness.  There 
is  no  remedy  but  to  detect  the  guilty  ones  and 
remove  them  from  the  flock,  or  to  destroy  the 
flock  and  begin  with  new  birds. 


Gapes.— W.  P.,  Salem,  N.  J.,  writes:  "As  it 
is  decided  that  tije  earthworm  contains  the 
parasite  for  gapes  in  chicks,  can  you  direct  us 
how  to  make  a plot  of  ground  free  from  earth- 
worms? T3bw  would  kerosene  on  Ihe 'soil 
answer?" 

Reply  :— It  is  not  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
earthworm  contains,  the  parasites  which  cause 
gapes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  free  the  ground 
of  earthworms,  but  the  free  use  of  air-slaked 
lime  is  probably  the  best  preventive  of  gapes, 
and  destroys  many  earthworms.  Broadcast 
it  over  the  whole  of  the  ground.  Do  not  use 
kerosene. 

Roup.— Mrs.  W.  R-,  Cuba,  Kansas,  writes: 
"Whatails  my  hens?  At  first  IfTs  a  cough  Or 
sneeze,  and  in  a  day  or  two  an  offensive  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  the:  lids  of  the  eyes, 
and  also  the  throat,  swelling,  with  very  diffi- 
cult breathing." 

Reply:— The  disease  is  roup,  probably  in- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold  drafts  or  to 
dampness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure  except 
at  the  cost  of  labor  in  handling  the  birds. 
Scatter  plenty  of  air-slaked  lime  over  the 

poultry-house  floor  and  yards,  anoint  the 
faces  with  sweet-oil,  and  add  a  tabiespoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of  drinking- 
water.  Keep  the  birds  dry  and  war  nr. 

Several  Questions.— R.  S.  S.,  Carthage,  N. 
C,  writes:  "1.  Is  poultry-raising  profitable 
where  you  have  no  home  market,  but  must 
ship  to  a  distahceT  2.  Which  breed  of  fowls 
is  considered  best  for  eggs,  and  whieh  as  chicks 
for  market?  3.  Is  it  too  late  now  to  buy;  eggs 
to  secure  stock  for  next  year?  4.  Are  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  cheaper  and  better  than 
hens  for  hatching  and  raising  chicks?  o.  How 
much  space  is  necessary  for  100" hens?" 

Reply-:— i.  It  is  as  profitable  as  any  other 
business  under  such  disadvantages.  2.  There 
is  no  best  breed,  but  fer  your  climate  probably 
the  Leghorns  for  eggs,  and  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  producing  market  chicks,  would 
serve  well.  3-  Not  too  late  for  Leghorns  or 
other  small  breeds,  i.  Not  more  so  than  hens, 
but  excellent  in  winter,  as  sitting  hens  are 
then  scarce.  5.  It  is  estimated  that  100  hens 
should  have  at  least  one  acre  of  ground. 


FOR  SALE 


BEOwytEGHOBS  IGGS:  FBICE  »1  A  DOZ. 

M£  .  TOCB  ORDER  XAR1Y.    ADDE-ES3  CHARLES 

SICKETIS.  TTIAHVILLE,  CLEARFIELD  CO:,  PA 


Cn  Certain  Cure  O  C  Sure  Shot  p  C  Chick  Feed 
•  U.For  Cholera.  P-Eor  Lice.  ¥•  r.ForChieks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  MORTIMER.  PottsviHefPa. 

JNO.  0.  SOUDER,  298$. 

.  Laced  Wyan- 
dotte. B.  Ply.  Rock,  B.S.  C.  Leghorn,  B.  Minorcas 
A-  L .  Brahmas .  Eggs,  £1  per  16;  S3  per «).  Catalogue  free. 


»~OVER  60 


RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decator.Iil,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials. HO  BETTER  Incubator 

_  made.  Send  4c.  for illust'd  catalogue. 

2sliiils  IaeuiiMr-*Btoolei  C«.,  Quiie?,  OIL 


INCUBATORSand  flROODERS 

Brooders  only  $3.00,  1200  testimonials. 
40  premiums,  medals,  and  diplomas. 
Best  machine  ever  invented  for  hatch- 
ing &  raising  ehleks,  turkey.  *  duets.  For 
Wtalogac  «Mr*s»  Geo.  &  Siaftr,  C*rdisgt©D,  ?. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


e.eaey  of  oper*tion,**lf-regT2- 

reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
iSend  4c.  for  iilu*.  Catalogue.  Geo. 
1&  Ca.,H£ra,Quinoy,  Ill.TT.3_i. 


Are  kept  1  to  2  years  as  fine  and  perfect  as  fresh  laid  by 
using  Egg  Presenraline.  Something  entirely  new. 
Simple  and  cheap.  failure  possible.  Does  not  affect 
flavor,  consistency  nor  cookingqualitiea.  Sample  box, 
enough  for  250  eggs,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50 cents. 
Try  a  box  and  save  money. PatenteesandSoleMfrs., The 
V         almellanufacturi  agCo . ,  10  CedarSt  ^  Ne^Tork . 

-KEEPERS 

should  have  Root's  '"Gleanings  la 
Bee  Culture."  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Semi-monthly.  (SI. 00  a  year.)  Sample 
copv  and  53-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPL.IES-.Free 
for  the  asking.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
is  the  best  Bee  book  published.  400  pages. 
Price,  SI. 25.        [Mention  thi3  paper.\ 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Box  E,  Medina,  Ohio. 

J^^F'SYLPHeYCLESfg* 

All  riders  say.Our  spring  frame 
with  pneumatic  tires  saves 
muscle  and  nerve  and  is 
J  uxury  indeed.  You  want 
the  best.  Investigate.  We 
also  make  a  30  pound  rigid 
frame  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
B'ouie-ourjea  t'jele  Co.  J£'n.  32  E  3t..Peoria.Hl. 


"s^u^Or.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 

FOR  POWER  OR  HAND. 

Greatest  Concussion.  Churns  Most 
Thoroughly.  Churns  Easiest. 

Xone  will  Bring  the  Butter  as  Quickly  and  Nicely  as  the  Davis  Swing:  Churn. 

Your  No.  4  Davis  Swing  Churn  is  the  nicest  churn  I  ever  used.  I  have  used  other  churns,  but  none  will 
bring  the  butter  as  'juickly  and  uicely  as  the  Davis  Swing.  GEO.  W".  GB£EN. 

Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.,  August  2,  lSa2. 

It  Produces  More  Butter  and  of  a  Better  Quality. 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn  I  bought  last  spring  gives  complete  satisfaction.  I  think  It  the  easiest  way  of 
churning  I  ever  saw.  It  produces  more  butter  from  the  earns  amount  of  cream,  and  a  better  quality  of  butter. 
I  can  give  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  a  good  recommend.  LEVI  XcCABE. 

North  Borne,  Pa.,  July  30,  1892.  ' 

Send  for  larse  illustrated  catalogue,  free  to  all.  We  manufacture  Batter  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Butter  Carriers,  and  everything  aged  in  dairy  or  creamery. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


THE  "GREAT  SUCCESS 

POTATO  DIGGER. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the 

19th  century.    Ho  more 

HANDWORK;  OODlOre  HIGH 

priced  Diggers.  We  challenge  the  world  to 
meet  us  in  any  field.  Give  Post  Office  and 
County  address  plainly. 

5,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


We  also  make  the  Best 
Weederj-ou  ever  saw.  Bet- 
ter than  six  (6)  men  with 
hoes.  If  you  want  the  agency  be 
quick,  or  you  will  get  left.  Send  to- 
DAY  for  Circulars  and  terms.  This  is 
a  Gold  Mine  for  some  man  in  your 
vicinity. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON. 

YORK.  PA. 


May  15,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


8®- READ  THIS  NOTICE.=©a 
Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  bo  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of,the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.   


Reducing  Bones  for  Fertilizer. — E.  J. 

B.,  Tennessee,  writes  :|  "Please  inform  me  how 
to  reduce  green  bones  (after  being  cut  with  a 
Mann's  bone-cutter)  to  a  fine  fertilizer,  such 
as  can  be  used  for  house  plants." 

Reply  by  Joseph :— Put  them  in  alternate 
layers  with  fermenting  horse  manure  or  with 
unleached  wood  ashes,  and  leave  thus,  keep- 
ing them  moist,  for  five  or  six  months. 

To  Destroy  Nut-grass.— J.  W.  D.,  Cuth- 
bert,  Ga.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  on  southern  farms.  TJae 
certain  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  destroying  it  by  fallowing  the  land. 
Plow  the  land  and  cultivate  thoroughly  every 
few  days.  Never  allow  a  spear  of  the  grass  to 
show  itself.  No  plant  can  stand  such  treat- 
ment. It  takes  much  work  to  clear  land  of 
this  pest;  there  is  no  easy  way. 

Tanning  Skins  for  Thongs.— W.  B.. 
Chesterfield,  111.  Scrape  all  the  flesh  and  fat 
off  the  skin;  bury  it,  well  spread  out,  in  wet 
ashes  or  soft  hair  for  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the 
hair  starts  readily.  Remove  the  hair  and  wash 
thoroughly.  Make  a  tanning  solution  by  dis- 
solving a  large  handful  of  pulverized  alum 
and  two  handfuls  of  common  salt  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Soak  the  skin  in  this  solution  for 
two  weeks,  then  rinse  thoroughly  and  pull; 
rub  and  stretch  while  drying.  The  leather 
will  be  soft,  and  will  make  good  lashes  as  long 
as  kept  dry. 

Sage  Ctrowing.— D.  C.  A.,  Illinois,  writes: 
"What  kind  of  soil  and  fertilizer  are  best  for 
sage?  Also,  whether  the  ordinary  kind  oi 
Holt's  Mammoth  is  preferable  ?" 

Reply  by-  Joseph  :— Any  kind  of  soil  will  do 
for  sage,  a  rich,  clean  loam,  which  admits  of 
easy  cultivation,  of  course  being  preferable  to 
others.  You  can  eni'ich  the  soil  with  ordinary 
rotted  manure,  or  if  very  thin,  with  a  muck 
and  ash  or  lime  compost,  or  with  the  high- 
grade  garden  fertilizers  on  sale  by  all  large 
fertilizer  manufacturers.  You  can  start  plants 
from  seed  by  layering  an  old  plantation,  or  by 
division.  Use  the  Mammoth  in  preference  to 
the  other. 

Raising  Potato    Seedlings.— J.  A.  M., 

Michigan,  writes :  "Will  more  than  one  seed 
from  the  same  ball  produce  the  same  variety, 
or  will  all  be  different?  Several  of  mine  seem 
to  be  the  same.  When  seed  was  gathered  in 
Canada,  but  the  seedlings  raised  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  place  of  its  origin?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Seeds  from  the  same 
ball  are  liable  to  produce  potatoes  differing 
widely  in  all  important  characteristics;  yet 
many  of  the  resulting  tubers  and  varieties 
often  resemble  each  other  quite  closely.  Of 
course,  it  is  utterly  immaterial,  for  all  pur- 

goses,  whether  the  seed  was  gathered  in 
anada  or  the  United  States,  unless  you  wish 
to  name  the  resulting  variety  after  the  place 
or  locality  of  its  origin.  I  believe  that  usually 
the  place  where  the  seedling,  not  the  seed, 
was  grown  is  considered  the  place  of  origin. 

Manure  for  Sweet  Potatoes. — L.  P.,  New- 
town, Ohio,  writes :  "What  is  the  best  kind  of 
manure  for  sweet  potatoes,  and  what  quantity 
should  be  applied  per  hill?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Rotted  barn-yard^  ma- 
nure is  good;  so  is  some  high-grade  complete 
fertilizer.  I  have  used  both  with  excellent 
success.  Your  query  shows  you  to  be  right  con- 
cerning method  of  application.  For  ordinary 
crops,  and  in  a  general  way,  I  prefer  broadcast 
application  of  manures.  For  sweet  potatoes, 
however,  I  would  invariably  manure  in  the 
hill.  Put  the  compost  right  into  the  mark  or 
furrow,  so  that  it  will  be  right  under  the  ridge 
or  hill,  and  use  it  as  freely  as,you  can.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  applying  too  much.  If 
you  use  fertilizers,  apply  a  handful  to  each 
plant,  mixing  it  well  with  soil  in  the  hill 
before  the  plants  are  set.  If  this  is  neglected, 
you  can  scatter  it  around  the  plant  and  work 
it  in  with  the  hoe.  The  danger  is  in  using  rich 
soil,  or  soil  made  rich  by  broadcast  manuring. 
Rich  soil  will  tend  to  stimulate  growth  of  vine 
and  induce  them  to  take  root  all  over  the 
ground,  which  should  be  prevented  by  all 
means. 

Celery  Culture.— J.  C.  P.,  Nebraska,writes  ? 
"I  wish  to  follow  early  cabbage  with  celery  on 
ground  well  manured  with  rotted  barn-yard 
manure.  I  have  pine  ashes,  pig  and  hen  ma- 
nure. Will  any  or  all  of  these  be  sufficient  tc 
make  a  good  growth  of  celery  without  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer?  I  wish  to  set  celery 
five  by  ten  inches,  and  irrigate  it." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— With  plenty  cf  other 
manure,  you  can  easily  get  along  without  fer- 
tilizers. The  early  .cabbage  probably  will  and 
should  leave  the  ground  in  good  condition  for 
a  succeeding  celery  crop,  although  if  you  wish 
to  plant  in  solid  bed  on  the  plan  of  "the  new 
celery  culture,"  the  soil  must  be  made  very 
rich.  Work  plenty  of  pig  and  hen  manure 
into  the  soil,  yet  not  using  hen  manure  enough 
to  burn  the  plants.  Manure  and  prepare  the 
ground  after  the  cabbage  is  taken  off.  I  would 
hardly  advise  you,  however,  to  plant  very 
largely  on  a  new  and  little-tried  plan.  Go 
slow.  If  you  plant  in  the  ordinary  way,  hav- 
ing rows  four  feet  or  cnore  apart,  with  the 
ntention  of  bleaching  by  banking  or  with 
boards,  you  can  apply  the  manure  in  the  row. 
but  you  must  mix  soil  and  manure  well. 


VETERINARY. 

*56<eond.ueted.  by  Dp.  H.  J.  Detmers.^* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
oharge .  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired. 
Hie  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other 
yise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir 
ill  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  3S  King  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Notc. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 

Ringbone. — J.  V.  S.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Please  consult  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Novem- 
ber 15, 1892. 

Collar-boil.— H.  F.  B.,  Batavia,  Mich.  Your 
horse  has  a  collar-boil  or  tumor,  produced  by 
too  much  pressure  or  bruising  by  a  collar  that 
did  not  fit.  As  the  tumor  is  an  old  one,  its  re- 
moval will  require  a  surgieal  operation.  Em- 
ploy a  veterinarian. 


Abdominal  Hernia.— G.  A.  McE.,  Boliver, 
Mo.  Your  sow  has  an  abdominal  hernia.  It 
is  hardly  advisable,  because  dangerous,  to 
breed  such  an  animal.  The  best  will  be  to 
convert  her  into  pork. 

Either  Lymphangitis  or  Farcy.— W.  E. 
M.,  Whittemore,  Iowa.  What  you  describe  is 
either  lymphangitis  or  something  worse,  farcy. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  inform  your  state 
veterinarian,  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  such 
doubtful  cases. 

Swellings  on  the  Shoulder.— J.  K.  P., 
Alexandria,  S.  D.  Keep  the  skin  of  your 
horse  clean,  and  use  no  collar  but  one  that 
exactly  fits  and  is  perfectly  smooth  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean ;  at  any  rate,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  horse's  skin. 

An  Injured  Colt.— I.  B.,  Whitewater,  Kan. 
Allow  your  colt  all  the  voluntary  exercise  he 
wants,  so  as  to  keep  the  joints  limber. 
Whether  anything  more  can  be  done  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  from  a 
distance. 

Probably  Black-leg.— W.  F.,  Stauffer,  Pa. 
According  to  your  description,  it  looks  as  if 
your  cattle  died  of  so-called  black-leg,  or 
symptomatic  anthrax.  There  is  no  remedy,  if 
the  disease  has  once  fully  developed.  The  best 
will  be  to  take  the  animals  yet  in  danger  to  an 
uninfected  place. 

Actinomycosis. — M.  H.  D.,  Ruthven,  Iowa, 
writes :  "Some  years  since  I  successfully  treat- 
ed 'lumpy  jaw'  in  cattle  by  the  use  of  treat- 
ment of  yours,  but  have  lost  the  recipe,  which 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain,  as  I  have  several  cases 
every  season." 

Answer  :— You  will  find  your  question  fully 
answered  in  this  present  number. 

May  be  Rhachitis.— J.  B.  S.,  Mikesville, 
Fla.  I  hardly  know  what  to  advise  you  in 
regard  to  your  young  heifer.  The  disease  you 
complain  of  may  be  rhachitis.  If  it  is,  and  it 
is  not  yet  too  late,  the  only  thing  that  will  do 
any  good  is  a  change  of  food ;  that  is,  to  give 
food  rich  in  lime  salts  and  phosphates.  Bran, 
for  instance,  or  even  an  admixture  of  bone- 
meal  to  other  food.  If  possible,  substitute 
hard  water  for  rain-water  for  drinking. 

Several  Questions.— G.  H.,  Elliston,  Ohio. 
1.  Your  horse  inquired  about  in  your  first 
question  never  fully  recovered  from  his 
attack  of  distemper,  or,  most  likely, 
influenza,  and  now  suffers  from  dropsy. 
I  expect  the  same  will  die.  If  you  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  employ  a  veterinarian  to 
treat  the  same.  2.  As  to  your  second  question, 
my  opinion,  which  you  wish  to  get,  is  that 
the  best  you  can  do  is  to  employ  a  veterinarian. 
3.  Concerning  your  third  question,  the  horse 
complained  of  very  likely  has  ringbone.  Let 
the  veterinarian  you  employ  for  the  other 
cases  examine  him,  too. 

A  Morbid  Growth  on  the  Tongue. — N. 
B.,  Birmingham,  Ohio,  writes :  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  horse?  He  has  a  lump  at  the 
back  part  of  his  tongue  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  can  eat  only  fine,  short  hay." 

Answer  :— The  nature  of  the  morbid  growth 
on  the  tongue  of  your  horse  does  not  appear 
from  your  communication.  It  therefore  will 
be  best  that  you  employ  a  competent  veter- 
inarian to  examine  the  animal,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  the  exact  seat  of  the  morbid 
growth,  to  decide  whether  it  is  possible  and 
advisable  to  remove  it,  and  if  it  is,  to  perform 
the  necessary  surgical  operation. 

Wants  to  Know  the  Cause  of  Death. — 
L.  L.  G.,  Woodcock,  Pa.,  writes :  "What  was 
the  matter  with  our  yearling  heifer?  She  was 
thrifty  all  winter.  Last  Thursday  morning 
she  acted  stupid ;  in  the  evening  she  refused  to 
eat.  We  drenched  her  with  a  small  dose  of 
horse-powder,  and  she  got  up  and  moved 
around;  in  the  morning  she  was  dead.  We 
opened  her  and  found  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  in  a  natural  state ;  the  gall  bladder 
was  two  thirds  the  size  of  a  quart  measure, 
and  the  lungs  were  mottled  gray  and  pink." 

Answer  : — If  no  other  morbid  changes  ex- 
isted than  those  described,  I  cannot  answer 
your  question. 

Probably  Gastritis  or  Peritonitis. — 
W.  F.  L.,  Cascade,  Wis.,  writes :  "Your  sheep, 
it  seems,  either  died  of  gastritis  or  of  peritoni- 
tis. You  made  the  post-mortem  examination 
two  days  after  death,  which  is  a  great  deal  too 
late,  because  in  that  time  morbid  changes  pro- 
duced while  the  animal  was  sick,  and  decom- 
position changes  produced  after  death,  had 
become  mixed  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
could  not  tell  what  youjhad  before  you.  Post- 
mortem examinations,  in  order  to  be  of  any 
value,  should  be  made  as  soon  after  death  as 
possible.  I  do  not  think  that  parsnips,  unless 
you  mean  wild  parsnips,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  disease. 

Lame  Cows. — M.  F.  M.,  Buckton,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "My  cows  were  lame  last  summer. 
They  got  sore  under  the  hoof.  A  hole  formed 
in  the  center  of  the  hoof,  and  worked  back 
toward  the  heel.  One  of  them  has  not  got  over 
it  yet.  What  is  the  matter  with  them?" 

Answer  :— Keep  your  cows  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  mud  and  manure,  pare  away  with 
a  sharp  hoof-knife  all  loose  horn,  and  then 
apply  to  the  sores  twice  a  day  a  mixture  of 
liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  one  part,  and  olive- 
oil,  three  parts,  by  saturating  a  small  bunch 
of  absorbent  cotton  with  it,  and  by  stuffing 
the  latter  between  the  hoofs  and  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  the  sores. 

Thrush.— G.  I.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  First 
cut  away  all  the  loose  and  decayed  horn  from 
the  frog  and  the  sole  of  the  foot;  then,  while 
holding  up  the  foot  so  that  the  toe  is  lower 
than  the  heel,  pour  some  concentrated  carbolic 
acid  on  the  frog  and  into  the  clefts  of  the 
same,  but  take  care  that  all  the  superfluous 
acid  runs  off  at  the  toe  and  that  none  comes  in 
contact  with  the  skin.  Repeat  this  in  a  few 
days  and  keep  the  animal  on  a  dry  and  clean 

floor  and  out  of  mud,  dirt  and  manure.  If 

the  lameness  of  your  mule  is  of  six  months 
standing,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  re- 
moving it.  If  it  is  ringbone,  consult  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  November  loth. 

Emaciation — C.  J.  S.,  Liberty  Mills,  Va., 
writes:  "I  write  for  information  in  regard  to 
a  colt.  Last  December  a  twenty,-months-old 
mare  colt  lost  flesh  rapidly,  and'  for  several 
days  could  scarely  get  up  when  down.  Since 
then  she  has  continued  thin,  and  walks  as  if 
weak  in  the  back,  and  does  not  lift  her  hind 
legs  up  well.  She  eats  very  well,  but  the  food 
doesn't  seem  to  help  her  much.  What  can  I 
do  for  her?" 

Answer:— I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  be 
that  your  colt  requires  more  and  better  or 
more  nutritious  food.  The  possible  causes  of 
emaciation  are  too  numerous  even  to  attempt 
to  make  a  guess,  which,  moreover,  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  like  to  do. 

Saudcrach.— M.  D.,  Canadensis,  Pa.,  writes: 
"I  have  a  mare  that  has  a  split  hoof.  She  has 
been  lame  nearly  all  winter.  I  had  it  cut  last 
fall,  but  it  did  not  do  any  good." 

Answer  :— If  I  give  you  ever  so  complete 
directions,  which,  of  course,  would  fill  a  great 
deal  of  space,  it  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
require  a  first-class  horseshoer  or  a  veterina- 
rian to  execute  them,  and  either  one  will  know, 
or  at  least  ought  to  know,  how  to  treat  such  a 
case.  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  a  so-called 
sandcrack,  or  split  hoof,  as  you  call  it,  that 
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causes  lameness,  is  not  easily  cured,  and  can 
be  permanently  closed  only  by  perseverance 
and  repeated  operations.  The  time  required 
is  from  ten  to  twelve  months. 

Skin  Disease.— J.  S.  G.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
writes :  "I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old.  He 
has  some  skin  disease  which  causes  him  to 
rub  against  the  stall  and  bite  himself,  and 
hunt  a  place  to  rub  when  turned  out.  He  eats 
well,  but  cannot  chew  all  his  corn,  as  some 
comes  from  him  whole." 

Answer: — It  does  not  appear  from  your 
communication  whether  the  skin  disease  of 
your  horse  is  mange  or  caused  by  something 
else— lice,  for  instance.  If  he  has  good  appetite, 
but  cannot  masticate  corn,  the  cause  may  con- 
sist in  a  defective  tooth  or  teeth.  It  will  be 
best  to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. 

Some  Worm  Disease.— F.  O.,  Clyde,  Mich., 
writes:  "What  ails  my  sheep?  I  have  lost 
the  fifth  ewe  to-day.  They  get  weak  in  their 
legs  and  lay  down,  but  cannot  get  up  without 
help.  The  first  few  days  of  their  sickness  they 
will  eat.  There  is  a  discharge  from  the  nose 
and  eyes.  They  die  just  before  lambing-time. 
Three  of  them  had  two  well-developed  lambs 
on  the  inside.  I  feed  them  clover,  timothy 
and  a  little  corn." 

Answer  :— Your  sheep,  it  seems,  suffer  from 
some  worm  disease,  but  whether  the  worms 
are  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  or  in  or  on  the 
digestive  canal,  does  not  appear  from  your 
communication.  Similar  cases  to  those  de- 
scribed by  you  have  occurred  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. In  all  of  these  numbers  of  more  or  less 
calcified  cysts  were  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
intestines. 

Skin  Disease.— E.  B.,  Garden  Grove,  Cal., 
writes :  "I  have  a  mare  which  has  a  disease 
on  her  scalp,  covering  a  space  of  two  or  three 
inches,  directly  under  the  foretop.  I  have 
been  applying  sulphur  and  lard,  mixed  with  a 
little  carbolic  acid.  I  think  that  keeps  it  in 
check,  but  does  not  eradicate  the  disease.  I 
have  owned  her  a  year  or  more,  and  at  times 
during  the  year  I  have  thought  she  was  about 
cured,  but  seemingly  not." 

Answer:— Cut  away  the  hair  of  the  fore- 
lock, apply  a  good  layer  of  soft  soap  to  the 
diseased  space.  Next  day  take  warm  water 
and  wash  offthe  soap,  and  with  it  the  loosened 
crusts;  then  apply  once  a  day,  for  several  days 
in  succession,  either  a  five-per-eent  solution  of 
pure  carbolic  acid  in  water,or  paint  the  diseased 
spot  with  tincture  of  iodine.  At  the  same 
time  thoroughly  clean  the  halter,  manger,  etc. 

Retention  of  the  Afterbirth. — F.  H., 

Sterling,  Mo.,  writes:  "I  have  a  three-year- 
old  cow  that  is  sick  from  retention  of  the 
placenta.  She  dropped  her  calf  a  week  ago. 
She  is  in  good  flesh,  has  been  well  housed  and 
fed,  and  never  exposed  to  inclement  weather. 
I  fed  her  a  quart  of  shelled  corn  at  a  feed  twice 
a  day,  and  all  the  corn  fodder  she  could  eat, 
with  an  occasional  mess  of  artichokes  and 
millet  hay  for  a  change." 

Answer:— If  the  afterbirth  is  retained 
beyond  the  third  day  after  calving,  it  is  best, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  to  have  the  same  re- 
moved by  hand  by  a  person  who  has  experi- 
ence in  such  matters.  In  an  old  case  like 
yours,  in  which  it  is  decomposed  and  rotting 
away,  there  is  always  danger  of  blood-poison- 
ing. If  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  probably  is  to  irrigate  the  uterus  with 
a  blood-warm,  one-per-cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  water,  and  to  repeat  this  several 
days  in  succession. 

Probably  Diseased  Lnngs.- J.  T.  G.,War- 
saw,  Ky.,  writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with 
my  horse?  He  is  five  years  old,  and  was  well 
until  the  fifteenth  of  last  February.  Then  he 
had  something  like  an  attack  of  lung-fever. 
We  gave  him  a  blue-mass  pill  and  one  quart 
of  linseed-oil,  and  put  a  few  drops  of  aconite 
on  his  tongue.  He  recovered  very  slowly,  had 
no  appetite  for  some  time,  and  now  his  appe- 
tite is  good,  but  his  food  seems  to  do  him  no 
good.  He  keeps  thin  and  does  not  shed  off 
right.  His  urine,  ever  since  the  first,  has  been 
too  copious— about  six  times  as  much  as  in 
ordinary  health." 

Answer:— Your  horse,  it  seems,  has  diseased 
lungs,  owing  to  morbid  changes  left  behind 
from  the  attack  cf  pneumonia.  The  loss  of 
appetite  was  caused  by  the  linseed-oil,  some- 
thing which  never  should  be  given  to  a  horse. 
If  the  morbid  changes  consist  in  hepatization 
more  or  less  extensive,  the  horse  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  improve  and  partially  recover; 
but  if  abscesses  have  formed  or  are  forming, 
the  animal,  very  likely,  will  more  and  more 
decline  and  finally  die. 

Actinomycosis.— S.  B.,  Whitewater,  Kan., 
and  C.  L.  H.,  Kingsville,  Ky.  What  you  de- 
scribe seems  to  be  actinomycosis.  The  disease 
is  local  and  not  contagious,  but  can  be  cured 
only  if  the  tumor  is  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  not  in  a  bone  or  in  internal  organs.  Al- 
though the  operation  required  has  been  several 
times  described  in  these  columns,  I  will  once 
more  repeat  what  has  before  been  said,  but 
wish  the  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who 
happen  to  have  cattle  with  "lump-jaw,"  or 
actinomycosis,  and  desire  to  apply  the  treat- 
ment, will  preserve  the  following  directions, 
because  to  repeat  them  every  few  months 
takes  up  too  much  space.  The  method  which 
has  been  successfully  applied  in  several 
hundred  cases  is  as  follows:  I  prepare  the 
caustic  before  I  proceed  to  operate.  It  is  an. 
arsenious  acid  compound.  I  take  half  an 
ounce  of  pure,  unadulterated  arsenious  acid; 
to  this  I  add,  to  make  it  more  soluble,  two 
drams  of  caustic  potash  (in  sticks),  and  to 
make  it  sticky  and  to  dissolve  of  it  as  much  as 
I  can,  I  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  genuine 
powdered  gum  arable  (gum  acacise)  and  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Properly  mixed, 
this  compound  will  make  a  semi-fluid,  sticky 
mass,  of  the  consistency  of  a  thick  syrup.  To 
facilitate  its  application,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  I  put  it  in  a  salt-mouthed  vial, 
which  must  be  properly  labeled  "Poison."  I 
then  prepare  a  stick  of  hard  wood,  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  smooth  the 
edges  and  thin  one  end  so  that  it  tapers  to  a 
point  from  both  sides,  so  that  it  presents  the 
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shape  of  the  blade  of  a  dagger.  This  tapering 
end  should  be  perfectly  smoothed  with  sand- 
paper. What  is  further  needed  is  a  good, 
sharp-pointed  knife  (an  abscess  bistouri),  a 
bunch  of  absorbent  cotton,  another  tapering 
stick,  or  what  will  do  just  as  well,  a  common, 
dull-pointed  seton-needle,  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  a  few  good,  stroD  gropes.  The  latter  are  used 
to  tie  the  head  of  the  animal  securely  to  some 
good,  solid  post,  because  the  tumor  is  painful, 
and  if  operated,  even  the  most  docile  animal 
may  be  expected  to  offer  forcible  resistance. 
The  bucketful  of  water  should  be  kept  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  immediately  clean  his  hands  if  they 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  arsenic  com- 
pound. After  the  animal  has  been  securely 
fastened,  a  strong  man  should  take  hold  of 
both  horns,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  steady.  I 
then  make  an  incision  about  one  inch,  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  or  even,  according  to 
circumstances,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
into  the  center  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  empty  at 
once  the  contents  of  its  internal  cavity.  These 
contents  consist  of  a  thick,  somewhat  ropy, 
whitish  yellow,  and  purulent  substance, 
usually  full  of  nests  of  actinomyces.  This  in- 
cision made,  I  take  my  tapering  stick,  wrap 
around  the  same  a  small  bunch  of  my  absorb- 
ent cotton,  dip  it  into  my  arsenic  compound 
in  my  salt-mouthed  vial  (this  is  the  reason 
why  the  vial  should  have  a  mouth  at  least  an 
inch  or  more  in  width),  and  push  the  tuft 
of  cotton  thi-ough  the  incision  into  the 
cavity  in  the  center  of  the  tumor.  If 
the  tumor  has  been  repeatedly  opened,  is 
destitute  of  a  cavity,  and  has  a  raw,  bleeding 
and  cauliflower-like  surface,  the  cotton  must 
be  lodged  as  near  the  center  as  possible.  If 
the  tapering  stick  is  very  smooth,  it  can  be 
withdrawn  without  pulling  out  the  cotton.  It 
is  safer,  though,  to  keep  the  latter  back  in  the 
cavity  by  means  of  the  second  tapering  stick, 
or  with  the  dull-pointed  seton-needle,  but  it 
is  not  advisable  to  do  it  with  the  finger,  and 
to  get  the  arsenic  compound  on  the  hand. 
Unless  the  tumor  and  its  cavity  are  rather 
small,  or  the  first  prop  of  cotton  introduced  is 
large  and  well  saturated  with  the  arsenic  com- 
pound, I  introduce  (push  in)  in  the  same  way 
a  second,  a  third,  and  maybe  a  fourth  prop,  or, 
if  the  tumor  and  its  cavity  are  very  large,  or 
my  props  rather  small,  I  may  even  push  in  as 
many  as  five  or  six  props;  but  usually  two  or 
three  are  sufficient.  This  done,  the  operation 
is  finished,  and  the  animal  can  be  released. 
Within  about  three  days  the  operated  tumor 
will  be  swelled  to  double  or  more  its  former 
size,  but  after  the  fourth  day  the  swelling  will 
gradually  decrease.  In  about  two  weeks  the 
tumor  will  be  smaller  than  it  was  before  the 
operation ;  besides,  it  will  be  hard  and  painlesft 
and  a  line  of  demarkation  will  be  forming 
between  the  tumor  and  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissues.  This  line  presents  itself  as  a 
whitish-gray  circle  around  the  tumor.  After 
this  the  tumor  will  continue  to  shrink  and 
grow  harder,  but  the  demarkation  line  will 
become  distinct  and  somewhat  deeper. 
Gradually  the  tumor  will  be  pushed  out 
further  and  further  by  the  healthy  granulation 
that  is  taking  place  beneath  and  behind  it, 
until  its  connection  with  the  surrounding 
tissue  is  completely  severed,  when  it  will  drop 
out.  This  usually  requires  from  six  to  ten 
weeks.  The  time,  it  seems,  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  .tumor  and  the  toughness  of  the 
skin.  After  the  tumor  has  dropped  out,  the 
wound  will  heal  in  a  few  days,  and  a  compar- 
atively small  but  somewhat  puckered  scar  will 
be  left  behind.  As  the  skin  covering  the 
tumor  is  destroyed,  and  consequently  lost  with 
the  latter,  the  healthy  skin  left  will  be  drawn 
together  from  all  sides,  hence  the  puckered 
appearance  and  the  small  size  of  the  scar.  I 
have  operated  on  animals  with  tumors  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  turnip,  and  still  the  scar  could 
afterwards  only  be  found  on  close  examina- 
tion. Animals  thus  operated  have  invariably 
been  just  as  thrifty  as  any  other  animal  that 
never  had  been  affected,  a  sure  indication 
that  the  disease  is  nothing  but  a  local  affection. 
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HOW  WE  LEARN. 

Great  truths  are  greatly  won.  Not  found  by  chance, 
Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream  ; 

Nor  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul. 
Hard  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream. 

Not  in  the  general  mart,  'mid  corn  and  wine ; 

Not  in  the  merchandise  of  gold  and  gems  ; 
Not  in  the  world's  gay  hall  of  midnight  mirth ; 

Not  'mid  the  blaze  of  regal  diadems ; 

But  in  the  day  of  conflict,  fear  and  grief, 
When  the  strong  hand  of  God,  pnt  forth  in  might, 

Plows  up  the  subsoil  of  the  stagnant  heart. 
And  brings  the  imprisoned  truth -seed  to  the  light. 

■Wrung  from  the  troubled  spirit,  in  hard  hours 
Of  weakness,  solitude,  perchance  of  pain. 

Truth  springs,  like  harvest,  from  the  well-plowed  field. 
And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  wept  in  vain. 

— Bonar. 


CONQUEROR  CUPID. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

ABE    THEY  DEAD? 

When  Major  Luce  arrived  at  Courtney  Hall, 
lie  found  the  squire  strangely  altered  in  ap- 
pearance. A  corpse-like  hue  had  replaced  his 
usual  florid    complexion.  His 
pudgy  jaws  looked  pinched  and 
blue,  the  flesh  hanging  in  lifeless 
folds.?' 

"Major,"  said  he,  as  he  greeted 
his  visitor,  "I  hope  you  will  par- 
don an  old  man's  troubling  you, 
in  view  of  the  great  calamity 
that  has  befallen  us  botb." 

"God  help  us,  squire,"  returned 
the  northern  man,  grasping  the 
other's  hand.  "This  is  no  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  pride  or 
prejudice.  I  feel  entirely  broken 
up." 

"Is— is  there  no  hope?" 

They  were  seated  now,  and  the 
old  man's  voice  was  husky  with 
suppressed  emotion. 

"I  fear  there  is  no  ground  left 
forany.  The  Blonde  came  ashore, 
overturned,  in  the  night." 

The  squire  had  hidden  his  face, 
but  he  now  raised  it  again. 

"Look  yon,"  he  exclaimed 
peevishly,  "that  son  of  yours 
was  criminally  careless.  What 
right  had  he  to  take  my  daughter 
into  such  danger?  She  did  not 
know  nor  understand." 

"If  he  was  careless,"  replied 
the  other,  calmly,  "he  has  paid 
the  penalty  with  his  life." 

'•True,  true.  I  ask  your  par- 
don, for  I  am  hardly  myself.         ^  > 
Had  I  been  so,  I  might  not  have  ^ 
sent  for  you ;  yet— I  thought  you  V : .  ^ 

might  be  able  to  hold  out  some 
hope." 

"I  only  wish  I  could."  Then 
the  major  rose,  but  paused  as  if 
suddenly  recollecting  somet  hing 
unimportant.  "There  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  steamer  seen  going  out 
as  the  fog  came  down;  yet  it  is 
not  possible  she  could  have  seen 
or  heard  our  dear  ones  in  all  that 
blinding  uproar  of  wind,  wave 
and  mist." 

"What?  A  steamship?"  The 
squire  grew  excited  at  once. 
"Outward  bound?" 

"Yes;  but  only  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  could  have  brought 
her  within  hail  of  the  Blonde. 
Indeed,  the  boat  must  have 
swamped  or  capsized  before  the 
ship  could  have  gotten  so  near." 

But  the  squire  would  not  allow 
himself  to  admit  the  futility  of 
catching  at  tbis  straw. 

"You  say  there  was  one  chance 
in  a  hundred,"  said  he.  "We 
will  cling  to  that  chance,  sir, 
hoping  under  God's  mercy  that 
our  children  may  be  yet  alive.  If  the  Blonde 
came  ashore,  why  did  not  the  bodies?" 

"The  sailors  say  it  is  hardly  time  yet.  Bodies 
will  not  float  until  after  a  certain  number  of 
days.  Again,  the— the  sharks  at  the  inlet 
might  devour  what  was  left  of  our  poor  lost 
darlings." 

But  the  squire  held  desperately  out. 

"I  will  not  believe  that  they  are  dead  until 
every  clue  is  exhausted.  I  will  run  up  to  town 
and  find  out  the  name  and  destination  of  that 
steamship.  We  can  write,  telegraph— any- 
thing rather  than  sit  still  and.  eat  out  our 
hearts  in  idle  despair." 

"God  knows,"  returned  Major  Luce,  "I  hope 
you  may  not  be  deceived.  But  I  must  go  to 
my  poor  wife.  This  blow  has  completely 
prostrated  her,  I  fear." 

"Do  not  give  up,"  said  the  squire,  still 
strangely  hopeful.  "The  world  is  full  of 
strange  happenings.  I  thank  you  for  having 
called,  and  I  may  have  treated  you  ill ;  but  I 
have  had  bitter  memories  to  bear  up  under. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  little  girl's  desire,  and  I  know  that  your 
son  acted  very  bravely  in  coming  to  my  aid 
not  long  back.  But  I  thought  I  was  acting 
wisely.  We  have  our  traditions  and  customs, 
you  know.  Yet— my  poor  little  Ethel!  Help 
me,  major — help  me  to  feel  that  she  is  still 
spared  to  me;  that  your  son  is  also  yet  alive." 
He  was  shaking  the  major's  hand  now  in 


both  his  own,  his  face  tremulous  with  a 
fevered  anxiety  to  have  that  hope»confirmed 
which  might  shield  him  from  utter»despair. 

Luce  returned  to  his  own  desolate  home  to 
console  his  heart-broken  wife. 

No  bodies  came  ashore,  though  men  patroled 
the  ocean  beach  for  days.  But  that  did  not 
signify  much,  as  the  ocean  currents  were  so 
largely  influenced  by  wind  and  tide  as  to  be 
quite  variable.  The  dead  might  have  been 
swept  farthes  out  to  sea. 

Yet  were  these  two  really  dead? 

The  major,  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  who 
took  but  littte  stock  in  vague  suppositions, 
had  little  doubt  but  that  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  the  squire  called  for  some  clean 
clothes  and  hurried  off  to  Charleston,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  servants.  He  tramped 
from  one  shipping  office  to  another  until  he 
found  that  the  steamship  was  the  Trinidad, 
bound  for  Southampton,  England.  Her  own- 
ers and  consignees  were  Diggs  &  Holborn,  of 
that  place. 

Then  the  squire  hastened  on  to  Whithorne 
&  Co.,  his  bankers. 

"How  much  have  you  to  my  credit?"  he  de- 
manded. 

One  of  the  clerks  looked  ;at  a  huge  ledger, 
then  figured  leisurely  on  a  scrap-of  paper. 
"Seventy-nine  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents." 


TJiis  he  handed  in  and  paid  for;  then  he 
went  to  dine  with  his  factor.  The  following 
day  he  returned  home. 

But  time  soon  grew  burdensome,  as  sus- 
pense daily  sharpened  the  pangs  of  delay. 
Courtney  Hall  had  never  seemed  so  utterly 
forlorn  and  deserted  of  all  but  painful  mem- 
ories before.  And  in  this  way  a  couple  of 
weeks  dragged  on. 

One  day,  mounted  on  his  pony,  he  found 
himself  near  Mullet  Point.  If  in  the  first 
throes  of  affliction  he  had  sent  for  the  major, 
was  there  any  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  consult  together  now  ?  Had  not  this  great 
tfouble,  in  one  sense  at  least,  made  them  kin? 

The  major  was  at  his  desk,  prefunctorily  at- 
tending to  business;  but  there  was  a  settled 
gloom  in  his  eyes  and  a  weariness  in  his  limbs. 
After  mutual  greetings,  he  took  up  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  handed  it  to  the  squire. 

"1  have  just  returned  from  town,"  said  he. 
"Whithorne  &  Co.'s  clerk  handed  me  this  dis- 
patch and  asked  me  to  forward  it  to  you.  1 
was  about  to  take  it  over  myself." 

His  visitor,  with  shaking  hands  and  blur- 
ring eyes,  read  the  following: 

WHiTHORXe  &.  Co.,  Charleston  :— Trinidad  arrived. 
Diggs  &  Holborn  report  no  such  parties  on  board. 
Send  instructions  about  money. 

Signed :  Royal  Devonshire  Bask,  Southampton. 


I 


Tremost  House,  Boston,  Jan.  6,  187—. 
_  Squire  Jaspeb  Courtney,  care  Whithorne  &  Co., 
Charleston,  S.  C.:— Arrived  here  yesterday.  Ethel 
well.  Married  this  morning.  Will  be  home  soon. 

George  Luce. 

The  squire's  first  impulse  was  to  throw  up 
his  hat  and  hurrah ;  his  next  to  hug  Milus. 
But  with  an  effort  he  remembered  his  dignity. 

"Run,  Milus,  run!"  said  he.  "Tell  all  the 
hands  that  your  young  mistress  is  safe — " 

"De  blessed  Lord  be  finked!"  ejaculated 
Milus. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  sir,'.'  said  his  master, 
trying  to  frown,  hut  instead,  a  couple  of  tears 
hung  upon  his  gray  lashes;  he  broke  into  a 
sobbing  laugh,  and  wonnd  up  by  slapping 
Milus  on  the  shoulder. 

"Spread  the  news,  my  man,"  said  he.  "Let 
everybody  know  that  the  dead  have  come  to 
life  again.  I'll  go  back  and  see  what  Major 
Luce's  dispatch  says." 

While  returning^  he  remembered  there  was 
something  said  about  a  marriage.  He  drew 
forth  the  telegram  and  read  again,  while  his 
brow  clouded,  but  only  momentarily.  He  had 
just  realized  how  unutterably  desolate  the 
world  would  be  without  his  child,  and  now— 
why,  he  had  two  children.  Two  children,  and 
one  of  them  a  genuine  Yankee. 
He  laughed  aloud  over  the  implied  absurdity 
of  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  as 
applied  to  a  Courtney ;  then  he 
shook  his  head  sadly,  that  he 
should  so  nearly  have  wrecked 
his  happiness  through  a  stren- 
uous pride  and  prejudice.  Then 
he  turned  in  to  see  what  the 
major  thought  of  this  new  turn 
of  affairs. 


"we  shocted,  a>"d  finally  they  lowered  a 

Confederate 


boat."— Upon  a  table  was  spread  a  tattered 
battle-flag. 


"I  am  always  hard  up,  nowadays,"  he 
muttered,  "especially  when  ready  cash  is 
needed." 

He  ran  over  to  his  cotton  factors  and  made 
his  way  to  the  private  office. 

"I  want  an  advance  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars," said  he  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  had 
handled  his  cotton  for  thirty  years. 

"Certainly,  squire,"  said  that  gentlemrtn. 
"Shall  we  place  it  to  your  credit  at  W  hit- 
home's,  or  do  you  want  the  greenbacks?" 

"Whithorne's  will  do.  But  you  may  give 
me  the  order  now." 

"Can  you  not  dine  with  me?  We  have 
heard  of  your  great  loss,  and—" 

But  the  squire  seized  the  order  and  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  bank. 

"Who  is  your  Southampton  exchange?"  he 
asked  of  the  cashier,  and  at  the  same  time 
throwing  down  his  order. 

"The  Royal  Devonshire  bank." 

"Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  cable  them  that 
I  have  placed  three  hundred  dollars  to  their 
order  with  you,  subject  to  the  order  of  Diggs 
&  Holborn,  Southampton." 

Then  the  squire  hurried  over  to  the  Western 
Union  office  and  wrote  out  the  following  dis- 
patch : 

Diggs  &  Holborn,  Southampton,  England :— Have 
placed  *300  with  Eoyal  Devonshire  bank,  to  your  or- 
der. Give  same  to  George  Luce  and  Ethel  Courtney, 
on  board  Trinidad. 

Jasper  Courtney,  Charleston,  C.  S.  A. 


The  squire  fell  into  a  seat,  looking  so  ghastly 
that  the  major  hastened  to  offer  him  a  glass  of 
water.  He  shook  his  head  wearily  as  the 
other  spoke. 

"I  lost  hope  from  the  first,  though  my  wife, 
like  yourself,  squire,  built  much  upon  the 
result  of  this  steamship  inquiry." 

"I  cannot  give  her  up!"  cried  the  old  man, 
raising  his  dry,  fevered  eyes.  Then  he  added 
entreatingly,  brokenly,  "Major  Luce,  can  you 
not— for  God's  sake  help  me  yet  to  have  faith 
that  my  little  girl—" 

Words  failed  him,  and  for  a  time  they  inef- 
fectually consoled  each  other  as  best  they 
could.  When  the  squire  left  he  had  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  a  kind  of  aid  he  had 
never  needed  before. 

When  he  was  nearing  home,  and  riding  slow 
and  listlessly,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice.  Milus 
was  hurrying  along  the  road,  waving  some- 
thing in  one  hand.  He  drew  near,  greatly 
excited,  and  thrust  a  letter  upon  his  old 
master. 

"Read  um,  marse,  read  um  !'"  he  cried.  "One 
er  dem  blue-coated  messenger  boys,  he  fotcb 
it  down  from  town.  Powerful  sassy  dat  ar  boy 
was,  but  he  'low'd  we'ze  all  skeered  fer  nuth- 
in'.  Dem  ar  chlllen  ain't  drownded,  atter  all, 
'nd  he's  gone  to  de  major's  wlf  anodder 
'spatch." 

Meanwhile,  Squire  Courtney  tore  open  the 
message  and  read  the  following  words: 


Chapter  XIX. 

HOME  ONCE  MORE. 

A  wintry  moon  shown  coldly 
down  upon  the  marshes,  the 
pines  and  the  lagoon.  It  silvered 
the  frost  upon  the  rail  fences 
and  brightened  the  hoary  gables 
of  Courtney  Hall.  Up  the  road 
came  the  pattering  of  horses' 
feet  along  tHe  avenue,  and 
thence  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
great  house,  where  it  ceased 
altogether.  Two  muffled  figures 
stole  through  the  back  yard  to  a 
i  abin  not  far  from  the  de- 
tached kitchen. 

The  honse-dog  came  bounding 
from  his  kennel,  but  an  extended 
hand  and  a  few  subdued  en- 
dearments rendered  him  as 
tractable  as  a  frolicsome  lamb. 
Then  came  a  tap  on  the  cabin 
door. 

"Who  be  dat?"  exclaimed  a 
cracked  female  voice. 

"It's  me,  Calline,"  returned 
one  of  the  outside  phantoms,  in 
a  very  perceptible  tremolo. 
"Who  me?" 

"Why,  Calline,  have  you  tor- 
gotten  the  sound  of  my  voice?" 

"Gret  Lawd!  Wak'  up,  ole 
man  !  Miss  Ethel  done  got  back. 
Wak'  up,  I  says !" 

A  heavy  thud  of  bare  feet  on 
the' puncheon  floor  was  heard, 
then  the  door  flew  open  and 
Ethel  was  in  old  Calline's  arms, 
laughing,  crying  and  trembling 
all  at  once.  Close  behind  was 
Milus,  struggling  to  get  into  his 
outer  garments,  and  calling  on 
the  Lord  to  witness  his  grat- 
itude. Calline,  seeing  the  other 
figure  outside,  retired  to  mend 
her  own  toilet. 

"Dare  Marse  George,"  she  said, 
"a  ketchin'  me  in  dis  yere  fix." 

Milus  now  came  forward, 
doubted  his  own  eyes,  and  won- 
dered and  congratulated  them 
both. 

"How  is   poor  papa?"  said 
Ethel.   "I   couldn't   sleep  for 
thinking  of  him." 
"Yes,"  inte»posed  George,  "she  made  me  hire 
horses,  and  here  we  have  come,  by  way  of 
Chad's  ferry,  clear  from  tosvn  this  blessed 
night. '' 

"De  squire,"  said  Milus,  "he's  a  llftin'  de 
roof  off  a  snorin'  'bout  now.  He's  all  right ; 
you'd  better  b'leeve  dey  was  a  rukus  raised 
'round  yere  fo'  one  while.  Dey  'lowed  yq'  was 
both  drownded  or  gone  ter  some  way-off,  no- 
count  place.  But— bless  gracious— here  yo'  is, 
'nd  de  squire,  he's  fotch  hisself  'round  ever 
since  he  heard  yo'  was  comin'." 

Milus  took  care  of  the  horses,  while  Calline, 
followed  by  the  young  couple,  softly  entered 
the  great  house,  and  stole  like  thieves  fb 
Ethel's  own  room,  which  the  good  soul  had 
kept  ready  for  its  occupant  during  all  those 
days  of  uncertainty  and  fear. 

As  they  passed  the  squire's  door,  a  distress- 
ing snore  tore  its  way  through  the  key-hole. 
Ethel  threw  a  kiss  at  the  paneling,  then 
passed  on  to  her  own  room. 

Morning  came.  When  the  squire  entered 
the  dining-room,  be  found  four  plates  laid  for 
breakfast.  • 

"Have  we  company?"  he  demanded  of  Cal- 
line. 

But  Calline  retired  precipitately.  The  next 
instant  he  felt  two  white  arms  imprisoning 
his  neck,  and  a  pair  of  red  Hps  hunting  out 
the  most  kissable  spots  upon  his  wrinkled 
visage. 
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A  mist  clouded  bis  vision,  and  his  tones  sub- 
sided for  a  moment  into  a  lame  kind  of  tbroat 
clearing.  Yet  even  his  asthma  left  him  in  the 
lurch,  and  he  bowed  bis  head  over  the  mass  of 
curls  that  sheltered  Ethel's  face  as  it  nestled 
upon  his  bosom. 

When  he  again  saw  clearly,  George  Luce  was 
before  him,  looking  on  rather  wistfully. 

"Well,  young  sir,"  said  the  squire,  "having 
robbed  me,  do  you  come  to  rejoice  over  my 
loneliness?" 

"Now,  papa,"  said  Ethel,  "I  hear  company 
coming.  You  really  must  behave." 

The  knocker  sounded,  and  Major  Luce, 
ushered  in  by  Milus,  gave  a  startled  look 
around,  then  turned  to  his  son. 

"George,  my  son,  God  bless  you,"  he  said  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

Father  and  son  shook  hands  warmly,  and 
after  salutation  all  around,  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

"You  see,  papa,"  said  Ethel,  "I  knew  you 
would  want  to  have  George's  father  on  hand, 
so  I  made  Milus,  dear  old  soul,  go  over  for  him 
before  daylight." 

"Right  you  were,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire, 
actually  winking  at  the  major.  "But  seeing 
that  the  fatted  calf  is  ready,  suppose  you  give 
an  account  of  yourselves.  Luce  and  I  have 
found  out  a  few  things  about  each  other 
since  you  two  disappeared  so  mysteriously; 
but  we  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  for  yourselves." 

"Go  ahead,  George,"  said  Ethel,  "I  could 
never  get  through  with  it  all." 

"Well,"  began  her  husband,  "when  the 
norther  came  on,  I  squared  away  for  shore. 
But  the  fog  hid  everything;  then  the  wind  in- 
creased so  that  I  had  to  lower  the  peak.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  beach  the  Blonde  if  we 
failed  to  make  the  inlet.  We  could  see  noth- 
ing, and  at  last  a  heavy  sea  gave  the  boat  such 
a  lurch  that  the  mast  broke.  I  cut  away  the 
wreckage,  and  we  drifted  about  until  a  steamer 
hove  in  sight  through  the  fog." 

"How  I  blessed  the  sight  of  that  steamer!" 
said  Ethel.  "There  we  were,  drenched, 
draggled  and  almost  without  hope — " 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  her  father,  fondly. 

"We  shouted,"  continued  George,  "and 
finally  they  lowered  a  boat  and  took  us  on 
board.  A  red-faced  tyrant  of  a  skipper  said 
we  deserved  to  drown  for  giving  him  so  much 
trouble.  He  wouldn't  think  of  setting  us  on 
land.  Too  much  sea  on,  he  said,  and  his  time 
was  valuable  besides.  He  was  crabbed  enough 
until  he  found  I  had  money,  when  he  mel- 
lowed down  a  bit.  'You're  bound  for  South- 
ampton,' he  said,  'so  just  fork  over  for  your 
grub  and  stowage.'  They  gave  Ethel  a  pertti 
with  the  stewardess,  and  I  shared  a  cabin 
with  the  first  mate.  The  fourth  day  out  we 
hailed  a  ship  from  Rio,  bound  for  Boston. 
Our  captain  parleyed  with  the  other  captain 
through  speaking-trumpets.  As  a  result  we 
changed  ships,  for  Boston  was  nearer  home 
than  England." 

"The  cabins  were  horridly  dirty,"  interposed 
Ethel,  "and  there  was  no  soap." 

"Bad  weather  came  on,"  resumed  George, 
"and  Ethel  grew  sea-siek.  She  bore  it  bravely, 
though;  no  man  could  have  endured  her  many 
trials  with  greater  patience  than  she  did." 

His  wife  flashed  him  a  gratef ul  glance. 

"How  happened  you  to  have  so  much 
money?"  asked  the  major,  who  looked  pro- 
vokingly  knowing. 

"Why,  father,"  said  George,  coloring,  "it 
was  all  I  had  left,  so  I  kept  it  with  me  for— 
well,  for  safe-keeping,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  children,"  remarked  the  squire, 
what  did  you  both  do  in  Boston?'' 

"Got  married,  sir,  of  course.  Fate  had  de- 
cided for  us,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
proper  way  out  of  the  predicament  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  We  concluded  that  it 
didn't  look  right  to  be  trotting  over  the?world 
in  this  way  without  the  sanction  of  church 
and  state.  People  would  talk,  you  know." 

"I've  hardly  forgiven  myself  yet,"  said 
Ethel,  "though  I'm  very  happy.  If  you  two 
papas,  now,  will  only  forgive  and  forget, 
George  and  I  will  have  nothing  left  to  desire." 

"Well,"  returned  the  squire,  "I  reckon  you 
will  have  to  have  your  way.  Luce  and  I  can- 
not get  on  without  you,  so  we  must  come  to 
terms,  eh,  major?" 

The  major  assented  and  claimed  the  presence 
of  them  all  to  dinner  at  his  house  that  day. 

After  the  father  and  son  had  gone,  Squire 
Courtney  begged  Ethel  to  accompany  him 
up-stairs,  which  she  did,  wondering  a  little  at 
the  tender  gravity  of  mien  which  he  now 
assumed.  As  they  passed  up  the  wide  stair- 
way, he  pointed  to  sundry  signs  where  the 
flooring,  walls  and  ceiling  had  been  repaired. 
His  daughter  marked  the  significance  of  his 
look,  yet  said  nothing. 

He  paused  and  unlocked  a  door  that  of  late 
years  had  seldom  been  opened.  They  passed 
in,  and  Ethel  knew  that  she  was  standing 
where,  some  fifteen  years  before,  her  dimly 
remembered  mother  had  passed  away,  amid 
a  scene  of  uproar,  grief  and  dismay,  such  as 
many  deathbeds  outside  of  war  do  not  witness. 

Upon  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 
spread  a  tattered  Confederate  battle-flag, 
upon  which  were  sundry  fragments  of  a  rusted 
shell,  ranged  about  a  faded  picture  of  Ethel's 
mother's  grave. 

"I  have  kept  these  sad  mementoes  here," 
said  the  squire,  pointing  to  the  table,  "in 
order  that  I  might  not  cease  to  remember.  I 
have  kept  this  room  unoccupied  and  have 
visited  it  alone  from  time  to  time  that  I  might 
never  forget  the  event  which  its  desolation 
has  commemorated.  But  Ethel,  my  child,  I 


have  learned  better-.  The  living  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  living  than  are  the  dead." 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
fondly,  while  the  ready  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes. 

"I  know  now  that  her  dearest  wish  would  be 
to  see  you  happy;  therefore,  will  put  away 
these  sad  remembrances." 

He  opened  an  old-fashioned  trunk  (her 
mother's),  tenderly  placed  the  faded  relics  out 
of  sight,  and  turned  the  key  upon  them  all ; 
then  they  opened  the  long-closed  windows 
and  let  in  the  cheery  sunlight  upon  the  faded 
walls. 

"We  will  have  the  room  repapered  and  re- 
furnished," said  he,  stroking  her  hair  fondly. 
"It  shall  be  for  you  and  George,  whenever 
you  come  to  see  your  poor  old  father." 

She  smiled  at  him  brightly  through  the 
tears,  and  hand  in  hand  they  went  slowly 
down  the  stairs. 

THE  END. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  A  CENTURY. 

First,  live  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors, 
never  letting  a  day  pass  without  spending  at 
least  three  or  four  hours  in  the  open  air. 

Second,  keep  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
body  occupied  in  congenial  work.  The 
muscles  should  be  developed  and  the  mind 
kept  active. 

Third,  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  food,  drink,  or  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be.  Be  moderate  in  all  things. 

Fourth,  never  despair.  Be  cheerful  at  all 
times.  Never  give  way  to  anger.  Never  let 
the  trials  of  one  day  pass  over  to  the  next. 

The  period  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  should 
not  be  passed  in  idleness  or  abandonment  of 
all  work.  Here  is  where  a  great  many  men 
fall— they  resign  all  care  of  interest  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  rest  of  body  and  mind  begins. 
They  throw  up  their  business  and  retire  to 
private  life,  which  in  too  many  cases  proves 
to  be  a  suicidal  policy. 

During  the  next  period— the  period  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years,  while  the 
powers  of  life  are  at  their  lowest  ebb — one  can- 
not be  too  careful  about  catching  cold.  Bron- 
chitis is  a  most  prolific  cause  of  death  in  the 
aged.  During  this  lastjperiod  rest  should  be  in 
abundance. 

Anybody  who  can  follow  these  directions 
ought  to  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  at 
least.  There  is  always  this  comfort,  however, 
if  we  cannot  live  up  to  our  ideas  always,  we 
can  at  least  try  our  best  to  do  so,  and  the 
steady  effort  will  be  bringing  us  constantly 
nearer  them.— Medical  Age. 


THE  HORSE  REMEMBERS  KINDNESS. 

A  very  remarkable  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  original  Bush  Messenger  illustrates  that 
though  abuse  may  seem  to,  it  does  not 
wholly  destroy  the  better  nature,  and  that 
one  touch  of  kindness  calls  into  life  all  the 
old  virtues.  Years  after  he  was  sold,  Mr. 
Bush  determined  to  see  his  old  favorite, 
whom  he  found  kept  in  a  pasture  surrounded 
by  a  fence  ten  feet  high,  through  a  hole  in 
which  the  food  and  water  were  passed  to 
Messenger  as  if  he  were  "a  dangerous  convict." 
Mr.  Bush  was  warned  not  to  enter  the  inclos- 
ure  for  his  very  life,  but  he  went  in,  and  un- 
observed concealed  himself  behind  a  tree  and 
whistled.  With  a  neigh  the  grand  old  fellow 
came  bounding  across  the  field  in  search  of 
the  well-remembered  whistle.  The  horse 
raced  around  the  pasture,  and  when  at  the 
height  of  his  run  Mr.  Bush  exposed  himself 
and  whistled  again,  Messenger  wheeled  and 
made  directly  for  him,  while  the  outlookers 
trembled  in  terror.  But  instead  of  seeking  to 
kill,  the  horse  came  up  gently  and  laid  his 
head  over  his  old  master's  shoulder  to  receive 
the  customary  caress.  When  Mr.  Bush's  time 
for  departure  had  come,  he  proceeded  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  inclosure  when  there  was 
a  crash,  and  out  Messenger  came,  bounding 
through  the  strong  bars.  He  followed  his 
former  owner  to  the  stable  gently,  where  he 
was  secured  by  strong  ropes,  and  for  a  long, 
long  distance  upon  the  road  homeward  Mr. 
Bush  could  hear  the  noble  animal  neighing, 
lashing  the  stall,  and  struggling  to  be  free  and 
follow. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  master  of 
his  horse,  but  to  be  master  of  his  affections  is 
an  absolutely  noble  thing.—  Wallace's  Monthly. 


HORSES  IN  SPECTACLES. 

Horses,  it  appears,  are  taking  kindly  to 
spectacles.  The  optician,  who  has  made 
special  investigations  into  the  subject,  gives 
the  case  of  a  short-sighted  horse  whose  owner 
ordered  for  him  a  pair  of  spectacles.  They 
were  made  to  fasten  firmly  into  Vae  head-stall, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  shaken  out  of  place. 
At  first  the  animal  appeared  startled  by  this 
addition  to  his  harness,  but  he  soon  got  used 
to  his  glasses  and  liked  them  so  much  that 
when  he  was  turned  out  to  pasture  he  felt  un- 
easy and  uncomfortable  without  his  goggles, 
and  one  Sunday  hung  around  the  barn  and 
whinnied  so  plaintively  that  the  owner  put  the 
head-stall  and  goggles  on  him,  and  the  horse 
was  so  glad  that  he  rubbed  the  man's  shoulder 
with  his  nose  as  the  only  method  of  return- 
ing thanks.  Dogs  who  suffer  from  short- 
sightedness have  also  been  provided  with 
spectacles,  and  have  been  able  thereby  to 
recognize  their  canine  acquaintances  much 
further  off  than  before.  If  the  system  is  not 
carried  further  no  great  harm  will  be  done, 
but  suppose  "uppish"  horses  and  dogs  insist 
upon  discarding  goggles  for  the  pince-nez  or 
even  the  monocle?  Puppies  in  eye-glasses 
would  be  intolerable.— London  Telegraph. 


Never  wash  painted  walls  or  woodwork  with  ordinary  soap. 
You  want  to  remove  the  dirt  only — not  the  dirt  and  a  part  of  the 
paint !    Ordinary  soap  is  too  highly  chemicalled  for  such  a  use. 

A  pail  of  tepid  water,  two  sponges,  and  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
are  all  you  need.  Apply  the  soap  with  one  sponge  and  remove  the 
dirt  with  the  other,  rinsing  frequently  in  clean  water. 

Copyright  1890,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
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FLOWER  ANGELS. 

Where  do  the  flowers  go  when  they  die, 
When  the  winds  of  winter  blow? 
Where  do  the  lilies  and  violets  go, 
And  the  dear  little  baby  flowers  that  grow 

Everywhere  under  the  sky? 
Don't  you  know? 

Don't  you  know?  Last  fall 
As  I  walked  over  the  hill  one  day, 
I  saw  little  graves  where  the  blossoms  lay 
Dead  and  buried  and  hidden  away— 

King  Frost  had  slain  them  all. 
Lack-a-day ! 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  valley  or  hill, 
I  walked  like  one  in  a  dream. 
I  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  stream, 
Thelsunset  cast  not  a  single  gleam 

On  the  world  so  gray  and  still- 
Not  a  beam. 

But  suddenly,  out  of  the  winter  sky, 
Little  white  angels  I  saw  descend 
By  twos  and  threes,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Till  the  air  was  filled  with  the  shining  band 

All  about  me,  and  ever  so  high  ■ 
In  the  sky. 

Oh,  yes.  I  and  the  children  know 
That  somewhere  up  in  the  winter  skyj£ 
The  beautiful  gates  of  flower  heaven  lie; 
And.when  flower  angels  about  us  fly 

The  sober  grown  folks  call  it  "snow," 
But  we  know ! 

— Dorothy  Deane. 


WHAT  EXPERIENCE  TEACHES. 

I do  not  know  what  useful  lessons  ex- 
perience may  have  taught  to  other 
housekeepers  as  theyears  go  by,  but 
there  are  a  few  which,  from  constant 
iteration,  it  has  inscribed  upon  my 
consciousness  never  to  be  erased. 
As  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  profit  by  each 
other's  experiences,  though  we  seldom  are, 
I  'will  relate  some  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  women  readers  of  this  paper. 

To  begin  wdth,  let  me  ask  this  question : 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  annual  house- 
cleaning  ceremony  such  a  terrible  bugbear 
to  our  sex  in  general? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  washing  of  the 
windows  or  the  paint ;  nor  yet  the  topsy- 
turvey  condition  of  things  in  those  off 
years  when  paper-hanging,  whitewashing 
and  calcimining  require  to  be  attended  to. 
It  isn't  that  the  carpets  must  be  taken  up 
and  beaten,  or  the  bed-clothing  sunned  and 
aired  and  portions  of  it  go  through  the 
wash-tub  and  wringer;  for  although  all 
this  is  heavy  and  tiresome  labor,  it  is  not 
complicated.   It  is  all  plain  sailing. 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  that  makes  house 
cleaning  the  horrible  burden  that  it  is 
from  year  to  year  in  some  houses.  It  is 
constant  accumulation  of  things  which 
have  been  "stored  away,"  and  left  stored 
until  whatever  value  they  may  have  had 
in  the  first  place  has  been  corrupted  by 
moth  and  rust.  It  is  the  failure  to  dispose 
of  worthless  articles  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come worthless.  It  is  because  there  are 
piles  of  old  fashion-books  and  newspapers 
to  be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  dusted, 
tied  up  anew,  and  left  to  be  gone  over  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Perhaps  five  or  ten  years  have  seen  the 
performance  of  this  same  task.  Otherwise, 


bILK  BKIRTS. 

no  eye  has  looked  into  their  contents  and 
no  mind  required  a  knowledge  of  them. 
They  are  "back  numbers,"  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  and  the  wTorld  is  march- 
ing on.  There  are  old  almanacs  preserved 
with  religious  care,  dodgers  and  hand-bills 
and  everything  in  the  paper  line,  which 
should  have  made  some  ragman  happy 
long  ago. 

Keeping  literary  Diamines  year  after 


|  year,  under  the  fond  pretext  of  sometime 
having  them  "bound,"  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  They  become  soiled  and  torn,  their 
scientific  facts  have  grown  old,  and  their 
stories  of  real  life  no  longer  suit  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  Their  "school"  of  literature 
is  a  by -gone. 

Deal  these  things  out  to  the  intellectually 
hungry  and  destitute  in  the  day  when  they 
are  of  some  account;  or  if  you  have  failed 
to  do  this,  sell  them  for  so  much  a  pound  as 
speedily  as  possible.  If  among  these  piles 
'there  is  anything  that  will  give  pleasure  to 
children,  either  in  homes  or  hospitals, 
through  the  medium  of  tales  or  pictures, 
by  all  means  see  that  they  have  them. 

Dear  sister  housekeeper,  is  there  not 
always  some  trunk,  or  box  or  chest  of 
drawers  that  you  feel  a  decided  disinclina- 
tion to  open— that  you  know  is  full  of 
cast-off  garments 
which  are  not  suit- 
able for  your  use  as 
they  are,  and  are  not 
worth  remaking? 
That  there  »are  rolls 
of  pieces  of  garments 
worn  out  and  gone, 
that  remain  only  to 
entice  moths  and 
feed  them  ?  Isn't  it 
the  "weeding  out" 
that  tries  both  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit? 

It  is  not  always  the 
house-mother's  fault 
that  this  is  the  case. 
The  father  aud  each 
one  of  the  children 
often  lay  their  pro- 
hibitions upon  her. 
"Don't  do  anything 
with  that  until  I 
have  time  to  look  at 
it,"  they  will  say;  or, 
"Let  that  alone, 
please;  I  may  want 
it,  sometime.  It  does 
not  eat  and  drink 
anything."  This  is 
not  always  true,  for 
if  it  attracts  moths  it 

eats.  Oldcarpetingsometimessurprises  the 
house  cleaner  with  hidden  mouse-nests. 

Now,  to  the  economical  housekeeper  who 
would  save,  year  after  year,  these  worthless 
odds  and  ends  I  would  say,  donH.  Never 
put  away  that  which  is  good-for-nothing  to 
begin  with,  for  time  not  only  increases 
that  good-for -nothingness  but  makes  it 
like  a  contagious  disease ;  causes  it  to  affect 
and  render  like  to  itself  that  which  really 
has  some  value. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  every- 
thing of  worth  in  this  life,  and  in  order  to 
keep  some  things  we  must  sacrifice  others. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Christian 
should  "live  packed  up"— figuratively.  In 
another  sense,  so  should  the  housekeeper. 
Not  to  the  extent  that  there  shall  be  a  lack 
of  the  sense  of  freedom  in  the  home,  and 
that  all  its  pleasant  traditions  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. Far  from  it.  Such  things  as  can 
be  kept  in  small  compass,  and  that  by 
keeping  do  not  degenerate  into  eyesores, 
are  pleasant  and  profitable  things  to  retain. 
Family  photographs  from  year  to  year; 

bits  of  silk  and  rib- 
bons  from  the 
"  proud "  gowns  of 
the  'family,  which 
may  go  crazy  in  quilts 
and  sofa-pillows ;  and 
the  brightest  portions 
of  discarded  neckties. 
Then  there  is  a  whole 
volume  of  reminis- 
cences in  a  family 
button-bag,  contain- 
ing the  cast-off  but- 
tons of  the  different 
generations.  Memory 
bills,  which  are  al- 
bums containinglittle 
souvenirs  relating  to 
different  periods  of 
each  member  of  the 
household's  life,  are 
wonderfully  interest- 
ing things  to  look 
over;  especially 
when  the  member 
whom  they  most 
closely  concerned  has  passed  "that  bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  e'er  returns."  I 
have  a  friend  who  possesses  one  of  these 
memory  bills.  It  contains  a  piece  of  the 
dressing-gown  of  the  son  who  died;  a  rib- 
bon worn  by  the  daughter  who  has  also 
crossed  the  river.  There  are  a' few  precious 
lines  penned  by  the  hand  of  each ;  but  piles 
of  letters,  from  which  strangers,  in  case  of 
l  sudden  death  or  disablement,  ir.^ht  lesm 


the  entire  family  history,  have  long  ago 
been  committed  to  the  flames. 

We  Americans  are  not  like  the  English 
householders,  generations  of  whom  inhabit 
the  same  dwelling  in  which  they  are  born 
ancUfrom  which  they  are  carried  out  feet 
first.  We  flit  from  time  to  time.  We  are 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  We  live 
in  small  houses ;  wre  have  few  servants,  in 
many  cases  serve  ourselves.  Is  it  not  im- 
portant, then,  that  we  "live  packed  up?" 

Try  it,  sisters.  It  is  worth  while.  It 
simplifies  the  problem  of  how  to  live  with 
the  least  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  experience  teaches 
me.  Makion  Leroy. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

I  fancy  that  in  going  to  the  world's  fair 
it  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  same  plan  as 


Dresses  for  the  World's  Fair. 


we  did  for  the  centennial  at  Philadelphia ; 
namely,  take  as  little  baggage  as  possible 
and  of  such  a  character  that  one  can  put  it 
into  shawl-straps  and  grips  and  carry  it 
oneself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  street-car  transportation,  and  avoid  the 
expense  of  carriage  hire  and  also  the  anx- 
iety attending  the  delay  In  getting  one's 
trunks  to  their  destination.  Many  visitors 
at  the  centennial  never  saw  their  trunks 
all  the  time  they  were  in  Philadelphia,  and 
so  were  obliged  to  get  along  with  what 
they  had  on,  and  wished  they  had  never 
thought  of  anything  else. 

A  good  serge  suit  will  be  the  most  satis- 
factory, made  with  a  plain  skirt  escaping 
the  ground,  a  waist  like  either  of  our 
models,  and  a  cape  of  the  same  material,  or 
the  same  color  in  a  heavier  material. 

Chicago  is  a  windy  place,  and  a  head- 
covering  of  a  close  shape  will  be  found 
much  more  satisfactory. 

Aside  from  the  necessary  underclothing 
for  the  time  you  stay,  take  only  a  silk 
waist  to  wear  with  your  suit  skirt  in  the 
evening,  the  toilet  articles 
you  need,  your  rubbers, 
waterproof  and  umbrella. 
Try  to  bring  your  needs 
dowm  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass,  and  do  not 
go  over  it. 

You  will  be  out  all  of  the 
time,  so  I  would  wear  a 
dress  good  enough  for 
every  occasion,  even  if  I 
got  a  new  one  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  in  traveling  it  al- 
ways pays  to  look  nicely. 

The  one  skirt  can  be 
made  of  cloth,  cut  so  as  to 
run  ribbons  in  and  out  the 
ruffle.  These  are  pretty  to 
be  of  different  colors.  The 
other  is  of  silk,  ruffled, 
with  the  ruffles  bound  with 
a  color.  These  skirts  made 
of  alpaca  are  very  good 
about  shedding  the  dust. 

I  would  advise  mothers 
of  young  children,  as  far 
as  possible  to  leave  thein  at  home.  Take 
care  of  your  neighbor's  and  let  her 
take  care  of  yours.  They  remember  so 
little,  anyway,  and  they  have  time 
enough  to  see  things  in  their  lives,  and 
the  care  of  them  takes  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  trip  away.  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  taking  them  and  staying  at 
home,  I  would  cheerfully  choose  the 
latter.   Vou  will  bo  tived  enough  your- 


selves without  the  additional  strain  of 
looking  after  tired-out  little  children. 

L.  L.  C. 


WASTE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

The  remark  has  sometimes  been  made 
that  it  was  "no  wonder  such  a  man  never 
became  rich,  for  his  wife  would  throw  out 
more  with  a  spoon  than  he  could  bring  in 
with  a  shovel."  Instances  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  it  did  look  as  if 
enough  went  to  the  chickens  to  feed  a  thir  d 
person ;  and  really,  the  poorer  the  people 
the  more  noticeable  was  the  wastefulness. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  waste  in  the  bread- 
box  than  in  any  other  corner.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  a  slice  of  bread  that  has  been 
broken  must  never  be  put  on  the  table 
again.  Where  is  the  harm  if  clean  and  not 
in  too  small  sections  ?  Well,  if  they  simply 
won't  eat  the  pieces,  you  must  use  them 
up  some  other  way.  Toast  them  and  pour 
over  a  dressing  of  meat  chopped  fine, 
thinned  with  water  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt;  or  asparagus  cut  up  in 
cream  gravy. 

Chop  up  bread  with  meat,  add  eggs, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  make  a  meat  loaf. 
You  will  find  plenty  of  recipes. 

Dry  bread  is  good  for  puddings,  tomatoes, 
dressing  for  chicken  or  turkey,  to  put  with 
warmed-up  potatoes  or  hash,  and  these 
pieces  and  crusts  when  saved  are  just  as 
good  as  whole  slices  of  bread. 

Even  the  crumbs  that  come  from  cutting 
bread  (and  new  bread  crumbles  badly) 
might  just  as  well  be  saved  as  thrown  to 
the  chickens.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in 
saving  these  pieces,  especially  as  they  mold 
so  quickly  in  warm  weather.  Have  a  crock 
to  keep  them  in,  and  see  that  the  crumbs 
aud  pieces  are  laid  on  a  tin  and  dried  out 
iu  the  oven  or  warming-closet  before  put- 
ting away.  Do  not  think  you  can  keep 
adding  to  the  same  crock  for  a  year  or  so. 
The  crock  should  be  changed  every  baking 
or  two,  or  once  a  week,  and  the  pieces 
therein  used  before  commencing  on  the 
next  baking. 

When  you  are  making  bread,  do  not 
waste  the  flour.  Be  sure  to  scrape  down 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  before  it  dries  down, 
and  be  a  little  careful  about  getting  in  more 
flour  £han  necessary ;  better  to  add  a  little 
more  than  have  some  to  waste.  Don't 
waste  it,  anyway.  Scrape  out  what  is  left 
into  a  dish,  add  a  cup  or  two  of  sour  milk 
(according  to  size  of  family),  and  in  the 
morning  an  egg  and  soda,  perhaps  a  little 
more  flour,  and  have  some  pancakes  for 
breakfast.  Pancakes  are  good  warmed  up. 
Butter  them,  spread  a  little  sugar  between 
and  set  in  a  hot  oven  until  warmed 
j  through.  If  there  is  pancake»dough  left, 
do  not  throw  it  away.  Set  it  aside  in  a  cool 
place,  and  add  a  little  more  the  next  morn- 
ing if  there  is  not  quite  enough  of  what 
was  left;  or  if  it  was  flour  pancakes,  add  a 
little  shortening,  more  flour,  and  make  into 
biscuit,  or  a  short-cake,  or  cover  for  apple 
pudding. 

Potatoes  are  very  often  wasted.  II  not 
quite  enough  to  warm  up,  others  are 
cooked  and  the  first  left  to  sour.  If  there 
cannot  enough  be  made  of  them  by  adding 
bread  or  cold  rice  (which  one  can  scarcely 
tell  from  the  potato  when  warmed  to- 


Traveling-cafe. 

gether),  do  not  get  quite  as  many  fresh 
ones  as  usual,  and  when  cooked  add  the  cold 
ones;  if  left  whole,  add  them  before  the 
water  is  turned  off;  and  if  mashed  after 
the  water  is  turned  away,  theu  replace  the 
cover  a  few  moments  and  let  the  cold 
potatoes  steam  through  before  mashing. 

On  days  to  begin  the  bread,  have  mashed 
potatoes  (or  dinner,  save  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled  in  the  bread-bowl;  after 
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dinner,  mix  in  what  potatoes  were  left, 
unless  too  many,  and  in  the  evening  all 
you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  add  a  little 
boiling.water  to  warm  up  the  "soup,"  some 
sugar  and  yeast,  give  a  very  thorough 
beating  and  add  the  flour. 

One  cannot  say  much  about  meat;  there 
are  ways  innumerable  to  use  up  the  pieces, 
and  everyone  knows  them,  I  suppose.  The 
great  care  is  to  keep  it  sweet  and  away 
from  flies  in  warrn  weather.  Meat  should 
never  be  covered  tightly  while  warm;  it 
may  taint.  Turn  a  colander  or  steamer  over 
the  meat  and  then  cover  with  some  thin 
muslin;  this  will  let  the  steam  out.  If 
meat  is  left  to  cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  it 
is  boiled,  it  -will  be  juicier  and  sweeter 
when  cold. 

Cold  squash  makes  just  as  good  a  pie  as 
pumpkin. 

Cold  boiled  eggs  are  good  sliced  into  cod- 
fish, or  into  dried  beef  gravy  when  made 
with  milk. 

If  an  egg  is  broken  so  that  the  shell  has 
to  be  removed  and  you  have  no  immediate 
use  for  it,  put  it  into  a  cup  half  full  of  sugar, 
beat  well  and  it  will  keep  a  day  or  two 
without  drying  up.  It  will  do  for  pudding, 
pie,  cake  or  cookies;  just  use  that  much 
less  sugar  than  the  recipe  calls  for. 

Cake  or  cookies  that  have  become  dry 
can  be  used  for  pudding  instead  of  bread, 
and  will  not  need  as  much  sugar. 

If  a  loaf  of  bread  gets  dry  or  begins  to 
mold  the  least  little  bit,  dip  it  into  warm 
water  quickly,  then  place  in  a  tin  and  put 
in  a  hot  oven  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  loaf,  and  you 
will  think  you  have  a  fresh-baked  loaf  of 
bread.  Soda  biscuit  can  be  warmed  up  in 
the  same  manner. 

Cheese  that  is  too  dry  can  be  placed  on  a 
tin  in  a  hot  oven,  or  held  on  a  fork  over 
coals,  and  toasted.  Some  people  are  very 
fond  of  this  dish,  and  do  not  always  wait 
for  dry  cheese. 

It  seems  as  il  this  topic  was  almost  inex- 
haustible. One  sees  new  things  every  day, 
and  there  are  new  ways  of  doing  old  things. 
One  must  simply  keep  a  watchful  eye  open 
for  every  leak  and  every  waste  that  comes 
in  the  kitchen  department,  if  they  keep 
off  that  dreaded  mortgage  on  the  farm,  or 
pay  it  up. 

All  rinsings  from  fruit-cans,  molasses- 
cans  or  juice  from  fruit  that  has  soured, 
should  be  strained  into  the  vinegar-barrel. 

Truly,  a  woman's  head  must  be  long 
when  she  keeps  everything  up  snug  and 
neat,  and  no  loose  ends  flying  away  with 
the  cash.  One  thing  must  be  remembered. 
Do  not  wait  until  food  is  beginning  to 
spoil  before  trying  to  save  it  in  some  other 
form,  for  then  you  also  waste  the  material 
that  you  add,  as  no  such  dish  can  be  made 
very  palatable,  and  is  certainly  not  health- 
ful. Trying  to  save  at  the  expense  of 
health  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy. 
Cook  plain,  wholesome  food,  and  take  care 
of  what  is  cooked,  keeping  it  clean  and 
sweet  and  palatable  in  any  form  in  which 
it  may  be'  served.  Try  to  use  judgment 
and  discretion  in  the  planning  for  meals, 
and  while  you  aim  to  give  the  family 
plenty,  do  not  cook  so  much  as  to  have  a 
lot  left,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Food  is 
so  much  better  freshly  cooked,  and  yet, 
when  the  odds  and  ends  are  left,  try  to 
use  them  all  up  in  some  way.  Perhaps 
you  can  invent  some  new  recipe  and  give 
to  your  Fabm  and  Fiezside  friends. 

Gypsy. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Cushions  and  Pillows.— One  can  hardly 
have  too  many  of  these  articles,  not  only 
for  use  in  the  house,  in  bedroom,  parlor  or 
sitting-room,  but  now  that  summer  is 
almost  here  we  need  them  on  the  porches 
and  in  the  hammocks.  It  is  better  to  have 
some  with  cheap,  serviceable  covers  for 
outdoor  use  than  to  carry  the  house  pillows 
and  cushions  out.  p. 

Denim  in  either  blue  or  brown,  which 
costs  only  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard, 
ateen  in  dark  red  or  blue,  ■  or  unbleached 
oweling,  will  any  of  them  make  good 
covers  that  may  be  washed  without  injury, 
"f  you  wish  to  make  them  a  little  nicer, 
utline  some  bold  but  simple  design  on  the 
enim  or  sateen  with  white  linen  floss  and 
n  the  toweling  with  red  linen.   If  these 
ushions  are  filled  with  hair,  such  as  is 
sed  in  nice  mattresses,  they  will  last  for 
ears.   Large  cushions,  to  be  used  on  the 
oor,  may  be  filled  with  straw  or  corn- 
usks.  Clover  blossoms,  dried,  make  nice 
illows  for  the  hammock. 
Chabity    Work.— "Mamma,"     said  a 
Oung  high-school  girl  a  few  days  ago, 
our  section  is  quite  a  missionary  section, 
t  Thanksgiving    and    Christmas,  you 
emember,  we  gave  dinners  to  several  poor 


families,  and  as  we  had  some  money  left 
we  are  going  to  buy  cloth  and  make  baby- 
slips  for  the  hospital,  where,  frequently, 
little  babies  must  be  supplied  with  their 
first  clothing.  We  are  going  to  meet  after 
school  and  cut  out  these  little  slips,  each 
girl  take  home  some  to  do  the  machine 
work  on,  and  then  meet  again  and  hand- 
finish  them." 

Another  time  this  same  "section"  of  girls 
made  a  screen  for  the  children's  hospital. 
They  bought  a  plain  frame,  covered  it  with 
silesia  stretched  very  tight,  and  then  pasted 
on  picture  cards.  They  did  not  merely 
paste  on  the  cards  as  they  were,  but  often 
made  comical  pictures,  or  illustrated  nur- 
sery rhymes  by  cutting  out  parts  of  several 
different  cards  and  arranging  them  to  form 
quite  a  different  picture.  After  the  screen 
was  finished  they  had  some  cards  left,  and 
of  these  they  made  a  scrap-book,  only  each 
leaf  was  separate.  They  cut  the  leaves,  all 
the  same  size,  of  cambric,  then  j  pasted 
them  and  laid  all  between  two  covers  made 
of  pasteboard  covered  with  gay  sateen. 
They  were  to  amuse  little  ones  who  are  too 
weak  to  hold  a  book,  but  can  take  one  of 
these  leaves  at  a  time.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  can  be  divided  between  several 
children.  Under  some  of  these  pictures 
little,  original  rhymes  were  printed,  and 
under  others  selections  from  Mother  Goose, 


SOAP-BOX  AND  SCOTJRING-BOARD. 

which  the  pictures  were  made  to  funnily 
illustrate. 

Some  Conveniences.— Was  there  ever  a 
boy  who  did  not  like  to  use  hammer,  nails, 
saw  and  plane?  I  never  saw  one.  Why 
not,  then,  utilize  this  desire  and  let  the  boy 
try  his  hand  at  some  conveniences  for 
mother?  To  begin  with  simple  things,  let 
him  make  a  bosom-board,  if  you  have  none, 
and  see  how  much  easier  the  shirts  will 
iron.  This  can  be  made  out  of  a  pine  board, 
an  inch  thick,  eighteen  inches  long  and 
twelve  inches  wide  at  one  end,  eight  inches 
at  the  other,  and  with  the  wide  end  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  the  neck.  Be  sure  to  make 
it  very  smooth,  using  the  plane  first  and 
afterwards  a  piece  of  sandpaper.  Bore  a 
hole  in  the  narrow  end  and  put  in  a  string 
to  hang  it  up  by. 

Another  convenient  thing  is  a  board  with 
a  box  at  one  end  to  hold  the  scouring  soap 
and  silver  polish.  A  piece  of  leather  from 
an  old  shoe-top,  or  a  piece  of  chamois- 
skin,  is  glued  to  the  board  to  scour  on.  The 
box  is  open  toward  the  end  of  the  board, 
and  when  it  is  hung  up,  the  open  side  of 
the  box  is  upward,  so  it  needs  no  cover. 

A  blacking-case  for  the  boys'  own  room 
is  a  little  more  difficult  to  make,  but  the 
illustration  and  description  which  I  gave 
in  Faem  and  Fireside  of  January  1, 1887, 
will  enable  any  boy  who  has  learned  to  use 
tools  to  make  it,  and  he  will  find  it  very 
convenient.  Mother  will  find  that  it  will 
prevent  her  ever  discovering  the  marks  of 
a  blacking-brush  on  chair  or  hassock,  as 
has  sometimes  happened  even  in  the  best 
regulated  families.  Maida  McL. 


CARE  OF  LAMPS. 

An  old,  worn  subject,  but  an  important 
one,  nevertheless.  A  child  of  ten  could  do 
the  work  properly ;  but  more  often  the  girl 
of  twenty  does  not  or  will  not.  What  is 
more  disagreeable  than  to  pick  up  a  lamp 
which  will  leave  its  impress  of  coal-oil 
wherever  touched? 

Remove  the  chimneys  and  first  clean  the 
burners,  as  the  lamps  are  easier  to  handle 
when  nearly  empty.  With  a  small  brush 
remove  all  dust  around  the  burner,  or  any 
pieces  of  burned  wick  that  may  fall  from 
the  trimming,  which  should  be  done  while 
cleaning  the  burner.  Trim  the  wick 
straight  across,  and  then  snip  the  corners  a 
trifle,  that  the  blaze  may  not  run  up  the 
side  of  the  chimney.  A  wick  that  is  cut 
too  round  over  the  top  will  not  give  as  good 
or  as  much  light  as  the  one  cut  straight 
with  the  corner  snipped.  See  that  the 
small  air-tube  found  on  common  burners 
is  kept  clean  and  free  from  soot. 

Next  fill  the  lamps,  and  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  them  too  full,  as  oil  will  ooze 
through  the  smallest  passage,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  burner  that  fits  close  enough 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  lamp  to  prevent  the 
oil  oozing  through  if  given  half  a  chance. 
The  same  ia  true  of  the  tubes  that  are  now 


fitted  to  the  top  of  the  lamps  to  fill  them 
by.  So  be  careful  about  letting  oil  come 
above  these  points,  if  you  want  a  clean 
lamp. 

The  chimneys  should  be  washed  first,  of 
course,  in  hot  soap-suds,  and  wiped  dry 

with  a  towel 
which  will  not 
shed  lint.  There 
are  a  number  of 
new  methods 
reeom  mended 
for  cleaning 
chimneys,  and 
all  that  I  ever 
tried  never 
seemed  quite  as 
quick,  as  easy 
and  as  satisfac- 
tory as  the  old- 
fashioned  dish 
of  soap-suds 
and  a  clean 
towel. 
After  the 
chimneys  are  finished,  wash  the  lamps  and 
wipe  them  dry ;  and  as  this  is  the  last  item, 
of  cdurse  the  lamps  are  trimmed,  filled  and 
clean. 

If  by  mistake  a  lamp  does  receive  too 
much  oil,  fasten  on  the  burners  and  light 
the  lamp.  The  oil  will  soon  burn  down  to 
where  it  will  not  ooze  out  any  more,  and 
the  lamp  can  then  be  wiped  clean  and  set 
away  with  the  others,  and  no  danger  of 
oily  fingers  in  the  evening.  Of  course,  one 
does  not  want  to  light  a  match  while  there 
is  much  coal-oil  lying  around  loose.  Either 
wait  until  you  are  through  with  filling  the 
others,  or  set  the  one  that  is  too  full  away 
from  the  others  while  it  is  burning. 

Gypsy. 


BOSOM-BOARD. 


A  HAPPY  MISTAKE. 

Among  the  numerous  Christmas  gifts 
received  was  a  dainty  roll  made  of  salmon- 
pink  ribbon.   Knowing  that  it  possessed 


some  ntility,  though  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
its  use  might  be,  a  sister-in-law  was  called 
in  to  my  assistance. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  she;  "I  know  what  it  is 
for.  It's  to  keep  the  open  sheet  of  music  in 
place  on  the  piano.  May  I  use  it  as  a  copy 
and  gild  the  scale  on  one,  to  send  to  my 
Chicago  friend?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied. 

Accordingly,  a  piece  of  ribbon  ten  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide  was  procured. 
The  staff  was  beautifully  painted  upon  it, 
the  ends  fringed,  then  it  was  sewed  to- 
gether by  the  selvage  edges  and  stuffed; 
after  which  baby  ribbon  was  tied  around 
the  two  ends  to  keep  the  cotton  in  place. 

Completed,  it  was  sent  to  the  Chicago 
friend,  who  heartily  thanked  the  giver, 
saying  that  she  in  turn  had  made  and 
given  similar  ones  to  music  lovers.  What 
was  our  amusement  to  learn  that  the  orig- 
inal present  was  a  veil-roll ! 

Who  can  imagine  a  more  handy  contriv- 
ance for  keeping  these  delicate  face-veils 
fresh  and  new  looking?  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  place  them  on  the  roll  after 
each  wearing.  But  they  made  equally  ser- 
viceable sheet-music-in-plaee  holders,  too. 

.Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


CHAZY  WORK 


60  assorted  beautiful  Bilk  and 

  satin  pieces  enough  to  cover  500 

sq.in.25c.apack;  opacksSl.  Silk, plush  &  velvet, 40 large 
pieces, ass't'd  colors, 50c.  lemarie's  Silk  Mill,  little  Ferry,  N.J. 


O  Ct«.  postage  for 
100  samples.  56c 
will  buy  paper  for 
a  room.  Hangers* 


WALL  PAPER 

V  Tff  *.  ruuui.  j-LULiKerb 

W  ■  largebooksMt. WidefineParlorBEONZES10to20e 
GILTS  4c  20  styles  WHITES  3c  roll.  Handsome  wide  18-inch 
border  cheaper  than  any  house,  5  4  for  cash.  u«»T»..«t 

Keim  MTgCo.177-9  Elm  St. Cincinnati  ri  NonTrust 
Tfll/ni  nnif  A  complete  ladies-  GUIDE 

mill  II  la  V     1x1  Health  and  Disease, 

I  UllULUU  I  By  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D, 

MMMMir         OVER  25  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  McC.  writes:  "Dear  Dr.  Stockham: 
Our  son  came  almost  without  warning,  and  when  my 
husband  and  I  were  quite  alone.  I  most  heartily  re- 
joice when  I  hear  of  the  advent  of  a  TOKOLOGY 
baby."  Prepaid,  $2.75.  Sample  pages  free.  Best 
terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &Co.,  277  Madison  Si.,  Chicago. 


Fourteep-Hour  Wi  ve? 

of  Ei'sbt-Hour  f\cn,  need 

GOLD  OUST 

W&sbii?g  Powder 

To  enable  them  to  get  through  work  as 

early  as  their  husbands. 
GOLD  DUST  saves  time,  strength,  patience 
and  money. 

Made  only  by 

f.K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 

CHICAGO, 

St.  Louis, 
New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
^Montreal. 


A  Bed  of  i 
Roses  For  $1100. 

This  offer  stands  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  Rose 
growing.  Its  universal  popularity  is  due  to  its  being 
made  up  of  Roses  that  will  grow  and  bloom  everywhere. 

We  will  carefully  select,  to  suit  your  locality,  /j  beau- 
tiful Ever-blooming  Roses  of  choice  varieties,  on  their 
own  roots,  each  one  labeled,  and  send  them  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  $z.oo. 

Every  one  can  afford  to  have  them  at  this  wonderfully 
low  price  ;  every  one  can  successfully  grow  them  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  will  be  received,  "fresh  as 
daisies,"  and  every  one  will  have  Rosebuds  from  June  till 
November,  because  they  have  honest  roots,  and  honorable 
reputations,  and  are  selected  from  our  unrivaled  stock  of 
one  and  a  half  million  Roses.    Think  it  over  and  address 

The  Dingee  &  ConardtCo., 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


Kindly  order  this  simply  as  Set  No.  66,  and 
thereby  prevent  confusion. 
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THE    WOilEX    OF    SOUTHERN  CAXrF0E>1A. 

The  delights  of  life  in  southern 
California  are  appreciated  by 
no  class  more  fully  than  by  the 
careful  housekeepers.  Having 
all  their  days  wrestled  with 
a  bi-annual  cleanings  of  attics 
filled  with  dusty  herbs  and  cellars  per- 
fumed with  remnants  of  the  winter's  store 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  they  gratefully 
accept,  day  by  day,  the  gifts  which  nature 
bestows  so  lavishly  throughout  the  year 
for  the  needs  of  the  "inner  man." 

Every  morning  Chinese  Joe  appears  at 
the  door,  his  wagon  laden  with  a  tempting 
array  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  he  will  part  with  enough  for  to-day's 
dinner.  Moreover,  in  this  sunny  clime, 
where,  as  B.  F.  Taylor  writes,  "the  seasons 
are  so  neighborly  that  September  is  on 
whispering  terms  with  May,  and  January 
borrows  June's  clothes,  while  July  gives 
all  her  rainbows  to  November,"  there  is  a 
bewildering  profusion  of  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  most  delightful  to  the 
epicure. 

With  fresh  fruit  throughout  the  year, 
the  sensible  housekeeper  has  little  need  to 
waste  precious  time  on  pastries  and  rich 
desserts,  and  she  may,  if  she  will,  escape 
the  tyranny  of  the  canning  season. 
'•  It  may  be  that  because  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping sit  so  lightly  upon  the  California 
dame,  she  is  so  often  able  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  other  pursuits.  It  is  certainly  a 
fact  that  nowhere  have  women  stepped  to 
the  front  in  every  avenue  of  business  more 
rapidly  than  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  has 
been  proved  the  falsity  of  the  words  in 
general  application,  "Men  must  work  and 
women  must  weep."  Pathetic  as  it  seems, 
in  many  eases  the  reverse  is  true.  Through 
failure  in  business,  disgrace  or  ill-health, 
men  have  come  to  this  far-away  land  with 
their  families,  hoping  to  begin  life  anew 
under  easier  conditions,  but  too  often,  in 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  have  sunk 
into  utter  helplessness  or  given  up  the 
struggle  of  life  altogether.  Then  the  brave 
wife  or  widow  takes  up  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  family,  and  withal  so  cheer- 
fully, so  easily  and  successfully  that  one  is 
impressed  by  the  thought  that  the  perpet- 
ual sunshine,  the  fresh  scent  of  grass  and 
flowers,  the  breeze  whispering  of  snow- 
capped mountains  and  the  incessant  sing- 
ing of  birds  are  all  ministering  angels  sent 
to  strengthen  and  cheer  those  who  boldly 
attempt  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest 
them. 

In  the  little  southern  California  suburb 
in  mind,  the  business  is  largely  conducted 
by  women.  The  little  postmistress  is  the 
picture  of  content  as  she  sits,  in  leisure 
moments,  on  the  veranda  in  front  of  the 
small  office,  sewing  in  hand,  but  always 
attentive  to  the  duties  which  Uncle  Sam 
lays  upon  her.  No  mistakes  are  made 
there,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  tour- 
ists at  certain  seasons,  and  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  Smiths,  Joneses  and  Browns 
for  their  share  in  the  small  packages  which 
arrive  twice  a  day.  At  the  delivery  win- 
dow is  always  a  bouquet  of  pansies  or  wild 
flowers,  which  seem  to  give  promise  that 
the  longed-for  letter  is  waiting  for  you,  and 
as  the  little  woman  produces  it,  she  gives 
with  it  a  kindly  smile,  for  she,  too,  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  One  would  not  suppose,  to 
see  the  postmistress  going  about  her  duties 
so  cheerfully,  that  she  carried  a  heavy 
burden  on  her  heart,  but  it  is  true  that  a 
dissipated  husband  and  wayward  son  have 


made  it  necessary  for  her  to  become  a  wage- 
earner. 

At  the  large  village  store,  where  you  can 
buy  anything  from  a  stick  of  candy  to  a 
cook-stove,  you  are  met  by  a  woman  whose 
grace  and  intelligence  would  attract  in  the 
most  cultured  circle.  On  account  of  her 
husband's  failing  health,  she  has  cheerfully 
given  up  all  claims  of  society,  and  brings 
into  the  routine  of  business  life  the  same 
courtesy  and  tact  which  has  always  char- 
acterized her — a  fact  appreciated  by  the 
clerks  no  less  than  by  the  customers. 

When  the  coal  dealer  died  suddenly, 
everyone  exclaimed,  "'What  will  become 
of  his  wife  and  little  ones?"  The  modest 
home  was  not  quite  paid  for,  and  the  pros- 
pect was  a  gloomy  one.  Then  the  young 
widow  stepped  forward,  and  without  beg- 
ging sympathy  with  floods  of  tears  because 
she  was  a  "lone  woman,"  simply  asked  her 
husband's  patrons  to  stand  by  her,  and  she 
has  successfully  conducted  the  business 
and  made  a  comfortable  living  for  herself 
and  her  children. 

A  canning  factory  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  several  years  by  two  worn- 
out  teachers,  who  find  in  this  change  of 
occupation,  rest  for  mind  and  body,  and 
already  their  fruit  has  found  a  wide  market 
in  the  East. 

Any  one  who  is  out  early  in  the  morning 
on  the  village  street,  will  meet  a  patient- 
looking  woman  driving  her  faithful  beast 
toward  the  neighboring  city,  whither  she 
is  carrying  svipplies  of  that  fashionable 
beverage,  buttermilk,  and  the  popular  del- 
icacy, cottage  cheese,  to  meet  the  orders  of 
the  large  hotels.  She  has  a  basketful  of 
eggs,  too,  and  perhaps  a  roll  of  golden  but- 
ter made  by  herself.  A  few  years  ago  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  tell  how  butter 
was  made,  living  as  she  did  in  opulence  in 
an  eastern  city,  where  her  generous  hus- 
band lavished  every  luxury  upon  her.  The 
time  came  when,  through  the  perfidy  of  so- 
called  friends,  everything  was  swept  away, 
and  the  poor  man  lost  even  courage  and 
hope,  and  meekly  permits  his  wife  to  sup- 
port the  family  by  such  expedients  as  she 
can  devise.  Limited  as  is  their  income,  no 
one  ever  asks  help  of  her  in  vain,  and 
wherever  therejs  sickness  of  soul  or  body, 
there  you  may  know  this  messenger  of 
love  has  been  to  minister  of  the  rich  store 
which  she  has  gathered  from  life's  ttials 
and  failures. 

A  road  bordered  with  eucalyptus  and 
cedar  brings  the  stranger  to  an  ivy -covered 
cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  roses. 
As  he  approaches,  he  receives  the  perfume 
of  sweet-breathed  pinks,  and  a  host  of 
bright  pansy  faces  bring  him  a  message  of 
cheer.  Sweet-peas  are  striving  upward, 
poppies  nod  gaily  at  him,  callas  lift  then- 
pure  chalices  to  the  sun,  roses  are  every- 
where, and  in  their  season  chrysanthe- 
mums unfold  marvels  of  white  and  gold 
and  crimson.  This  miracle  of  beauty  has 
been  wrought  by  a  woman's  hand.  Five 
years  ago  an  invalid  was  brought  to  the 
little  village  by  a  devoted  sister,  as  a  last 
resort.  A  few  acres  of  worthless  land  were 
purchased  for  a  trifle  and  the  little  Gothic 
cottage  was  built.  The  sick  woman,  who 
had  always  been  an  intense  admirer  of 
flowers,  tempted  out  of  doors  by  the  genial 
climate,  began  in  a  small  way  to  cultivate 
the  flowers  she  loved  so  dearly.  Success 
crowned  her  efforts ;  tourists  were  attracted 
to  the  little  garden,  which  gradually  took 
on  larger  proportions  and  yielded  a  com- 
fortable income,  until  now,  in  the  pleasure 
of  a  busy  and  congenial  life,  maladies  of 
body  and  anxieties  of  mind  have  disap- 
peared together. 

On  a  commanding  hill  overlooking  the 
rich  valley  and  the  mountain  ranges 
stretching  beyond,  stands  a  stately  house, 
which  attracts  attention  because  it  differs 
so  widely  from  the  more  modern  edifices 
about.  Instead  of  a  succession  of  highly 
ornamented  bay  and  oriel  windows,  stained 
glass  and  mosaic  in  bewildering  variety, 
turrets  and  towers,  gables  and  peaks,  ob- 
servatories and  conservatories,  combining 
all  styles  of  architecture  from  Corinthian 
to  the  "modern  Moorish"  and  colonial, 
there  is  here  a  grand,  old-fashioned  white 
house,  without  ornamentation  save  the 
cool,  green  blinds  and  the  broad  verandas 
by  which  it  is  bordered  on  every  side,  and 
which  are  half  hidden  by  the  profusion  of 
climbing  roses  and  smilax  clinging  to  them. 
Easy-chairs  and  settees  stand  out  inviting- 
ly, and  as  one  sits  and  drinks  in  the  fra- 
grance of  the  orange  blossoms  and  dreamily 
gazes  over  the  wide  expanse  of  lawn  to  the 
fluted  hills  beyond,  is  it  the  note  of  the 
mocking-bird  that  brings  visions  of  life  in 
the  far-away  sunny  South  ?  Or  is  it  because 
this  hospitable-looking  mansion  was  built 


after  the  fashion  of  one  in  which  the  mis- 
tress spent  her  childhood  days?  And 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  she  greets  you 
with  sweet  courtesy  and  cordiality,  you  are 
reminded  that  in  her  veins  runs  some  of 
bluest  blood  of  the  South.  Her  bright  face 
betokens  a  life  free  from  anxiety,  and  yet 
in  a  school  of  deepest  affliction  has  she  at- 
tained this  serenity.  One  after  another 
she  has  seen  her  children  fade  and  die, 
until  now  but  one  invalid  son  is  left,  and 
upon  him  is  bestowed  all  the  wealth  of  her 
mother-love.  The  large  fortune  which  she 
brought  to  her  husband  has  been  squan- 
dered by  him  in  selfish  extravagance  and 
unwise  speculations,  until  now  only  the 
home  remains.  The  spacious  house  must 
be  open  for  boarders,  with  what  repression 
of  pride  we  cannot  know,  for  everyone 
who  comes  is  treated  with  the  courtesy  be- 
stowed upon  a  guest,  and  when  sometimes, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  rain,  the  disgusted 
tourist  savagely  demands  of  his  hostess 
"how  long  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to 
last?"  she  playfully  calls  his  attention  to 
the  number  of  sunny  days  he  has  basked 
in  here.  And  this  but  illustrates  her  habit 
of  looking  on  the  bright  side.  The  hope- 
less invalid  who  seeks  this  climate  is  not 
always  graciously  received  at  the  large 
boarding-houses,  whose  proprietors  fear 
the  effect  of  a  death  upon  the  gay  throng 
of  tourists ;  but  who  can  ever  tell  the  com- 
fort that  this  dear  woman  has  given  to 
those  whom  she  has  taken  into  her  home  but 
to  die  ?  No  matter  how  far  from  dear  ones, 
they  do  not  miss  the  mother's  tender  touch, 
the  kindly  ministrations  of  one  who  has 
knelt  beside  the  death-bed  of  her  own  loved 
ones  so  often  that  she  knows  well  how  to 
help  make  the  way  easy  through  "the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death." 

The  "season"  passes,  tourists  and  inva- 
lids disappear,  and  then  our  energetic 
friend  resorts  to  other  expedients  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  She  prunes  and  buds  her 
roses,  of  which  she  boasts  three  hundred 
varieties,  so  that  when  the  nabob  on  Wal- 
nut Grove  avenue  gives  his  grand  annual 
reception,  the  order  for  sixty  dozen  roses 
can  be  filled,  and  the  girl  who  celebrates 
her  birthday  with  a  veritable  pageant  of 
roses  will  not  be  disappointed.  Then  the 
rose  leaves  and  orange  blossoms,  with 
other  fragrant  flowers,  are  dried  by  some 
mysterious  process  and  prepared  for  rose 
pillows,  which  are  in  great  demand.  Apri- 
cots, peaches  and  prunes  are  dried  for 
market,  and  so  the  busy  days  go  on  and 
the  life  seems  to  grow  richer  and  sweeter 
every  year. 

Those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  ability  of 
women  for  business  shotild  deal  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  orange  grove  and  nursery 
under  the  hill.  Every  morning  she  may 
be  seen  giving  orders  to  the  men  in  her 
employ,  and  when  the  season  comes  for 
selling,  she  meets  the  agents  in  a  clear- 
headed, business  manner,  which  disarms 
them  if  they  have  had  any  intention  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  woman. 

Mention  cannot  now  be  made  of  others 
prominent  in  business,  in  the  professions, 
in  literature  and  in  philanthropic  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  women 
are  in  the  minority  by  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  the  state,  it  is  assuredly  "the 
woman's  era"  here  as  nowhere  else,  and 
when  we  realize  that  these  women  have 
the  training  of  the  men  of  to-morrow,  we 
rejoice  that  there  is  the  prospect  of  the 
development  of  a  noble  race  in  the  "land  of 
the  setting  sun."  Aleda. 


LITTLE  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Recently  I  attended  an  illustrated  lecture 
where  the  subject  was  "Celebrated  Men  of 
All  Countries."  Among  them  was  shown 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone.  While  the  audience  admired 
this  handsome  head  from  whose  brains 
came  one  of  our  most  wonderful  modes  of 
transmitting  thought,  the  lecturer  gave  us 
an  entertaining  anecdote.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Bell  was  instructor  in  a  school  for  deaf 
mutes.  Among  his  pupils  was  a  beautiful 
girl  who  had  for  him  a  peculiar  charm. 
Solicitous  for  all  his  pupils,  he  felt  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  her.  He  believed 
that  science  contained  unexplored  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  and  in  the 
experiment  prompted  by  his  affections  he 
discovered  the  telephone.  He  succeeded  in 
teaching  his  favorite  pupil  to  articulate, 
and  to  understand  the  movements  of  the 
lips  in  others.  She  is  now  his  wife,  and  the 
marriage  is  an  unusually  happy  one. 

The  story  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  me 
because  I  had  recently  visited  the  "Sarah 
Fuller  home"  for  little  children  who  can- 
not speak  or  hear.  On  leaving  Ohio  for  a 
visit  in  Boston  a  lady  had  said,  "You  must 
visit  the  Sarah  Fuller  home,"  and  when  I 


expressed  an  intention  of  doing  so  my 
friends  in  Massachusetts  exclaimed,  "How 
did  you  know  about  that  away  out  in 
Ohio?" 

But  a  good  deed  in  this  world  shines  like 
a  candle  in  a  dark  night.  In  order  that 
others  may  know  of  this,  let  me  tell  the 
story. 

That  deaf  and  dumb  children  can  be 
taught  to  speak  is  comparatively  a  new 
idea.  Language  by  signs  and  writing  was 
long  thought  to  be  the  only  medium  pos- 
sible for  their  minds  to  gain  expression.  But 
progressive  educators  adopted  a  theory  that 
vocal  speech  could  be  taught.  The  prac- 
tical results  are  already  wonderful.  The 
Horace  Mann  school  in  Boston  is  a  prom- 
inent school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  there 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller  has  been  a  teacher  for 
years.  It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  a  kin- 
dergarten was  formed  for  the  very  young 
deaf  children.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  home  bears  her  name.  She  is  indefat- 
igable in  studying  the  methods  of  similar 
institutions  in  Europe  as  well  as  America. 

The  day  when  I  first  visited  the  home 
was  in  October.  The  New  England  foliage 
was  very  brilliant  with  mingled  colors  of 
red,  brown,  yellow  and  the  dark  green 
peculiar  to  fir-trees.  The  ground  was  sun- 
burned yellow,  autumn  brown,  or  blue- 
green,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grass 
or  vegetables  which  covered  it.  rhad  taken 
a  long  walk  on  a  pleasant  avenue,  looking 
for  a  cross  street  which  should  bear  the 
sign  "Woban."  At  last  I  came  to  one 
called  "Woburn,"  and  I  turned  to  the 
right,  as  I  had  been  directed.  "Woburn" 
in  the  dialect  of  Ohio  receives  full  value 
for  all  its  consonants,  but  in  the  softer 
articulation  of  the  New  Englander  it  lost 
the  "r." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  found  the  place.  A 
village,  quite  out  of  sight,  is  known  as 
West  Medford,  and  the  Sarah  Fuller  home 
is  in  the  corporation,  but  no  mountain  cot 
could  be  more  free  in  the  extensive  view  of 
country  which  it  commands.  Tall  fir-trees, 
picturesquely  grouped,  are  to  the  north  of 
the  house  and  back  between  the  house  and 
the  stable.  The  latter  is  neat  and  orna- 
mental. The  "home"  has  a  home-like 
look.  Mainly,  it  is  a  square  frame  structure, 
but  it  is  made  more  attractive  by  a  veranda 
in  front,  a  bay-window  at  the  side  and  a 
pretty  back  porch.  Several  children  were 
in  the  yard  riding  tricycles.  A  lady  sat  on 
the  back  porch  reading  a  magazine  and 
occasionally  attending  to  the  children,  who 
had  the  ups  and  downs  peculiar  to  their 
pastime. 

I  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  pleasant  young 
girl,  who  cordially  invited  me  to  enter 
when  I  explained  my  interest  in  the  school. 
One  class  was  in  session.  It  consisted  of 
three  pupils,  Frank,  Mary  and  Teddy. 
They  were  seated  at  a  little  table  which  re- 
sembled a  horseshoe.  This  was  the  room 
which  had  the  bay-window,  and  the  table 
followed  the  curve.  Mary  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  window;  the  two  little  boys 
opposite  each  other  at  the  sides.  On  the 
end  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  window 
was  a  blackboard.  Before  this  stood  a 
pretty -faced,  patient-tempered  teacher. 

Mary  and  Teddy  were  eight  years  old, 
Frank  only  six.  Mary  had  pretty  red  hair. 
She  was  exceedingly  nervous..  The  two 
boys  exemplified  the  rivalry  of  two  of  their 
sex.  To  accomplish  his  task  sooner  than 
the  other  boy  seemed  the  aim  of  each. 
The  teacher  gave  them  each  strings  and  a 
box  of  different  colored  beads.  Then  she 
said,  moving  her  lips  very  plainly,  "two 
purple."  The  eyes  of  the  children  were 
intently  fixed  on  her  mouth,  and  then 
quickly  they  selected  the  purple  beads  and 
put  them  on  the  string.  "Two  green,"  she 
continued ;  "two  orange."  The  pupil  who 
first,  had  the  beads  strung  had  his  name 
written  on  the  blackboard,  the  next  under- 
neath, and  so  on.  Frank  was  through 
first,  and  Teddy  showed  suicidal  despair 
because  he  had  been  excelled ;  Mary  good- 
naturedly  allowed  the  boys  to  take  prece- 
dence and  came  along  after  them  as  best  she 
could. 

Next  they  added,  using  splints  and  writ- 
ing the  result  on  the  blackboard.  The 
teacher  would  write,  "2-i-2=."  She  would 
articulate  distinctly  and  move  her  mouth 
plainly,  saying, "Two  and  two  are,"  pointing 
each  time  to  the  sign  on  the  board  which 
correspond  to  the  word.  So  sympathetic  is 
our  nature  that  the  little  folks  would  also 
move  their  lips.  Their  eyes  were  busy 
watching  blackboard,  teacher  and  the 
splints  on  the  table  before  them, .which  they 
handled  intelligently,  putting  the  two 
groups  togetheras  indicated  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  who  first  arrived  at  the  result 
was  allowed  to  walk  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  the  figure  in  it9  proper  place.  Here 


ELF  SONG. 

I  twist  the  toes  of  the  birds  a-doze, 

I  tickle  the  dew-bells  bright ; 
I  chuck  the  chin  of  the  dimpled  rose 

Till  she  laughs  in  the  star's  dim  light. 
The  glowworms  lamp  I  hide  in  the  damp, 

I  steal  the  wild  bee's  sting; 
I  pinch  the  toad  till  his  legs  are  a-cramp, 

And  clip  the  beetle's  wing. 
Oho!  Ohey! 
My  pranks  I  play 

With  never  a  note  of  warning. 

I  set  a  snare  for  the  moonbeams  fair 
All  wrought  of  spider-web  twine; 
I  tangle  the  naughty  children's  hair 

In  a  snarl  of  rare  design. 
I  flit  through  the  house  without  any  noise, 

There's  never'an  elf  so  sly; 
I  break  the  toys  of  bad  little  boys 
And  the  cross  little  girls  who  cry. 
Ohey!  Oho! 
I  work  them  woe 
Till  crows  the  cock  in  the  morning. 

—Samuel  Minium  Peck. 
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again  Teddy  and  Prank  came  in  sharp 
sornpetition.  When  Teddy  was  victor  his 
joy  was  boundless.  He  exulted  over  his 
rival  by  meanp  of  looks  and  gestures. 
Frank  took  his  defeat  more  calmly,  for  he 
was  quicker  and  could  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous. Sometimes  they  came  out  so  nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  tBe  teacher  had  to 
arbitrate.  I  never  saw  the  passion  of  am- 
bition expressed  by  pure  nature  till  I 
saw  little  Teddy's  efforts,  disappointments 
and  occasional  successes.  The  teacher 
said,  "I  am  often  tempted  to  say  that 
he  did  better  than  Frank  because  defeat 
hurts  him  so  much.  But  of  course  I 
must  not,  for,  first  of  all,  we  must  teach 
them  truth." 

The  theory  of  these  teachers  is,  that  being 
deprived  of  one  sense,  these  children  must 
cultivate  their  other  senses  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  activity.  I  perceive,  too, 
that  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  ex- 
pression through  speech  they  were  un- 
usually expressive  Ln  their  gestures.  I 
made  several  visits  to  the  school.  On  one 
occasion  a  teacher  came  in  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  Frank  at  once  jumped  up  with 
his  whole  face  aglow.  He  reached  his 
hands  toward  the  letter  eagerly,  then 
tapped  his  breast  to  indicate  that  he  hoped 
the  letter  was  for  him.  The  matron  was 
then  at  the  blackboard.  She  took  the  letter 
and  looked  at  the  address.  Frank  kept  up 
his  .lively  pantomime.  "No,"  said  the 
matron,  looking  at  Frank,  "No,  it  is  for 
Miss  Brooks."  Frank's  face  showed  a 
panoramic  view  of  all  grades  of  disap- 
pointment. He  threw  up  his  arms  and 
dropped  himself  on  the  little  table  before 
him.  He.  was  a  wreck.  Just  so  I  have 
felt  when  a  hoped-for  letter  did  not 
come.  Frank,  by  the  maimers  of  uncon- 
trolled nature,  might  have  been  a  model 
for  an  actor. 

The  matron  says  that  these  little  six  or 
eight  year  old  children  can  read  many 
words  in  the  letters  which  they  receive 
from  their  parents  and  soon  learn  to  write 
very  creditable  replies.  Although  they  are 
happy  in  their  school  they  have  a  large 
fund  of  family  affection  and  pride.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them,  with  a  teacher,  took  me 
through  the  dormitories.  They  are  clean, 
airy  rooms,  with  little  iron  bedsteads 
dressed  in  white.  Over  the  head  of  each 
bed,  on  the  wall,  are  framed  photographs 
of  special  friends  of  the  little  occupants. 
Each  child  drew  me  toward  his  treasures, 
pointing  to  them  with  enthusiastic  smiles, 
and  hugging  himself  to  indicate  the  love  he 
felt  in  his  heart. 

The  tuition  for  each  pupil  is  put  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  but  more 
is  expected  if  the  parents  are  able  to  pay. 
A  physician  and  dentist  regularly  visit  the 
school,  so  that  the  little  inmates  are  kept  in 
good  physical  condition  as  well  as  being 
cared  for  mentally  and  morally.  There  is 
an  air  of  wholesomeness,  happiness  and 
real  fun  about  the  place,  just  as  there  should 
he  in  any  "home."  The  institution  is  only 
five  years  old. 

Miss  Clark,  the  matron,  keeps  a  journal 
in  which  she  notes  the  progress  of  her 
pupils.  Some  items  are  amusing.  For 
instance :  "March  11,  Francis  was  told  to  go 
up-stairs.  He  immediately  put  up  both 
hands,  palms  outward,  and  by  movements 
of  the  mouth,  but  without  voice,  said, 
'Wait.'  Then  pirtting  his  hands  to  the 
floor,  he  turned  a  somersault  and  ran  off 
laughing." 

•  When  the  children  reach  a  certain  stage 
of  development  they  are  promoted  to  the 
Horace  Mann  public  school  in  Boston,  or 
some  similar  institution,  where  they  are 
fitted  for  life's  duties  and  pleasures. 

Some  knowledge  of  these  opportunities 
is  interesting  to  all  mothers,  and  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  more  than  interesting. 

Kate  Kauffmax. 


A  MAN'S  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 


NOTES. 

Poison  Guard.— To  guard  against  poison- 
ing, a  law  has  been  passed  in  Germany  that 
all  drugs  intended  for  internal  use  must  be 
put  in  round  bottles,  and  those  which  are 
only  used  externally  must  be  placed  in 
hexagonal  bottles. 

Sweeping.— Don't  sweep,  or  allow  your 
domestic  to,  with  the  broom  in  front  of 
you,  as  though  you  were  shoveling  the 
carpet.  As  sure  as  you  do,  the  dust  will 
rise  to  the  ceiling  and  you  will  dig  up  the 
nap  from  the  carpet  and  shovel  it  up  in  the 
dust-pan.  More  carpets  are  worn1  out  by 
hard  sweeping  than  by  regular  wear  and 
tear.  Sweep  with  a  downward,  regular 
stroke,  keeping  the  dust  under  the  broom. 
Wring  out  a  house-cloth  or  mop  in  soda- 
water,  and  wipe  your  carpet  after  the  dust 
has  settled,  and  see  how  clean  and  bright 
it  will  look. 


MR.  A.  EBY,  OF  DETROIT,  ATTRIBUTES  IT  TO  A 
SINGULAR  CAUSE— HE     WAS  DYING  OF 
TORTURE  AND  TOOK    ADVICE— A 
STORY  ALMOST  ROMANTI- 
CALLY MARVELOUS. 

{From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.) 

He  was  a  sturdy  old  gentleman.  The  fine 
lines  of  thought  which  furrowed  his  brow 
gave  to  his  face  that  appearance  which 
suggested  the  student  who  pores  o'er  the 
misty  old  tomes  of  antiquity,  rather  than 
the  hard-working  blacksmith  that  he  is. 
But  he  possesses  an  intellectual  face.  He 
is  that  picture  of  health  artists  go  into 
ecstacies  about.  It  must  have  been  such  a 
subject  as  he  that  inspired  the  great  Long- 
fellow to  give  to  the  world  the  immortal 
"Village  Blacksmith." 

The  gentleman  referred  to  is  Mr.  Aaron 
Eby,  of  Detroit.  At  7  and  9  Middle  street, 
just  around  the  corner  from  Grand  River 
avenue,  Mr.  Eby  runs  a  carriage  factory  in 
partnership  with  W.  D.  Rumsey.  Yester- 
day morning  the  old  gentleman  was  busily 
engaged  at  the  bench  when  seen  by  the 
writer.  Mr.  Eby  has  only  been  in  Detroit 
for  a  few  months  past.  He  is  a  blacksmith 
of  over  thirty-five  years'  experience,  and 
was  formerly  engaged  in  carriage  building 
at  Flint,  Mich.  He  has  held  the  position  of 
foreman  blacksmith  in  some  of  the  largest 
carriage  and  wagon  factories  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Eby  was  born  in  Waterloo  County, 
Can.,  about  56  years  ago.  He  is  very  well 
preserved  for  a  man  of  his  age.  His  full 
black  beard  is  only  streaked  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  gray,  and  he  carries  himself  with 
the  buoyancy  of  a  man  twenty  years 
younger.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  his  native  village.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to  acquire  knowledge,  but 
Mr.  Eby  had  that  indomitable  perseverance 
which  overcomes  every  obstacle.  He 
studied  hard  and  succeeded. 

When  about  22  years  of  age  he  began  to 
realize  that  Canada  did  not  offer  the  op- 
portunities to  advance  his  welfare  that 
could  be  had  on  this  side  of  the  line.  He 
saw  the  best  blood  of  the  country  flow  in  a 
continuous  stream  across  the  borders.  His 
countrymen  prospered  in  the  domain  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  he  considered  that  the 
United  States  could  also  afford  him  a  home. 
He  came  and  he  has  prospered. 

Michigan  attracted  him,  and  he  has  lived 
ever  since  within  the  borders  of  this  state. 
His  first  home  was  in  Genesee  County, 
then  he  moved  to  Livingston  County,  and 
finally  to  Ionia.  During  all  this  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  carriage  building 
and  blacksmith  work.  Being  an  expert  at 
the  business  his  inclination  finally  turned 
toward  Detroit,  and  When  he  secured  a  good 
location  he  moved  to  this  city.  His  suc- 
cess since  he  came  here  has  been  flattering. 

"But  what  do  you  suppose  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to?  "  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"Good  work  and  good  treatment  of  your 
customers,"  was  suggested. 

"Well,  in  a  measure,  yes,"  he  replied, 
"  but  my  success  in  life  depends  largely 
upon  two  boxes  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  Don't  smile  at  this  as- 
sertion, and  set  it  down  as  an  absurdity. 
It  is  the  truest  fact  that  was  ever  stated 
by  man.  You  see  me  to-day.  I  am  over 
50  years  of  age,  and  I  feel  as  young  as  I  did 
twenty  years  ago.  I  am  strong,  healthy, 
and  good  enough  to  last  another  half  cen- 
tury. 

"Five  years  ago,"  he  continued,  "I  had 
an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  I  suffered 
tortures  enough  to  kill  any  average  man. 
It  was  due,  I  presume,  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  exposed  so  much  to  cold,  heat  and 
draughts  in  the  workshop.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  where  a  man  is  as  liable  to 
suffer  the  discomforts  of  a  tropical  summer 
and  a  frigid  winter  than  in  a  blacksmith 
shop.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
trade  hardens  the  constitution  I  believe 
that  a  smith  would  be  very  short-lived. 
But  that  attack  of  rheumatism  completely 
knocked  me  out. 

"I  worked,  however,  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  circumstances  many  times  compelled 
me  to  forget  my  torture.  The  pain  settled 
in  the  small  of  my  back.  You  may  talk  of 
agony,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  able-bodied 
attack  of  rheumatism,  no  other  form  of  tor- 
ture can  equal  it.  It  plays  with  the  tender- 
est  sentiments  of  your  soul.  It  breaks 
every  bond  of  pity  and  charity  that  nature 
should  have  for  you.  It  applies  the  screws 
of  combined  evil  to  make  life  hateful.  In 
short,  the  agony  "of  .rheumatism  is  the 
double-distilled  essence  of  misery.  Great 
heavens,  when  I  think  of  the  sufferings 
that  I  endured  it  seems  marvelous  that  I 
am  now  alive. 

"  When  my  constitution  was  about 
wrecked  with  these  pangs  of  the  torture  it 


appeared  as  though  the  pain  would  cease 
for  a  time.  But  it  would  start  up  again  with 
renewed  energy.  Cold  or  damp  weather 
brought  on  an  attack.  A  thunder-storm  in- 
variably prostrated  me.  Why,  man  alive,  I 
would  be  so  bad  sometimes  that  I  could 
scarcely  move,  I  could  not  stoop,  I  could 
not  turn  in  the  bed  in  which  1  was  com- 
pelled to  stop.  I  was  helpless  'and  most 
unfortunate. 

"In  this  condition  I  had  recourse  to  almost 
every  patent  medicine  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
There  was  no  relief.  Then  some  one  sug- 
gested that  I  try  the  hot  water  cure.  I  did 
so,  but  it  did  not  alter  my  condition.  An- 
other kind  friend  induced  me  to  take  a 
course  of  electric  baths,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Finally  I  had  reached  such  a  stage 
that  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  securing 
any  relief. 

"  I  was  in  bed  with  a  fearful  attack  just 
before  Christmas,  and  was  suffering  awful 
torture.  My  partner,  Mr.  Rumsey,  called 
to  see  me,  and  he  sympathized  with  my 
condition. 

"  'Why,'  he  asked,  'don't  you  get  a  box  of 
Dr.  WiHiams'  Pink  Pills  and  be  cured?' 

"I  laughed  at  his  suggestion.  'Why,'  I 
responded,  'I  have  tried  almost  every  med- 
icine and  have  found  them  all  the  same.' 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  used  the  pills 
in  his  own  family  with  remarkable  results. 
Well,  here  was  a  case  that  appealed  to  me. 
A  drowning  man  never  grasped  at  a  straw 
with  the  hopes  that  I  grasped  Mr.  Rumsey 's 
advice.  I  sent  immediately  to  A.  A.  Brown 
&  Co.'s  drug  store,  corner  of  Woodward 
and  Congress  streets,  and  purchased  a  fifty- 
cent  box  of  the  pills.  I  promptly  tested  the 
curative  powers  of  the  little  pellets.  The 
effects  were  simply  marvelous.  By'  the 
time  I  had  used  one  quarter 'of  the  boxful  I 
was  out  of  bed,  and  when  I  had  t^en  all  the 
pills  I  was  able  to  be  around.  I  purchased 
another  box  and  continued  taking  them, 
and  astonishing  to  relate  I  was  able  to  be  at 
work  when  I  had  used  scarcely  half  of  the 
second  box.  The  rheumatism  in  my  back 
and  legs  left  me.  I  am  now  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  I  ever  was,  and  I  attribute  it  all 
to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

"It  may  seem  singular  to  you,  but  my 
story  will  bear  out  my  assertion  that  a  great 
part  of  my  success  in  life  is  due  to  this 
marvelous  medicine." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  a  patent 
medicine  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
usually  understood,  but  are  a  scientific 
preparation  successfully  used  in  general 
practice  for  many  years  before  being  offered 
to  the  public  generally.  They  contain  in  a 
condensed  form  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood, 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  loco- 
motor ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vous headache,  the  after  effects  of  the 
grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feeling  re- 
sulting from  nervous  prostration;  all  dis- 
eases depending  upon  vitiated  humors  in 
the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysip- 
elas, etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup- 
pressions, irregularities,  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  or  sallow 
cheeks.  In  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenecta- 
dy, N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Out.,  and  are  sold 
only  in  boxes  bearing  the  firm's  trade  mark 
and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  §2.50.  Bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the 
dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer  who 
offers  substitutes  in  this  form  is  trying  to 
defraud  you  and  should  be  avoided.  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  "Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment  compar- 
atively inexpensive  as  compared  with 
other  remedies  or  medical  treatment. 
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We  have  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  the  U.  S. 
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Some  of  uVlsn't  worth  putting  on  your  walls.  Not  so 
with  ours.  Our  cheapest  grades  ate  made  of  good 
material,  and  can  be  put  on  by  any  novice.  Our 
samples  (sent  for  10c  postage)  show  fine  serviceable 
papers  from  5c  per  roll  up.  Our  booklet  "Pointers 
on  Paver  and  Papering"  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. It'll  tell  yon  much  you  never  knew  betore,  and 
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Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW 
yearly  subscriber  for  this  journal 
at  the  regular  price,  50  cents, 
will  receive  this  paper  one  year 
Free  as  a  reward  for  securing  the 
NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whpm  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  JfEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including-  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example :  Premium  No. 
608.  Perfect  Corn  shelter,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  $2;  or,  "Jjife  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  S1.50— and  in 
either  case  the  NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward ;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 

We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Mat  15,  1893. 


SOONER  OR  LATER. 

Sooner  or  later  the  storms  shall  beat 

Over  my  slumbers  from  head  to  feet ; 

Sooner  or  later  the  winds  shall  rave 

In  the  long  grass  above  my  grave. 

I  shall  not  heed  them  -where  I  lie, 

Nothing  their  sounds  shall  signify; 

Nothing  the  headstone's  fret  of  rain; 

Nothing  to  me  the  dark  day's  pain. 

Sooner  or  later  the  sun  shall  shine 

"With  tender  warmth  on  that  mound  of  mine ; 

Sooner  or  later  in  summer  air, 

Clover  and  violet  blossom  there. 

I  shall  not  feel  in  that  deep-laid  rest, 
The  shining  light  fall  over  my  breast, 
Nor  even  note  in  these  hidden  hours 
The  wind  blown  breath  to  the  tossing  flowers. 

Sooner  or  later  the  stainless  snows 

Will  add  their  husk  to  my  mute  repose ; 

Sooner  or  later  shall  slant  and  shrift 

And  keep  my  bed  with  their  dazzling  drift. 

Chill  though  that  frozen  pall  shall  seem, 

Its  touch  no  colder  can  make  the  dream 

That  recks  not  the  sweet  and  sacred  dread, 

Shrouding  the  city  of  the  dead. 

Sooner  or  later  the  bee  shall  come 

And  fill  the  room  with  its  golden  hum; 

Sooner  or  later  on  half-poised  wing 

The  bluebird's  warble  about  me  ring. 

Ring  and  chirrup  and  whistle  with  glee, 

Nothing  this  music  means  to  me; 

None  of  these  beautiful  things  shall  know 

How  soundly  their  lover  sleeps  below. 

Sooner  or  later  far  out  in  the  night 

The  stars  shall  over  me  wing  their  flight  ; 

Sooner  or  later  my  darkling  dews 

Catch  the  white  sparks  in  the  silent  ooze. 

Never  a  ray  shall  part  the  gloom 

That  wraps  me  round  in  the  kindly  tomb; 

Peace  shall  be  perfect  for  lip  and  brow — 

Sooner  or  later— oh,  why  not  now? 


THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  BIBLE. 

The  first  complete  Bible  printed 
in  England  was  issued  in  1535 
without  any  publisher's  name. 
It  'was  the  work  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Miles  Coverdale,  who 
incorporated,  with  revisions, 
Tyndale's  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  his  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Jonah.  It  was  thus  only  partially  original 
as  far  as  Coverdale  was  concerned,  the 
remaining  portion  being  a  translation 
of  a  translation.  No  perfect  copy  of 
this  edition  is  known  to  be  in  exis- 
tence. A  copy  sold  a  few  years  ago  in 
London  for  a  sum  equal  to  §600  had  the 
title,  nineteen  leaves  and  the  map  missing. 
The  Coverdale  Bible  is  the  one  mentioned 
in  these  notes  heretofore  as  the  "Bug  Bible" 
and  the  "Treacle  Bible,"  on  account  of  two 
curious  passages  found  therein.  The  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  which  we  now  read,  "Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  is  made  by  Cov- 
erdale to  read,  "Is  there  no  more  treacle  at 
Gahahad?"  The  psalm  which  says,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night," 
read,  "Thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  for 
any  bugs  by  night."  The  ninth  psalm,  in 
that  portion  which  should  say,  "Put  them 
in  fear,  O  Lord,"  Coverdale  makes  to  say, 
"Set  a  schoolmaster  over  them." — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

THE  ARK  OR  CHRIST. 

Mr.  Moody  w'as  once  trying  to  help  an 
inquirer  who  said  "he  could  believe  but  he 
could  not  feel."  A  happy  thought  struck 
the  evangelist,  and  he  .said,  "What  saved 
Noah,  his  feelings  or  the  ark?"  That  was 
a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  Years  afterwards 
the  man  met  Mr.  Moody  somewhere.  "Do 
you  not  know  me?"  he  inquired.  "No," 
said  Mr.  Moody.  "Do  you  not  remember 
the  man  of  whom  you  once  inquired, 
'What  saved  Noah,  his  feelings  or  the  ark?' 
I  am  the  man,  and  I  have  found  out  that  it 
is  'the  ark'  that  saves — Christ  the  Lord." 
Depend  upon  it,  reader,  it  is  "the  ark"  and 
not  your  feelings  that  saves,  every  time, 
whether  you  are  a  seeker  of  pardon  or  pu- 
rity.— Christian  Standard. 


PROTECTED  BY  CHRIST. 

A  lady  told  a  sweet  story  illustrative  of 
what  it  is  to  have  Christ  between  us  and 
everthing  else.  She  said  she  was  awakened 
by  a  very  strange  noise  of  pecking,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  when  she  got 
up  she  saw  a  butterfly  flying  backward 
and  forward  inside  the  window-pane  in 
great  fright,  and  outside  a  sparrow  pecking 
aud  trying  to  get  in.  The  butterfly  did  not 
see  the  glass  and  expected  to  be  caught, 
and  the  sparrow  did  not  see  the  glass  and 
expected  every  minute  to  catch  the  butter- 
fly ;  yet  all  the  while  that  butterfly  was  as 
safe  as  if  it  had  been  three  miles  away,  be- 
cause of  the  glass  between  it  and  the  spar- 
row. 

So  it  is  with  Christians  who  are  abiding 


in  Christ.  His  presence  is  between  them 
and  every  danger.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Satan  understands  about  this  mighty  and 
invisible  power  that  protects  us,  or  else  he 
would  not  waste  his  efforts  by  trying  to 
get  us.  He  must  be  like  the  sparrow — he 
does  not  see  it ;  and  Christians  are  like  the 
butterfly — they  do  not  see  it,  so  they  are 
frightened,  and  flutter  backward  and  for- 
ward in  terror ;  but  all  the  while  Satan  can- 
not touch  the  soul  that  has  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  between  itself  and  him. — Pacific 

UNKNOWN  MINISTERS. 

"There  are  ministers  in  humble  places 
where  they  are  scarcely  heard  of  from  year 
to  year."  Yet  in  lowly  homes  and  simple 
churches  they  meet  the  people  and  do  a 
work  without  which  the  earth  would  be 
poor  indeed.  They  will  not  be  known  as 
great  preachers.  They  will  not  be  spoken 
of  as  having  achieved  notable  success. 
They  will  not  be  pointed  out  as  men  of 
commanding  influence.  They  will  be  un- 
heralded and  not  widely  known. 

But  what  would  the  world  and  the  church 
be  without  the  earnest,  faithful  heroes,  who 
work  for  Christ  and  for  eternity?  In  the 
light  of  "that  great  day  for  which  all  other 
days  were  made,"  when  every  secret  thing 
shall  be  brought  to  light,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  place  will  be  humble  where  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  single  soul  to 
Christ.  To  be  unheralded  here  does  not 
mean  that  one  shall  be  unknown  forever. 
Usefulness  is  greatness,  and  to  do  one's 
duty  in  love  to  God  and  man,  in  one's  own 
place,  is  to  make  life  a  success,  so  that  at 
last  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  men,  all 
shall  see  that  it  was  successful  and  beauti- 
ful.— Epis.  Recorder. 

TWO  CURIOUS  BURIALS. 

After  the  death  of  Alaric,  the  conqueror  of 
Koine,  history  says  a  river  was  turned  aside 
to  make  a  place  in  its  bed  for  his  grave; 
when  he  was  buried  the  water  w'as  again 
turned  into  its  old  channel,  and  the  men 
who  buried  him  were  slain,  "that  no  one 
might  find  out  where  t  he  conqueror  of  Borne 
was  buried."  The  river  mentioned  was  the 
Busento,  near  Cosenza,  in  Calabria  Citra, 
Italy.  The  persons  who  buried  him,  and 
were  afterward  slain  by  Alaric's  ferocious 
followers,were  native  prisoners. 

Of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  it  is  said : 
"His  body  was  placed  in  three  coffins — the 
first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the 
third  of  iron.  The  trappings  of  his  horses, 
consisting  of  bridles  with  gold  bits  and 
silver  buckles,  and  saddles  with  buckles 
and  rivets  of  the  same  precious  metals,  were 
buried  with  him,  as  were  also  his  arm  and 
ornaments.  ALL  of  the  captains  and  troop- 
ers who  were  employed  either  in  making 
his  grave  or  in  burying  the  monarch  were 
put  to  death,  so  that  none  might  betray  the 
last  resting-place  of  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns. 

 —  -*  

COMMUNION. 

We  are  not  to  come  always  to  God  in  the 
attitude  of  beggars,  but  frequently  in  the 
guise  of  friends.  Never  to  approach  a  per- 
son unless  we  want  something  of  him  does 
not  indicate  that  we  greatly  love  him.  We 
should  be  at  least  as  quick  to  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  given  us,  as  to  ask  him  to 
give  us  more.  Adoration  must  be  a  leading 
employment  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  participate  in  it.  Why 
should  not  God  be  pleased  to  have  us  tell 
him  that  we  love  him,  even  as  an  earthly 
friend  is  pleased?  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  nights  spent  by  Jesus  in  prayer  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  that  form  of  it  which 
we  call  ,communion.  In  our  hurried  mod- 
ern Life,  which  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
outward,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming 
cloister-like,  we  must  give  special  heed  to 
forming  habits  of  meditation,  learning  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  quarter  of  an  hour  with  God, 
and  cultivating  fellowship  with  him. 


Prompt 


HIGHER  UP  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Christians  should  get  up  above  the  smoke 
and  dust  and  fog  of  sin  and  the  present 
world  by  climbing  iiigher  up  the  mountain 
of  salvation.  Get  close  to  the  topmost  peak 
and  stand  by  the  Lord's  side.  The  way  to 
the  top  of  this  grand  mountain  of  the  Lord 
is  by  way  of  the  valley  of  humiliation. 
Let  everyone  be  willing  to  become  lowly, 
and  be  found  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  learning 
of  him  and  showing  forth  the  same  spirit 
that  was  in  Jesus.  The  world  is  down  in 
the  fog  of  sin  and  unbelief  and  sees  not 
that  danger  is  ahead  and  that  soon  it  will 
be  overtaken  by  the  great  judgment  day 
of  the  Lord.  Christian,  get  up  higher, 
where  you  can  see  God  and  feel  his  spirit 
and  know  that  you  are  his  child  by  grace 
as  well  as  creation.  There  is  a  higher  life 
for  us  all.   Shall  we  have  it?—  V.  F.  Hunt. 


Promptness  of  action  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  A 
Os^liivf    remedy  which  brings  relief  im- 
^  mediately  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 

ferred to  one  that  requires  a  long  time  to  do  its  work. 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  prompt  in  their 
action.  They  relieve  a  sprain  immediately.  They  give 
a  cold  no  chance  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  organs  of  the 
body,  but  at  once  take  hold  and  stop  its  work.  In  case 
of  a  strain  from  accident  or  over-exertion  they  relieve  so 
quickly  that  one  is  able  to  keep  right  on  with  work. 
If  popularity  is  a  fair  test,  then 

Allcock's  Plasters 

have  no  rivals.  For  thirty  years  they  have  been  in 
universal  use,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than 
ever  before. 


HIGH 
ARM. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

in  your  own  home.  First  class  Sewing  Machines  shipped  anywhere  to  anyone 
in  any  quantity  at  wholesale-prices.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
"WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Latest  improvements.  All  attachments  free. 
S50  "Arlington"  Machine.  819.50  I  S60  "Kenwood"  Machine,  S22.50 
S55  "Arlington"  Machine,  S20.50  |  S65  "Kenwood"  Machine,  S24.50 
Self  Setting  Needle,  Self  Threading  Shuttle  and  Automatic  Bobbin  Winder. 
We  also  sell  Standard  Singer  Machines  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  89.50, 
815.50  and  817.50.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue  and  save  money. 
CASH  BUYERS'  UNION,  160  W.  Van  BurenSt.,  B.  319,  Chicago. 
Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


MISS  FLORENCE  E.  BEHLER, 

No.  S7  Alma  St.,  Alleghany,  Penna.  writes :  Derma-Royale 
works  like  a  charm.  My  face  was  covered  with  freckles 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time  they  are  all  gone.  My 
complexion  is  now  clear  and  white  as  a  child's.  Everyone 
can  see  what  Derma-Royale  did  for  me. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Murray,  Newton,  N.  O.  writes :  I  have 
used  one  bottle  and  have  found  a  great  change.  I  had 
what  the  doctors  here  called  Skin  Leprosy— large  brown 
spots,  causing  no  pain  or  trouble,  except  the  looks.  JSow 
they  have  entirely  gone  and  I  can  recommend  Derma- 
Boyale  highly.  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents. 

May  Yon  Ho«ne,  No.  807  Dayton  Street,  Newport,  Ky. 
writes :  For  nearly  five  years  I  was  afflicted  with  eczema. 
My  face  was  a  mass  of  sores  and  scabs  and  the  itching 
was  terrible,  I  found  nothing  that  could  help  me  until  I 
tried  your  Derma-Royale.  I  have  not  used  quite  a  bottle 
and  my  skin  is  smooth  and  clear.  I  call  myself  cured,  and 
consider  Derma-Royale  the  greatest  remedy  in  the  world. 

Miss  Lillie  Hanna,  No.  23  Brainard  Block,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  writes :  Your  Derma-Royale  cured  my  blackheads 
in  two  nights. 

6(83  SUCH  TESTIMONIALS  RECEIVED  DURING  1892. 

Nothing  will  CDRE,  CLEAR  and  WHITEN 
the  skin  so  quickly  as 

The  new  discovery  for  curing  cutaneous  affections,  re- 
moving discolorations  and  bleaching  and  brightening 
the  complexion .  In  experimenting  in  the  laundry  with 
a  new  bleach  for  fine  fabrics  it  was  discovered  that  all 
spots,  freckles,  tan,  and  other  discolorations  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  hands  and  arms  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  skin.  The  discovery  was  sub- 
mitted to  experienced  Dermatologists  and  Physicians 
who  incorporated  it  with  well  known  curatives  and 
prepared  for  us  the  marvelous  Derma-Royale.  there 
neves  was  anything  like  IT.  It  is  perfectly  harmless 
and  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it.  Apply  at  night— the 
improvement  apparent  after  a  single  application  will 
surprise  and  delight  you.  One  bottle  completely  re- 
moves and  cures  the  most  aggravated  case  and  thor- 
oughly clears,  whitens  and  beautifies  the  complexion. 
It  has  never  failed-IT  CAN  NOT  FAIL.  It  is  highly 
recommended  by  PhysicianB  and  its  sure  results  war- 
rant us  in  offering 

(rcrvrv  RFW1RD—  To  assure  the  public  of  its 
$500  fSSlUlfiz;  merits  we  agree  to  forfeit 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  cash,  for  any  case  of  eczema, 
pimples,  blotches,  moth-patches,  brown  spots,  black- 
heads, ugly  or  muddy  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles, 
tan  or  any  other  cutaneous  discolorations  or  blemishes, 
(excepting  birth-marks,  scars  and  those  of  a  scrofulous 
or  kindred  nature)  that  Derma-Royale  will  not  quickly 
remove  and  cure.  We  also  agree  to  forfeit  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars  to  any  person  whose  skin  can  be  injured 
in  the  slightest  possible  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose 
complexion  (no  matter  in  how  bad  condition  it  may  be) 
will  not  Be  cleared,  whitened,  iMproved  and  beautified 
by  the  use  of  Derma-Royale. 

Pot  up  In  elegant  »tjrle  In  Urge  elglt-onnee  bottles. 
Price,  81.00.     EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 

Derma-RoyJIe  sent  to  any  address,  safely  packed  and 
securely  sealed  from  observation,  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed, on  receipt  of  price,  81.  per  bottle.  Send  money 
by  registered  letter  or  money  order,  with  your  full 
post-office  address  written  plainly;  be  sure  to  give  your 
County,  and  mention  this  paper.  Correspondence  sac- 
redly private.  Postage  stamps  received  as  cash. 
Agenti  Wanted.      Send  for  Terms.      Sell*  on  Sight. 

Addreif  The  DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY, 
Corner  Biker  ud  Tlno  BtreeU,      .      CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

PBPJB  0A5 NOTbe 
IT  If  CiC  loll  from  • 
;'.f»r.  hold,  m  luf.  pip.  cull 
of  lotaeeo  ftftd   will  l.«t  (or 
Tt.ri.     b.od  1U  o.au  lor  3  m.ntoi  lri»l  mb.  lo  Fine  MtgMln>loUjortPliji 

ijtimata.  s.  i.  kasm,  rro„  m  chcrc*  «t.,  kxciobs. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOTSEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

0  I  QBuys  a  {65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

V  I  4  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy  work, 
vrith  a  complete  set  o  f  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  i  9  guaranteed  for  »  years.  Bay 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  s»ve  dealer-i  and  agents 
profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG TJE.  Mention  paper. 
OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  24,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


FREE. 

—    Our  large  24.page 
'"Catalogue,  profuse. 
»»ly  illustrated,  full 
Oof  information  on 
J  the  proper  construe- 
5;  tion  of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,   ask  no 
c ash  in  advn nc e.sell 
on  instalments,  give 
greater   value  for 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufacturer 
Send  for  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  N,  J, 
P.  O.  Boa  628. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


14  It  GOLD  FILLED 

ELGIN  orWALTHM 

Warranted  20  Years. 

Honest  Wateb.es  at  Honest  Prices. 
A  geaiiine  V>Ji  gold  filled  eaje, ladies  or 
genta  size,  bunting  or  open  face.  Hem 
wind  and  stem  Bet,  bean ti full rengrared 
and  fitted  with  a  GEXCLXB  ELGIN  or 
WA1TBAM  solid  nickel  works,  FULL 
JSWELED-top  plate,  double  jeweled, 
•rpaniion  balance,  patent  hair  spring, 
safety  pinions,  polished  enamel  dial, 
quick  train  (18,000  beau  an  boor) 
patent  dust  band  and  absolutely  dost 
proof.    'Warranted  to  wear  and  hold 
iU  color,  and  keep  correct  time  for  £0 
years.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Real  rm'.ue.  fie. 00. 
Sentj'C.  0-  D.rubjeet  to  full  exam- 
Inat  on  before  yon  pay  any  money. 
If  found  satisfactory ,you  payexpress 
agent  112.75  and  express  shargesone 
way,  fib  risk  whatever.  Guarantee 
with  each  watch.  -  for  cash  In  ad- 
taaoe  we  send  an  elegant  G  year  chain 
free.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  AddreM 

QUEEN  CITY  WATCH  CO 
Dearborn  Bt.  CHICAGO. 


flftPATTERNS  MANUALXn  T  C 
93  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  rllLL 


rEAUTEFUL  D 

AND 


ROFITABLE 

WORK. 


KENSINGTON  STAMPING  was  never  more 
popular  tiian  to-day.  Many  ladies  making  high  wages 
working  at  home,  odd  hours.  Besides  beautifying  your  own 
home  you  can  make  15c  every  6  minuteB  you  stamp  for  others. 
If  you  only  devote  3  hour*  a  day  to  it,  the  snug  little  turn  of 
45  and  over  comes  in,  as  the  prices  ranee  from  5c.  to  $1  for 
each  pattern  you  stamp.  An  inventive  genius  has  lately 
modernized  machinery  for  turning  out  these  patterns  by  the 
hundred  yard*  as  fast  as  you  can  reel  off  a  ball  of  yarn,  sa> 
their  cost  is  barely  nothing  to  what  it  was  last  year  We  send 
the  pattern's  on  strips  about  two  feet  long  and  seven  inches 
wide.t  Nearly  as  good  as  many  50c.  and  $!  ones  now  being 
sold.  We  buy  so  many  of  this  one  kind  that  we  can  lead  every 
other  dealer  on  price.  Our  beautiful  combined  outfit  consist- 
ing of  nearly  100  of  the  large$t  variety  of  patterns,  each  from 
about  a  foot  long  down  to  single  alphabet  letters.  We  cannot 
describe  them,  not  having  room  to  go  into  detaili  but  in  order 
to  introduce  our  magazine,  '*  Comfort,"  with  its  greatly 
improved  departments,  we  will  send  the  above  outfit,  /We, 
postpaid,  to  a.l  three  months'  (12c.)  subscribers,  and  also  send 
a  new  book  or  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  art  of  stamping, 
«Tu*f  printed  It  describes  how  to  make  all  colors  of  powder, 
and  instructs  you  in  every  manner  of  working  the  patterns. 
If  you  enclose  1 2c.  at  once,  we  make  you  a  present  of  above. 

Morse  «Ss  co. ,  Box  55  Auguna.  Maine. 
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BORROWING. 

Fn  an  article  by  John  L.  Shaver, 
published  a  while  ago,  bor- 
rowing is  set  forth  as  bad 
business,  demoralizing  alike 
to  the  borrower  and  the 
lender. 

Borrowing  has  its  degrees 
and  peculiarities.  One  kind 
of  borrowing  mentioned  by 
J.  L.  S.  should  be  suppressed ; 
namely,  the  borrowing  of  flour,  coffee, 
spices,  lamp-oil,  pen  and  paper  and  the 
hired  girl.  This  kind  of  borrowing,  or 
more  particularly  the  borrowing  of  food, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  result  of 
shiftlessness,  and  everyone  must  agree 
with  J.  L.  S.  in  all  he  says  about  it  or 
against  it- 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  borrowing, 
or  the  borrowing  of  other  things,  that  may 
be  called  legitimate,  certainly  "so  in  com- 
parison—borrowing that  is  necessary  under 
the  circumstances. 

If  J.  L.  S.  takes  his  own  advice,  he  does 
not  borrow,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  the 
first  farmer  I  ever  heard  of  who  does  not 
borrow  under  some  circumstances,  or  who 
does  not  want  to  borrow.  A  man  may 
stock  a  farm  with  all  tools  and  everything 
required,  apparently,  and  yet  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  lack  something  that 
his  neighbor  has,  and  he  will  want  to 
borrow.  Emergencies  will  arise  when  he 
needs  help,  and  about  that  time  he  will 
change  his  mind  about  the  folly  of  bor- 
rowing. 

-  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so;  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  farmers  who  cannot 
borrow  if  they  want  to ;  they  live  too  far 
from  their  neighbors  or  their  neighbors 
have  nothing  to  lend.  Then  the  farmer 
must  be  content  with  what  he  has.  J.  L.  S. 
may  exclaim,  "Well,  that's  what  every 
farmer  ought  to  do."  That  may  be,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  it.  Borrowing  is 
merely  giving  and  taking  for  what  is 
practically  a  consideration — consideration 
of  one  kind  or  another — return  of  compli- 
ment, neighborly  feeling  and  good  will. 

But  borrowing  of  the  "legitimate"  kind 
so  balances  itself  in  the  course  of  a  season 
that  there  is  little  or  no  sense  of  obligation 
on  either  side ;  that  is,  the  debt  of  accom- 
modation is  evenly  distributed  between 
the  borrowers.  As  stated  before,  a  farmer 
might  be  content  with  what  he  has  and  get 
along,  but  let  us  see  how  helpful  it  is  to 
borrow  once  in  a  while. 

Just  after  the  noon  hour  we  had  a  big- 
field  of  hay  to  get  in.  All  teams  and  all 
hands  were  at  work  and  hurrying,  for  the 
wind  had  changed,  and  if  the  hay  was  not 
in  by  night,  it  might  remain  out  several 
days  in  the  storm  that  was  brewing.  When 
the  work  was  at  its  height,  the  largest  rig 
broke  down  and  was  useless  for  that  day. 
We  knew  that  a  neighbor  had  a  similar 
rig,  and  that  he  had  no  hay  to  get  in  that 
day,  and  it  was  obtained  immediately  and 
the  work  went  on. 

Now,  we  might  have  left  part  of  that  hay 
in  the  field ;  the  loss  would  not  have  been 
great  if  it  had  been  wet  or  ruined;  but 
every  farmer  likes  to  finish  a  job  of  that 
kind  while  he  is  at  it.  It  is  true,  we  saved 
the  hay  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbor,  but 
we  might  say  that  the  neighbor  who  loaned 
us  the  rig  had  done  a  good  many  things  at 
our  expense ;  he  was  always  glad  to  lend, 
and  so  were  we. 

Why,  I  think  borrowing  and  lending 
should  be  called  by  some  other  name,  "ex- 
change of  courtesy,"  for  example,  for  that 
is  what  it  is.  And  this  exchange  of 
courtesy  goes  on  in  all  farming  districts, 
and  must  go  if  the  farmer  will  live  in  amity 
with  his  neighbors.  Man  may  theorize  till 
his  hearers  or  readers  go  to  sleep,  but  this 
exchange  of  courtesy,  called  borrowing  and 
lending,  is  really  a  part  of  life,  a  factor  in 
the  problem  of  peaceful  living. 

Lending  may  not  be  the  price  of  good 
will,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  refusal 
to'  lend  might  be  the  price  of  ill  will,  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  price  of  enmity, 
it  is  the  most  costly  thing  the  farmer  ever 
bought.  Better  for  him  that  he  loaned  his 
tools  freely,  even  if  he  did  occasionally 
lose  a  hoe  or  a  rake  or  a  harrow-tooth  or  a 
plow -point.  These  are  trifles,  and  not 
worth  considering  in  the  long  run. 

In  our  neighborhood  borrowing  has  gone 
on  for  thirty  years,  and  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  case  of  "misunderstanding"  or  loss 
of  anything  loaned.  Every  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  was  fairly  well-to-do.  No 
one  borrowed  for  the  sake  of  borrowing, 
but  in  any  emergency  did  not  hesitate  to 


go  to  his  neighbor,  and  was  immediately 
accommodated  if  possible.  They  did  not 
borrow  money,  Hour,  coffee  Or  the  hired 
girls,  but  tools  and  occasionally  a  horse  or 
a  yoke  of  oxen. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  live  in  a 
farming  community  and  not  lend  in  the 
way  described  if  the  farmer  wants  lo  be  all 
he  can  be  among  his  neighbors.  The  man 
who  borrows  and  will  not  lend  will  not 
borrow  long ;  and  the  man  who  lends  and 
does  not  borrow',  or  want  to  borrow  some- 
times— well,  1  don't  believe  there  is  such  a 
man  ;  and  the  man  who  neither  lends  nor 
borrows  must  have  a  dreary  and  lonely 
existence. 

Why.  isn't  there  any  pleasure  in  lending, 
even  if  the  thing  lent  never  comes  back? 
What  are  we  on  this  earth  for?  Are  we  not 
here  to  wait  on  each  other?  Is  everything 
in  this  life  to  be  weighed  out  exactly  and 
reduced  to  dollars  and  cents? 

Geohgb  Appleton. 


SOME  PROGRESSIVE  SHEEP  RAISING. 

Two  active,  healthy,  intelligent  young 
men  began  life  on  adjoining  farms  forty 
years  ago.  The  soil  was  thin  and  other- 
wise much  alike.  The  farms  were  adapted 
to  pasturage  and  tillage,  being  rolling,  with 
some  level  ground.  One  of  the  men  was 
an  Englishman,  and  the  other  a  Vermont 
Yankee.  Both  were  strong  and  willing 
workers  with  hands  and  heads.  Naturally 
enough  both  gave  special  attention  to 
sheep  raising,  since  they  were  brought  up 
to  care  for  flocks,  and  their  land  needed 
sheep  for  fertility.  As  said,  the  soil  was 
thin  and  each  farm  had  been  badly  handled 
by  former  occupants.  The  supply  of  grass 
was  moderate  and  variable,  owing  to  the 
seasons,  as  it  might  be  moist  or  dry.  These 
men  saw  at  once  that  the  sheep  should  be 
of  smaller  herds  to  suit  such  limited 
grazing  as  the  farms  would  afford.  The 
Merino  was  very  wisely  chosen,  as  results 
showed  farther  on. 

Both  men  thrived,  and  so  did  their  soil. 
No  manure  was  wasted  on  either  farm. 
Putting  out  manure  was  a  new  thing  in 
those  days,  and  some  remarks,  unkindly 
sometimes,  were  made  about  looking  after 
the  droppings  of  cattle  as '  if '  they' were* 
worth  money. 

In  a  few  years  it  was  discovered  the  land 
was  too  good  for  little  Merino  sheep.  The 
pasture  had  outgrown  the  class  of  sheep 
with  which  they  had  stocked  when  they 
began.  This  subject  was  talked  over  and 
a  change  decided  upon  by  each.  Now, 
notice  the  means  and  results. 

The  Yankee"  chose  a  SouthdowTn  cross. 
The  Englishman,  naturally  enough,  took 
his  old  English  favorite,  the  Cotswold. 

These  changes  were  in  the  direction  of 
mutton,  as  well  as  wool,  and  let  it  be 
mentioned  here  that  there  was  no  decline 
in  the  fleece  values  reported  by  these  men . 

The  feeding  of  sheep  was  at  once  made  a 
part  of  farm  practice,  and  on  the  most 
prosperous,  economical  systems.  Clover 
and  sheep  were  found  to  be  the  two  prime 
factors  in  the  improvement  of  the  farms, 
as  well  as  finances  of  these  thrifty  men. 

Now,  what  about  the  crosses  each  man 
had  chosen  for  Tils  farm? 

The  Southdown  cross  on  the  Merino  ewes 
gave  fine  satisfaction  from  the  very  first. 
There  was  no  inclination  to  degeneracy 
shown  in  the  offspring.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sheep  increased  very  perceptably 
in  size,  symmetry  and  fattening  character- 
istics. In  fact,  the  pasturage  given  by  the 
improved  soil  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
up  that  grade  of  sheep,  and  showed  a 
marked  improvement  besides. 

Our  English  friend  raised  good  sheep; 
but  they  would  not  mature  as  quickly, 
attain  such  size,  or  be  as  healthy  as  he 
expected  them  to  be.  He  admitted  to  the 
writer  that  "his  farm  was  not  quite  good 
enough  for  Cotswold  sheep ;  that  he  had  to 
introduce  careTuTIy -selected  bioodtcTkeep 
them  anywhere  near  what  he  wanted." 
He  "thought  by  and  by,  as  the  soil  still 
farther  improved,  the  Cotswold  sheep 
would  find  a  congenial  home  on  his  farm." 

Here  were  two  of  the  finest  object  lessons 
worked  out,  demonstrated,  that  have  come 
to  my  notice.  The  lessons  were  at  that 
tlfflg  new  to  us.  This  English  friend  -was 
a  practical  sheepman  and  a  practical 
farmer — one  of  the  best  I  had  ever  known. 
"Just  what  these  two  thrifty  farmers  did 
could  be  done  ^by  any  one;  was  in  a 
measure  done  by  others,  but  the  changes 
were  not  taken  account  of  and  turned  into 
dollars  and  cents.  The  changes  these  men 
made  in  their  farms  that  warranted  a 
change  to  better,  larger,  better-formed, 
earlier-maturing  sheep  have  been  going  on 
on  every  well-managed  farm.  And  the 
opposite  might  be  referred  to  as  Dossible, 
and  doubtless  is  in  many  instances,  with- 
out being  taken  account  of. 

Should  I  visit  these  farms  now  I  should 
expect  to  find  Cotswold  doing  well  on  the 
one  farm,  and  the  Southdown  cross  had 
given  place  to  a  little  larger  sheep;  at  least, 
so  much  improved  would  that  flock  be 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  recognize  the 
Southdown  as  he  had  it. 

There  will  come,  intelligently  or  igno- 
rantly  (if  so,  requiring  so  much  more  time), 
an  improved  sheep  husbandry  that  shall 
mark  a  correct  and  permanent  era  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country. 

It  took  England  centuries  and  centuries 
to  reach  this  point  in  her  sheep  raising.  It 
need  not  require  a  tithe  of  that  time  for 
this  country  to  reach  England's  present 
solid  status  if  proper  intelligence  and 
appreciation  of  conditions  could  be  seen. 
In  the  meantime  sheep  husbandry  in  this 
country,  on  these  higher  lines,  is  forging 
ahead  at  a  rapid  pace.  B.  M.  Bell. 


THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT 

AND  APPLIANCES. 

NO  OTHER  electric  belt  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  is  so  extensively  sold,  or  so  highly 
and  widely  recommended,  which  proves, 

THEY  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Come  look  at  us  as  others  see  us. 

INCALCULABLE  BENEFITS  RECEIVED  AND  SATIS- 
FACTORY RESULTS  SECURED  FROM  THE  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BEETS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Westbubs,  K.  ¥.,  April  8.  1893. 
Dr.  A.  Owen  :— I  must  say  something  in  regard  to  the  Owen  Electric  Belts,  which  are  doing  such  satisfac- 
tory work  in  our  neighborhood.  The  five  individuals  to  whom  my  husband  sold  belts,  report  very  favorable 
results  except  one,  who  has  not  worn  it  sufficiently  togivehim  relief.  There  are  others  in  adjoining  towns 
Who  have  purchased  belts  through  our  influence.  The  case  of  George  Baker,  of  our  place,  is  known  far  and 
near  and  what  it  has  done  for  him.  It  is  a  miracle,  if  I  maybe  allowed  to  nse  the  term.  After  so  many 
years  of  suffering  and  spending  nearly  a  fortune  seeking  relief  from  prominent  physicians,  and  even  a  period 
at  the  celebrated  "Dwight,"  all  to  no  purpose,  he  was  called  a  wreck  and  incurable,  at  the  very  gates  of 
despair,  until  your  little  belt  restored  his  lost  vigor  and  made  him  as  bis  Creator  designed  him  to  be  from  the 
first.  Much  more  could  be  said.Tiut  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time.  Allow  me,  also,  to  add  it  has  done 
incalculable  service  in  my  own  household  ;  husband,  daughters  and  myself,  all  having  received  great  relief, 
besides  letting  others  use  it.  I  remain  your  friend,  MBS.  John  Shultes. 

WHEN  IN  CHICAGO  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  SEE  DR.  A.  OWEN'S  EXHIBIT  AT 
THE  WORLD  S  FAIR,  ELECTRICITY  BU I LDi NG;  SECTION  u.  SPACE  1. 


A   3E3iABEABLE    CUBE   AFT*iB   Ajut,   nOPE    wA§   GONE    BT  THE  OWEN 

ELECTRIC  BELT. 

Winosoe,  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C,  Feb.  11.  1893. 
Deae  Dr.'  A.  Owen  :— I  feel  it  adnty  I  owe  to  you  and  to  everyone  suffering  as  I  have,  to  state  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Owen  Electric  Belt.  I  suffered  for  twelve  years  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  nervous  pros- 
tration;  sometimes  I  was  better,  and  then  worse,  and  I  kept  getting  worse  all  the  time.  The  doctors  could 
do  me  no  good,  only  giving  me  a  tonic  for  my- appetite.  Iliad  to  take  purgative  medicines  'ftllthe  ttnie  for 
that  dreadful  constipation.  My  family  and  everyone  who  knew  me  expected  to  hear  of  my  death  at  any 
time,  and  finally  I  was  taken  down  to  my  bed.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  over  two  years,  and  while  I  was 
lyingthere  helpleBe  and  broken-hearted,  and  begging  the  Lord  to  raise  me,  if  possible,  the  mail  camera  with 
Mr.  Hopkins' statement  in  the  New  YorkTFoWd.  I  read  it,  and  it  was  so  near  like  my  case  that  I  concluded  to 
send  for  one  of  the  Owen  Electric  Belts,  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  not  do  me  any  good,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
lying  in  the  jaws  of  death  and  ready  to  have  my  life  crushed  out  at  any  moment.  I  had  lost  all  hopes  of  ever 
being  up  again,  bnt  I  sent  for  one  of  the  Owen  Electric  Belts,  and  had  little  trouble  in  learning  how  to  fix  it. 
I  put  it  on  one  evening  and  the  next  morning  I  felt  better.  I  wore  my  belt  and  followed  your  instructions,  and 
continued  to  get  better,  and  in  four  weeks  I  was  up  and  going  about  wherever  I  pleased,  and  I  have  been  well 
ever  since.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  sick.  I  advise  all  sufferers  to  get  one  of  Dr.  A.  Owen'9 
Electric  Belts,  for  they  cured  me  and  they  will  cure  others.  They  are  all  they  are  recommended  to  be,  and 
more  too,  for  no  doctor  or  medicine  could  do  me  any  good.  Yours  very  truly,    Mrs.  Martha  A'.  Johnson. 

THE  OWEN   ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  APPLIANCES  HAVE  STOOD  THE 
TEST  OF  TIME,  AND  ARE  NOW  USED  IN  EVERY  CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY  ON  EARTH. 


A  PR03IINENT  HOTEL  MAN  OF  CHICAGO  GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT. 

Colorado  Hotel,  A.  K.  Bex.  Prop.  Chicago,  III.,  April  20,  1893. 
Dr.  A.  Owen:— It  affords  me  unlimited  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  the  No.  4  $20  Owen  Electric  Belt 
bought  of  yoa  over  a  year  ago  has  proven  very  beneficial  to  me.  I  had  been  ailing  with  my  back  and  kidneys 
and  other  complaints  for  isome  time.  I  had  tried  medicines,  also  had  bought  a  different  kind  of  belt  from 
yours,  which  was  not  a  success.  Your  belt  I  can  heartily  endorse;  also  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct 
your  business.  After  I  bought  one  of  the  belts  for  myself  and  received  benefit  from  it,  I  also  purchased  two 
more,  one  for  my  mother  and  one  for  a  sister.  Both  have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  I  recommend  the 
Owen  Electric  Belts  to  the  afflicted.  Truly  yours,  A.  K.  Bex. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  GET  WELL  IF  YOU  GO  ABOUT  IT  RIGHT.     BUY  THE 
OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  USE  IT  ACCORDING  TO  DIRECTIONS. 


MORE   GOOD   THAN   ALL  MEDICINES. 

Wadkegan.  III.,  March  20,  1893. 
Dr..  A.  Owes:— Your  Electric  Belt  and  Appliances  have  done  me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  I  have 
ever  taken.    I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  with  weak  lungs  and  lame  back.    The  belt  has- done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  without  it.    I  commenced  wearing  the  belt  about  a  year  ago,  and  have  improved 
wonderfully.  Yours  respectfully,  -  -  -  "Mrs"."  M  aggtte"  "Ktrchner. 

NO   REASONABLE  MINDED   PERSON    CAN    DOUBT  THAT  THE  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BELT  IS  EXACTLY  AS  RECOMMENDED. 
SEE  THE  EVIDENCE. 

A  SURE   CURE   FOR  SICK   HEADACHE   AND  NEURALGIA. 

Waukegan,  III.,  March  23,  1893. 
Dr.  A.  Owen,  Chicago,  111.    Dear  Doctor:— For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  suffered  very  much  with  sick 
headache  and  neuralgia.   I  tried  a  great  many  physicians  and  all  kinds  of  patent  medicines,"  but  I  "did  not 
get  well.   As  a  last  resort  I  purchased  an  Owen  Electric  Belt,  with  neck-band,  and  have  worn  it  for  one 
year.   I  can  now  say  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.    Many  thanks  to  you.   Yours  very  truly, 

 '  Mrs.  Carrie  Eirchner. 

Persons  making  inquiries  from  the  writers  of  testimonials  will  please  inclose  self  addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  insure  a  prompt  reply. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information,  list  of  diseases,  cut  of  Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Published  in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  lan- 
guages.  This  valuable  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  ANtTONLY  FACTORY, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING,  201-211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  826  BROADWAY. 
THE   LARGEST   ELECTRIC  BELT  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

Mention  this  paper. 


EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  this  disease  be  cured?  Moat  physicians  say 
No — /say,  Yes;  allforma  and  the  worst  eases.  Af- 
ter 30  years  study  and  experiment  I  have  found  the 
remedy. — Epilepsy  is  cored  by  it;  cured,  not  sub- 
dued by  opiates— the  old,  treacherous,  quack  treat- 
ment. Bo  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  parse,  past  outrages  on  your  confidence;  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  My  remedy 
is  of  to-dai/.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy — sent  free  for  trial. 
Mention  Post-Office  and  Express  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.jD.,4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Has  the  moat  complete  ani 
beautiful  Sanitarium  and  Best 
lietort  In  America,  where  not 
onlyH he  cures  of  Consumption, 
fiersoas  Diseases,  the  Liquor, 
Oplnm,  Horphlne  Habits  go 

Company  of  thel/Vorld  <m^r.b^' 
Tha  CRAVINC  and  DESIRE  for  TOBACCO 
IS  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED  — — 

without  pain,  sickness,  or  any  Inconvenience  whatever.  This 
may  also  be  done  at  homo  by  use  of  THE  ClUUTATJUl  A  TO- 
BACCO ANTIDOTE  —  the  only  home  treatment  sent  oatLby 
Price,  $5.00  per  get,  THE  HUM  ANITAS  COMPANY, 

by  express  pre-paid.  Lakewood.  New  Yobe. 


FEETINO,  '88,  '93 

TU»  Eemedy  for  Aching  CnAf 
I  llC  Prevents  Sweating  of  I  GGl 
TbU  Foot  Lotion  will  prevent 
Sweating  or  Swelling  of  Feet, 
harden  and  toughen  the  skin  and 
prevent  blisters  raising  and  the 
growth  of  corna.  Price,  50  Cents. 
Trade  Mark  on  each  package. 
Sold  only  by  THEFEETTMX)  CO., 
P.  0.  Box  59.    Indianapolis!  Ind. 


OUND  AT  LAST1 

A  harmless  Herbal  Remedy  that 
will  reduce  yonr  weight  15  lbs.  per 
month.  Safe,  sure  and  speedy.  No 
starving,  no  sickness.  We  will  send 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
on  application.  It  has  cored  hund- 
reds; it  will  cure  you.  Give  it  atrial. 

Full  particulars,  sealed,  4c.  In  stamps. 

TBI  CHASE  8EHEDY  CO..  CUcsgtV 


n CAE  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

llE^BB  by  Feck's  Invisible  Tubular  Ear  Cushions.  Whiapea 
W0mB^%m  ke4ra.  SnccessfulwlienallremediesfaH.  Soidp»PP 
only  by  F.Hacox,  36?  BVaftN.Y.  Writ*  for  book  otymUw  ftbk 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  it  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia* 
Headache,  Constipation,  Bil  loudness,  Ner- 
vousness,   Sleeplessness,    Impure  Blood, 

and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 

DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &,  NEWMAN, 

136  GAY  ST.,   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Heetore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  jailing. 
60c,  and  $1.00  »t  Druggists 


pi I  ELECTROBOLE^?™* 

F        gives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
■    ■  ■■■pIsT  days.   Never  returns.  Nopnrge.no 
salve,  no  suppository,  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress. J.  H.K  EE  VES,  Box  3W0.New  York  City.N.T. 
Mention  this  paper. 


KIDNEYS   &  BLADDER 

I  Will  send  fall  particulars  of  a  cure  for  all 

diseases  of  the  above  FREE. 
Dr.  D.  A.  WILLIAMS,  East  Ham p to  n.Conn. 


RUPTURE 


PoBitiveCure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  AddressBr.W.  S. 
Kiee.  Box  F,  Smithville,  N.T. 


fill  nTI  inr  Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 


Collmgs.Smithville.JefFerionCo.ST 


Always  mention  this  paper  when 
answering1  advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  bave  different  articles 
advertised  in  several  papers. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


May  15,  1893. 


®uv  gtmusewttrt  (Eotncv. 

Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Suitable  Rewards 
for  Successful  Contestants. 


FIVE  DOIiLiRfSS 

Will  be  divided  among  the  first  five 
Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  who  cor- 
rectly 

fjame  the  articles  represented  by  the  follooing 

BU,T,  OF  FARE. 

1.  Forefather's  Stay. 

2.  Home  of  the  Multitude. 

3.  The  cause  of  neighborhood  conten- 
tions. 

4.  What  the  Prodigal  Son  had  for  supper. 

5.  Hidden  tears. 

6.  Boston's  pride. 

7.  Woman  of  grit. 

8.  Impertinence. 

9.  Satan's  food. 
10.  Fine  cut. 

11.  What  they  had  in  the  Ark. 

12.  Musical  cake. 

13.  Cake  hard  to  beat. 
14.  Bachelor's  comfort. 

io.  Nature's  strengthener. 
16.  Ivory  manipulators. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
sending  the  correct  answers  to  the  above. 

SL00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
east  of  the  Kc?ky  mountains,  and  out- 
side of  Ohio,  sending  correct  answers. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  Ohio  sub- 
scriber sending  correct  answers. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  sending 
correct  answers. 

$1.00  will  be  given  fo  the  first  subscriber 
south  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  Ne.r 
England  states  or  Canada,  sending  cor- 
rect answers. 

Not  more  than  one  reward  will  be 
given  to  one  subscriber. 

This  contest  will  close  June  2nd,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
June  loth. 

Answers  to  this  contest  should  be' 
addressed  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Sj  BILL  OF  FAKE  CONTEST, 

1  SPRINGFIELD,  OHH 


WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED  APRIL  loTH. 


STATESMAN  CONTEST. 
Answer— "Gladstone." 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Green,  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio, 
receives  S2.00  for  sending  the  first  correct  reply. 

C.  K.  Coley,  Rural  Retreat,  Va.,  George  Frost, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Tufts,  Missouri 
City,  Mo.,  each  receive  $1.00  for  sending  the 
next  three  correct  replies  received. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
1& 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


ANAGRAMATICAL  CONTEST. 
BILL  OF  FARE,  WITH  ANSWERS. 

Ball  of  Fire— Bill  of  Fare. 

Red  Inn— Dinner. 

Your  Posset — Oyster  Soup. 

Cold  Ham  Crew— Clam  Chowder. 

One  Solid  Lamb — Boiled  Salmon. 

La!  spy  cool  dessert — Scalloped  Oysters. 

Try  our  steak— Roast  Turkey. 

Burn  Sara  Cercey— Cranberry  Sauce. 

Datt  sweet  moose — Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Paste  too  sweet — Sweet  Potatoes. 

Ripest  dun  Hams— Mashed  Turnips. 

Grease  pen — Green  Peas. 

In  Lake  C.  Shad  C— Chicken  Salad. 

Pirn  pike  pun— Pumpkin  Pie. 

Open  lime— Lemon  Pie. 

A  green  Coka — Orange  Cake. 

Go-neck  Peas— Sponge  Cake. 

Live  clam  near  Cia — Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

Its  ruf— Fruits. 

Fef  E.  Co— Coffee. 

U.  S.  S.  S.  Arid  Tannin— Nuts  and  Raisins. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Mauck,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  receives  $2.00 
for  sending  the  first  correct  list. 

E.  L.  Gray,  Burlington,  Vermont,  E.  E. 
Willit,  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  C.  K.  Marshall, 
"Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  each  receive  $1.00  for 
sending  the  next  three  correct  replies  received. 


TOOLS  OF  THE  PYRAMID-BUILDERS. 

A  two-years'  study  at  Gizeh  has  convinced 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  that  the  Egyptian  stone- 
workers  of  four  thousand  years  ago  had  a 
surprising  acquaintauce  with  what  has  been 
considered  modern  tools.  Among  the  many 
tools  used  by  the  pyramid-builders  were  both 
solid  and  tubular  drills  and  straight  and 
circular  saws.  The  drills,  like  those  of  to-day, 
were  set  with  jewels  (probably  corundum,  as 
the  diamond  was  very  scarce),  and  even  lathe 
tools  had  such  cutting  edges.  So  remarkable 
was  the  quality  of  the  tubular  drills  and  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  that  the  cutting  marks 
in  hard  granite  give  no  indication  of  wear  of 
the  tool,  while  a  cut  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  was 
made  in  the  hardest  rock  at  each  revolution, 
and  a  hole  through  both  the  hardest  and 
softest  material  was  bored  perfectly  smooth 
and  uniform  throughout.  Of  the  material 
and  method  of  making  the  tools  nothing  is 
known. — The  Interim. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  In  the  Kola  plant,  found  on  the 
Congo  river,  West  Africa.  So  great  is  their 
faith  in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the 
Kola  Importing  Co.,  UC4  Broadway,  New  \  ork, 
are  sending  out  large  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from  asthma. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  card, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  trial  case  by  mail  free. 


UNDER  LYDIA'S  SPELL. 

Dame  Fashion,  under  Lydia's  spell, 

Dreams  back  the  days  when  life  was  sunny, 
And  plies  her  shears  and  needle  well 

In  shaping  Lydia's  garments  funny; 
Now  in  the  "Empire"  she  appears— 

Oh,  marvelous  waist  and  skirt  so  graceful ! 
Now  in  "Directoire's"  broad  revers, ; 

In  "Restoration's"  bodice  lace-full. 

Oh,  garment  of  the  by-gone  days! 

The  old  dame's  eyes  gleam  gladder,  brighter, 
To  catch  reflection  of  the  rays 

That  shone  when  her  old  heart  was  lighter ; 
She  sees  again  her  fair,  young  face 

In  dimpled  Lydia's— smiling,  sunny— 
A  dew-fresh  flower  amid  the  lace 

Of  old-time  gowns  so  grand  and  funny. 

—W.  W.  Gay. 

The  great  thing  in  cooking  is  to  be  exact. 
Cook-books  and  cooking-schools  have  no  room 
for  guess-work.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
old-fashioned  cook  could  take  a  dash  of  this 
and  a  pinch  of  that  and  the  thing  would 
come  out  all  right,  but  the  modern  devotee  of 
this  most  important  of  all  household  arts 
must  know  the  exact  rules.  Some  women 
have  such  an  aptitude  for  cooking  that  dishes 
will  turn  out— well,  if  the  ingredients  are 
thrown  together  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
but  most  of  us  want  to  know  "just  how 
much." 

Those  who  have  tried  French  flannel  find 
that  it  is  absolutely  non-shrinkable  if  reas- 
onably managed.  It  costs  more  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  as  it  will  wear  for  years  it  is  a  de- 
cidedly economical  outlay  of  money.  Gar- 
ments made  of  French  flannel,  among  them 
underskirts,  have  been  in  constant  use  for 
three  successive  seasons,  and  are  as  clear  and 
fresh-looking  as  at  first  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible shrinkage.  This  flannel  may  be 
washed  in  ordinary  suds,  although  that  made 
of  white  Castile  soap  is  best.  It  should  be 
rinsed  in  light  suds  of  the  same  temperature, 
hung  out  to  dry  without  wringing,  and  taken 
from  the  line  before  perfectly  dry,  and  care- 
fully smoothed  with  an  iron  just  warm 
enough  to  take  out  the  wrinkles.  Hot  irons 
should  never  be  applied  to  flannels  of  any 
kind,  because  such  treatment  shrivels  the 
wool  fibers  and  injures  the  durability  as  well 
as  the  appearance. 

Make  "comers"  wherever  you  can;  they 
have  great  capabilities.  Chairs  are  now  placed 
in  groups,  and  no  longer  stand  uninvitingly 
with  backs  against  the  wall.  Women  should 
realize  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  distinct  atmos- 
phere in  a  room.  Harmony  of  color  helps  to 
bring  this  about.  The  bright  reds,  blues  and 
"old  golds"  of  the  second-rate  shops  have 
no  place  in  the  artistic  home.  Plain  wooden 
chairs  with  cushions,  or  comfortable  chairs 
without  cushions,  help  toward  ideal  furnish- 
ing. Do  not  drape  the  mantel  or  overload  the 
poor  piano  with  bric-a-brac,  nor  yet  hang 
scarfs  over  chairs  and  put  bows  and  ribbons 
where  they  do  not  belong.  Study  for  "effect" 
in  other  ways.  For  color  have  large  bowls  and 
vftes  of  yellow  and  red  pottery  and  fill  them 
with  growing  plants.  Have  the  sofas  and  di- 
vans at  angles.  One  near  an  open  fire  will 
tempt  a  visitorto  rest  and  chat  awhile.  "Wheel 
the  "center-table"  from  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  make  a  "corner"  around  it. 


NINEVEH,  THE  PARIS  OF  ITS  AGE. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  Nineveh  was  the  greatest  and 
most  wicked  city  of  the  world.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  the  Tigris,  and  was  unequaled  for  its 
wealth,  its  luxury,  its  sensuality,  and  the 
violent  cruelty  of  its  rulers  and  nobles.  Like 
the  Paris  of  two  centuries  past,  it  was  at  once 
the  center  where  gathered,  and  the  source 
from  which  flowed,  the  most  corrupting  and 
destructive  influences  of  every  kind.  The  city 
was  bright,  beautiful,  gay,  the  strong  capital  of 
the  strong  nation  of  that  lime.  Founded  by 
Nimrod  (Genesis  x :  11),  it  had  grown  with  every 
age  until  it  reached  the  immense  proportions 
of  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 

In  the  midst  of  its  greatest  power  and  glory, 
the  prophets  of  Israel— Isaiah,  Jonah,  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah— began  to  declare  its  approach- 
ing downfall.  So  literally  were  the  prophecies 
fulfilled  before  the  era  of  careful  historical 
writing,  that,  outside  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
hardly  any  description  of  the  city  that  is 
trustworthy.  From  about  625  to  600  B.  C.  we 
date  its  downfall,  and  for  nearly  twenty-flve 
hundred  years  its  great  monuments,  its  vast 
libraries,  its  colossal  sculptures,  its  number- 
less cylinders  and  seals,  have  been  buried 
under  the  sand,  waiting  to  give  their  testi- 
mony and  proof  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament. 


AT  DINNER. 

Cannibal  king  (at  dinner)— "What  kind  of 
meat  is  this?" 

Cook  (faltering)— "Mummissionary,  sire." 

King  (angrily)— "What  was  the  missionary's 
name,  blockhead?" 

Cook  (tremblingly)— "Smith,  sire." 

King  (thunderingly)— "Ar-har-r-r!  I  thought 
it  tasted  familiar.  Sirrah,  how  many  times 
must  I  tell  you  that  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
Smiths?  If  there  is  not  a  radical  change  in 
the  menu  to-morrow,  my  good  fellow,  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  soup." 


Beecham's  Pills  for  a  bad  Liver. 


INDIANS  CAN'T  COMPREHEND  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Colonist  representative  at  Vancouver 
had  an  interesting  conversation  a  few  days 
since  with  R.  J.  Skinner,  government  timber 
agent,  in  reference  to  the  Haida  Indians  and 
the  coast  Indians  in  general.  Mr.  Skinner 
said: 

"Although  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
missionaries  among  the  Indians,  no  matter 
what  their  denomination,  and  while  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  most  of  them  are  very 
earnest  men,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  reports 
rhat  they  send  to  the  outside  world  are  rather 
too  highly  colored. 

"I  have  been  a  resident  among  the  Indians 
for  twenty-flve  years,  and  have  talked  with 
hundreds  of  the  natives  on  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  It 
was  always  the  rule,  while  all  the  tribes  ac- 
knowledged a  Supreme  Being,  that  those  who 
had  not  met  the  missionaries  knew  nothing  of 
a  spiritual  life,  prayer,  purgatory,  or  the 
atonement  for  sins;  but  those  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  missionaries  solemnly 
aver  that  their  religion  had  always  been 
similar  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  really  convert  the  Siwash  for 
these  reasons.  They  cannot  tell  the  truth  as  we 
define  it.  If  asked  a  direct  question,  they  will 
answer  as  they  think  would  please  you,  and 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

"Again,  it  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
coast  Indian  to  believe  in  any  such  thing  as 
vicarious  punishment.  The  suffering  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  in  atonement  for  our  sins,  is 
simply  beyond  their  comprehension,  although, 
in  a  superficial  way,  they  will  seemingly 
acquiesce  in  anything.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  missionaries  are  doing  a  grand  work 
in  elevating  the  morals  of  the  red  men:  but 
this  talk  about  white  people  taking  an  ex- 
ample from  Indians  in  morality  is  not  justi- 
fied."— Victoria,  B.  C,  Colonist. 


THE  HUMMING  OF  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 

You  have  all  heard  the  humming  and  sing- 
ing of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  as  you 
passed  the  poles  along  the  streets.  No  doubt 
you  have  concluded  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  wind  on  the  wires,  and  given  it  no 
further  thought.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
singing  is  caused  by  the  wind,  and  if  you  are 
at  all  observing  you  will  notice  that  often  the 
humming  sound  is  to  be  heard  these  cold 
winter  mornings  when  the  smoke  from  chim- 
neys goes  straight  up  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
clouds,  and  when  the  frost  on  the  wires  is  as 
fuzzy  and  thick  as  a  roll  of  chenille  fringe. 

The  wind  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sound, 
and  according  to  an  Austrian  scientist,  the 
vibrations  are  due  to  the  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  and  especially  through 
the  action  of  cold,  as  a  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture induces  a  shortening  of  the  wires  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  conductor.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  friction  is  produced  on 
the  supporting  bells,  thus  inducing  sounds 
both  in  the  wires  and  the  poles. 

When  this  humming  has  been  going  on 
birds  have  mistaken  the  sound  for  insects  in- 
side the  poles,  and  have  been  seen  to  peck 
with  their  bills  on  the  outside  as  they  do  upon 
the  apple  and  other  trees.  The  story  is  told  of 
a  bear  that  mistook  the  humming  noise  as 
coming  from  a  nest  of  bees  and  clawed  at  the 
pole  and  tore  away  the  stones  at  its  base  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  much-coveted  honey. — 
Boston  Journal  of  Commerce. 


IT  WASN'T  THERE. 

"You  have  specimens  of  the  furniture  used 
by  the  aborigines?"  asked  a  visitor  at  the 
Smithsonian  institute. 

"Oh,  yes-"  replied  the  attendant. 

"Then  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  the  In- 
dian bureau."—  Vogue. 


Get  Rid  of  One  Cold  before  you  contract 
another  on  top  of  it,  or  you  may  securely  estab- 
lish the  seeds  of  a  serious  Lung  Complaint 
before  you  are  conscious  of  danger.  Better 
prudently  resort  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant, 
an  effective  cure  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and 
helpful  also  for  its  healing  influence  on  the 
Lungs  and  Bronchial  Tubes. 


WHAT  THE  FINGERS  DENOTE. 

As  far  as  the  fingers  are  concerned,  experts 
in  palmistry  divide  hands  into  three  classes: 
Long,  slender,  tapering  fingers  determine  the 
first,  and  denote  delicate,  trained  perception, 
says  the  New  York  Ledger.  A  subject  with 
such  fingers  has  an  innate  fondness  for  art, 
poetry,  music  and  the  higher  forms  of 
literature. 

In  the  second  class  the  fingers  are  shorter, 
are  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  have  blunt 
ends.  They  denote  a  practical,  material  mind, 
thorough  and  reliable,  rather  than  brilliant. 
A  woman  with  such  fingers  would  make  a 
careful  and  efficient  housekeeper,  and  a  man 
with  similar  ones  would  be  cautious  and 
thorough  in  business. 

In  the  third  class  the  fingers  are  short,  thick 
and  square,  and  have  short,  large  nails,  with 
cushions  on  each  side  of  the  nails.  A  subject 
having  these  fingers  is  active,  athletic, 
opinionated,  selfish,  has  strong  appetites  for 
the  material  things  of  life,  and  is  liable  to 
from  strong  prejudices.— Boston  Herald. 


TO  DREDGE  THE  YUKON  FOR  GOLD. 

The  hull  of  the  steamer  Rustler,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  built  by  Farle  &  Engelbrecht  for  the 
Boston  Mining  Company,  has  been  transferred 
from  Lake  Washington  to  the  harbor,  and  is 
ready  for  the  machinery  now  being  built  at 
the  Vulcan  Iron  Works.  The  steamer  is  sixty- 
six  feet  long,  with  a  sixteen  foot  beam,  and 
especially  constructed  with  a  view  to  work  on 
the  Yukon  river.  Many  stories  have  been 
told  about  the  fabulous  wealth  concealed  in 
the  bottom  of  Alaska's  most  celebrated  river, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  dredging  that  she  has 
been  built. — Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 


Many  a  ball-room  dress  in  covering  a  warm 
heart  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  abilities.— 
Puck. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  nse  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  vnl  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGERSOLL,     240    Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  K.Tf. 

RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. 

Cataracts,  Scars  or  Films  can  be  absorbed.  Paralyzed 
Nerves  restored.  Diseased  Eyes  or  Lids  cured.  A  Home 
Treatment;  "norisk."  Hundreds  convinced. Pamphlet 
free.  THE  EYE,  Glen's  Falls,  New  York. 


WORLD'S 
FAIR  VISITORS 


Engage    your    accommodations  at 
PER  DAY.   EVERYTHING  NEW.  TABLE 
FIRST  CLASS.    Within  walking  distance 
of  the  Fair  Grounds.  Address  ALLIANCE 
HOTEL  CO.,  645  Rialto  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENTS  WANTED  COMBINATION 

STEAM  EGG  POACHER  AND  STEW  PAN. 


autl-dyspeptle. 

6 
CUPS 


Economical. 


Nothing  like  It. 
Sells  on  slcht. 

Agents  double  their 
money.  Eggs  poach- 
ed in  two  minutes. 
Be  first  in  the  field. 
Sample  by  mail  50  cents,  silrer  or  stamps,  Address. 
WI8E  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  BUTLER,  OHIO, 

'0*  FREE* 

f  7^  A  fine  Uk  gold  plated  watch 
1  to  every  reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
eT7P  with  your  full  name  and  ad- 
SLtfc dress,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  if  you  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  825.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price, 
t-3.50.and  it  is  yours.  We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  we  shall  Bend  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'B 

&  IMPORTING  CO.. 
334  Dearborn  Street. 
CHICACO,  ILL. 


The 
Blades, 

They  do  the 
work,  and 
when  you 
see  a  blade 
etched  like  this  _ 
you  may  know  that  it 
WILL  TAKE  AN  EDGE 
— and— 
KEEP  IT 


A  KEEN  GUTTER 


BIG  BARGAIN 


-*5=5AT  A 

PAPER  and  THIS  KNIFE 

BOTH  FOR 

ONLY  70  CENTS 

The  paper  will  be 
mailed  for  one 
year,  and  the 
knife  mailed  at 
once,  postage  e- 
paid,  to  any  one 
sending  only  70 
cents. 
This  cut  is  full  size. 

Their  knives  have  made  J.  Russell  &  Co.  famous.  They  are  MADE  RIGHT,  good,  honest 
knives.  They  FEEL  BIGHT  in  the  hand  because  they  are  the  RIGHT  SHAPE.  They 
SHARPEN  RIGHT  because  they  have  the  RIGHT  STUFF  In  them,  and  they  CUT  RIGHT 
because  they  can  be  sharpened.  There  is  a  place  in  your  pocket  for  the  RIGHT  KNIFE  : 

get  one  of  these. 

We  will  mall  one  of  these  genuine  Russell  knives,  like  cut,  and  this 
papep  fop  one  yeap,  to  any  one  sending  us  only  70  cents. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  677  and  address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


May  15,  1893. 
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^  elections. 


A  GOOD-BY  KISS. 

A  good-by  kiss  is  a  little  thing, 

With  your  hand  on  the  door  to  go, 
But  it  takes  the  venom  out  of  the  sting 
Of  a  thoughtless  word  or  a  cruel  fling 
That  you  made  an  hour  ago. 

A  kiss  of  greeting  is  sweet  and  rare, 

After  the  toil  of  the  day, 
But  smoothes  the  furrows  out  of  the  care 
And  lines  on  the  forehead  you  once  called  fair, 
.  In  the  years  that  have  flown  away. 

Tis  a  little  thing  to  say,  "You  are  kind, 
I  love  you,  my  dear,"  each  night; 

But  it  sends  a  thrill  through  the  heart,  I  find, 

For  love  is  tender  as  love  is  blind, 
As  we  climb  life's  rugged  height. 

We  starve  each  other  for  love's  caress, 

We  take,  but  we  do  not  give ; 
It  seems  so  easy  some  soul  to  bless, 
But  we  dole  love  grudgingly,  less  and  less, 

Till  'tis  bitter  and  hard  to  live. 

— The  Jewish  Messenger. 


THE  MOTTO  ON  THE  CLOCK. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  a  recent 
church  convention  in  Dublin, 
said:  "Some  years  ago  a  new 
clock  was  made  to  be  placed  in  the 
Temple  Hall.  When  finished  the 
clock-maker  was  desired  to  wait  upon  the 
benchers  of  the  Temple,  who  would  think 
of  a  suitable  motto  to  put  under  the  clock. 
He  applied  several  times,  but  without  get- 
ting the  desiredinformation.as  they  had  not 
determined  on  the  inscription.  Continuing 
to  importune  them,  he  at  last  came  when 
the  old  benchers  w'ere  met  in  the  Temple 
Hall,  and  had  justsatdown  todinner.  The 
workman  again  requested  to  be  informed 
of  the  motto.  One  of  the  benchers,  who 
thought  the  application  ill-timed,  and  w"ho 
Was  fonder  of  eating  and  drinking  than  in- 
venting mottoes,  testily  replied,  "Go  about 
your  business."  The  mechanic,  taking  this 
for  an  answer  to  his  question,  went  home 
and  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  clock, 
"Go  about  your  business!"  and  placed  it  in 
the  Temple  Hall,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  benchers,  who,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, argued  that  accident  had  produced 
a  better  motto  than  they  could  think  of, 
and'  ever  since  the  Temple  clock  has  conr 
tinned  to  remind  the  lawyer  and  public  to 
go  about  their  business;  reminding  us  of 
the  text,  "Xot  slothful  in  business ;  fervent 
in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord."—  Cliristian 
Herald. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Some  one  has  wittily  said  that  a  better 
thing  than  presence  of  mind  in  danger  is 
"absence  of  body."  But  we  cannot  always 
be  absent  from  danger,  and  fortunate  indeed 
is  any  one  whose  friends  are  present  in  body 
when  he  is  in  danger  and  needs  help.  I 
once  knew  alady  who  screamed  and  wrung 
her  hands  when  a  girl  was  burning  to  death 
before  her  eyes,  and  made  no  effort  to  put 
out  the  flames.  Here  is  an  account  of  how 
two  boys,  by  presence  of  mind  and  rare 
good  sense,  saved  the  life  of  their  father. 

In  Maine,  lately,  two  boys  went  out  to 
the  woods  with  their  father  to  see  him  cut 
down  trees.  Through  a  mistake  in  calcu- 
lating how  a  tree  he  was  cutting  would  fall, 
the  father  was  caught  and  pinned  to  the 
ground,  the  tree  lying  across  his  body.  At 
the  fearful  sight  the  boys  did  not  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  but  set  to  work  with 
energy  to  save  their  father.  Some  boys 
would  have  exhausted  their  strength  in 
vain  efforts  to  remove  the  tree ;  others  would 
have  run  and  screamed  for  help,  and  mean- 
time their  father  would  have  died.  The 
boys  did  neither  of  these  things.  They 
commenced  digging  a  hole  immediately 
under  their  father,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  released  him  from  his  awful  situation. 
Their  coolness  and  wisdom  were  the  means 
of  saving  his  life. 


SHE  REPORTS  HORSE-RACES. 

-  -  * 

Ada  Li.  Tims  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  newspaper  woman  in  the 
world  having  the  turf  as  a  specialty.  She 
is  a  bright,  clever  woman  of  about  twenty 
years,  well  versed  in  pedigrees  and  records, 
but  not  at  all  "horsey"  in  conversation, 
and  with  a  womanly  dignity  which  always 
commands  respect  at  the  pool-box,  the 
track  or  the  hotel  corridor. — New  York 

Sun. 


CLEANING  DELICATE  LACE. 

Spread  the  lace  out  carefully  on  fine 
white  paper  and  cover  with  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  place  another  paper  over  it  and  lay 
away  under  a  heavy  weight  for  two  or 
three  days ;  then  all  it  will  need  is  a  skilf uli 
gentle  shake  to  remove  the  powder,  and 
your  lace  will  look  as  fresh  as  new. 


GLEANINGS. 

Six  millions  of  dead  letters  are  annually 
torn  and  sold  as  old  paper  in  Washington. 

The  longest  name  in  the  Bible  is  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz ;  it  occurs  in  Isaiah  viii.  3. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry  Vil- 
lard,  Prince  Bismarck  has  invested  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  Milwaukee 
street-railway  properties. 

The  electro-plated  lemon-dishes,  with  a 
saw -knife  to  divide  the  lemons,  are  now  to 
be  had  for  a  very  low  price,  and  are  so 
graceful  in  shape  as  to  make  them  a  desir- 
able article  6f  table  decoration — Domestic 
Monthly. 

There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  among 
the  English  against  our  American  pies.  It 
turns  out  that  a  Chicago  man  has  made  a 
big  fortune  in  England  during  the  past 
few  years  from  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  pies.   No  comment  is  necessary. 

Keep  sewer-pipes,  connected  with  sta- 
tionary stands,  clean  and  wholesome  by 
scalding  once  a  week  with  boiling  water  in 
which  washing-soda  has  been  dissolved, 
remembering  that  many  a  case  of  diphthe- 
ria has  been  attributed  to  foul  sewer- 
pipes. 

The  new  and  strong  "dress-baskets"  are 
of  straw  and  deep  enough  to  contain  the 
most  elaborate  evening  dress  as  well  as 
walking-dress,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
transport  them  from  one  place  to  another 
for  dinners,  receptions  or  evening  wear. — 
Domestic  Monthly. 

Orange  salad  is  recommended  as  a  relish 
for  roast  duck  or  game.  To  make,  slice  six 
oranges  for  eight  persons;  grate  the  rind 
of  one  and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  salad-oil  or  melted 
butter,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and 
pour  over  the  oranges. 

Since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar 
two  years  ago,  the  number  of  pounds  used 
per  capita  has  increased  seventeen  and  one 
half  pounds.  'sIf  this  increase  of  consump- 
tion is  maintained  in  the  future,  we  shall 
have  to  make  more  sugar  in  this  country 
than  we  now  do  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Very  wide  ruffles  of  lace  standing  out 
upon  the  shoulders  are  much  liked  for 
girls'  dresses,  and  the  lace  made  use  of 
need  not  be  at  all  expensive  to  give  a  pretty 
effect  of  this  kind.  Sometime  this  ruffle  is 
double,  then  again  triple,  but  in  such  a 
case  it  is  not  wide,  while  that  used  for  a 
single  ruffle  must  be  so. — Domestic. 

Nothing  in  the  feminine  make-up  is  so 
hard  to  manage  as  the  shoe.  A  lady  who 
has  given  the  matter  attention  says  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  shoes  looking 
well  is  to  change  them  often  and  to  never 
wrear  out-of-door  shoes  indoors.  It  is 
wearing  the  same  shoes  both  indoors  and 
out  that  makes  them  look  shabby  so  soon. 

No  one  of  the  older  editors,  with  years  of 
experience  with  women's  work,  is  more 
cordial  and  hearty  and  helpful  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  women  writers  than  big, 
brown-eyed  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly.  But  then,  Mr. 
Davis  should  surely  believe  in  women's 
work.  He  is  the  son  of  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis. 

Russians  seem  to  be  kind  to  their  domes- 
tic animals,  however  hafd-hearted  they 
may  be  in  their  treatment  of  human  beings. 
St.  Nicholas  relates  that  during  the  past 
year  thousands  of  cattle  have  been  seen 
wearing  blue  spectacles,  procured  in 
great  quantities  from  Vienna,  Paris  and 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  eyes  from  the  blinding  effect  of  light 
upon  the  snow. 

A  Swedish  lady  has  for  years  been  the 
engraver  of  metals  at  the  royal  mint  at 
Stockholm,  and  many  of  her  country- 
women are  celebrated  engravers  on  wood 
and  glass.  In  wood-carving,  lithography, 
modeling,  decorative  painting,  designing 
of  various  description,  and  art  embroid- 
eries of  the  finest  and  rarest  kind,  the 
women  of  Sweden  cannot  be  excelled. 
Several  have  also  gained  fame  as  musical 
composers. 

What  is  it  that  comes  in  that  day  when 
a  man  begins  the  Christian  life?  Across  a 
resolution  which  may  be  hard  or  easy  for 
him,  he  sets  forth  into  a  new  way  of  living. 
How  often  I  have  tried  to  tell  to  you  the 
story  of  that  newness !  How  many  of  you 
have  known  it  well  out  of  your  own  expe- 
rience! He  who  has  been  living  alone 
begins  to  live  with  God.  He  who  has  been 
living  for  himself  begins  to  live  for  other 
men.  New  motives  are  open  within  him ; 
new  tasks  are  spread  before  him.  Old 
things  are  passed  away;  all  things  are  be- 
come new.— Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D. 
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0(iE  VEflR  (24  NUMBERS) 


OF  100  SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Only  50  Cents 

This  is  the  greatest  offer  ever  made  by  any  journal,  and 
is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  our  circle  of  readers. 

To  any  one  sending  only  the  trifling  sum  of  50  cents  we  will 
mail  this  journal  one  year,  and  also  send,  postage 
prepaid,  one  copy  of  the  most  novel  and 
striking  book  of  the  age. 

A  JWagnifieent  Portfolio 

Of  Over  IOO  Superb  Photographs. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  being  fall  page,  11  by  14  inches. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


The  camera 
makes  no 
errors.  The  magnificent  illustra- 
tions in  this  book  are  as  precise, 
exact  and  natural  as  the  views  them- 
selves, showing  all  details  of  light 
and  shade  just  as  nature  presents 
them. 

The  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  that  which  makes  them  of 
interest  to  the  student,  traveler  or 
artist,  has  been  captured  with  a 
camera,  and  by  our  latest  process  of 
photo-etching,  a  perfect  reproduction 
secured  and  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  this  book. 


GRAPHIC  DESCRIPTIONS  ^* 

and  entertaining  descriptions  are 
given  of  every  scene.  Written  by 
persons  chosen  for  their  special  fit- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  has  been  in  many  instances 
obtained  from  extensive  travels  and 
personal  visits  to  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. These  descriptions  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  and 
give  the  reader  a  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  all 
that  is  interesting  about  them.  A 
most  fascinating  form  of  education 
that  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  every 
member  of  the  family  circle. 


A  WONDERFUL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  art  of  printing  photographic  views  upon  the  pages  of  a  book  is  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries,  and  has  been  brought  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
perfection.  With  all  the  scenes  described  as  they  are,  this  book  can  truly 
be  called  a  tour  of  pleasure,  both  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  A  tour  that 
carries  the  reader  away  among  the  grandest  natural  scenery  of  this  country, 
then  through  the  wonders  of  foreign  lands,  admitting  him  to  the  famous 
galleries  that  attract  every  traveler  and  draw  admirers  and  students  from 
every  country ;  showing  him  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists,  the  results 
of  years  of  labor  by  celebrated  sculptors.  Placing  side  by  side  the  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  past  and  present  and  passing  as  in  review  before 
him, 

Ancient  Castles,  Historic  Ruins,  Memorial  Monuments,  Great 
Cathedrals,  Celebrated  Buildings,  Renowned  Statues, 
Superb  Views  of  Natural  Scenery,  and  Portraits 
of  Great  and  Illustrious  Men,  in  a 
Most  Fascinating  Array. 

WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 


I  have  the  Portfolio,  and  pronounce 
it  better  than  one  I  paid  $4.00  for  last 
year.  W.  H.  Schisler, 

Pleasautville,  O. 


I  received  tbe  Portfolio  of  100  Superb 
Photographs.  It  is  the  finest  premium 
I  ever  saw  given  with  any  paper. 

Louis  P.  Brown,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 


The  book  of  Photographs  received. 
We  are  delighted  with  it.  Three  of  my 
friends  bave  seen  it  and  are  going  to 
subscribe. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Carkin,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


I  send  you  seven  new  subscribers. 
They  all  want  Free  Gift  Xo.  1,  Portfolio 
of  Photographs,  after  seeing  mine. 

MRS.  A.  W.  C'HAMBLISS, 

Montgomery  City,  Mo. 


I  received  the  Portfolio,  and  it  was  a 
real  surprise.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  fine  art  that  has  ever  been 
published,  and  can't  see  how  you  can 
give  it  at  such  a  price. 

(J.  Elstrom,  Ashland,  Wis. 


I  have  received  Free  Gift  No.  1.  It  is 
by  far  the  finest  premium  I  ever  saw 
sent  out  with  any  paper.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  afford  it. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Hablet,  Ashtabula, Ohio. 


I  desire  to  express  my  highest  appre- 
ciation of  your  book  of  Photographs. 
They  are  beautiful,  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  are  worth  ten  times 
the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 

J.  W.  Collett,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 

I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Pho- 
tographs, and  will  say  they  excel  in 
beauty  and  excellence  any  work  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  examined.  The  de- 
scriptions given  are  very  instructive. 

Mrs.  Helen  .1.  Atwood, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


I  saw  one  of  your  Portfolios  of  Pho- 
tographs at  a  friend's,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  must  have  one.  I 
can't  see  how  such  a  book  can  be  sent  as 
a  gift,  even  if  the  price  of  the  paper 
was  three  times  as  much. 

Geo.  W.  Eddy,  Marysville.  Kan. 


Printed  in  Artistic  Style  on  Best  Enameled  Paper. 

$2.00  WOULD  BE  A  REASONABLE  PEICE 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


For  this  book  if  offered  for  sale,  and  thousands  of  people  "would  Willingly 
pay  such  a  price  for  it  rather  than  fail  to  get  a  copy.   Yet  you  cau  get  it 
0     absolutely  free  of  cost  by  sending  only  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  ye  ar. 
Older  by  Free  Gift  Xo.  1  and  address  all  letters  to 

When  accepting"  any  of  our  offers,  remit  by  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  Bi  \nk  Check  or 
Draft,  or  an  Express  Money  Order.  Or  if  not  convenient  to  send  in  one  of  these  ways, 
send  the  money  or  stamps  in  a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  register  1  etters  when 
requested.  Persons  sending  money  in  any  other  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk.. 
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NURSERY  RHYMES. 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  blueberry  pie; 

He  felt  very  merry 

Till  out  fell  a  berry 

Which  much  resembled  a  fly! 

A  HAPPY  MEDIUM. 

Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 

His  wife  could  eat  no  lean, 

And  as  'twas  rude  to  scrape  the  dish, 

They  made  a  compromise  on  fish. 

A  PEEDICASIEST. 

One,  two,  three,  four, 

Jennie  at  the  cottage  door; 

Five,  six,  seven,  eight, 

Bull-dog  sitting  by  the  gate; 

Oh,  it  really  is  a  sin, 

George  won't  dare  to  venture  in. 

— Seiv  York  Herald. 


FORGETFULNESS. 

I've  forgotten  all  my  Latin 

And  the  little  I  knew  of  Greek; 
I  seldom  know  the  day  of  the  month 

Or  yet  the  day  of  the  week. 
I  can  never  remember  names, 

And  I  can't  remember  faces ; 
I've  a  place  for  everything, 

But  always  forget  the  places. 
I  forget  to  keep  engagements, 

I  forget  to  catch  the  train; 
Forget  to  take  an  umbrella 

When  there's  every  sign  of  rain. 
In  short,  I  can't  remember 

The  thousand  things  I  should, 
Because  upon  a  single  point 

My  memory's  all  too  good. 
'Tis  this  (and  naught,  I  know, 

Can  make  a  man  feel  glummer), 
I  cant  forget  that  girl  I  met 

And  flirted  with  last  summer. 

— E.  L.  Sylvester,  in  Art  in  Advertising. 


AN  UNLOOKED-FOR  CUSTOMER. 

THEOPHRASTUS  ESCTJXAPrUS  STUBBE, 
proprietor  of  the  "Universal  Life- 
Everlasting  Golden  Bitters,"  was  in 
his  office,  and  about  him  was  gath- 
ered an  eager  group,  listening  to  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  cures  he 
had  wrought  with  his  medicine. 

By  and  by  a  man  in  somber  garb — a  thin, 
pale-faced  man,  sedate  and  melancholy- 
entered  the  office  and  inquired  for  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"I  am  the  man,"  said  Theophrastus  Escu- 
lapius  Stubbe,  with  dignity. 

"You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  'Universal 
Life-Everlasting  Golden  Bitters?'"  said  the 
pale  visitor. 

"Iam.   How  can  I  help  you?" 

"I  have  come  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  you  to 
establish  an  agency  for  your  bitters  in  our 
town.  I  want  you  to  send  a  smart  man  ;  one 
that  can  sell  a  large  quantity  of  your  med- 
icine." 

Theophrastus  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled 
exultingly. 

"You  see,"  pursued  the  somber  visitor,  "my 
business  is  getting  dull,  and  I  thought,  with 
your  help,  we  might  revive  it." 

"Can't  you  take  the  agency  yourself,  my 
friend?"  asked  the  great  Stubbe. 

"Xo,  no,"  said  the  melancholy  man,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "It  wouldn't  do  for  me. 
People  might  think  I  was  interested." 

"Ah!  What's  your  business?" 

"Iam  an  undertaker!" 


A  CHICKASAW  SAGE. 

An  Indian  of  the  Chickasaw  nation  lost  his 
squaw,  that  lady  having  eloped  with  a  white 
man.  He  sought  for  her  a  long  time  and  a 
long  distance,  and  when  he  had  found  her  he 
placed  in  her  hands  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  which  he  said  was  her  property  and 
which  she  had  inadvertently  left  behind  her 
in  the  precipitation  of  her  departure. 

"The  Indian  said,"  says  a  dispatch,  "that  he 
would  not  kill  a  man  for  a  woman  whom  he 
could  no  longer  respect." 

Here  is  our  noblest  wisdom,  and  a  civiliza- 
tion the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  reason- 
ably questioned. 


A  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  HIS  SHARE. 

"Martha.does  thee  love  me  ?"  asked  a  Quaker 
youth  of  one  at  whose  shrine  his  heart's  fond- 
est feelings  had  been  offered  up. 

"Why,  Seth,"  answered  she,  "we  are  com- 
manded to  love  one  another,  are  we  not?" 

"Aye,  Martha;  but  does  thee  regard  me  with 
that  feeling  that  the  world  calls  love?" 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  thee,  Seth.  I 
have  greatly  feared  that  my  heart  was  an 
erring  one.  I  have  tried  to  bestow  my  love  on 
all;  but  I  may  have  sometimes  thought,  per- 
haps, that  thee  was  getting  rather  more  than 
thy  share." 


THE  COMPOSITE  PLAN. 

Visitor— "So  you  are  going  to  build  a  house 
in  the  suburbs.  What  sort  of  a  dwelling  shall 
you  put  up  ?" 

Host— "Well,  I  examined  the  Renaissance, 
Queen  Anne  and  other  designs,  and  finally 
decided  on  the  colonial  plan." 

Host's  son— "Why,  papa!  You  told  mamma 
you  were  going  to  build  it  on  iho  installment 
plan." 


NOT  WHAT  HE  ASKED  FOR. 

A  Unitarian  minister's  little  son  had  long 
set  his  small  heart  upon  owning  a  bicycle.  His 
papa  told  him  to  ask  God  for  one,  which  the 
little  supplicant  proceeded  to  do  with  much 
zeal  and  faith.  That  night  his  papa  and 
mamma  bought  the  coveted  machine  and 
placed  it  close  beside  the  little  fellow's  crib. 
Next  morning  they  listened  at  the  door  to  hear 
what  their  son  and  heir  would  say.  The  blue 
eyes  opened  and  became  instantly  aware  of 
Lhe  tricycle.  Out  of  bed  hopped  the  boy, 
exclaiming  ruefully: 

'•Good  gracious,  God,  don't  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  bicycle  and  a  tricycle?"— 
yew  York  Tribune. 


AT  THE  PINNACLE  OF  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Ahrens— "Send  oud  fer  a  boddle  ohf  dot 
ninedeen-cendt  Rhine  vine,  Leah.  I  vos 
ged  me  der  greadesd  gomblimends  ohf  mein 
life." 

Mrs.  Ahrens— "Ish  dot  so?" 

Mr.  Ahrens — "You  bet!  A  feller  said  I  beat 
Shylock  all  hollers." 

Mrs.  Ahrens— "Gome  to  mein  arms,  mein 
husbant !  I  alvays  know  you  vould  pe  abbre- 
ciaded  sometime  alreatty." 


UNSOPHISTICATED. 

"I  don't  like  your  milk,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

"What's  wrong  with  it,  mum?" 

"It's  dreadfully  thin,  and  there's  no  cream 
on  it." 

"ArfterJ  you  have  lived  in  the  city  awhile, 
mum,"  said  the  milkman  encouragingly, 
"you'll  git  over  them  rooral  idees  o'  yourn." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

TO  THE  POINT. 

Ten  girls  in  a  composition  class  in  a  Cincin- 
nati school  were  told  by  their  teacher  to  write 
a  telegram  such  as  would  be  suitable  to  send 
home  in  case  of  a  railway  accident  while 
traveling.   One  of  the  girls  wrote: 

"Deab  Papa:— Mamma  is  killed.  I  am  in 
the  refreshment-room." 


A  DIFFERENCE. 

Aunt  Priscilla— "Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,  wast- 
ing your  time  over  silly  poetry  again,  I  see." 

Bessy— "But,  aunt,  dear,  this  is  pastoral 
poetry." 

Aunt  Priscilla  (softening)— "Ah !  What  is 
the  pastor's  name,  dear?" 

WOMAN-LIKE. 

Elise— "Did  you  get  my  letter?" 
Louise— "Yes;  but  I  didn't  read  it." 
Elise— "Why  not?" 

Louise — "The  postscript  said,  'Burn  this,' 
and  I  burned  it  without  thinking  that  I  had 
not  read  the  rest  of  it." — Vogue. 

A  WIDOWS  GRIEVANCE. 

Mrs.  Dix— "The  law  doesn't  treat  a  woman 
fairly." 

Mrs.  Hicks— "In  what  respect?" 

Mrs.  Dix — "She  is  recognized  as  a  man's 
better  half;  but  if  a  man  happens  to  die,  it 
cuts  her  down  to  a  third."—  Vogue. 


A  SUFFERER. 

Visitor  (in  New  York  hospital)— "What  is 
that  man  taking  on  so  for?  He  must  be  in 
terrible  pain.   Is  he  going  to  die?" 

Nurse — "No,  indeed.  He  is  one  of  the  sur- 
geons suffering  from  a  slight  headache." 


A  RARE  GIFT. 

"Good  sense  is  the  gift  of  heaven." 
And  most  people  have  to  go  there  to  get  it.— 
Puck. 


UflMC  ^TIIRV  Success  in  Business  Life  is 
nMMr  0  I  U  U  I .  within  the  reach  of  all  who  take 
a  thorough  Business  College  course  at 
HOME,  by  MAIL.  Low  rates.  Oat.  and  Trial  lesson 
6c.  Bryant  4  Stratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FISH 


always  bite  when  you  use  Zampa 
Compound  on  your  bait.  10  cents 
worth  lasts  all  summer.  Stamps  taken. 
Zampa  Co.,  61  S  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


General  Agents 

mo  Be j.  Xfw  pt*n  Get  terrasi^^  * ' 


W&ated  in  eTerj  county  to  sell  and 
ippomtagentsfcrTheWorld  S 

Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated.  b»s 

C.  Bopp  *  Sons,  199  Randolph  St-,  Chicago. 


Avoid  Losing  Letters ! ! 

By  sending  lO  cents,  in  silver,  for  25 
ENVELOPES   with    Name,   Address    and  Keturn 


Phrase  printed  on  corner,  sent  prepaid. 
Envelope  Printing  Co.,  Sherodsville, 


Ohio. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  FREE 

Altrg*  f-;at  of  T*p0  (otmSA)  with  Holder,  I&dallbl* 
Ink,  Ptd.TwMKcrj.  (K.,  ct=cl«teia  nest  cat*.  Beat  Linen 
Marker,  Card  Printer,  ale.  B«f  nltrPriM&Go.  Bend  only 
25ela.  for  15  page  picture  acd  ilory  paper  one  fear  and 
recairenUlheahoTePKISandpoiipa:!.  1.  9.  KASG5, 
PuLLutK,  133  CMUECfl  6IH4ET,  MW  OUT. 


HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rings,  warranted  solid 
gold?  Over  8000  girls  have  b*d  one  and] 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 

Fn  pp  for  a  few  boors  work  among 
n  C  C    your  friends.   Write  at  once, 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  269  Dearborn  St. Chicago, III. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  taking  ONE  or  more 
of  "BEECHAM'S  PILLS"  with 
a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning. 

Painless.  Effectual.  Covered  with  a  tasteless,  soluble  coating. 
"  Worth  a  guinea  a  box." — Price  only  25  cents. 
Of  all  druggists,  or  a  box  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25cts.  In  stamps  by 
B.  P.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  1  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  BUSS  EDNA  L.  SMYTH E,  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 

^WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WACES.= 


RUBBER  SUMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpek  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


S300 


to  fcapaid  for  dlstrib=tl=g  circular!  in  jtstrr  eoarfy  by  cur  big 
advert^sr*.  HUSTLERS  ecciose  iuxs  for  atoTe  wtrk. 
AD  YB BUS E B3  BUREAU.  63  BROADWAY.  KEW70BR* 


"IfYou 


ABE  UKHASEIED — 8«cd  ycer  glora  tsaa^ra  xsA 
2  caste  Miu«  aod  recain  fcj  reCnrc  ssiIL  »  p  Uaasxl 
sarpiiw.       CLIMAX.        S  CAr*.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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fast  selling  articles.  Bicycles,  etc.,  big 
money  made.  Prices  low,  write  quick. 
Brewster  Mfg.  Co.,  box  29.    Holly,  Mich. 


WANTED— Few  general  agents  in  different  parts 
to  open  small  office  and  handle  my  goods:  stamp 
and  references.   A.  T.  MORRIS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOUSEHOLD   ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
'»"""■«'  i  Catalogue  free.   Cline  Mfg.  Co., 

\t.B»mif^  67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


LADIES 


Make  men's  wages  "writing  for  me  at  home.  For 
terms  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  envel* 
ope.  flLISS  RUTH  CHK3TEB,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


AGENTS 


wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid. 
At  home  or  to  travel.  Te&mfarnlsh** 
free.  P.O.VICKERY.  A.ugusta,Me- 


CANNOT  be  told  from  a 
I  cigar.      Made  of  asbeatoa. 
Holds  a  lax?*  pipeful  of  to- 
Sample  by  mill  with  agent's  catalogue,  10c  in 
atampa.    JiEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO.,  Piorwalk,  Conn. 

"59  HO  P  AT*  1  Ci  ft  ft  P4"*  ^  distributing  areolars  from  noose  to 
vOiWV  i  Ci  livUU  hoose.  GoodmenwaotedineTeTyooantymtr.S- 
to  wort  for  ci.  We  pay  CASH.  Hart  NOTHING  TO  SELL.  GWe  references.  En- 
close stamp.  NanoxtL  Assocutx  Adttbtudic  Co.  ,  Mason  Building.  Chicago.  L1L 


GOOD  PAYIN6  WORK  F08  LADIES.  No  canvassing;  easy, 
paying  workat  home.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  J.  B. 
MILLER,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mention  paper. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS figg 

at  Some.  Instructions  FREE  bo  lady  readers.  Send  stamp. 
iHo  humbug;,  2LH3.  J.  A.  IUN5LNG,  Boxl5*  Anna,  Ohio. 


A  ACMTC  No  Good  Kitchen  corn- 
arm  V4  Ell  I  Oaplete  without  our  Ro- 
tary Biscuit  Jt  fake  Cutters.  5  styles.  Samples  of 
round  and  sqmare  by  mair25cts.  Exelusire  territory. 
Colombia  Spec.  Big.  Ce.,32-40  i.  JeffersonSt., Chicago 


I  A  A  I  FA  willing  t«  assist  as  in  writing,  mailing  and  ad- 
L r\  U  I  Cv  dialling  circulars  at  their  homes,  average  {3  s 
day.  No  eanTaating*  For  terms,  send  self-addreised  and 
•tamped  envelope.  Opera  Toilet  Oo.(incorp-)  So. Bend, Ind, 


C 


We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex- 
penses deposited  in  your  baulk  every  15 
dayi,  MEDO-ELECTBO  CO.Cincinnali.O 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Pa  tent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing $50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  X98,  taCrosss,  Wis. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR. 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
Ihreading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  Cuipitli  Hff .  Co.,  131  Van  Bursa  St.,  CTriiagt.  Illinois 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOMk 
EMPLOYMENT. 

|  such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad 
'  dressing  envelopes,  etc..  will 
make  820  a  week.  Work  steady.  So  CanrasslDg.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-operative  Toilet  Co,  South  Bend.  lad. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
dress immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.G.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  101 3,  Augmsta,  Me. 


$30  to  $50 

A 

WEEK 


Dr.  Chase's      Receipt  Book 

AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  suo pages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  The 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICKEBSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 

WOODWARD'S  Musical  Monthly 
Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any  Maga- 
zine of  Music  published  in  the  world.  One 
Dollar  per  year.  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  at  liberal  salary.  For  a  sample  copy, 
with  five  complete  pieces  of  the  latest  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  full  sheet  music  size,  send  four  cents  in 
stamps.    These  pieces  sell  for  $2  ex.  at  Music  Stores. 

•mu-i  ffOUilttiUJi  *  CO,,  Cw.  B>  jj-  «  Ml  St,  Sew  fork. 


CARDS 


YorByAiIBoa25]4»«rrCarfa,  1  E  ^aaaVaaaaaaaaaaaaaaVHaW 

IPaTBKT  FGFSTAiK  RHcaxanlato.  1  T  ;  HI  Sv-I  A^BCat 

aWAJbom  V«w,*e.alUC«.  JEWaU.CO..CLlin'OKVU-LE,COSff. 


3od  le  atamp  &*  ta«  LAX9BST  SAMPLE  BOOt  9 
fciddaa  nana,  nlk  fria**.  aaTatoea  aad  *-*11;-f  carif 
Ttf  9S4T*d.  BTJCKSTS  CARD  CO..  LACTTLLLX.  0310. 


BOOSCRAP 


picrr&gs.  arro.  tees  as  asiDDLis  TOCB 

H  STYLE*  OF  CAEDS  3c.  4  PSi«-aST  f  KEE 
mi»lia  CO.,  MuSTwW*S»,  COXM.  aVaaaSS 
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ICIILI  B£03.  MT6.  CO.,  T0TGUI,  C0£K. 


CARDS  FOR  1893.: 


SASH.*  flTTLES  AST)  LT=T  OT 

PEzyrcii  ae—clzs  fbee 
iqavypgiBT.n  pcB.  CO*  CaIuz,  uaiii 


rOUR  NftMF  on  25  BEAUTIFUI L  CARDS 


Yc 
AJban,  1  Bin*.  1  PocA.l  P«k-;i.  Imt.  Sold  Peat.  % 

  OameHapCT-eo-L^eir.tiMieilSAAOTSOCT-r 

FIT  af  *oJ  3AMPLJE  CABK3.  SCRAP  PICTCEES  Ac. 
AltLlOc  tlSSCAflUCw..  .N0BTH  BATES, COJi;-'. 


WONDERFUL! 


Seed  10  ee&tt  to  •.  HARR1S0.V. 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  see  what  70a  will  get. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Clab  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free. 
T.  DENISON,Pnblisher,Ciicaj?o. 


WnRI  n'C  FAIR  Tiews  complete  and  book  of 

nunUU  4  rain  valuable  information  mailed 
for  10c  W  .N.  WOODSON,  liu  Washington  St-Chicago. 


"Do  You 


WANT  A  PICTCBB  of  Yosr  Fartr.  HC3BAiO> 
or  WIPE  FEEEI"  i ..J  :j 
pHU|.b  CLIMAX  CO.,   9  c  A-.. .  CHICAGO. 


self  taught,  without  notes,  50  ctg. 
BANJO. SI.  Circular  and  cat.  of  In- 
■sTrament"  FREE,  A.  Pares,  83  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago. 

n II D  nip  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uwn  l/lr  beat  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 

Tfl  All  Either  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo  or 
I  U  HUL  Mandolin  player's  guide.  Well 
worth  $1.  C.  A.  Lohman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GUITAR 

'■stTuments  FE 


FREE 


BICYCLE 


TO  ANY  BOY  OR  GIKL 

ondar  18  ye*r*  of  ag«  who  will Lwork  for 
ujalterachool.  SO  M0N"ET  >TEDE1>. 
Bol  thi«aa».  to  A-  CC&Tlfl  *  CO., 
|gW&3T  4uLNGY ST..CSICAGO,  ILL, 


jQ7  ABOVE  FACTORY  COST 

asS?  buys  a  J65.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 

$18.98  buys  Highest  Grade  modern  styl» 
*~  imacbiueintheworld.25differentstyles»t 
intermediate  prices  .Warran  ted  10  years. 
We  are  the  only  manufac tare rs selling  ma- 
chinesdirect.Sendforcataloftue  P*J, 
Terms  for  securing  a  sewing  machinerRII 

CHICAGO  SEW1KS 1UCHIHB  CO.  Ciieigo.lu. 

%  A  PRESENT.  ! 


3"  OEM*  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  T 

*  O  present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHINC  * 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  mb- * 
A  Ding  needed.  We  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  if. 

♦ oractasageutifyoucan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY  id 
.  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 
I1  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  y 

*  V  T.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  ♦ 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  every  coun* 
ty  to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  $700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANKED 

for  th  e  latestand  best  book  by ' ' Joslahl 
Allen's   Wife,"  SAMANTHA  ON  » 
THE  RACE  PROBLEM.  Every, 
body  knows  Saraaotha.  Noexperience 
needed.  Notroubletomakesales.  One 
agent  sold  221  copies  in  11  days.  Fully 
illustrated  by  Kemble.    Outht  nailed  for 
Fifty  Cents,  or  exchanged  free.  Circulars 
and  full  particulars  sent  free  on  application. 
(Special  oiler  to  ladies  wanting  employment.) 

D0DD,  HEAD  ft  CO.,  &  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 

Wtttttttttttttttttttttttt* 

£  A  GRAND  DISCOVERY!!  J 

^\\f  ANTED. — A  live  man  or  woman  in  every  county^ 
*  »    where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  representa-^ 
Jtiveto  sell  our  "Nevada  Silver*'  Solid  Metal^ 

^Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers :  a  solid  metal^ 
Jas  white  as  silver:  no  plate  to  wear  off:  eoods  guaran-T 
y^teed  to  wear  a  lifetime:  cost  about  one-tenth  that  of^ 


300  Pages. 

69  Illustrations. 

HICdQ2 


•■silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  r^aeents  average  from'T 
•■$50  to  $100  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-^ 
#awhere,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metala^ 
faGoods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars7  worth  of  goods  in^ 
A^daily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  ^ 
^STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass.^  I 


BY  b/IYANDNIQHT 

A  spicy  book  of  the  West- 
ern Metropolis,  treating  in 
1  breezy,  snappy  manner 
of  the  public  and  private 
places  of  amusement.  If 
visiting  Chicago  for  only  a 
(lay  it  will  repay  you  to  read  this  book,  as  It  will  enable 
you  to  riew,  buy  or  enjoy  what  you  wish,  <  Contains 
bints  and  gives  localities  safer  to  study  at  a  distance 
than  to  visit ;  traps  for  the  unwary,  places  to  avoid,  etc 
Price,  SO  cts.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers  and  train  boys. 
Or  sent,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMSON  &  ZIMMERMAN,  232  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  writ*. 

PTNTC  (Silver  or 
ULnld  stamps) 
— pays  To  r 
printing  your  address 
Doldly  on  gummed 

fa  per  in  either  the 
SOUS  OR  CENTS  GILT 
DEC  DIRECTORY  'for 
an  entire  year. 
Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 

  of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mall 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  aa  .ample..  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  barrels  full  of  mall  within  a 
vear,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery.  . 
No  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  dally.  You 
will  receive  biggeat  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  [presents 
vou  will  receive  for  so  small  an  Investment.  Our 
regular  price  Is  25c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cent.. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cent,  you  can  receive 
dailv.more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  vour  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  vou  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents.   lOcforeither,  30c  for  both. 
OIL. T  EDGE  DIRECTORY  CO., 
Department  No.  '2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"a£ic.£  «b  Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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COUNTER-THOUGHTS. 

"What  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 
Very  wonderful  things  no  doubt!" 

What  are  the  old  folks  thinking  about? 
Very  wonderful  things  no  doubt! 
A  thought  like  this  filled  the  baby's  head 
(A  wonderful  baby  and  very  well  read), 
He  gazed  at  grandpa,  and  grandma,  too; 
And  mirrored  the  pair  in  his  eyes  of  blue, 
As  side  by  side  they  sat  there  rocking— 
'  He  with  his  pipe  and  she  with  her  stocking. 

And  the  baby  wondered,  as  well  he  might, 
Why  old  folks  always  were  happy  and  bright- 
And  he  said  in  his  heart 
With  a  blithe  little  start 
That  showed  how  gladly  he'd  act  his  part: 
"I'll  And  some  baby,  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  stay  with  me  till  I'm  grown  an  old  man, 
And  side  by  side  we'll  sit  there,  rocking — 
I  with  my  pipe  and  she  with  her  stocking." 
— Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  in  February  Century, 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  OLD  TIN  CANS. 

In  the  suburbs  of  great  cities  an  industry 
has  sprung  up,  having  for  its  object  the 
recovery  of  the  solder  used'in  making  and 
sealing  tin  cans.  In  consequence,  the 
formerly  despised  and  useless  tin  ban  has 
acquired  sufficient  commercial  value  to 
rescue  it  from  the  back-lot  dumping-ground 
and  garbage-scow. 

Under  the  present  system  of  street  clean- 
ing, New  York  City's  refuse  is  loaded  on 
scows  from  docks  located  at  convenient 
intervals  along  the  river  frout,  and  then 
taken  to  sea  and  dumped.  These  docks 
have  double  decks,  the  upper  projecting 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  contents  of  a  cart 
to  fall  upon  the  middle  of  the  scow,  and  be 
distributed  by  the  trimmers,  who  keep  the 
vessel  on  an  even  keel.  The  trimmers  also 
select  everything  of  value  with  the  greatest 
care,  rags,  fat,  bone,  metal,  paper  stock, 
etc.,  being  stored  on  the  lower  deck  of  the 
dock.  The  silver  and  jewelry  form  no 
small  item  of  the  contractor's  profit,  and 
I  the  total  value  of  a  scow-load  is  estimated 
at  an  average  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  space  between  the  dock  platforms  is 
often  closed  in  with  odds  and  ends,  and 
the  interior  converted  into  a  miserable 
habitation  by  the  trimmers,  men  and 
women,  who  thus  herd  together,  their 
supplies  being  drawn  from  the  dump. 

These  dumping  docks  are  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  industry  men- 
tioned above,  and  a  wagon -load  of  tin  cans 
can  be  bought  at  such  places  for  four  er 
five  dollars. 

The  furnace  is  an  old  soap-boiler,  into 
which  a  few  sticks  are  thrown ;  the  bowl  is 
then  filled  with  cans,  a  quart  of  kerosene 
poured  over  them  and  ignited. 

The  heat  developed  by  the  oil  is  not  great 
enough  to  attack  the  tin,  but  melts  the 
solder,  which  flows  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  The  solder  recovered  from  a  load  of 
cans  averages  forty  pounds.  After  this 
pracess  is  completed  the  tin-plate  scrap  is 
sold  to  make  what  is  called  "acid." 

Into  a  large  open  vat,  containing  waste 
acid,  acid  ferric  sulphate,  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  scrap  is  thrown  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  tin  is  stripped 
from  the  iron  underneath ;  more  scrap  and 
metallic  iron  is  added  until  the  solution  is 
neutral.  The  tin  thus  dissolved  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  stannates  or 
other  tin  compounds,  and  by  dyers. 

The  iron  plate  is  rolled  into  balls  for 
melting,  the  ferrous  sulphate  purified  and 
sold  as  commercial  copperas,  and  the  re- 
maining acid  used  in  repetition  of  the 
process. 

SORE  THROAT. 

The  milder  forms  of  sore  throat  are  apt  to 
be  very  common  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  of  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
weather,  sharp  and  chilly  at  times,  with 
chill  north  winds  and  damp,  and  relaxing 
again  with  soft  snows.  The  sudden  changes 
also  from  a  brisk  outdoor  air  to  stove- 
heated  rooms  are  also  pretty  likely  to  pro- 
duce irritations  of  the  throat  membranes, 
which,  without  being  positively  dangerous, 
may  become  so  by  neglect,  and  are  in  any 
case  unpleasant  enough  to  make  a  prompt 
remedy  very  desirable. 

For  these  cases,  where  no  severer  trouble 
is  at  the  foundation,  there  are  one  or  two 
remedies  usually  at  hand  and  generally 
effective.  Where  the  throat  trouble  arises 
frem  a  coanmon  cold,  such  as  may  readily 
develop  into  quinsy,  the  simplest  remedy 
isagargle  made  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  cold 
water.  There  is  no  danger  of  using  too  much 
potash  in  this  form,  as  chlorate  of  potash 
is  a  drug  which  makes  what  chemists  call 
a  "saturated  solution."  Where  the  throat 
>    is  very  much  irritated,  the  gargle  should 


be  used  at  least  once  an  hour,  or  may  be 
alternated  with  old-fashioned  salt-and- 
pepper  gargle.  The  familiar  household 
rule  for  the  latter  is  two  teaspooufuls  of 
fine  salt,  two  tablespoon! uls  of  vinegar  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  all 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  some  simple 
home  remedies  which  will  produce 
perspiration,  and  also  to  keep  the  patient 
indoors  for  several  days.  As  soon  as  such 
a  cold  is  broken  up,  a  good  tonic  should  be 
obtained  from  the  family  physician.  All 
colds  are  now  believed  to  come  from  a 
degenerated  condition  of  the  system,  which 
in  itself  shows  the  need  of  a  tonic— New 
York  I^'ibune. 


AXIOMS  IN  CAKE-MAKING. 

Successful  cake-making  depends  upon 
about  twenty  things: 

Proper  materials. 

A  correct.recipe. 

Following  directions  explicitly. 

Compounding  the  ingredients  in  their 
proper  order. 

Having  everything  in  readiness  before 
commencing  to  mix  the  ingredients. 

Regulating  the  temperature  of  the  oven 
according  to  the  kind  of  cake  made. 

Having  all  the  ingredients  at  the  right 
temperature. 

Not  suspending  the  operation  of  mixing 
until  the  cake  is  ready  for  the  oven. 

Beating  much  or  little,  according  to  the 
kind  of  cake,  and  always,  in  one  direction. 

Whipping  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a  coarse, 
moderately  stiff  froth  rather  than  a  fine, 
stiff  one. 

Sifting  the  baking-powder  and  flour  to- 
gether two  or  three  times. 

Folding  the  flour  in  carefully  instead  of 
taking  strong,  circular  strokes. 

Placing  in  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  baking- 
powder  is  added. 

Greasing  the  tin  with  sweet  lard  rather 
than  butter,  and  sifting  a  little  dry  flour 
over. 

Opening  and  shutting  the  oven  door  very 
gently  during  the  process  of  baking. 

Not  turning  while  in  the  oven  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

Keeping  fruit  over  night  in  a  warm 
room,  dredging  it  thoroughly  with  flour 
and  stirring  it  in  lightly  the  last  thing. 

lining  tins  for  loaf-cake  with  oiled 
paper;  or  better  yet,  with  pastry  made  of 
flour  and  water  and  rolled  thin. 

Making  the  paper  or  paste  lining  of  a  tin 
for  fruit-cake  or  a  large  loaf -cake  an  inch 
higher  at  the  sides,  to  support  a  paper 
cover  and  prevent  its  baking  too  hard. 


GORDON'S  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

The  extraordinary  palm-tree  known  as 
the  Coco  de  Mer,  or  double  cocoanut,  and 
considered  by  the  late  Gen.  Gordon  to  be 
the  tree  which  grew  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
and  bore  the  fruit  of  the  "knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,"  has  at  last,  after  many  un- 
successful efforts,  been  reared  in  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Kew,  says  the  London 
Queen.  This  strange  plant,  which  has  its 
home  in  the  Seychelle  islands,  to  the  north- 
east of  Madagascar,  a  locality  somewhat 
remote  from  the  generally  accepted  site  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  is  extremely  difficult 
to  rear.  The  Coco  de  Mer  has  a  very 
different  method  of  growth  from  that 
adopted  by  the  general  run  of  vegetation. 
The  huge  double  fruits,  fourteen  inches  or 
so  in  length,  require  a  good  deal  of  coaxing 
to  induce  them  to  send  out  a  shoot.  This 
shoot,  too,  is  very  capricious,  and  must  be 
carefully  tempted  to  attach  itself  to  the  soil, 
which  it  does  at  some  distance,  often  as 
much  as  two  or  three  feet.  The  shoot  then 
sprouts  up  like  an  ordinary  well-behaved 
plant,  and  the  leaves  commence  to  develop. 
The  large,  fibrous  fruits,  which  look  like  two 
cocoanuts  joined  together,  are  frequently 
found  floating  in  the  sea,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  many  traditions;  amongst  others 
the  sailors  of  the  Malay  peninsula  aver  that 
the  fruit  grows  on  a  tree  deep  down  in  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean. 


SYMPATHIZE  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

There  are  some  people  who  come  into  our 
lives  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  We  feel 
unaccountably  rested  and  cheered  and  re- 
freshed after  meeting  them.  If  we  go  to 
them  in  trouble  they  have  time  to  sit 
down  and  listen  to  the  story  of  our 
worries  and  anxieties  without  fidgeting  to 
get  away  to  something  else.  They  enter 
into  our  cares  as  if  they  were  their  own, 
and  in  some  inexplicable  way  our  burden 
grows  lighter  as  we  tell  how  heavy  it  is, 
and  we  are  comforted.  They  have  the 
power  of  substituting  "the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;"  they 
have  the  blessed  gift  of  sympathy. 


A  FTJI,!,  SET  OF  SIX 


Elegant  Teaspoons 


Will  be 

mailed 


FREE 


to  any 
person 


Sending  50  cents  for  this  journal  one  year,  and 
5  cents  additional  to  cover  postage  and  packing 
on  spoons,  55  cents  in  all. 

Or  to  any  one  sending  two  new  yearly 
subscribers,  and  each  new  subscriber  will 
also  be  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  issue. 


Order  by  Free  Gift  ST •.  12. 

Two  Sets,  12  Spoons 

And  this  journal  one  year, 
will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to 
any  one   sending  only 
one  dollar. 


These 
Spoons 


Are  of  the  handsome  pattern 
shown,  in  the  cut.    They  are  the 
latest  shape,  full  size,  and  as  per- 
fectly made  and  finished  as  any 
spoons  in  the  market.     The  base 
is  a  special  alloy  metal,  which  is 
first  plated  with  nickel,  then  silver- 
plated.    This  is  recognized  as  the  best 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware. 
Each  spoon  is  stamped  "  Sterling  Plate." 

This  offer  mast  not  be  combined  with  any  other.  55  c&nts  must  be  sent  for  the 
paper  and  postage  on  the  spoons,  which  are  themselves  given  absolutely  free. 

What  the  Ladies  Say  of  These  Spoons: 


Lancaster,  Ohio. 

1  received  the  set  of  spoons  and  they  fully  jus- 
tify their  recommendation.  I  think  they  are 
equal  in  appearance  to  any  Rogers  ware.  Many 
thanks.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walker. 

Paola,  Kan. 

Gentlemen :— I  received  my  spoons,  and  pleased 
does  not  express  it.  They  are  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  I  am  sure  their  beauty  and  finish 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  *  *  Tours  with 
thanks,  Mrs.  Mary  Minich. 

Give  Free  Gift  number  and  address  all  orders  to 


Rochester,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen.— Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
teaspoons.   Am  just  delighted  with  them.  Had 
no  idea  they  would  be  so  handsome. 

Lizzie  Mattern. 
Halstead,  Kan. 
Gentlemen: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
teaspoons.   Am  just  delighted  with  them;  had 
no  idea  they  would  be  so  handsome. 

Mfis.  Jane  Means. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AN  II,I,TJSTRATED  COPY 

— op — 

"UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN" 


Will  be 
Mailed 


To  Any 
Person 


Sending  50  Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year,  or  Accepting  Any  of  Our  ♦ 


Premium  Offers  Including  a  Year's  Subscription. 

This  book  was  written  during  the  most  stirring  times  in  our  history,  and  attracted" 
such  world-wide  interest  that  it  was  translated  into  twenty-one  different  languages. 
Interest  in  it  will  never  die  out;  every  new  generation  reads  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  history  as  it  is  written  nowhere  else. 


♦ 

! 


No  one  who  has  ever  read  this  grandest  book  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's, 
will  ever  forget  with  what  absorbing  interest  they  followed  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva, 
Eliza  and  the  others  through  those  eventful  times,  or  with  what  amusement  they 
read  of  the  mischievous  antics  and  laughable  remarks  of  Topsy,  or  of  the  abhorrence 
of  Miss  Ophelia  at  the  shiftless  ways  of  her  charges. 

The  story  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  adventures  that  could  occur  only  under 
social  conditions  as  they  then  existed.  It  is  such  a  narrative  as  can  only  be  written 
once  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME, 

And  can  be  obtained  free  by  accepting  this  offer.  The  book  is  complete  and  un- 
abridged.  Printed  in  good,  clear  type,  and  contains  THE  SAME  ILLUSTRATIONS 

as  the  regular 


$2.00  EDITION. 


♦  Do  not  let  this  opportunity  slip.  Subscribe  or  renew  your  subscription  now  while 

♦  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  free.   Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  837. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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PIANO 

—AND— 

ORGAN 


BOOK  FREE. 


Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal,  and  you  will  receive  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  Catalogue  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ever  published.  It  will  show  you 
the  latest  and  best  A  %#  C  Cfc  A  f\  C\  S^is^etion  guaranteed 
styles,  and  how  to  i^J  f\  V  t  I  .       before  you  pay. 

Cut  this  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  Ton  will  be  more  than  pleased  at  the  result, 
ORGANS  from  §25  up.]  if  you  do  it  at  once.   [PIANOS  from  S175  up. 

Cornish  Organ  and  Piano  Co.  wZ$S$&,7SS 


CATALOGUE 


FREE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


BUGGYIiiili 


$75.00 


BUT  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys, Wagons  and  Carts. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expense.if  not  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  Warranted  for  two  years.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 


A 

SOLID 
STEEL 
FENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  for^ 
Catalogue  No.  33  ,  giving  particulars  and  showing  this  material^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns.* 

Central Expanded Metal Co.,  531  Wood  St.,Pittsburgh,Pa;, 


At.  cuts 
TT&Btet 


BICYCLES  PAYMENTS. 

New  or  2nd  hand,lowest  prices  larg- 
est stock;  makers  &  oldest  dealers  in 
XT.  S-  Wesell  everywhere.  Cata.free. 
Ronse,  Hazard  &  Co.  ;32  E  6t  Peorla.nl. 

RAIN:  HAY  SPOILED: 

Because  yon  did  not  have  a  good 
Hay  Carrier,  Fork  or  Hay  Sling. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  say,  for  the 
Hay  Tools  thatdown  them  all,  here 
they  are.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
OBORN  BROS,,  Box  C,  Marlon,  O. 


ENGINES 


Ifyouwant  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  addresa 
The  W.C.  LEFFEL  CO. 
6rtenmouatAT.SPRL5GFIELD,0. 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
H  Y  1)K.V I  I.I  C 
PRESS  MFG. 
CO..  of  Ht.  Gilead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CIDER  HIKERS'  Supplies. 


CIDER! 


Give 

and  Take 

Is  the  motto  of  the  Coiled  Spring  Fence.  It  gives 
to  contraction  what  it  takes  from  expansion.  It 
gives  unruly  stock  as  good  as  it  gets.  It  gives  barb 
wire  notice  to  quit,  and  takes  the  lead  of  the  oppo- 
sition. It  gives  odds  to  all  competitors  and  takes 
sweepstakes  every  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  WIND 

— mill 

K  New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 
OnUins  covered  Internal  Gear* 
TTneqaaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. Also  Colombia  Steel  Derrlcka, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Enelnes, 
BuckeyeForce  4:  Lift  Pnmpa, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pnmpa,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mowera,Iro.  Fenc- 
ing, Creating,  Etc  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


DEERE  HAY  LOADER. 

WILL  SO  BETTER  WORK  IH  SWATH 
OR  WIN DKOW and  will  OUTLAST  AST? 
THREE  LOADERS  OJf  THE  MARKET. 
Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Book  ol 
Testimonials. 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO.,  MAN'FRS., 

MO  LI  N  E,  ILLINOIS. 


[STEEL  presses] 


- — y  ^ELF  FEEDER   - 

10  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY. N.Y. 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALTAN- 
IZED  STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SEDGWICK  RROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


FENCING 

.WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


'  RAILROAD.  Form,  Garden,  CEMETERY, 
AWN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCINC, 

bousands  of  milea  in  use.  Catalogue  FREE.  Freight 
raid.  JttcHLLLl.X  tttlUS  fflBB  tiSiS  CO.,  CUK'aSO,  ILL. 


5 HORSE  POWER  (|Qr 
Engine  and  Boiler  01 0  J 

SAW   MILL   ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  S4.30.00. 
OtberSizesin  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPJBING1TELD,  O 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 


L> 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Poat 

TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

CWfiP  8-9.1*  ft.  Geared. 
OltCO  10  and  18ft.  Ungeared. 

TOWERS,  80,  40,  60  A-  60. ft. 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

60?Biver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANTJTACTOBKD  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Bucce.sora  to  the  Empire  Well  Auger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
'Catalogue. 

ADDBISS  C 

[Williams  Brother! 

ITHACA,  N.  V. 


Farming  is  a  Failure.  We  have  tried  it  in  this  community  for  twenty  years. 


Farming  is  a  grand  success.   We  have  a  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory  that  was  built  five 
years  ago  and  has  made  our  community  what  it  is  now.   Should  you  need  a  Butter  and 
Cheese  Factory  in  your  community  correspond  with 
OAVIS  A  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG.  CO.,  240-252  W.  LAKE  ST..  CHICAGO. 

Also  Manufacturers  ot  Dairy  Machinery  and  Supplies.       — .   


"KEYSTONE"  HAY  LOADER. 


The  Only  Kind 


That  Two  Horses  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  Of 
windrow, 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
Tbat  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 

and  burn. 

Send  for  circular. 


BRANCH  HOUSES 
conveniently  located. 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 


STERLINC,  ILL. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


# 
* 

V 
* 

* 
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THE  COST  IS  THE  SAME 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view 
and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design, 
protects  the  grounds  withont  concealing  them  and  is  practically  EVERLASTING. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 
Branches:  HARTMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York;  508  State  St.,  Chicago!  51  and  53  S.  Forsyth  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BUCKEYE 


— ®  HAY  <§>— 


No  Ratchets  or  Cog 
Wheels  to  Get  Out  of  Order. 

PRACTICALLY 

ASelf-DumpRake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with  tires  bolted 
On.  Teeth  are  long  and  adjustable. 
Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever  and 
Swinging  Cleaner  Bar.    We  make 
both  COIL  and  DROP  TOOTH. 
We  also  manufacture  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Buckeye 
ing  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders. 

PAUL,  MINN.    Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 

PJP~  MAST  &  CO.,  502  to  520  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


NOT  EXCELLED 

BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  ' — PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 


BARKLEY 
810.00  ROAD  CASTS 

and  upwards. 
For  Style  and  PiDiih  they 
can  Dot  be  surpassed. 


HARNESS 

■     I  '    FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 


CARTS ( 
and  BUGGIES' 


FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 

This  cut  shows  our  $5.50  Harness 
which  we  make  a  specially  of,  and 

■DEFY  COMPETITION 


BARKLEY 
955.00  BUGGIES 

a  Specialty.  We  guar- 
antee ia*tl9faction. 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  GOAT  and  DOG  HARNESS  from 
11.60  to  813. 50  per 
set.  GOAT  or  DOG 
CARTS  from  S4.00 
to  S7.00.  Write  for 
Goat  Catalogue. 


BARKLEY 
*70.  PHAETON 


ol  Barkley  Goods 
and  Business 
Methods.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


For  22'^ 

caosecntLTe/ 

YEARS ~ ' 

'we  have 

manufactured  and  sold  to  dealers,  BtTT  JfOWwe  are  selling 
direct  to  consumers,  saving  you  the  traveling  man  s  expenses 
and  dealer's  profit.   Write  For  illustrated  rataloeue  and  t>Jices. 

FRANK  B,  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  SS&StfEL 

Mention  Farm  and  fireside. 


Read  our  book  of  voluntary  Testi- 
onials  from  our  customers  and  see 
what  they  think 


BARKLEY 
8152.  CABRIOLET 


3S^.STE3FL3>J  EDITION. 


VOL.  XVI.   NO.  17. 


JUNE  1,  1893. 


T'TPTPIV/TG  f  SO  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
X-DjrVlViO\24  NUMBERS. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

250.800  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  months  has  been 

250,887  COPIES  EflCfl  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  advertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.   The  Eastern  edition  being 
125,400  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  125,400  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  Sub- 
scribers than  any  other  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  "World. 

OFFICES:   927  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Springfield,  Ohio. 


(urrerit  (emment. 


T^.T  ay-loaders  were  first  made  over  a 
kjH  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  they 
JLi'  l  were  cumbersome,  imperfectly  con- 
structed and  expensive,  and  found  little 
sale.  By  the  skill  of  inventors  they  were 
gradually  improved,  and  for  a  few  years 
past  have  ranked  with  the  best  farm  im- 
plements in  construction,  durability, 
efficiency  and  price.  The  machine  of  to- 
day does  its  work  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  is  a  time  and  labor  saver  of 
great  value.  To  load  a  ton  in  ten  minutes 
is  quick  work,  but  the  latest  improved 
machines  can  do  it,  and  do  it  well,  taking 
the  hay  up  clean  from  the  swath  or  wind- 
row, free  from  trash  or  old  stubble. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  a  single  method 
for  making  hay  that  is  suitable  for  all  con- 
ditions. Whatever  good  method  the  hay- 
maker chooses,  he  must  be  ready  to  modify 
and  adapt  to  circumstances.   There  are  a 
few  points  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Hay  is  cured  grass,  not  simply  dried  grass. 
Not  only  is  its  appearance  and  quality  in- 
jured by  being  sunburned  and  bleached, 
but  its  weight  is  lessened.   The  farmers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  this  crop  and  ship 
to  eastern  markets  do  not,  if  possible, 
allow  dew  to  fall  on  the  mown  grass  after 
it  is  partly  cured.   Their  markets  pay  a 
premium  of  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  for 
!  appearance;  to  command  the  fancy  price, 
i  the  hay  must  be  bright,  clean  and  fragrant. 
The  method  some  of  them  use  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  Everything 
;  is  made  ready  beforehand  to  push  the  work 
twhen  the  time  comes.   Grass  is  in  the  best 
^condition  for  making  into  hay  when  just  a 
Uittle  past  the,  stage  of  full  blooming.  If 
'  the  prospect  is  good  for  fair  weather,  the 
>  mower  may  be  started  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  run  until  sundown .  The 
i-dew  will  not  injure  the  green  grass.  As 
soon  as  the  .dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  the 
mower  may  start  again,  but  no  more  grass 
should  be  mown  than  can  promptly  be 
|  taken  care  of  by  the  force  at  command.  As 
soon  in  the  forenoon  as  the  mown  grass  is 
partly  cured,  start  the  tedder.    Little  is 
■gained  by  using  the  tedder  too  soon  after 
the  mower.    The  top  part  of  the  swath 
should  be  just  dry  enough  to  hold  the  hay 
up  loosely  when  it  is  turned  over  by  the 
tedder.    In  the  afternoon  the  hay-loader 
may  take  that  hay  out  of  the  swath  and  put 
it  on  the  wagon  for  the  barn,  where  a  good 
horse-fork  on  a  carrier  will  goon  dispose  of 
it.  Or  it  may  be  taken  by  a  sweep-rake  to 
the  stacker.   If  all  that  has  been  mown 
cannot  or  is  not  in  condition  to  be  mowed 
or  stacked  in  the  afternoon,  what  remains 


should  not  be  left  in  the  swath.  It  should 
be  raked  into  windrows,  at  least ;  and  if  the 
weather  prospects  have  changed,  it  should 
be  cocked  up.  When  the  grass  or  clover  is 
very  heavy,  or  the  weather  is  unfavorable, 
more  time  will  be  required,  but  the  crop 
should  be  cured  properly  and  handled 
quickly. 

Improved  machinery  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  may  save  the  crop  from  damage 
by  rain  by  handling  it  quickly.  All  this  is 
well  understood,  but  there  is  another  point 
not  so  generally  appreciated.  When  the 
grass  crop  is  cut  at  the  right  time  and 
properly  cured,  it  is  not  only  more  pal- 
atable, nutritious  and  valuable  as  food  for 
animals,  but  it  weighs  more,  and  conse- 
quently the  cash  returns  per  acre  are  larger. 


/Sy  OjVie  of  the  experiment  stations  will 
$S».  be  obliged  to  engage  in  detective 
>ll/  work  if  the  unwarranted  use  of  their 
reports  and  of  the  names  of  their  specialists 
in  connection  with  frauds  on  farmers  con- 
tinues much  longer.  More  than  a  year  ago 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  of  a  so- 
called  patent  process  of  butter-making 
which  contained  the  following: 

"In  July  last  the  analytical  department 
of  Cornell  university  took  up  the  subject 
of  milk  and  its  products,  and  after  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  decided  that  when 
we  secured  only  three  pounds  of  butter 
from  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  nine 
pounds  of  butter  went  to  waste." 

This  was  a  very  bungling  attempt  to 
bolster  up  a  fraud  by  the  falsification  of 
one  of  the  Cornell  experiment  station  re- 
ports. Neither  that  station  nor  any  other 
in  the  country  ever  made  such  an  absurd 
statement.  It  is  said  that  this  fraud  still 
thrives.  There  must  be  a  notable  lack  of 
elementary  knowledge  of  dairying  among 
the  victims.  Says  Hoard's  Dairyman  of 
recent  date : 

"Creamery  sharks  flourish,  and  roll  up 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  simply  because  the 
men  they  deal  with  are  not  well  posted  in 
dairy  matters.  Would  it  pay  these  farmers 
to  be  better  educated  on  this  question? 
The  black  pepsin  fraud,  one  of  the  silliest 
and  most  shallow  attempts  at  swindling  we 
ever  heard  of,  is  gathering  in  farmers  in 
various  sections  like  fish  within  a  net. 
The  swindle  has  been  exposed  by  every 
reputable  agricultural  paper  in  the  land. 
Yet  one  Thos.  E.  Hall  is  operating  in 
Illinois,  and  claims  his  agents  are  making 
§200  to  POO  a  week  out  of  farmers  who 
would  not  pay  §1  a  year  to  keep  better 
posted.  Every  farmer  should  make  it  a 
point  to  post  up  on  dairy  questions.  He 
needs  such  knowledge  in  order  to  profit- 
ably manage  the  cows  he  keeps.  Still 
more,  he  needs  it  to  keep  his  hard-earned 
money  in  his  own  pocket  and  out  of  the 
hands  of  swindlers.  Humbugs  of  every 
description  are  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  keeping  well  posted 
to  ward  them  off.  One  thing  should  be 
remembered.  Every  swindler  appeals  to 
our  selfish  greed,  and  through  that  wins 
his  point.  If  a  man  will  guard  against  his 
inordinate  desire  for  gain,  the  swindlers 
will  give  him  a  wide  berth.  But  he  needs 
to  keep  well  posted  to  do  that  well  and 
safely." 

In  connection  with  some  compound  called 
a  "butter  increaser,"  which  recently  came 
under  our  notice,  and  for  which  absurd 
claims  are  made,  the  name  of  Prof.  Henry 
was  used  as  an  indorser.  In  answer  to  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
authorizes  us  to  state  that  he  has  not  in- 
dorsed any  "butter  increaser"  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 


uch  is  now  said  about  an  income 
tax,  or  a  direct  tax  upon  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  person  taxed.  The- 
oretically, this  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  equitable  forms  of  taxation,  if  it  is 
assumed  that  a  person's  ability  to  pay  is 
proportioned  to  his  annual  revenue.  An 
income  tax  is  popular  when  it  is  not  in 
force.  Income  taxes  have  always  been 
very  unpopular  when  in  force.  It  seems 
impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which 
they  can  be  levied  and  collected  fairly  and 
certainly.  It  is  much  more  burdensome 
on  a  laborer  to  be  taxed  two  per  cent  of  his 
income  than  for  a  millionaire  to  be  taxed 
fifty  per  cent.  The  latter  may  be  able  to 
pay,  however  unwillingly,  without  sac- 
rificing a  single  comfort  or  luxury.  The 
former  may  find  that  his  family  must  do 
without  some  comfort  or  necessity,  if  his 
tax  is  paid.  There  are  many  objections  to 
an  income  tax  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  in- 
come taxes,  the  most  serious  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  government  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  amount  of  revenue  produced 
by  them  from  year  to  year.  Years  of  pros- 
perity would  produce  a  surplus  and  years 
of  disaster  an  alarming  deficiency. 

The  main  object  behind  the  present 
agitation  for  a  graded  income  tax  is  the  use 
of  the  taxing  power  of  the  government  to 
prevent  individuals  from  getting  rich.  It 
is  proposed  to  exempt  all  incomes  under  a 
certain  amount  from  taxation.  The  in- 
comes are  to  be  graded,  and  the  larger  the 
income  the  higher  the  rate  is  to  be  fixed. 
As  a  measure  of  prevention  against  the 
accumulation  of  property  the  graded  in- 
come tax  is  not  worth  consideration. 

The  principles  of  a  true  system  of  tax- 
ation, concisely  stated,  affirm  "that  taxation 
should  be  equal  and  proportionate ;  that  it 
should  be  certain,  clear  and  public;  that 
the  collection  should  be  convenient  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  payment;  and  that  the 
collection  should  be  inexpensive."  The 
graded  income  tax  system  does  not  fill  these 
requirements. 


recent  letter  to  this  paper — doubt- 
less many  others  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  same — contains  what 
purports  to  be  a  recipe  for  putting  up  fruit 
without  heating  or  sealing.   The  pretended 
recipe  is  as  follows : 

Get  fresh  fruit,  wash  it  clean,  put  it  in  com- 
mon three  or  four  gallon  jars,  and  press  it 
down  what  you  can  without  injuring  it.  Take 
two  ounces  Comp.  Ex.  Salyx,  which  you  can 
get  from  any  druggist,  dissolve  it  in  four  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water;  when  cool,  pour  on 
enough  to  cover  the  fruit. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  give  a  very  flatter- 
ing testimonial  of  this  method,  and  closes 
with  a  woman's  name  and  a  post-office 
address.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  see 
the  letter  in  full  in  some  other  paper,  a 
word  of  caution  or  explanation  will  be  in 
place.  This  is  the  "blind  recipe"  game. 
The  housewife  will  call  on  "any  druggist" 
for  the  article  named.  He  has  not  got  it, 
and  does  not  know  what  it  is,  although  he 
may  have  something  of  a  similar  name. 
Then  she  writes  to  the  address  given  in  the 
published  letter,  and  receives  in  reply  an 
offer  to  send  the  stuff  on  receipt  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  or  is  told  where  to  send  for 
it.  Anxious  to  try  a  new  and  easy  method 
of  keeping  fruit,  the  housewife  sends  her 
money.  In  return  she  may  receive  noth- 
ing, some  worthless  compound,  or  possibly 
some  preparation  of  salicylic  acid,  an  un- 
wholesome and  dangerous  article  to  use  in 
food.  The  innocent-looking  letter  is  an 
attempt  to  get  free  advertising  from  a 


paper  and  swindle  its  readers.  Don't  take 
a  hand  in  the  "blind  recipe"  game;  the 
cards  are  marked,  and  you  are  certain  to 
lose. 


he  continued  and  excessive  rainfall 
that  delayed  spring  plowing  and 
planting  ought  to  call  to  the  mind  of 
every  cultivator  the  benefits  of  tile  drain- 
age. Drainage  is  the  corner-stone  of 
agriculture.  Where  soils  are  not  drained 
naturally,  artificial  drainage  is  a  necessity 
for  prosperous  farming.  It  is  not  only  the 
marshy  lowland  that  needs  and  is  benefited 
by  tile  drainage,  but  the  heavy  clay  upland. 
Tile-drained  land  is  not  only  better  able  to 
withstand  the  extreme  of  moisture,  but 
also  the  extreme  of  drouth.  Tile  drainage 
lets  the  surplus  water  out,  lets  the  air  in, 
and  provides  for  the  circulation  of  both  air 
and  water.  Without  this  circulation  the 
plants  of  farm  crops  cannot  thrive.  Drained 
land  can  be  plowed  earlier,  prepared  easier, 
planted  earlier,  is  cultivated  with  less 
labor,  is  warmer,  gives  more  rapid  growth, 
gives  a  longer  growing  season,  and  almost 
insures  the  certainty  of  good  crops.  Read 
carefully  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  article  on  fertilizers,  which  appears  on 
the  third  page  of  this  number. 

"The  use  of  costly  chemical  fertilizers 
upon  undrained,  half-tilled  or  badly-man- 
aged land  must  always  and  inevitably  be 
attended  with  waste." 

D.  the  soil  is  naturally  undrained,  the 
first  thing  necessary  to  put  it  in  proper 
physical  condition  for  profitable  farming  is 
artificial  or  tile  drainage.  The  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  past  spring  has  emphasized 
this  necessity. 


he  fifth  annual  congress  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Association  of  America  was 
held  May  11th  to  14th  in  Springfield, 
Ohio.  The  objects  of  this  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian  society  are  partly  social  and 
principally  historical.  This  sturdy,  heroic, 
liberty -loving  race  has  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  making  of  American 
history.  The  society  is  now  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  complete  history  of  the  race  in 
this  country,  injustice  to  the  fathers,  to  ed-t 
ucate  their  children  in  the  grand  principles 
that  guided  them,  and  to  gain  from  all  the 
distinctive  credit  due  the  race  for  what  it 
has  done  in  the  founding,  building  and 
preserving  of  American  institutions.  In 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  congress  was 
brightly  reflected  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  our  Scotch -Irish  citizens,  their 
loyal,  patriotic  Americanism. 


\  IflHE  international  money  conference 
'  tyD  may  be  reconvened  next  November. 

x  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
conference  will  then  agree  upon  and  recom- 
mend an  international  coinage  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  or  any  other  plan 
providing  for  the  larger  use  of  silver  as 
money.  The  other  nations,  it  is  said,  have 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
originate  and  submit  a  definite  proposition 
on  the  silver  question.  Congress,  as  soon 
as  it  is  assembled,  will  take  up  the  silver 
question.  If  it  can  agree  upon  a  definite 
proposition,  there  is  yet  hope  that  some 
good  may  come  out  of  the  monetary  con- 
ference. 


ne  of  the  new  uses  of  aluminum 
metal  is  the  manufacture  of  horse- 
d/shoes. The  main  point  of  superiority 
of  aluminum  shoes  over  iron  ones  is  that 
they  are  very  much  lighter,  and  may  there- 
fore be  better  for  track  horses. 
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ISSUED  1st  AND  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  BY 
MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK. 


This  papeb  has  been  entered  at  the  Post-office 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

We  have  an  office  at  9*27  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Send  your 
letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you  and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Fa.,  or  Spring-field,  Ohio. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 
One  Year,    -    (2£  Numbers),    -    50  Cents. 
Six  Months,   •  (12  Numbers),  -      30  Cents. 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by 
us.  Subscriptions  can  commence  any  time  during  the 
year.  Send  for  Premium  List  and  see  premi- 
ums offered  for  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in 
Express  or  Postal  Money  Orders,  Bank-checks  or 
Drafts.  When  neither  of  these  can  be  procured, 
send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All  post- 
masters are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Do  not  send  checks  on  banks  in 
small  towns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  care- 
fully wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to 
wear  a  hole  through  the  envelope  and  get  lost. 
Postage  stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions in  sums  less  than  one  dollar. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to 
which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 

When  money  is  received  the  date  will  be  ohanged, 
which  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not  fail  to 
say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  of  our  subscribers 
will  do  this,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
Also,  give  your  name  and  initials  just  as  now  on  the 
yellow  address  label;  don't  change  it  to  some  other  mem- 
ber  of  the  family;  \f  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your 
■wife  s  name,  sign  her  name,  jutt  as  it  \s  on  label,  to  your 
letter  of  renewal.   Always  name  your  post-otfiee. 


The  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in  this  paper 
are  from  reliable  firms  or  business  men,  and  do  not  in- 
tentionally or  knowingly  insert  advertisements  from 
any  but  reliable  parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of 
them  to  be  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  tu  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering  advertise- 
ments, ae  advertisers  often  have  different  things  ad- 
vertised in  several  papers. 


THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Could  it  have  been  possible  for 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who 
is  interested  in  poultry  to  have 
attended  the  annual  poultry 
and  pigeon  show  held  in  New 
York  the  first  week  in  March, 
I  think  the  result  would  have  been  that 
each  person  would  have  made  the  mental 
resolution  that  "our  common  stock  must 
go,"  and  their  places  filled  with  some  of 
the  standard  breeds. 

The  great  Madison  Square  garden  was 
filled  for  five  days,  from  9  a.  sr.  to  10  p.  nr., 
by  people  interested  in  the  feathered  do- 
mesticated tribe ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  them  attended  because 
it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  another 
proportion  out  of  curiosity,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, it  was  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
number  of  visitors  from  the  farms  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  along  the  Hudson 
was  larger  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  means  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  better  breeds  of 
poultry  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 


The  vast  floor  area  of  the  main  body  of 
the  garden  was  lined  with  pens  of  almost 
every  known  breed  of  poultry,  pigeons, 
pheasants,  geese  and  turkeys,  while  at  con- 
venient places  in  the  center  of  the  floor  the 
several  breeds  of  ducks  were  given  tanks  in 
which  to  get  some  pleasure  amid  their 
strange  surroundings.  The  basement  of 
the  building  was  given  over  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  eggs,  incubators  and  dressed 
poultry. 

Looking  back  to  the  first  exhibit  by  this 
society,  four  years  ago,  one  can  see  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  perfection  of  the 
incubator  and  brooder,  and  how  these 
mechanical  contrivances  are  fast  driving 
the  mother  hen  out  of  business  on  all  large 
poultry  farms  throughout  the  country. 
Some  of  the  hatches  made  during  the  show 
were  remarkable  for  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cess, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
machines  and  their  contents  were  trans- 
ported many  miles,  and  in  some  eases  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  incubation.  Ducks 
mingled  with  chicks  in  the  brooders,  while 
many  of  the  incubators  held  eggs  of  both, 
some  showing  the  chicks  partly  out  of  the 
shell,  others  the  evidences  of  the  first 
breaking  of  the  shell.  All  this  plainly 
r.cmonstrated  the  success  of  the  artificial 
hen.  The  chicks  at  a  few  days  old  were 
sold  to  visitors  at  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents 
each,  according  to  the  breed.  Many  of  them 
were  bought  by  New  York  women  who 
admired  the  fluffy  little  things,  and  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  their  days  are  num- 
bered, for  life  in  the  average  New  York 
home  is  not  conducive  to  longevity,  for 
poultry. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  almost  use- 
less bantam  and  the  worse  than  useless 
game  cock  received  a  great  deal  of  attention ; 
not  so  much  by  visitors  as  by  the  amount 
of  money  placed  on  them  as  premium 
funds  by  the  management,  in  many  cases 
being  greater  than  for  some  of  the  best- 
known  standard  breeds.  These  were  the 
only  evidences  that  the  speculative  idea 
was  still  retained  by  some  breeders. 

The  exhibit  covered,  in  limited  numbers, 
some  fine  specimens  of  fancy  fowls,  as 
Frizzle,  Buff  Laced  Polish,  Golden  Bearded 
Polish,  Aseels  and  Sumatras. 

In  pigeons  the  display  was  large  and  the 
specimens  fine.  Large  numbers  of  homing- 
birds  were  shown,  and  several  flights  of 
pigeons  were  made  from  the  tower  during 
the  progress  of  the  show.  Scotland  con- 
tributed several  pens  of  pigeons  of  the 
different  kinds. 

In  the  department  of  eggs  for  hatching, 
the  display  was  good.  Eggs  of  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  were 
in  the  majority,  and  orders  were  given  for 
them  in  great  numbers  by  attending  far- 
mers, showing  that  they  were  awaking  to 
the  fact  thatthe  demands  of  the  great  public- 
must  be  complied  with  to  be  successful ; 
and  the  demand  in  New  York  markets  is 
decidedly  for  these  breeds,  with  a  preference 


hens  and  cockerals,  went  to  Jones  Wilcox, 
of  East  Chatham,  New  York,  who  exhibited 
some  splendid  birds  of  this  distinctively 
American  breed. 

Adams,  Purdue  &  Young,  of  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  captured  many  of'  the  special 
prizes,  winning  £25  for  four  best  full- 
feathered  Buff  Cochin  hens,  §25  for  two 
best  cockerels  and  two  best  pullets,  full- 
feathered  Buff  Cochins,  s2o  for  best  single 
specimen  Buff  Cochin  at  show,  and  $50sil  ver 
cup  for  best  breeding-pen  of  full-feathered 


care  is  not  exercised  £i  the  preparation  of 
products  for  sale.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  some  overproduction  along 
many  lines,  and  buyers  have  their  choice. 
It  is  notoriously  true  that  shipments  from 
farmers  are  rarely  in  as  good  shape  as  those 
from  regular  dealers.  Goods  sell  by  ap- 
pearance in  a  great  degree,  the  quality 
being  too  often  judged  solely  by  the  ap- 
pearance, and  those  goods  sell  quickest  and 
for  the  highest  figures  that  bear  the  marks 
of  a  careful  and  experienced  shipper. 


Buff  Cochins.  Oakland  Farm  also  captured 
prizes— first,  third  and  fourth  on  best  Buff 
American  Cochin  cockerels,  and  first,  third 
and  fifth  on  best  pullets  of  same  breed. 
Hempstead  Poultry  Yards,  Hempstead, 
New  York,  were  winners  of  the  special 
purse  of  8100  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Black 
Langshans. 

The  display  of  geese  was  not  exteusive, 
but  made  up  iu  quality  what  it  lacked  in 
quantity.  Our  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
pair  of  prize-winning  Toulouse  geese, 
owned  by  W.  K.  Yanderbilt,  of  Oakdale, 
New  York. 

The  displays  of  Emden,  Chinese  (both 
brown  and  white )  and  Egyptian  were  fair, 
but  the  specimens  attracted  attention 
mainly  because  of  their  oddity,  the  Tou- 
louse being  the  breed  for  practical  purposes. 

The  duck  display  was  fair,  and  meriteif 
more  prominence  and  more  money  in  pre- 
miums. The  best  breeders  of  the  rare  and 
odd  kinds,  as  Muscovy,  Crested,  Call  and 
Mandarin,  exhibited  good  specimens,  but 
as  with  the  geese  the  interest  centered  in 
the  breeds  for  practical  purposes ;  namely, 
C'ayugas,  Rouens  and  Pekins,  with  the 
preference  for  the  latter.  The  first  premium 
for  Pekin  ducks  hatched  prior  to  1892  was 
awarded  to  A.  J.  Hallock,  of  Speonk,  New 
York.  Our  illustration  (from  life)  shows 
the  best  points  of  one  of  this  pair. 

The  show  was  a  success  in  many 
ways,  but  mainly,  in  our  opinion, 
in  the  educational  wTork  it  has 
done.  We  of  the  farms  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  scrub  stock, 
whether  it  be  horses,  cows,  swine  or 
poultry,  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and 
that  success  lies  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  better  breeds  carefully 
and  intelligently  handled. 
JSTew  Jersey.      Geo.  R.  Knapp. 


Buff  Cochin  Cock  asb  Hen. 


value  of  good  blood.  This  class  of  visitors 
calculated  from  the  standpoint  of  hard  dol- 
lars and  cents;  they  had  no  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollar  bills  to  pay  for  a  trio  of 
birds  of  the  fancy  breeds,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  they  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all 
exhibits,  which  by  reason  of  not  having 
been  bred  to  show  points,  could  be  sold  at 
a  moderate  figure;  eggs  for  hatching,  incu- 
bators, in  fact,  anything  and  everything 
that  promised  practical  relief  from  the 
tame  unprofitableness  of  the  "no-breed" 
fowl  was  closely  examined. 


for  Plymouth  Rock  carcass  and  Leghorn 
eggs. 

The  display  of  Buff  Cochins  is  said  to 
have  been  larger  and  better  than  ever  be- 
fore shown  at  any  previous  exhibit  in  this 
country.  The  big,  fluffy  beauties  attracted 
great  attention.  We  illustrate  the  prize 
winners,  cock  and  hen,  of  this  breed.  They 
were  exhibited  by  the  proprietors  of  Oak- 
land Farm,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  were  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  breed.  Our 
illustration  was  drawn  from  life. 

The  first  prizes  for  American  Dominiques, 


MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Business 
Methods  among  Farmers,"  I  tried 
to  point  out  some  common  mistakes 
in  the  purchasing  of  our  supplies. 
Mouey  is  wasted  as  a  direct  result 
§  of  bad  business  methods.   We  pay 
higher  prices  for  what  we  consume 
than  would  be  asked  by  dealers  if 
we  required  less  of  them  in  the 
form  of  credit,  of  time  in  making 
sales,  and  of  promises  to  come  to 
our  fields  to  set  up  and  start  farm 
machinery,  wrhen   time  is  very 
valuable  to  them.  We  should  know 
what  we  need,  and  then  an  order, 
with  the  cash,  would  secure  it  at 
an  advance  of-  ten  per.  cent  over  wholesale 
prices.   But  the  proper  expenditure  of 
money  is  not  all  that  concerns  us;  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  is  fully  as  impor- 
tant. The  farmer  is  a  producer  of  goods  for 
the  market,  and  he  may  lose,  by  lack  of 
good  business  methods,  in  disposing  of 
them.   Both  when  he  buys  and  sells  he 
becomes  part  of  the  business  world. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  country  produce  in  city  markets, 
and  the  first  criticism  any  candid  man 
would  make  of  our  ways  is,  that  proper 


Pekin  Duck. 

All  markets  have  their  peculiar  require- 
ments, and  no  matter  how  unimportant  or 
even  senseless  they  may  appear  to  us,  reg- 
ular shippers  learn  to  fulfill  them  with 
nicety.  The  form  of  packages,  the  condi- 
tion .of  poultry,  the  color  of  vegetables,  the 
weight  of  stock — a  score  of  things  are  made 
matters  of  business  by  the  careful  shipper, 
but  are  often  ignored  by  us.  This  is  all 
wrong,  not  only  because  it  loses  money  to 
the  individual  farmer,  but  also  because 
city  merchants  are  led  to  prefer  to  deal 
only  with  local  business  men  rather  than 
with  farmers  in  their  territory.  Lack  of 
care  in  marketing  our  products  causes  them 
to  be  sold  much  below  their  true  value, 
and  when  freight  and  other  charges  are 
added,  the  net  returns  frequently  trffoixl  no- 
profit  from  the  crop. 

It  is  my  observation  that  very  many  are 
slow  to  learn  that  only  good,  choice  stuff 
should  ever  be  sent  to  market  if  there  is 
any  escape.  As  a  rule,"  inferior  stuff  is 
shipped  at  a  loss.  If  it  seems  necessary  to- 
send  low-grade  products  to  market,  they 
should  not  be  mixed  with  a  better  grade. 
Let  the  best  go  by  itself  and  bring  top 
prices,  and  then  the  pooref  stuff  can  be 
sold  on  its  merits,  and  will,  at  least,  not 
cause  a  loss  on  the  choice.  In  the  case  of 
grains  and  vegetables,  the  lower  grades  are 
worth  more  for  feed  on  the  farm  than  any- 
where else.  Strange  that  we  are  so  slow  to 
learn  this  fact.  The  screenings  in  our 
wheat  and  the  culls  of  our  potatoes  and 
corn  make  good  feed,  while  if  left  in  ship- 
ments they  injure  their  appearance  and 
often  make  them  sell  for  less  money  than 
the  graded  goods  would  bring.  The  feed- 
ing value  of  the  culls  and  the  freight  upon 
them  are  lost,  and  worse  than  all  this,  rep- 
utation is  lost. 

Some  city  buyers  prefer  not  to  deal  direct 
with  farmers,  for  a  reason  that  is  exagger- 
ated, but  must  have  some  foundation  iu 
fact.   The  claim  is  made  that  we  fail  to 
represent  our  goods  fairly.  Just  how  much 
truth  is  in  this  claim  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  one  to  compare  his  own  goods 
fairly  with  those  of  others,  and  it  is  aj 
natural  thing  that  our  horse,  or  our  berries, 
or  our  potatoes,  appear  larger  than  durj 
neighbor's.   Many  have  an  honestly  erron- 
eous  opinion    of    the  merits  of  their  ^ 
possessions.  This  disposition  on  our  part 
leads  to  claims  for  excellence  when  repre-! 
senting  our  goods,  that  the  buyer  fails ; 
to  discover  when  the  stuff  arrives.  The 
local  dealer  learns  to  represent  his  goodsj 
by  letter  as  they  are,  and  the  result  is  thatj 
city  customers  give  him  the  preference. 

Farmers  too  often  fail  to  keep  fully' 
posted  as  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  I 
articles  they  produce.   There- is  too  much 
dependence  upon  the  representations  of 
would-be  buyers.    No   one  "can  predict, 
prices  with  any  certainty,  but  the  farmer 
can  learn  all  that  is  known  of  the  situation, 
and  especially  can  he  keep  fully  posted  in 
regard  to  fluctuations  of  the  market.  In 
every  year  of  general  scarcity  of  any  one 
farm  product  we  see  farmers  in  sections 
that  have  full  crops  picked  up  by  shrewd 
speculators  who  rightly  surmise  that  some 
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farmers  who  have  a  good  crop  take  it  for 
granted  that  prices  will  rule  low.  Last  fall 
some  of  our  apple  growers  furnished  an 
example  of  this  carelessness,  and  our  losses 
from  a  failure  to  keep  posted  aggregate  an 
enormous  sum  every  year. 

The  mass  of  farmers  lose  money  through 
the  wrong-doing  of  a  comparatively  small 
per  cent  who  are  dishonest.  When  placing 
car-loads  of  produce  on  a  city  market,  1 
have  failed  to  make,  sales  at  fancy  prices 
because  "primed"  cars  near  at  hand  made 
as  good  or  a  better  showing,  and  the  pre- 
sumption with  strangers  was  that  if  one 
had  the  best  stock  on  top,  or  at  the  doors  of 
the  car,  so  had  the  other.  We  want  a  rep- 
utation for  making  a  fair  and  honest  repre- 
sentation of  our  goods.  This  matter  of 
"priming,  "  or  "facing,"  has  been  carried  so 
far  that  honest  farmers'  goods  are  suspected 
with  the  .balance,  and  prices  are  cut  accord- 
ingly. My  individual  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  to  deal  with  old  customers  who  know 
what  to  expect ;  but  as  a  class  we  must  be 
losers  so  long  as  suspicion  rests  upon  our 
shipments. 

Holding  produce  for  higher  prices  has 
shortened  many  incomes.  Some  storing  is 
necessary,  and  the  effect  is  beneficial  upon 
prices,  but  this  inability  to  accept  an  offer 
when  prices  are  rising  is  almost  sure  to 
lead  to  loss  in  the  end.  The  time  to  sell  is 
when  the  demand  is  good  and  prices  active. 
The  man  who  sells  when  he  can  get  a 
fairly  good  price,  makes  more  clear  money 
than  he  who  stands  loss  from  shrinkage, 
interest  and  insurance,  and  then  cannot 
sell  until  prices  start  downward. 

To  sum  up:  We  should  prepare  our 
goods  for  market  with  care,  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  market  to  choose. 
Low  grades  are  usually  worth  more  to  the 
farmer  than  any  one  else.  We  must  repre- 
sent our  produce  as  it  really  is,  and  there 
should  be  no  attempted  deception  by 
"priming."  Then  keep  better  posted,  and 
sell  when  prices  are  rising,  rather  than 
wait  until  the  decline  begins.  David. 


COMMENTS  ON  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Notes  on  Tkaveling.— In  my  younger 
days  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  the  world. 
I  suppose  it  is  so  with  most  young  persons. 
Strange  and  curious  sights,  people  and 
animals  of  foreign  countries  and  climes, 
the  wonderful  structures  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  and 
the  forest,  etc.,  all  have  their  charms  and 
attractions  which  appeal  irresistibly  to  the 
imaginative  minds  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation. Perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  truly  there  is  no  better  educator 
than  travel.  The  pebble  that  lies  in  the 
same  spot,  year  after  year,  remains  roiigh, 
angular,  irregular.  If  you  put  it  into  the 
mountain  brook,  the  swift-running  waters 
will  carry  it  along,  mile  after  mile,  in  con- 
tact with  other  pebbles,  with  sand,  with 
larger  stones  and  rocks.  Thus,  by  and  by, 
the  rough  corners  are  worn  off  and  the 
whole  surface  becomes  polished.  Thus 
with  persons  traveling.  The  contact  with 
other  people,  observation  of  customs  and 
habits  brings  experience,  polish  and  refine- 
ment. The  American  people  are  a  traveling 
people,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them. 

The  European  peasant  is  the  most  help- 
less of  beings  when  unusual  circumstances 
put  him  on  a  railroad  train,  or  in  a  hotel 
away  from  home.  The  American  farmer 
travels  like  one  used  to  traveling,  and  finds 
himself  perfectly  at  ease  and  at  home  on 
the  cars  and  in  the  hotels.  He  is  not  differ- 
ent from  any  other  gentleman  traveler ;  the 
European  peasant  is  "a  peasant,"  and 
nothing  more,  and  you  can  tell  him  a  hun- 
dred rods  off.  He  is  without  the  refinement 
and  smooth  manners  that  come,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  pebble  in  the  stream,  from  in- 
timate contact  with  fellow -beings  on  the 
road. 

Much  of  what  little  experience  and  infor- 
mation I  can  boast  of  I  owe  to  frequent 
travels  over  land  and  sea.  But  now  that  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  world  and  its 
sights,  I  confess  I  have  become  weary  with 
travel.  I  even  dread  the  trip  to  the  world's 
fair,  intended  for  early  June.  I  appreciate 
home  comforts,  and  these  you  will  miss 
even  in  a  five-dollar-a-day  hotel,  or  in  a 
Pullman  palace-car.  Truly  there  is  naplace 
like  home,  where  you  can  arrange  things 
.  to  your  own  liking,  where  wife  and  chil- 
'  dren  are  ever  ready  to  minister  to  your 
wants  and  whims,  and  where  nothing  in- 
terferes with  your  own  particular  ways  of 
enjoying  life  and  of  taking  comfort. 

Now  the  publishers  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side have  also  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
see  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world  without 
'•ompelling  me  to  undergo  the  discomforts 
and  burdens  of  travel.  I  can  sit  right  in 
my  comfortable  arm-chair  and  see  the  most 


famous  spots,  sceneries  and  structures  of 
the  whole  earth.  All  that  I  have  to  do  is  to 
look  upon  the  large  pages  of  "Scenes  from 
Every  Land."  If  I  want  to  make  a  trip  to 
Berlin,  or  London,  or  Paris,  to  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Asia,  or  even  Australia,  I  can  find 
much  that  is  worth  seeing  in  thosp  places 
or  countries,  in  the  excellent  page  photo- 
engravings of  the  book  in  question.  Why 
should  any  one  of  my  age  take  the  risks 
and  discomforts  of  climbing  Mount 
Vesuvius,  or  upon  the  snow-clad  peaks  and 
glaziers  of  the  Alps,  when  such  splendid 
photographic  views  depict  these  scenes  in 
all  their  naturalness?  Really,  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  you. 

Now  I  can  travel  all  over  the  world  with- 
out expense,  without  risk,  without  discom- 
forts. What  the  cost  of  this  work  of  art  I 
do  not  know.  Its  elegant  outfit  corre- 
sponds with  the  solid  worth  of  its  illus- 
trations and  descriptions.  The  nearest  I 
can  compare  it  is  to  the  great  and  costly 
reproductions  of  the  celebrated  pictures  in 
the  picture  galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden 
and  Munich,  which  we  had  in  my  father's 
house.  It  is  as  great  an  ornament  to  the 
parlor  table,  and  a  never-failing  source  of 
enjoyment  to  visiting  friends.  They  never 
tire  of  sight-seeing  in  this  splendid  book. 

Planting  Potatoes — Amount  or  Seed. 
— It  is  now  over  eight  years  since  I  wrote  a 
little  work  on  potatoes  (Money  in  Potatoes), 
now,  1  believe,  out  of  print,  and  certainly 
out  of  date.  One  of  the  chief  lessons  I  tried 
to  impart  by  means  of  this  little  book  was 
the  necessity,  for  best  results,  of  using  more 
seed  than  is  used  by  the  average  grower. 


have  plenty  of  seed  I  use  a  whole  potato ; 
usually  I  plant  halves.  No  matter  how 
rich  the  soil,  I  have  never  been  able,  by 
planting  single  eyes,  to  grow  more  than 
forty  per  cent  at  most  of  what  I  could 
secure  by  planting  whole  potatoes.  Surely 
the  average  grower  does  not  plant  seed 
enough.  This  advice  is  again  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "line  upon  line,"  but  I  hope  the 
matter  will  at  least  now  be  considered 
finally  settled.  T.  Greinek. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

The  function  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply 
food  to  the  plant  over  and  above  what  the 
soil  will  naturally  furnish.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  if  this  function  is  to 
be  performed  with  economy,  the  soil  must 
be  first  put  in  condition  to  accomplish  its 
own  share  of  the  work  most  perfectly.  In 
other  words,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  use  of  costly  chemical  fertilizers  upon  un- 
drained,  half-tilled  or  badly-managed  land 
must  always  and  inevitably  be  attended  with 
waste. 

After  a  soil  has  been  put  in  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  condition,  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  may  be  found  deficient  in  some  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  fertility,  while 
possessing  a  superabundance  of  others.  This 
point  can  only  be  determined  by  a  syste- 
matic test  upon  the  soil  itself,  somewhat 
after  the  plan  of  the  experiment  described 
in  bulletins  of  several  of  the  experiment 
stations,  and  this  test  must  be  continued 
over  several  seasons  and  with  various 
crops  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  final, 
because  of  the  very  great  effect  which 
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Let  me  quote  from  the  book  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"Heavy  seeding  is  always  the  safest  with 
dwarf  (early)  varieties.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  might  prevent  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  yield  from  heavier  seeding  with 
early  varieties.  The  less  vigorous  the 
variety,  the  more  seed  is  desirable." 

In  general,  I  tried  to  show  that  a  whole 
potato  usually  gives  the  largest  yield,  and 
that  single  eyes  should  be  used  only  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  high-priced  seed. 
Careful  tests,  repeated  year  after  year,  for 
about  ten  years  in  succession,  have  verified 
these  conclusions,  and  I  consider  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  settled,  so  that  I  shall  not 
experiment  in  this  direction  any  further. 

The  Michigan  experiment  station  gives 
in  bulletin  93  (April,  1893)  a  summary  of 
original  experiments,  together  with  com- 
pilations from  twelve  other  stations.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  potato-growers 
do  not  plant  enough  seed.  For  ordinary 
distances  the  half  potato  givesbetter  results 
than  any  smaller  amount.  For  weak- 
growing  varieties,  or  varietieshaving small 
tubers,  even  a  larger  amount  of  seed  will 
be  found  more  profitable.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation has  shown  clearly  (1)  that  an  in- 
crease in  seed  within  ordinary  limits 
produces  a  marked  increase,  both  in  total 
yield  and  in  marketable  yield;  (2)  that  an 
increase  in  seed  from  one  eye  up  to  the 
half  potato  produces  an  increase  in  the  net 
value  of  the  crop.  But  the  increased  yield 
from  the  whole  potato  over  the  half  potato 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
greater  amount  of  seed. 

These  conclusions  entirely  agree  with 
my  own  and  with  my  field  practice.  If  I 


differences  of  rainfall  or  heat  have  upon  the 
condition  of  the  plant-food  in  the  soil, 
and  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  make  use  of 
it.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
effect  of  superphosphate  upon  the  wheat  at 
the  farm  of  the  Ohio  experiment  station, 
in  1891,  where  every  plot  treated  with 
superphosphate  showed  a  marked  loss  in 
yield  of  grain,  although  the  straw  was  con- 
siderably increased. 

While,  as  said  above,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  soil  may  be  relatively  deficient  in 
some  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  fer- 
tility, the  probability  is  thatfewOhio  soils, 
especially  those  upon  the  drift  clays  of  the 
state,  are  yet  suffering  from  any  serious 
exhaustion  of  the  mineral  elements  of 
fertility.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
fields  where  the  supply  of  nitrogen  has  be- 
come short,  owing  to  continuous  cropping 
without  due  care  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil;  but  taking 
the  state  at  large,  the  areas  in  which  there 
is  an  actual  deficiency  of  either  phos- 
phoric acid  or  potash  are  probably  qu'ite 
small. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  widely-scattered 
experiments,  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ohio  station,  while  the  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash  has  frequently  produced  a 
considerable  increase  of  crop  on  soils 
already  supplied  with  vegetable  matter, 
when  they  have  been  used  without  nitro- 
gen on  soils  in  which  the  vegetable  matter 
had  been  reduced  by  continuous  cropping, 
they  have  as  frequently  caused  loss  as  gain. 
And  yet  when  a  complete  fertilizer,  con- 
taining nitrogen  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  has  been  used,  an  increase  of 
crop  has  followed  in  almost  every  case, 
even  on  the  soils  naturally  most  productive, 


and  our  experiments  indicate  that  an  in- 
crease of  crop  may  be  expected  as  a  uniform 
rule  from  the  use  of  such  a  fertilizer,  prop- 
erly compounded,  on  soils  that  have  been 
put  in  proper  physical  condition  by  drain- 
age, tillage  and  well-balanced  rotation  of 
crops.  At  the  same  time  our  work  shows 
that  the  increase  of  ordinary  farm  crops 
thus  obtained  is  seldom  or  never  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  at  present 
prices  of  farm  produce  and  commercial 
fertilizers  respectively,  and  a  very 
little  reasoning  will  show  that  this  must 
be  so. 

A  bushel  of  Ohio-grown  wheat,  with  its 
straw,  contains  about  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  pound  of  pot- 
ash and  a  pound  and  three  fourths  of 
nitrogen.  At  present  prices  of  fertilizers 
in  Ohio,  phosphoric  acid  may  be  bought  at 
about  six  cents  a  pound  in  Carolina  rock  or 
basic  slag,  potash  at  about  four  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound  in  the  muriate,  and 
nitrogen  at  about  nineteen  cents  per  pound 
in  nitrate  of  soda,  its  most  effective  form. 
At  these  prices  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  cost 
about  nine  cents,  and  the  nitrogen  about 
thirty-three  cents,  total,  forty-two  cents, 
provided  every  pound  of  these  materials 
applied  in  the  fertilizer  were  realized  in 
the  crop. 

But  the  half  century  of  continued  exper- 
iment at  Rothamsted  has  shown  that, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
not  more  than  half  the  essential  constit- 
uents applied  in  the  fertilizer  are  realized 
in  the  crop,  while  under  average  conditions 
the  proportion  realized  is  much  less  than 
half.  The  clay  of  the  soil  seizes  upon  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  converting 
them  into  insoluble  compounds  which 
serve,  it  is  true,  as  stores  of  future  fertility, 
but  which  will  not  be  liberated  for  many 
years.  Another  portion  of  them  and  much 
of  the  nitrogen  is  carried  into  the  drainage 
waters,  and  there  is  probably  a  small  loss 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Ohio  farmer 
cannot  hope  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
on  chemical  fertilizers  at  a  less  cost  than 
eighty  cents,  if  he  depends  on  them 
alone. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  four 
fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
found  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  for  nitrogen, 
and  modern  science  has  shown  us  that  a 
considerable  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  nitrogen 
may  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  culture  of  plants  of  the  clover  family. 
In  this  matter  science  has  simply  given  a 
rational  explanation  of  a  fact  long  known 
to  the  practical  farmer ;  namely,  that  clover 
has  some  power  of  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Clover,  it  is  true,  brings  up 
from  lower  depths  of  the  soil  than  can  be 
reached  by  cereal  crops,  additional  stores 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  thus  the 
fertiliity  of  the  surface  soil  may  be  main- 
tained for  a  long  time  by  the  growth  of 
clover;  but  the  time  must  finally  come 
when  the  clover  will  begin  to  show  lack  of 
vigor,  and  then  is  the  time  to  begin  the  use 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  one  or  both, 
used  in  such  quantity  as  experiment  may 
show  to  be  neccessary  to  produce  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  clover;  for  clover 
is  the  key  to  fertility  in  Ohio,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  its  culture  is  understood  and 
developed  by  Ohio  farmers,  will  agricul- 
ture prosper  with  us. 

Chas.  E.  Thorne. 


The  Home  Medicine 

Is  what  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  may  well  be  called,  be- 
cause of  tlie  benefit  whole  families  derive  from  it. 

Henry  C.  Richardson  of 
Siloam,  N.  Y.f  says  that  he 
and  his  wife  have  been 
wonderfully  benefited  by 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  3Irs. 
R.  was  miserable  all  the 
time  with  kidney  com- 
plaint but  began  improving: 
when  she  had  taken  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  one  week,  and 
after  taking  three  bottles 
3Ir.  R.  eays  he  had  Heart 
Failure,  Catarrh  and  Iiiver  Complaint.  Could 
not  sleep,  bloated  badly,  had  pains  in  his  back,  ring- 
ing noises  in  his  ears,  etc.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  gave 
immediate  benefit,  sound  sleep  and  good  health. 

HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla 

CURES 

When  other  preparations  fail.  It  possesses  merit 
peculiar  to  itself.   Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


Mr.  Richardson. 

was  perfectly  cured. 


HOOD'S  PILLS  act  easily,  yet  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently, on  the  liver  and  bowels.  23c. 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

The  Season. — This  is  a  season  so 
late  that  it  -will  take  the  "oldest 
inhabitant"  to  be  able  to  re- 
member its  equal.  Sowing 
'  and  planting  is  done  days  and 
weeks  later  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  many  fields  may  not  be 
planted  with  the  crops  which  at  first 
were  intended  for  them.  But  why  shall 
we  "feel  blue"  over  this?  I  know  far- 
mers get  easily  discouraged  when  things 
do  not  turn  out  as  well  as  expected.  Don't 
forget,  friends,  that  the  mush  is  never 
eaten  as  hot  as  it  was  cooked.  It  is  quite 
often  the  case  that  just  these  seasons  which 
promise  little  at  the  start  are  the  most 
profitable  ones  in  the  end.  A  reduced  crop 
often  means  increased  prices,  and  satis- 
factory returns,  while  seasons.of  abundance 
frequently  bring  us  little  money,  simply 
because  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  pro- 
duce market.  The  fruit  grower  especially 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  such  con- 
ditions. 

The  various  complaints  of  grape  and 
berry  growers  that  their  crops  do  not  pay, 
usually  are  loudest  and  most  frequent  in 
years  when  the  crops  of  these  fruits  are 
largest.  Yet,  year  after  year  they  hope  for 
and  look  for  and  work  for  large  crops. 
And  I  confess  that  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  these  feelings.  I  am  en- 
thusiastic over  the  present  promise  of 
abundant  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Trees  are 
loaded  with  sound  fruit  buds,  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  unfavorable  at  blooming- 
time,  we  shall  have  our  fill.  The  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  unusually  large 
share  of  bad  weather  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season  adds  to  the  safety  of  the 
crops,  for  the  probabilities  now  are  for 
continued  fair  weather,  aud  the  bloom  is 
almost  too  late  to  be  caught  by  late  frosts. 
But  suppose  we  have  the  usual  frosts  in 
the  last  week  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 
fruit  and  vegetables,  etc.,  are  more  or  less 
injured.  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to 
save  some  things  by  giving  them  a  spray- 
ing with  cold  water  in  the  morning,  but 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  well  to  let  nature 
have  her  course. 

Things  look  worst  shortly  after  the  frost. 
If  you  incline  to  take  gloomy  views, 
don't  look  at  your  trees  and  beds  for 
a  day  or  two  after  the  frost.  .Nature 
always  has  reserve  forces.  The  earliest 
fruit  on  strawberries  may  all  be  killed, 
and  the  heart  of  all  open  flowers  look 
black;  but  there  are  blossoms  not  yet 
out,  and  these  escape  and  will  develop 
into  fine  fruit.  Don't  imagine  that  your 
crop  is  ruined ;  put  your  trust  in  nature's 
great  recuperative  powers.  Sometimes 
frost,  like  insects,  only  serves  to  thin  the 
trait  on  the  overloaded  trees.  An  over- 
abundance of  fruit  in  itself,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  is  by  no  means  desirable. 
What  we  want  is  fruit  of  high  quality. 
Our  best  fruit  growers  now  practice  severe 
thinning,  especially  with  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  etc.  The  nubbins  might  as  well  be 
removed  and  thrown  away  first  as  last,  and 
preferably  before  they  have  drawn  much 
on  the  resources  of  tree,  plant  and  soil. 
Let  the  whole  strength  of  tree,  etc.,  go  into 
a  reasonable  number  of  specimens,  and  get 
them  of  greatest  beauty  and  highest  qual- 
ity. That  is  the  way  to  produce  fruit 
that  will  bring  the  money. 

The  bad  influence  of  overbearing  is 
especially  observable  in  the  ease  of  grapes. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  vine  is  allowed  to  bear 
an  unreasonably  large  amount  of  fruit, 
the  latter  will  fail  to  come  to  full 
development  and  maturity.  Insipid,  sour 
grapes  are  the  result.  Close  pruning  is 
an  easy  way  of  thinning  grapes,  but  if 
neglected  in  season,  you  will  have  to 
take  off  part  of  the  clusters.  Pruning 
may  also  be  resorted  to  with  peaches  for 
the  purpose  of  thinning.  Often  part  of 
last  season's  growth  can  be  cut  off  to 
advantage,  and  where  the  fruit  sets  too 
closely,  by  all  means  knock  a  good  share 
of  them  oil'  with  a  long  pote.  Some  growers 
practice  thinning  even  with  blackberries 
and  strawberries. 

J  Planting  Tomatoes.— Our  official  teach- 
ings recommend  early  planting  in  open 
ground  in  order  to  have  tomatoes  as  early 
as  possible.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical 
about  this.  When  plants  are  rather 
crowded  in  the  cold-frame,  it  is  better  to 
get  them  out  in  open  ground.  II  a  late 
cold  snap  comes,  a  little  protection  by 
covering  with  hay,  or  evon  soil,  may  be 
given.  But  my  plants  have  been  dwarfed 
by  cutting  part  of  the  tops  down  in  the 


greenhouse,  where  they  had  three  inches 
space  each  way,  and  in  early  May  they 
were  set  in  cold-frames  six  inches;  apart 

j  each  way.  They  had  then  well-developed 
branches.    Under  the  protection  of  the 

:  cold-frame  they  grow  right  along,  standing 
like  little  trees;  they  bloom  and  set  fruit, 
and  altogether  they  do  much  better,  and 
come  nearer  bearing  than  when  set  out 
while  soil  and  air  are  not  yet  fully  waruied 
up.  Plants  of  this  kind  can  be  set  in  open 
ground  at  any  time  without  suffering  a 
set-back.  We  cut  them  out  of  the  cold- 
frame  in  great  solid  blocks,  and  thus  set 
them  in  open  ground  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  roots.  If  this  is  done  when 
soil  and  air  have  become  thoroughly  warm, 
the  plants  will  grow  right  along  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  them,  and  in 
most  cases  they  will  give  you  ripe  tomatoes 
sooner  than  do  the  plants  that  were  set 
two  weeks  earlier,  but  in  the  usual  indif- 
ferent manner.  The  great  secret  is  plenty 
of  space  in  the  cold-frame  and  careful 
taking  up  when  transferring  to  open 
ground. 

Tomato-rot. —  A  Massachusetts  corre- 
spondent writes  that  for  several  years  he 
has  raised  tomatoes,  and  the  first  fruit  was 
always  spoiled  by  rot,  the  trouble  first 
making  its  appearance  as  a  small  speck 
opposite  the  stem.  This  is  a  very  common 
disease,  aud  hardly  any  patch  nowadays 
is  free  from  it.  Spraying  with  the  diluted 
Bordeaux  mixture  may  help  it;  but  usually 
the  loss  is  confined  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  crop.  Some  varieties  are  especially 
subject  to  it.  In  the  Acme,  for  instance, 
the  trouble  often  assumes  quite  a  serious 
aspect.  I  would  plant  Ignotum,  Matchless 
aud  some  of  the  many  other  similar  kinds, 
rather  than  Acme  or  other  pink  orpurplish 
sorts,  and  select  new  soil  for  the  patch. 

Joseph. 

OVERBEARING. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do 
and  do  thoroughly  is  to  "thin  out"  the 
fruit ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  delegated 
to  do  the  thinning  usually  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  required  of  them.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  windfalls  and  many  more 
will  fall. 

"Why  not  let  nature  do  the  thinning?" 
says  a  beginner,  and  then  he  adds,  "Nature 
makes  no  mistakes."  It  is  uot  necessary 
to  discuss  the  mistakes  of  nature,  if  there 
be  any,  but  experience  shows  that  in  a 
good  many  things,  to  serve  man's  purpose, 
nature  must  be  held  back,  or  turned  this 
way  or  that.  It  is  certainly  true  in  fruit 
bearing  in  tree  culture. 

A  fruit  grower  sent  a  "new  hand"  into 
the  peach  orchard  to  thin  fruit,  telling 
him,  "Don't  be  afraid  of  picking  too 
many."  He  was  given  no  directions 
because  the  owner  wished  to  test  him,  for 
the  man  had  said  that  he  knew  all  about  it. 

Soon  after  the  owner  went  out  to  see 
how  the  thinner  was  getting  on.  He 
could  not  tell  by  the  trees  that  any  of  the 
fruit  had  been  picked.  "I  thought  you 
knew  how  to  thin  fruit."  "Why,  I  do. 
I've  picked  more  than  twenty  peaches  from 
that  tree.  Was  that  too  many?"  "Too 
many!"  exclaimed  the  owner,  "let  me 
show  you  how  to  thin  fruit,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  off  one  half  of  the  fruit  on 
the  tree,  leaving  no  peach  nearer  than 
three  or  four  inches. 

When  trees  are  seen  with  props  under 
limbs  borne  down  with  fruit,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  fruit  growing  on  that  place  is  uot 
understood.  No  branch  of  a  fruit-tree 
should  be  propped ;  that  is,  the  fruit  should 
be  thinned  till  there  be  no  need  of  props. 
There  are  two  objects  in  thinning  fruit. 

What  humane,  prudent  or  economical 
man  who  wished  to  accomplish  certain 
work  before  sundown,  would  drive  his 
horses  so  hard  that  they  would  be  dead  the 
next  day?  But  thousands  of  fruit-trees 
ou  farms  where  fruit  growing  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  are  driven  to  death  in 
the  same  way.      <  * 

A  farmer,  pointing  to  a  slender  peach- 
tree,  dead,  said,  "That  tree  bore  about 
seven  hundred  peaches  last  year.  I  had  to 
prop  every  limb.  But  it's  no  use  to  try  to 
raise  peaches ;  they  won't  live  more  than 
four  or  five  years."  He  was  right.  It  is 
no  use  to  try  to  raise  peaches  or  any  kind 
of  fruit  in  that  way.  If  he  had  cut  out 
half  or  two  thirds  of  the  fruit  ou  that  tree, 
the  tree  might  have  remained  to  bear 
several  years  longer.  Peach-trees,  properly 
thiuned  aud  cared  for,  may  live  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Another  object  in  thinning  fruit  is  to  get 
better  fruit— larger,  fairer,  that  brings  more 
in  the  market.  Make  the  experiment;  let 
nature  have  its  way,  and  let  all  the  fruit 
stay  if  it  will.    Then  thin  out  another 


tree,  taking  off  one  half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  fruit,  and  see  if  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
thinned  will  not  bring  more  in  the  market 
than  the  fruit  from  the  tree  not  thinned. 
It  is  a  fact — a  fact  that  every  fruit  grower 
appreciates  and  makes  use  of. 

t  George  Appletqx. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  -AMI  EL  B.  GBKES. 

Layering  Crape-vines  —  Weight  of 
Dried  Berries.— E.  P.  C*  Perkins,  Okla., 
writes:   "Can  grape-vines  of  the  current  year's 

growth  be  layered?  How  many  quarts  of 

black-cap  raspberries  and  blackberries  will  it 
take  to  make  a  pound,  dried?" 

Reply  :— Yes,  but  the  plants  from  such  layers 
are  not  as  strong  as  when  the  older  wood  is 
layered'.  It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  part  of 
the  new  growth  begins  to  get  rather  firm,  gen- 
erally some  time  in  July.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
slightly  twist  the  cane  where  layered,  so  as  to 
break  the  bark  a  little.  This  aids  in  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  Experiments  carried  on  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Green,  of  Ohio 
experiment  station,  showed  that  one  bushel  of 
dried  Ohio  weighed  nine  pounds;  Sctaaeffer 
eight  pounds,  and  one  bushel  of  Gregg,  Hil- 
born,  Ada  or  Tyler  weighed  eight  and  one  half 
pounds  each  when  dried.  Of  the  blackberries 
I  do  uot  know,  but  think  one  bushel  will  dry 
down  to  about  six  pounds. 

Girdling  Grape-vines.— K.  51.  B.,  Linden. 
Where  grapes  ripen  surely,  without  extra  pre- 
caution, I  consider  girdling  the  grape  unde- 
sirable and  poor  practice,  but  in  very  inferior 
locations  it  may  be  done  to  advantage.  As 
generallj\performed,  it  consists  in  taking  out 
a  ring  of  bark  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide  just 
below  the  fruit  and  entirely  around  the  bear- 
ing canes,  which  are  to  be  pruned  off  in  the 
annual  pruning  of  the  vine.  This  is  done 
about  the  time  the  fruit  is  well  set.  If  the 
main  stem  should  be  girdled  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  result  would  be 
the  same,  as  regards  the  immediate  effect 
on  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  if  done  as 
suggested  above,  but  the  vine  would  be  so 
weakened  as  to  produce  but  little  fruit  the 
next  season.  But  when  only  the  new  wood  is 
girdled,  the  subsequeut/effect  of  this  treatment 
on  the  health  of  the  vines  is  not  seriously  in- 
jurious. Some  seasons  I  have  girdled  with 
annealed  iron  wire  by  twisting  it  tightly 
around  the  canes,  but  have  not  found  it  as 
satisfactory  as  the  above  plan.  The  reason 
why  grapes  ripen  earlier  and  are  larger  if 
girdled,  is  supposed  to  be  because"  the  food 
which  would  otherwise  be  stored  up  in  the 
roots  and  trunk  to  start  the  vine  into  growth 
in  the  spring  is  Intercepted  In  its  movement 
from  the  leaves  by  the  girdle,  and  the  fruit  is 
more  abundantly  nourished  than  it  would  be 
otherwise.  Girdling  advances  the  period  of 
ripening  about  ten  days.  Only  wood  which  is 
to  be  pruned  away  should  be  girdled. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


BY  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R.  CO.,  AT  LOW 
PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS,  IN 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

The  best  farm  country  in  the  world  for  either 
large  or  small  farms,  gardens,  fruits,  orchards, 
dairying,  raising  stock  or  sheep.  1  A  greater 
variety  of  crops,  with  a  greater  profit,  can  be 
grown  on  a  less  amount  of  lands  in  this  coun- 
try than  can  be  raised  in  any  other  portion  of 
this  State. 

Special  inducements  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands.  For  full  description 
aud  map,  and  any  information,  address  or  call 
upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 

Land  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  B.  Co., 
7S  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Boo  k-keeping,  Penmanship, 
Business  Form,  9  Arithmetic. 
Shorthand, etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  Mail 
at  student's  home.  Low  rates. iCat.  aud|T rial  lesson  for 
6c.  Bryant  &  Siratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H0ME!™1 


1624  Chestnut  St., 


Philadelphia, 


TARM  fOR  SALE.  A  stnull  farm  L'f  sixty-four  acres  within 
'  5  miles  of"  aahingtou,  D.  C.  Elegant  new  residence, 
good  water,  good  land  in  good  condition.  Laud  has 
trebled  in  value  within  four  years  and  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing. Address  Tto.  M.  EUuon,  West  End,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


IN  \*J  TO  BUY  A  FARMr^ 


Beat  terms  ever  offered. 


CDCC  tna   new  paper 

met''- 


"    I  will  send 

Z  called  the  m  "Western  Settler 
»  Tt  tells  all  about  it. 

Z  ASdrelt  TOBV SEBASTIAN.  Ore.  Ticket  ud  P««fOBT  Ageat. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 

CAPTION.— See  that  the  name 
Beeman  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection,  of  Chen- Ins: 
Cum  and  it  Delicious  Remedy 
for  Indigestion.    Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  S  cents  for  sample  package. 

THE  BEEMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
39  Lake  St,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 
Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

i»  BABY  CARRIAGES 

From  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  of  Charge  in  the  XT.  S 
vFrlees  away  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
■^catalogue  FREE.   CHAS.  RAISER,  Mtr., 
Clybourn  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SUflRTUAMn  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
nunl  n  M  m  U  by   m^   or  per80naiiy. 
ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  forcircular.  W.G.CHAFFEE, Oswego. X.T 
|  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship  and  Spanish  thoroughly  taught  bj  mail 

llhjusi,  pirnsoi  t  sesbit, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


of  Artistic  WALL  PAPERS  sent  for 
8o.  New  designs,  beautiful  colorings. 
A.  L.  Diameni  4  Co., 


PATENTS 


WALL  PAPER  SAMPLES  FREE 

Send  Sc.  for  postage  on  100  samples,  deduct  it  when 

ordering.   Good  Papers  from  2c.  to  10c.  a  roll. 
F.  H.  CADY,  315  High  St.,  Providence,  K .  I. 


MSHOR0 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE         .a  (l^Ltf**^™ 
AUTOCRAPH  iJtV^LABEL 

O  F     ^ffrAfOA^      AJTD  GET 

iHE  GENUINE 


HARTSHQRH} 


If  you  contemplate  PAINTING  it  will  pay  you  to  corre- 
spond 
with 


guaranteed.  Send  postal  for  sample  card  35shades.  free 
name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  quotation  direct,  freight 
prepaid.  Lowestprice  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Freeeee.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  i 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 
99  W.WaterSt,.  SYRACUSE, N.Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 


WIFE 


SAYS  SHE  CANNOTSEE  HOW 
YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THEmONEr. 

^  j  OBuys  a  £05.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
$IZ  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  tad  heavy  work, 
with  a  complete  Mt  of  the  latest  improved  attachments 
FREE.  Each  machine  i  ■  guaranteed  for  i  yean.  Buy 
reet  from  our  factory,  and  me  dealers  aud  agouti 


profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  pa 
OXFORD  JLTG.  CO.,  DepU  24,  CHICAGO. 


apet 

iti* 


BABY  CARRIAGES 

I A  825.00  Carriage  for  812.50 

An  818.00  Carriage  for  89.75 

A  812.00  Carriage  for.  86.85 

A  86.00  Carriage  for  82.95 

Latest  styles.  All  carriages  folly 
i  warranted  and  shipped  anywhere  to 
"anyone  at  WHOLESALE  PBICES 
with  privilege  to  examine.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  free.  CASH  BUYERS'  TJJflOX, 
164  W.  Van  Bureu  St.,  B  5  ,  Chicago,  111. 


•EXPERT 
rlGl-RES 


HOW  TO  BECOME  AN 
EXPERT  AT  FIGURES, 

Or,  Rowland's  Compendium  of  Business  Point- 
ers for  firerybody. — An,  invaluable  book  for 
the  vest  pocket;  site  SxJ^  inches  ;  contain- 
ing the  most  concise  busirjeae  methods,  quick- 
est way*  to  add,  multiply,  divide,  compute* 
interest,  discount  bills,  average  accounts,  etc.  „ 
known.  Table*,  etc  Arranged  to  b e  within 
the  comprehension  of  all.  Limp  cloth  bind- 
ing. Mailed  for  250.  Postage  stamp  it  aken. 
Agents  wanted.  VTritoforoonfidentialterma. 
W.  D.  Rowland,  &5  Warren  St,,  Sew  York. 


0/*GUARAHTEED  b7ale*d 


 .  _    ing  Trust 

»  Company  is  offerod  at  par.  Suitabl* 
~  for  large  and  small  investments, 
r*  Full  information  furnished  by  W.  E. 
1  Lows,  Mills  Building,  New  York. 


OREGON 


THE  PARADISE 
OF  FARMERS 


Mild  and  equable  climate,  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  no  cyclones,  bliz- 
zards or  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 
Certain  and  abundant  crops  of  grains, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  No 
failure  of  crops  has  ever  been  known. 

Full  information  furnished  free  b3'the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Immigration, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery 

Is  the  only  one  bordering  upon  perfection. the  best  is 
economical-and  |by  investigation  your  judgement  will 
guide  you  to  the  Crystal-it  is  the  best-and  the  World's 
best-it  your  local  Hardware  Dealer  does  not  keep  them, 
write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  State  plainly  your 
Name-County-and-State. 

Tfre  CRYSTAL  6REAA\ERY  60. 

40  Concord  St       Lansing,  flich. 


Jujje  1,  1S93. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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JERSEY  CATTLE  IN  THE  GULF  STATES. 

For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  breeding  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  Gulf  states  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
number  of  herds  multiplied  rap- 
idly. The  business  was  profit- 
able. When  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
breeders  had  reached  that  point  when  they 
were  enabled  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of 
animals,  more  than  sufficient  in  numbers  to 
supply  the  home  demand,  they  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  consummating  sales  in  adjoining 
and  neighboring  states.  Florida  took  a 
goodly  share  of  this  stock,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
went  to  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Mississippi 
andAlabama  breeders  were  numerous  and 
earlier  in  the  Jersey  business  than  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  demand  from 
these  latter  states,  from  year  to  year,  called 
mainly  for  acclimated  stock.  Stock  from 
Tennessee  and  furthur  north,  when 
brought  into  our  Gulf  states,  was  liable  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  "acclimation  fever." 

About  three  fourths  of  the  cattle  intro- 
duced from  beyond  the  Tennessee  line 
northward  succumbed  to  the  fever — died. 
The  animal  was  not  safe  from  attack  of  the 
fever  during  the  period  of  two  years.  The 
unborn  calf,  conceived  previous  to  the 
cow's  transportation  South,was  as  likely 
to  die  of  the  fever  any  time  within  two 
years  from  its  birth  as  its  dam.  There 
■was  no  specific  remedy  for  treating  the 
fever,  though  the  deaths  were  frequently 
lessened  by  importing  only  very  young 
stock  calves,  and  in  the  fall,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  stock  ^pretty  well  shaded  or  under 
shelter  in  warm  weather  when  the  sun 
was  hot;  and  in  feeding  cooling,  laxative 
foods.  All  this  entailed  much  trouble  and 
expense.  The  better  informed  parties  who 
contemplated  buying  Jerseys,  preferred  to 
pay  nearly,  if  not  double,  the  amount  of 
money  for  thoroughly  acclimated  stock, 
than  to  risk  the  chances  on  unacclimated 
animals.  Hence  it  was  that  our  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  breeders  had  so  little 
trouble  to  make  sales  at  high  prices  to 
these  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas  buyers, 
and  in  a  large  measure  feel  independent 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  competi- 
tion with  more  northern  breeders  who 
were  solicitors  in  making  sales  in  our  ex- 
treme southern  tei-ritory. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  many  of 
your  readers  will  remember,  there  was  a 
widespread  depression  in  Jersey  prices. 
This  was  very  general  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  day  of  fancy,  fictitious 
values,  so  far  as  Jersey  cattle  were  con- 
cerned, was  at  an  end. 

There  was  a  panicky  feeling  among  the 
ranks  of  Jersey  breeders ;  the  sudden  drop 
in  prices,  followed  by  a  death  of  sales  due 
to  a  decreased  demand,  frightened  many 
breeders.  Many  of  our  prominent  Gulf 
state  breeders  were  so  badly  scared  that 
they  made  mad  haste  to  unload  their  Jer- 
sey possessions.  So  many  offerings  of 
Jerseys  on  the  market  at  once,  such  a  wild 
rush  of  breeders  to  sell,  prices  became  so 
unsteady  and  fluctuating  that  demoraliza- 
tion pervaded  Jersey  circles.  Magnificent 
herds  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  low 
prices,  and  men  who  were  enthusiastic  Jer- 
sey breeders  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
sold  all  their  choicest  cattle  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  and  were  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  getting  out  of  the  business 
upon  even  such  good  terms. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  buyers  of 
these  best  bred  cattle  had  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
brought  about  this  sudden  panic,  and  knew 
that  they  had  made  wise  investments. 
And  quite  a  number  of  the  old  breeders 
who  were  well  up  in  Jersey  information 
and  understood  well,  in  general  and  in  detail, 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  brought  about 
this  inevitable  depression  in  Jersey  values ; 
who  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  the  cloud  that  overhung  the  Jersey 
sky  and  darkened  the  surrounding  situation 
was  to  be  of  but  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, and  would  soon  pass  away,  to  let  in 
the  genial  light  again;  who  had  faith  in 
the  future  of  Jersey  cattle;  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  proved  it 
by  holding  stiff  prices  on  their  stock,  re- 
gardless of  the  demoralized  markets  every- 
where around  them;  who  refused  to  be 
intimidated  and  become  unnerved  by  a 
1  little  scare,'  that  their  best  judgment  told 
them  was  backed  by  no  solid  and  substan- 
tial foundations— these  men  for  a  year  or 
more  past  have -been  making  largely  in- 
creased sales,  and  at  prices,  while  by  no 


means  fancy,  nevertheless  large  enough  to 
prove  highly  satisfactory  to  them.  These 
breeders  are  now  reaping  a  rich  reward  for 
their  good  judgment,  courage  and  patience. 
They  not  only  find  a  steadily  growing  de- 
mand for  well-bred  Jerseys  from  adjoining 
and  neighboring  states,  notably  Texas,  but 
the  home  inquiry  is  developing  to  greater 
proportions  than  for  several  years  past. 
The  future  outlook  for  the  southern  breeder 
of  choice  bred  Jersey  cattle  is  very  en- 
couraging ;  in,deed,  bright.  Breeders  tell  us 
that  in  no  class  or  breed  of  thorough- 
bred live  stock  are  values  so  settled,  so 
satisfactory,  and  money  so  readily  realized, 
as  on  Jersey  cattle.  They  say  there  is  no 
better  property  to  own  than  well-bred  Jer- 
sey cattle.  Edwin  Montgomery. 
Mississippi. 


FORAGE  PLANTS. 

Forage  plants  does  not  seem  the  correct 
way  of  referring  to  quite  a  list  of  plants 
grown  extensively  in  the  further  west  or  in 
sections  where  corn  is  not  an  assured  crop, 
though  in  some  seasons  the  yield  of  corn  is 
very  heavy.  But  for  want  of  abetter  name 
it  is  used  for  the  various  saccharine  sor- 
ghums that  have  been  largely  grown  for 
thirty-five  years  for  making  syrup,  and 
since  the  settling  of  western  Kansas  and 
contiguous  territory,  for  both  forage  and 
seed,  though  some  of  your  eastern  writers 
have  just  discovered  this  fact  the  past  year, 
and  the  many  non-saccharine  sorghums. 
Perhaps  the  saccharine  sorghums  are  yet 
grown  more  extensively  than  anything 
else,  but  within  a  few  years  the  non- 
saccharine  sorghums  have  been  introduced, 
and  will  soon  take  precedence.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  They  have  a  much 
heavier  foliage,  and  it  remains  green  much 
longer  in  extended  drouths ;  their  stalk  is 
not  so  hard,  and  though  not  so  sweet  they 
are  preferred  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

The  kinds  now  most  commonly  found 
are  yellow  and  white  Milo  maize,  red  and 
white  Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  corn,  brown 
Dhoura  and  African  millet.  I  exper- 
imented with  them  for  several  years  prior 
to  coming  here,  and  last  year  grew  them 
quite  largely,  and  as  my  experience,  would 
give  preference  to  yellow  Milo  maize  and 
white  Kaffir  corn.  In  other  sections,  Jeru- 
salem corn,  notably  at  the  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  experiment  station,  is  given 
preference.  I  procured  my  stock  seed 
there,  and  in  three  trials  it  has  proved 
inferior  to  the  others,  in  withstanding 
drouth,  in  amount  and  quality  of  fodder 
and  seed. 

Now  I  recommend  a  trial  of  these  to  all 
your  readers,  and  urge  your  western  readers 
especially  in  these  new  lands,  to  plant 
largely.  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture even  in  the  great  corn  and  grass  sec- 
tions. The  quality  of  fodder  is  much  better 
than  that  of  corn,  judging  by  the  preference 
of  my  .stock,  for  I  have  had  all  kinds  in 
abundance  the  past  winter,  and  I  deferred 
to  their  likings  and  sold  nearly  all  my  corn 
fodder.  My  horses  preferred  the  Milo 
maize  and  the  cows  the  Kaffir  corn. 

The  culture  is  simple.  Any  one  who  has 
raised  corn  needs  no  further  information. 
The  seed  being  small  like  sorghum,  of 
course  it  can  be  planted  shallower,  but  I 
use  the  same  planter,  the  common  two- 
horse  one,  and  as  there  was  no  small  plates 
with  it  I  took  one  of  the  extra  set  and 
filled  the  holes  \vith  lead,  using  a  small 
punch  to  set  in  the  center  to  leave  a  small 
hole  so  that  only  three  to  five  grains  would 
be  dropped,  and  then  drop  every  two  to 
three  feet.  If  I  could  so  arrange  it  I 
would  have  one  grain  every  foot,  and  then 
cultivate  same  as  for  corn,  but  our  present 
machinery  will  not  do  this.  In  damper 
sections  more  grains  can  be  put  in  a  hill, 
but  this  has  proved  best  in  this  dry 
climate. 

Of  course,  my  ground  was  all  newly- 
turned  prairie  sod  last  year,  and  is  largely 
so  this  year;  so  if  the  two-horse  planter  is 
used  the  ground  must  be  disked  at  least 
twice  and  then  well  harrowed.  If  not,  sod 
hand-planters  must  be  used  except  it  be  on 
loose,  sandy  soil. 

The  price  of  seed,  especially  the  newer 
kinds,  is  exorbitantly  high,  as  quoted  by 
seedsmen,  as  it  can  be  grown  more  cheaply 
than  corn,  the  yield  being  about  one  third 
more;  but  three  pounds  will  plant  an  acre, 
and  a  package,  or  a  pound,  will  give  any 
one  sufficient  for  a  trial  plat,  so  the  expense 
is  still  very  light.  Not  growing  so  tall  as 
corn  it  is  much  more  easily  handled  at  har- 
vesting-time. I  stacked  all  of  mine  in 
my  feed-yard,  and  it  has  kept  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  has  been  my  rough  feed  all 
spring.  J.  M.  Rice. 

Oklahoma. 
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SHEEP  AND  TURKEYS. 

A  sheep  can  be  raised  with  less  trouble 
than  a  turkey.  My  good  friend,  Major 
Gaines,  of  Virginia,  said  last  fall  that  he 
could  raise  a  sheep  with  less  trouble  than 
he  could  raise  a  turkey,  and  that  he  would 
prove  it  to  me  sometime.  He  writes,  Jan- 
uary 6th : 

"We  have  had  no  such  spell  of  weather 
in  this  section  since  1857,  that  I  can  recall. 
The  thermometer  has  been  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty-seven  degrees,  Fahr.,  with 
the  ground  covered  wTith  snow  four  inches 
deep  for  several  days.  Now  to  my  prop- 
osition that  'you  can  raise  a  sheep  with  less 
trouble  than  you  can  a  turkey,'  I  will  state 
that  during  all  this  cold,  bad  and  snowy 
weather  the  turkeys  have  met  me  at  the 
corn-crib  twice  a  day  and  demanded  their 
corn,  while  the  sheep  have  taken  care  of 
themselves.  As  I  had  not  seen  the  sheep 
since  the  snow  fell,  I  went  yesterday  to 
look  after  them,  taking  a  basket  of  nubbins 
on  my  arm.  I  found  them  browsing  the 
young  pines  and  cedars,  looking  fat  and 
lively.  Only  the  older  ones  would  eat  the 
corn,  so  I  brought  half  of  it  back  to  the  crib. 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  feed  them  again 
unless  we  have  a  very  deep  snow,  and  then 
only  with  fodder." 

"To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  sheep 
should  find  a  living  among  the  young 
pines  and  cedars  in  Virginia.  The  shelter 
afforded  by  these  evergreens  is  all  that 
could  be  wished  for.  It  is  dry,  clean  and 
cozy  in  the  highest  degree.  The  sheep  will 
find  green  plants,  some  grass  and  a  variety 
of  seeds,  buds  and  dry  stuffs  to  eat  besides 
pine  and  cedar  nippings.  Some  of  these 
plants  are  covered  by  the  pine  needles,  and 
the  sheep,  by  that  intuition  known  to  be- 
long to  such  animals,  know  where  to  find 
them,  and  paw  the  covering  away.  Many 
of  these  are  crisp  and  aromatic,  agreeable 
even  to  the  human  palate. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  too,  that  the  feeds  of 
old  pine-fields  give  a  most  excellent  qual- 
ity of  mutton ;  it  is  tender,  juicy,  gamy, 
flavored  like  venison,  and  sells  as  the  best 
in  the  market.  R.  M.  Bell. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORREPONDENCE. 

From  Kansas.— Linn  county  is  one  of  the 
eastern  counties.  It  is  about  half  way  between 
Kansas  City  and  Fort  Scott.  It  is  a  thickly- 
settled  farming  country.  The  chief  products 
are  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  do  well  here. 
We  have  some  good  towns.  La  Cygne  has  four- 
teen hundred  inhabitants.  Home  seekers  will 
find  this  a  good  place  to  locate.         G.  D.  C. 

La  Cygne,  Kansas. 


From  Iowa.— Iowa  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  Union.  Ida  county  has  rolling 
prairie,  sandy  loam  soil;  very  productive. 
There  are  plenty  of  never-failing  streams,  and 
well-water  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from 
ten  to  forty  feet.  We  have  good  schools  and 
churches.  Last  year  corn  averaged  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre;  oats  thirty,  and  barley 
twenty.  Land  sells  from  $28  to  840  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  location.  Those  who 
want  good  homes  and  cheap  land,  handy  to 
market,  should  come  to  Iowa.  J.  K. 

Gushing,  Iowa. 


From  Iowa.— Our  climate  is  all  that  can  be 
wished  for  as  far  as  pure  air  is  concerned,  but 
the  winters  are  rather  severe.  The  soil  is 
black  sand  and  clay ;  very  good  for  corn,  oats, 
etc.  We  have  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood. 
Land  is  worth  from  S25  to  S50  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  improvements.  Horses  sell  for  from  $85 
to 8150;  hogs,  $6 per  one'hundred  pounds;  cattle, 
$1.25  to  S3  per  one  hundred  pounds;  potatoes, 
SI  per  bushel ;  eggs,  12  cents  per  dozen ;  butter, 
20  cents  per  pound;  corn,  40  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  27  cents  per  bushel ;  hay,  S6  per  ton.  We 
have  apples  and  small  fruits.  M.  B. 

Wadena,  Iowa. 
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From  Illinois.— Shelby  county  has  a  light 
brown  soil,  which  is  very  good  for  grass,  wheat 
and  fruit,  but  it  is  not  so  very  good  for  corn. 
The  farmers  here  are  about  ten  years  behind 
the  times.  There  are  several  old  log  huts  in 
use  yet.  Cowden  is  a  very  prosperous  little  city 
of  one|  thousand  inhabitants.  This  county 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

cannot  be  equaled  for  fruit  culture.  Some  of 
the  farmers  are  setting  out  orchards  of  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  trees.  When  they 
get  to  bearing  this  will  be  the  main  fruit 
county  of  Illinois.  All  kinds  of  fruit  do  well 
here.  Good  farms  are  selling  for  from  $25  to 
$50  per  acre  because  they  are  nearly  all  under 
mortgage.  W.  W.  TJ. 

Cowden,  111. 


From  Kansas.— This  part  of  "the  great 
American  desert,"  until  the  last  few  years, 
was  the  home  of  the  buffalo,  antelope  and 
coyote.  Since  the  tide  of  immigration  turned 
toward  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of 
western  Kansas,  the  two  former  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  latter  has  taken  up  its 
abode  among  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the  rougher 
and  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
membering his  neighbors  by  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  hen-roost  during  the  late  hours  of 
night.  Northwestern  Kansas  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  state.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  only  thing  that  hinders  it  from 
being  the  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the 
world  is  the  lack  of  rain.  However,  the  soil  of 
western  Kansas  is  capable  of  enduring  more 
drouth  with  less  injury  to  crops  than  any  other 
country  in  the  civilized  world.  Thomas 
county  has  been  settled  eight  years.  During 
that  time  there  has  been  but  one  entire  crop 
failure;  that  was  in  1890,  when  the  entire  West 
suffered  more  or  less  from  drouth.  There  are 
but  few  streams  of  water  in  this  county,  but 
an  abundance  of  the  very  best  of  well-water. 
The  dry  weather  does  not  affect  the  wells  here 
as  it  does  in  other  places,  because  the  water  is 
sheet-water.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  sor- 
ghum, broom-corn  and  com  all  do  well  here 
when  the  season  is  favorable.  Thomas  county 
has  two  railroads,  the  Rock  Island  and  the 
Union  Pacific.  These  roads  both  pass  through 
Colby,  the  county-seat,  making  it  the  most 
important  town  in  the  county.  We  have  good 
schools  here,  and  school-houses  that  the  cit- 
izens may  well  be  proud  of.  There  is  no 
building  material  here,  except  good  brick  clay. 
There  are  many  sod  houses,  a  few  dugouts, 
many  temporary  frame  houses  and  a  few 
good,  substantial  dwellings.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  stock  wintering  here  on  the 
range,  and  the  most  of  such  talk  is  very  mis- 
leading to  people  who  know  nothing  about 
the  country.  Stock  can  winter  on  the  range 
and  come  out  alive  in  the  spring,  provided 
there  is  not  snow  enough  to  cover  the  grass. 
When  there  is  snow  and  stormy  weather, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  the  stock  is  found 
in  the  spring  on  the  bone-yard.  Whenever 
any  one  tries  to  winter  stock  In  that  way 
he  always  loses  enough  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  expense  of  providing  shelter  and 
feed  for  stormy  weather.  Stock  wintered  on 
the  range  are  always  so  poor  in  the  spring  that 
it  takes  them  all  summer  to  pick  up  and  get 
ready  for  another  winter.  It  is  a  common 
saying  here  that  "the  more  stock  a  man  owns 
the  poorer  he  is,"  every  word  of  which  is  true, 
unless  he  expects  to  take  care  of  them  and  is 
prepared  to  do  so.  I*  M. 

Oakley,  Kan. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  HaminontoD,  New  Jersey. 

THE  LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

No  breed  of  fowls  is  inore  pop- 
ular than  the  Leghorn.  It  is 
not  large  in  size,  the  male 
soldom  exceeding  seven 
pounds  in  weight  when  fully 
matured,  and  the  female 
rarely  reaching  live  pounds.  The  Leg- 
horns are  non-sitters,  and  if  kept  under 
favorable  conditions  will  equal  other  breeds 
as  winter  layers,  and  they  will  probably 
produce  as  many  eggs  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer as  any  breed.  They  are  very  hardy, 
and  seem  to  be  as  free  from  disease  as  could 
be  expected  with  poultry. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Leg- 
horns is  the  yellow  skin,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  yellow  legs.  They  are  active 
foragers,  and  can  be  kept  on  a  range  with 
but  little  expense.  They  will  not  thrive 
well  under  confinement,  however,  and  they 
can  fly  over  a  high  fence.  The  eggs  are 
pure  white  in  color,  of  average  size,  and 
when  used  for  incubation,  they  hatch  well. 
The  pullets  begin  to  lay  when  five  months 
old,  and  are  beautiful  in  plumage. 

The  Leghorns  are  divided  into  white, 
brown,  black  and  dominique,  the  latter 
being  but  little  in  favor.  Of  late  a  bull 
variety  has  been  introduced.  There  is  no 
difference  between  them  except  in  color, 
the  browns  being  the  more  numerous  and 
popular,  however.  There  are  also  rose- 
comb  browns  and  whites,  which  do  not 
differ  from  the  single-comb  varieties  other 
than  in  the  shapes  of  their  combs.  So  far 
as  laying  qualities  are  concerned  the  color 
gives  no  predominance,  and  the  rose  combs 
fully  equal  the  single  combs  in  that  re- 
spect. 

During  the  winter  season  the  quarters 


SOFT-SHELL  EGGS. 

"We  wish  to  state  to  readers  that  when 
the  hens  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  given  them  to  prevent 
the  difficulty.  The  cause  may  always  be 
traced  to  one  source — overfeeding.  If  soft- 
shell  eggs  are  noticed,  the  hens  are  too  fat. 
It  is  because  fat  is  an  obstruction  to  the  lay- 
ing hens  that  the  eggs  are  imperfect  in  any 
respect.  The  custom  is,  when  the  shells 
are  soft,  to  give  the  hens  oyster-shells  in 
order  to  provide  lime  for  the  egg-shells, 
but  the  remedy  is  not  known  to  be  effective. 
Whenever  the  hens  begin  to  lay  eggs  with 
soft  shells,  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  evil  but  to  reduce  the  hens  in  flesh, 
which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  on  a 
starvation  diet  for  awhile,  and  also  compel 
them  at  the  same  time  to  work  for  every 
ounce  of  food  they  receive.  Active  breeds 
are  not  so  subject  to  the  difficulty  as  are 
large  breeds  that  are  kept  in  confinement. 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  eggs  largely  de- 
pend upou  the  condition  of  the  hens. 


SOURCES  OF  LICE. 

Where  do  the  lice  come  from,  in  the  first 
place?  This  cannot  be  correctly  answered, 
but  when  you  buy  hens  you  may  then  be 
bringing  lice  into  the  flock,  and  eggs  used 
for  hatching  purposes,  procured  from  else- 
where, should  be  well  washed  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  nest.  Filth  is  also  con- 
ducive to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  lice, 
as  it  permits  them  to  hide  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  remedies  used  for  their  destruction. 


A  CHEAP  AND  ROOMY  HOUSE. 

The  illustration  of  a  poultry-house  is  in- 
tended to  show  several  advantages.  The 
house  should  be  10x15  feet,  of  any  preferred 
height,  and  will  comfortably  accommodate 
twenty  fowls.  Having  a  flat  roof  it  gives 
the  most  room  at  the  least  cost.  The  roof 
may  be  covered  with  tin  or  tarred  paper. 
A  window  is  at  the  east  end  and  also  on  the 
south,  which  brings  the  sun's  rays  into  the 


Cheap  and  Eoosrr  Hocse. 


must  be  warm  or  the  combs  are  liable  to 
freeze,  and  they  must  be  kept  busily  at 
work,  as  confinement  may  induce  them  to 
learn  the  vice  of  feather  pulling.  The 
males  are  very  proud  and  handsome,  with 
magnificent  carriage,  and  the  hens  are  trim 
and  neat  looking. 


CROSSING  WITH  WYANDOTTES. 

One  of  the  best  uses  to  which  the  Wyan- 
dotte males  may  be  put  is  the  mating  of 
them  with  the  large  Asiatic  hens,  in  order 
to  produce  broilers  and  market  fowls.  The 
Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  is  an  excel- 
lent mating,  the  Brahma  hens  being  pre- 
ferred, the  males  to  come  from  the  Silver 
Wyandotte,  though  some  are  favorable  to 
the  White  Wyandotte.  The  result  is  that 
the  cross-bred  birds  will  possess  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  as  well  as  compact  form. 
Both  breeds  are  hardy,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  The  pullets  of  the  cross 
should  be  choice  layers,  though  they  may 
not  quite  equal  the  Leghorns,  but  in  rais- 
ing broilers  or  market  fowls  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  choice  pullets  for 
laying.  The  rose  comb  of  the  Wyandotte 
and  the  pea  comb  of  the  Brahma  are 
advantages,  as  there  is  a  smaller  surface 
exposed  to  the  frost.  The  bright,  golden- 
yellow  legs  of  the  Wyandotte  cannot  be 
overlooked,  as  in  that  respect  it  stands 
above  the  other  breeds. 


southeast  portion  of  the  house  from  sun- 
rise until  late  in  the  day,  while  the  other 
portions  of  the  house  are  also  favored  with 
sunlight  and  heat  during  a  portion  of  the 
day.  The  windows  may  be  of  ordinary 
house  sash,  and  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  of  being  raised  and  lowex-ed  for 
ventilation.  Such  a  well-lighted  and  warm 
house  will  be  very  attractive  to  the  fowls, 
and  its  cost  will  be  at  a  minimum  compared 
with  the  many  advantages  possessed.  The 
roost  and  nests  may  be  placed  at  the  rear, 
or  at  the  west  end.  The  door  is  on  the 
south  side,  in  order  to  escape  exposure  to 
west  and  northwest  winds. 


FRESH  WATER. 

A  large  trough  should  be  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water,  and  it  should  be 
emptied  and  cleaned  every  morning.  On 
wooden  troughs  a  slime  sometimes  accu- 
mulates, in  which  case  the  trough  should 
be  well  scalded  and  scrubbed  in  order  to 
guard  against  disease. 


The  Lcngs  are  strained  and  Racked  by  a 
persistent  Cough,  the  general  strength  wasted, 
:iud  an  incurable  complaint  often  established 
thereby.  Dr.  D.  Jayne'a  Expectorant  is  an  affec- 
tive remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  exerts 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Pulmonary  and 
Bronchial  organs. 


WHY  SITTING  HENS  CEASE. 

When  a  sitting  hen  abandons  her  nest 
there  is  always  some  cause,  as  the  maternal 
instinct  of  the  hen  prompts  her  to  remain 
closely  on  the  nest  even  when  starvation 
and  death  stare  her  in  the  face.  When  a 
hen  abandons  her  nest  it  is  well  to  look  for 
lice,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
be  found  in  swarms.  Another  cause  in  very 
warm  weather  may  be  the  excessive  heat, 
due  to  the  location  of  the  nest.  In  the 
summer  the  hen  aims  to  select  a  cool  place 
for  incubation,  and  she  should  he  so 
favored  when  the  nest  is  selected  for  her. 


NESTS  FOR  SITTERS. 

Never  make  a  nest  so  as  to  compel  the 
hen  to  jump  down  upon  the  eggs,  for 
though  she  may  do  no  damage  for  awhile, 
yet  she  is  liable  to  break  one  or  more  of 
them  at  any  time.  The  nest  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  her  to  walk  in  and 
place  herself  in  position  on  the  eggs. 


THE  DROPPINGS. 

Scatter  the  droppings  on  the  garden  plat 
as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  as  it  is  difficult 
and  troublesome  to  attempt  to  preserve 
them  during  the  summer.  By  thus  dis- 
posing of  them  the  work  of  cleaning  out 
the  poultry -house  can  be  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  if  the  droppings  are  to  be  pre- 
pared in  some  manner  for  preservation. 


SAVE  THE  FEED. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  summer 
season,  and  that  the  hens  are  not  compelled 
to  combat  the  snow  and  cold  of  winter. 
They  do  not  require  food  to  warm  their 
bodies  to  the  point  of  resistance  to  cold, 
and  the  food  that  was  converted  into 
animal  heat  in  winter  is  easily  saved  now. 
The  hens  do  not  require  much  aid  from 
their  owners  at  this  seasdn,  and  if  they  are 
fed  heavily  the  food  will  be  lost  if  the  hens 
have  a  range.  It  is  not  ouly4  best  to  be 
sparing  of  the  food,  but  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  economy. 

BROILER  PRICES. 

Broilers  are  now  fifty-five  cents  per 
pound  in  the  New  York  markets,  while 
prices  are  fully  as  high  in  Chicago.  May 
is  the  month  when  prices  are  highest,  but 
the  decline  is  gradually  done  until  August, 
both  June  and  July  being  months  during 
which  high  prices  may  be  obtained.  Other 
cities  are  also  affected  by  these  two  large 
markets,  hence  there  is  also  at  times  a 
demand  nearer  home,  which  should  be  an 
advantage  if  the  weather  is  very  warm. 


BROKEN  EGGS. 

Large  and  heavy  hens  are  liable  to  crush 
some  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  with  their  feet, 
and  the  eggs  'will  become  smeared  with 
the  contents  of  the  broken  eggs.  The 
proper  plan  to  pursue  in  such  a  case  is  to 
take  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  wash  them 
in  warm  water,  clean  out  the  nest,  and  add 
new  hay  or  straw.  Unless  this  is  done  lice 
will  soon  take  possession. 


INQUIRIES. 

Cracked  Bye.- Mrs.  J.  B.,  \Vest  Ellston, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Is  cracked  rye  suitable  food 
for  chicks?" 

Reply:— It  may  be  given  once  a  day  as  a 
portion  of  the  ration,  but  should  not  be  fed 
exclusively. 

Rubber  Bars.— E.  T>.  S.,  Parkersburg.  W. 
Va.,  writes:  "Where  can  I  procure  the  rubber 
bars  for  a  thermostatic  arrangement  to  an  in- 
cubator regulator?" 

Reply:— We  know  of  no  one  who  sells  such 
things,  though  they  should  be  found  in  stores 
that  sell  rubber  goods. 

Ijice.— P.  M.,  North  Benton,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Would  you  advise  a  solution  into  which  to 
dip  hens  in  warm  weather,  to  rid  them  of  lice? 
If  so,  give  directious  for  making  the  solution." 

Reply:— The  soap-suds  from  the  family 
washing  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  hens  may  be  dipped  once  a 
week.  But  such  work  will  be  useless  unless 
the  lice  are  driven  out  of  the  poultry-house. 

Chicles  Blind.— Mrs.  J.  D..  Elmdale,  Kan., 
writes:  "Our chicks  were  blind  when  hatched. 
We  had  to  kill  three.  Some  of  the  hens  have 
bowel  disease  and  their  crops  are  full  of 
water." 

Reply:— The  eyes  are  probsfbly  closed  by 
sdme  adhesive  substance.  Wash  the  eyes  with 
warm  water,  using  a  soft  sponge.  The  hens 
have  indigestion,  due  to  overfeeding  witb 
grain. 

Gapes.— J.  A.  L...  Campbellsville,  Ky., writes: 
"Please  inform  me  the  cause  of  gapes  in  young 
chicks  and  the  cure  for  the  same." 

Reply'  :— It  is  caused  by  a  number  of  minute, 
thread-like  worms,  which  become  lodged  in 
the  windpipe,  and  cases  are  more  numerous 
on  old,  occupied  yards.  Give  a  drop  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb,  and  scatter 
air-slaked  lime  liberally  on  the  yards. 


Soft-shell  Eggs.— J.  S.,  Ashley,  Pa.,  writes  : 
"Is  there  anything  to  prevent  hens  from  lay- 
ing eggs  with  soft  shells?  We  feed  bran  and 
chop  in  the  morning,  also  at  noon,  and  refuse 
from  the  table  at  night-  They  have  a  good 
range,  have  oyster-shells,  and  are  very  fat." 

Reply*  : — It  is  due  to  feeding  three  times  a 
day,  the  hens  being  overfed  and  fat.  It  is  a 
sure  indication  that  the  hens  are  too  fat  when 
the  eggs  have  soft  shells.  If  they  are  on  a 
range,  give  them  no  food  at  all. 

House  and  Yards.— W.  D.  F..  Avoid,  Iowa, 
writes :  "Will  a  yard  SxlO  rods  be  large  enough 
for  40  Langshans  or  50  Light  Brahmas?  It  is 
in  grass.  Will  a  house  20x22  feet  answer  for 
150  Leghorns  that  have  free  range?" 

Reply  : — The  yard  will  answer  for  -10  hens, 
but  should  be  divided  into  two  yards.  The 
house  will  only  accommodate  40  hens  com- 
fortably. Do  not  endeavor  to  save  space  by 
crowding  too  many  together. 

teg  Weakness.— Mrs.  C.  B.,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  70  chicks,  three  weeks 
old.  About  a  dozen  have  leg  weakness,  but 
have  good  appetites  and  grow  nicely.  They 
have  gravel  in  the  brooder-room  and  run  on 
the  ground." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  rapid  growth, 
which  is  not  necessarily  fata; ;  but  if  your 
brooder  has  bottom  heat  the  probability  is 
that  the  cause  of  the  leg  weakness  arises  from 
that  source.  Bottom  heat  nearly  always  causes 
leg  weakness. 


EGGS 


/ITTT*  A  "D  Hatch  guaranteed regard- 
^ -L-*- less  of  distance.  LH-pags 
Poultry  cat.  free.  S.  Jorlhup,Eaeeville,».Y. 


BOWEL  DISEASES. 

Bowel  diseases  in  summer  usually  result  I 
from  the  feeding  of  too  much  grain  and 
stimulating  food,  the  crop  sometimes  being 
extended  because  of  indigestion,  the  food 
not  passing  forward  into  the  gizzard  until 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  removed.  The 
remedy  .is  to  withhold  all  food,  and  to  add 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  to 
each  quart  of  the  drinking-water  for  the 
whole  flock.  This  difficulty  is  often  mis- 
taken for  cholera. 


CP  Certain  Cure  Q  O  Sure  Shot  P  C  Chick  Feed 
•  U. For  Cholera.  «•  w-For  Lice.  «•  f-ForChicks. 
These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  3IORTUIER.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

{ 60  RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur ,H1,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials, fcio  BETTER  Incubator 
made.  Send  4c.  for  iilust'd  catalogue, 
Belialle  lacnfcator  *  Breeder  Co.,  ituney,  nil. 


B  ■  V  K  ■  4%  must  lay  and  Chicks  will  grow" 

L  |kl  &  if  fed  on  Boiled  Beef  and  Bone 
jn  F  Wm  Meal,  enough  for  12  Hens,  100 
■  B  fc  I  ■  ^0  days,  only  $1.00  Sample  Free. 
Smith  &  Romaine.Sole  Mf'E,  109  Murray  St..  N.X. 

CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


^VICTOR 

incubator. 

Simple,  eaay  of  operation, self-regu- 
lating, reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  4c.  for  iilus.  Catalogue.  Goo. 
Extel  &  Co.,  Hfxe,  Quincy .  III. U.S.A. 

INVINCIBLE  HATCHER. The  BEST 

db^j^a*  IncubatorABrooder 


EVER  OFFERED. 

SAUMENIG  BROODER 


QQQ  sold  in  6  months, 


and  every  patron . 
satisfied.  Send  4c.  In  stamps  | 
for  No.  36  Catalogue  to  ■ 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


__  HARM  TO  


INSTRUCTIONS  HAILED  FREE 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Wa  ' 


SYLPH  CYCLES^ 

Pneumatics  not  enough ;  springs 
necessary  for  com  fort  <£  safety 
Sylph  spring  frame  saves 
muscle  <fe  nerves  <fc  is  perfec- 
tion. All  users  delighted.  In- 
vestigate.   "We  also  make  a 
_  301b.  rigid  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Boiue-Uoryea  C'jcle  Co.  JT/rj.  32  E  St., Peoria  Jll. 


MILK 

Milkmen,  Dairymen  and  Cream ery men  can  keep  Milk 
&  Cream  5  to  7  days,  sweet  and  fresh  WITHOUT  ICE.  Sim- 
ple, unfailing,  tasteless  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any^ad- 
drees  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  *fc  Sole 
Mfrs.,  Preservaline  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  >"ew  York. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AjSTD  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOIT  at  Asents'  prlees. 
Write  for  odr  GUARANTEE.  Address 

BOX  1385,    -    NILES,  OHIO. 

When  writing  please  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

MENTION   THIS    PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 

FOR  POWER  OR  HAND. 

Greatest  Concussion.  Churns  Most 
Thoroughly.  Churns  Easiest. 

None  will  Briny  the  Batter  as  Quickly  and  Nicely  as  tbe  Davis  Swing:  Churn. 

Tour  No.  4  Davis  Swing  Churn  is  the  nicest  churn  I  ever  need.  I  have  used  other  churns,  but  none  will 
bring  the  butter  as  quickly  and  nicely  as  the  Davis  Swing.  GEO.  W.  GREEN . 

Whitney's  Point,  N.  T.,  August  2, 1392. 

It  Produces  More  Butter  and  of  a  Better  Quality. 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn  I  bought  last  spring  gives  complete  satisfaction.  I  think  it  the  easiest  way  of 
churning  I  ever  saw.  It  produces  more  butter  from  the  same  amount  of  cream,  and  a  better  uuulity  of  butter . 
I  can  give  the  Davie  Swing  Churn  a  good  recommend.  LEVI  McCABE. 

North  Rome,  Pa.,  July  3u,  1892. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue,  free  to  all.  We  manufacture  Batter  Workers,  Batter  Printers, 
Butter  Currier*,  and  everything  ased'ln  dairy  or  creamery. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HYDRAULIC 

i-  kkss  n  Ft;. 
CO..  of  Mt.  Ollead,  <>., 

for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 
CIDER  HUBS' Suppliei. 


HORSE  CARTS 

1 


STCIU 


'  NARROW  AND  i  j"  12 

f  WIDE  TIRES.U  STYLES. 

^Twoano  Fou*  Wmecls  $25.Upwam. 

WRIT!  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
AND  9AV  WHAT  VOU  NCKO. 

IOBSON  &CO..  Tatamy.Pa. 


June  1,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


8®-  READ  THIS  NOTICE.-^a 

\ 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Fabm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inQuirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
ii  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  oniy. 


Loom  for  Making  Straw  Mats.— E.  R.  \V„ 

Centreville,  Mass.,  who  asks  for  description  of 
plain  loom  for  making  mats  for  hotbed,  will 
find  such  description,  with  illustration,  in 
"How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay."  In  the  fall 
or  winter  I  will  try  to  illustrate  another  loom 
in  the  columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Joseph. 

©rafting  Pear  Seedlings.— A.  D.  J.,  On- 
tario, Ohio,  writes :  "I  set  out  quite  a  number 
of  pear  seedlings  last  October.  Can  they  be 
grafted  this  spring?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— There  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der grafting  the  seedling;  but  of  course  it 
will  be  too  late  for  this  season.  You  can  also 
bud  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn  into  the 
new  wood. 

Poke-weed  for  Greens.— F.  B.,  Bernal, 
Kan.,  asks  whether  poke  is  good  for  greens, 
and  how  large  the  shoots  should  be  when 
ready  to  cook. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— The  young  poke  shoots, 
say  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  make  su- 
perior greens,  and  I  prefer  them  to  almost  any 
other  kind.  Cook  as  you  would  spinach  or 
beet  greens. 

Crimson  Clover. — J.  B.,  Monaca,  Pa.  Crim- 
son clover,  Trifolium  incarnatum,  cannot  take 
the  place  of  red  clover.  It  is  usually  sown  in 
the  spring,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer for  mowing  the  following  May,  or  for 
plowing  under  for  fertilizer.  It  is  sometimes 
called  scarlet  clover.  Experiment  with  it  on 
a  small  scale  before  sowing  largely,  as  it  may 
not  be  hardy  enough  for  your  climate. 

Liming  Land.— F.  G.  R.,  Hyrum,  Utah, 
writes :  "How  much  lime  should  be  put  on  an 
acre  of  land  after  it  has  been  under-drained? 
How  should  it  be  applied,  and  when?" 

Reply: — You  must  determine  by  exper- 
iment whether  lime  will  benefit  your  land  or 
not.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer.  It  may  benefit 
drained  land  by  correcting  its  acidity,  or  by 
making  the  plant-food  it  contains  quickly 
available.  Use  fresh-burned,  pure  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
Apply  it. broadcast,  after  plowing,  and  harrow 
it  in. 

Glass  Substitutes.— H.  L.  S.,  Biltmore, 
N.  C,  writes :  "Please  inform  me  where  I  can 
procure  'duraline.'  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  the  experience  of  any  one  who  has  used  it. 
It  is  wire  gauze  covered  with  a  preparation, 
and  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  glass  and 
cloth  hotbed  sashes." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Fine  wire  netting  can 
be  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  giving  it  sever- 
al coats  of  varnish.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
offered  in  the  United  States  under  a  trade 
name.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one 
having  used  the  article.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  substitutes,  as  I  consider 
glass  the  most  satisfactory;  but  cloth,  etc., 
may  do  for  certain  purposes  South. 

Bitter  Cream.— Mrs.  Z.  A.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
writes :  "What  is  the  cause  of  cream  turning 
bitter?  I  keep  it  in  the  cellar  and  it  turns  bit- 
ter in  from  two  to  three  days.  Of  course,  this 
causes  the  butter  to  be  bitter  and  unfit  for  use. 
Our  cow  gives  excellent  milk,  and  it  gets  me 
all  out  of  patience  when  my  butter  is  not 
good." 

Reply  :— The  main  causes  of  bitter  milk  and 
cream  are  weeds  in  pastures,  such  as  rag-weed, 
and  bacteria.  As  the  milk  of  your  cow  is 
good,  look  to  your  cellar  for  the  cause.  Milk 
or  cream  cannot  be  kept  very  long  in  a  damp 
cellar  infested  with  certain  species  of  bacteria 
— microscopic  plants  of  the  lowest  order- 
without  turning  bitter.  No  matter  how  neat 
and  clean  your  cellar  may  appear  to  you,  it 
may  not  be  a  suitable  place  for  keeping  milk 
and  cream.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  will  im- 
prove the  cellar.  Do  not  keep  the  cream  too 
long  before  churning.  It  should  be  churned 
just  as  soon  as  it  has  ripened  or  turned  slight- 
ly acid.  Sometimes  cream  standing  in  a  dark, 
damp  cellar  will  become  spotted  with  mildew, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  making  butter. 

Drifting  Sands.— A.  D.  R.,' Wasco,  Oregon, 
writes :  "I  have  a  piece  of  ground  on  my  farm 
upon  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  a 
crop  of  grain  of  any  kind.  The  wind  blows 
the  soil  away  and  whips  the  leaves  and  stalks 
so  as  to  kill  the  plants.  Can  you  tell  me  which 
is  the  best  method  to  prevent  it?  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  and  gets  very  dry  in  the  summer- 
time. I  can  manage  to  get  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
rye  on  it  when  I  sow  it  early  in  the  fall,  so  it 
comes  up  early  and  gets  a  good  start  before 
spring." 

Reply:— One  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in 
the  world  is  the  Golden  Gate  park  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Originally  the  tract  was  a  wind-swept, 
barren  waste  of  drifting  sand-dunes.  The  shift- 
ing sands  were  fixed  by  growing  the  native 
blue  and  yellow  lupins  and  "sand-bent,"  a  sea- 
beach  grass  imported  from  Europe.  The  many 
fibrous  roots  of  these  peculiar  plants  bind  and 
hold  the  sand  in  place  and  permit  the  growing 
of  other  plants  and  trees.  The  work  of  recla- 


mation has  been  a  gradual  one.  By  planting 
these  plants  and  fixing  the  drifting  soil  you 
may  be  able  to  get  a  border  of  trees  on  the 
windward  side  of  your  land  that  will  act  as  a 
wind-break  and  protect  your  crops. 

Horse-radish  and  Strawberries.— J.  G., 
Hardin,  111.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know 
about  horse-radish ;  how  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate it,  and  whether  there  is  any  money  in.  it; 
also,  how  to  set  strawberries,  and  whether 
they  are  a  profitable  crop." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Horse-radish  can  be 
grown  successfully,  and  often  with  fair  profit, 
on  any  kind  of  rich  soil.  River  bottom  is  pref- 
erable. You  can  grow  it  as  a  second  crop,  to  fol- 
low early  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.  The  general 
practice  is  to  plant  the  sets  midway  between 
the  rows,  and  keep  all  top  growth  down  by 
cultivation  until  the  first  crop  is  off.  You  can 
get  sets  of  any  seedsman.  Plant  them  with  a 
light  iron  bar  or  with  an  iron-pointed  hoe- 
handle.  Open  the  hole  and  drop  the  set  into 
it— that  is  about  all.  After  the  cabbage,  or 
whatever  the  first  crop,  is  off,  you  can  run  a 
cultivator  or  plow  where  the  rows  used  to  be, 
and  then  let  the  horse-radish  take  full  posses- 
sion of  the  soil.  It  will  give  the  weeds  very 
little  chance.  Take  up  and  sell  in  the  fall  or 
spring  following.  Horse-radish  pays  about  as 
well  as  other  ordinary  garden  crops.  Straw- 
berries, if  properly  managed,  and  grown  where 
you  have  easy  access  to  a  market,  ought  to 
give  fair  profits. 
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Wants  to  Buy  a  Book.— F.  &  B.,  Man- 
ning, S.  C.  Please  send  for  a  catalogue  to  a 
book-seller,  and  then  take  your  choice. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia. — J.  W.,  Oly- 
phant,  Pa.  If  your  mare  is  blind,  or  nearly 
blind,  there  is  no  available  remedy.  The  so- 
called  wolf's  teeth  are  very  innocent,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blindness  or  its  cause. 

A  Barren  Cow.— J.  S.,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 
I  cannot  answer  your  question.  If  your  cow 
is  barren,  notwithstanding  she  had  twins  last 
year,  she  probably  suffered  some  injury,  either 
when  the  twin  calves  were  born  or  afterward. 

Warts.— G.  M.,  Arnes,  Man.,  Canada.  What 
you  describe  are  warts.  Put  a  ligature  of  a 
"shoemaker's  waxed-end,"  drawn.as  tight  and 
as  close  to  the  healthy  skin  as  possible,  around 
the  neck  of  everyone  of  them,  and  the  warts 
will  disappear. 

Ecrasenr  Wanted.— J.  E.  D.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  You  probably  mean  an  ecraseur,  which 
is  at  best  a  very  unsuitable  instrument  for  the 
purpose  for  which  you  want  to  use  it.  You 
undoubtedly  have  a  dealer,  in  surgical  instru- 
ments in  a  city  like  St.  Joseph.  Ask  him  what 
it  will  cost. 

Skin  Disease.— W.  D.,  Clintonville,  Pa. 
First  wash  your  horses  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  apply  a  wash  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  part  of  carbolic 
acid  to  60  parts  of  water).  If  your  horses  are 
kept  in  the  stable,  see  to  it  that  they  have 
clean  stalls  and  good,  clean  bedding. 

A  Chronic  Swelling  and  an  Obstetri- 
cal Case.— G.  S.,  Grandview,  Ind.  If  the 
swelling  in  your  horse's  sheath  is  of  three 
years'  standing,  and  hard,  you  cannot,  most 
assuredly,  remove  it  by  any  external  applica- 
tion of  medicine.  As  to  the  obstetrical  case, 
you  ought  to  have  employed  at  the  proper 
time  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  your  mare 
might  have  been  saved. 

Abont  Dehorning  Cattle.— C.  B.,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Pa.,  writes:  "Please  let  me  know 
what  is  put  on  the  horns  of  calves  when  four 
or  five  days  old,  so  their  horns  will  not  grow. 
I  don't  like  to  dehorn  them  by  cutting  the 
horn  off." 

Answer: — I  cannot  give  you  the  necessary 
information.  If  you  don't  like  horns,  the 
easiest  and  safest  way  to  have  cattle  without 
them  is  to  breed  polled  cattle. 

May  be  Nymphomania.— H.  P.,  Cocbran- 
ton,  writes :  "Is  there  anything  that  will  keep 
a  highly-fed  mare  from  being  in  season  all  the 
time  in  the  summer?" 

Answer:— If  your  mare  suffers  from  nym- 
phomania—has  diseased  ovaries — the  only 
known  remedy  consists  in  having  them  re- 
moved, which  can  be  done  without  much 
danger  by  Charlier's  method,  provided  the  nec- 
essary antiseptic  precautions  are  observed. 
If,  however,  it  is  only  an  uncommonly  devel- 
oped sexual  impulse  that  troubles  her,  the 
best  would  be  to  breed  her. 

Needs  a  Good  Driver.— W.  N.,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  writes:  "My(  pastor's  horse,  a  Kentucky 
five-year-old  pacer,  goes  very  nicely  until  he  is 
hurried  a  little,  then  he  breaks  into  all  gaits, 
changing  from  one  to  another.  He  is  built  for 
a  good  traveler,  and  we  think  he  might  be 
broken  of  this^and  be  made  to  pace  steadily. 
He  thought  of  weighting  the  horse  down  in 
front.   Would  this  do  any  good?" 

Answer  :— Your  pastor's  horse  needs  a  good 


driver,  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  horse, 
and  probably  nothing  else,  unless  it  be  that 
you  are  trying  to  get  more  speed  out  of  him 
than  is  in  him. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella.— M.  P.  G., 

Beaumont,  Pa.  What  you  describe  is  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  patella,  or  knee-pan.  Let  an 
assistant  take  hold  of  the  horse's  foot  and 
draw  it  as  far  forward  and  upward  as  he  can, 
and  then,  while  the  leg  is  in  that  position,  and 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  knee-pan  relaxed, 
lift  and  push  the  knee-pan  into  its  proper 
place.  If  it  should  become  displaced  again, 
when  the  horse  lies  down  or  gets  up,  repeat  the 
operation,  which,  the  second  time,  will  be 
much  easier,  and  then  keep  the  horse  standing 
for  several  days  by  tying  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  cannot  lie  down,  but  must  keep  on  his 
feet. 

Paralysis.— J.  R.  D.,  St.  Marys,  Iowa, 
writes:  "I  have  four  sows  that  cannot  get  up, 
and  some  that  cannot  stand  alone  when  helped 
up.  They  all  have  pigs  from  four  to  six  weeks 
old.  They  were  in  good  order  when  they  got 
down.  They  ran  after  feeding  steers  last  win- 
ter, and  did  not  get  any  grain  except  what 
they  picked  up  after  the  cattle.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure?  Is  there  a  preventive?" 

Answer:— Not  being  informed  of  all  the 
conditions,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  caused  your 
sows  to  become  paralyzed  or  unable  to  get  up. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  lack  of  food  sufficiently 
rich  in  phosphates,  lime-salts  and  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

Inflamed  and  Contracted  Tendons.— 

L.  M.,  Somerville,  Ala.  What  you  complain 
of  are  much-inflamed  and  contracted  tendons, 
and  with  the  treatment  you  have  employed, 
causing  more  weight  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
diseased  tendons,  I  am  afraid  your  mule  has 
become  a  confirmed  and  incurable  cripple.  If 
the  animal  had  had  strict  rest  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  if  the  tendons  had  been  as  much  as 
possible  relieved,  the  animal  might  have  re- 
covered. As  it  is,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
advise  you.  If  you  had  a  competent  veter- 
inarian, a  partial  restoration  might  yet  be 
effected  by  a  surgical  operation,  to  be  per- 
formed after  every  trace  of  inflammation  has 
disappeared. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose.— S.  L.  B.,  Wesley> 
Tex.  What  you  describe  looks  a  little  suspic- 
ious of  glanders.  Still,  bleeding  from  the  nose 
may  also  be  caused  by  an  existing  morbid 
growth  (a  sarcoma,  for  instance)  in  the  respira- 
tory passages,  or  from  an  abscess  in  the  lungs, 
etc.  Blood  coming  from  the  lungs  is  usually 
foamy.  If  no  reliable  veterinarian  is  avail- 
able, you  may  possibly  be  able  to  determine 
yourself  whether  the  disease  is  glanders  or  not, 
if  you  carefully  examine  the  nasal  cavities, 
particularly  the  septum,  while  illuminating 
the  same  by  throwing  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
them  with  a  small  mirror.  If  it  is  glanders, 
very  likely  you  will  find  ulcers  with  corroded 
and  swollen  borders  on  the  septum. 

Swelled  Leg.— W.  J.  L.,  Middleton,  Wis., 
writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  horse? 
One  of  his  hind  legs  is  swollen  from  fetlock  to 
heel.  I  have  blistered  it  with  a  solution  of 
turpentine,  eight  ounces ;  camphor,  one  ounce  • 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce,  but  did  not. 
cure  it.  The  horse  received  his  injury  while 
drawing  manure,  when  he  slipped." 

Answer: — You  neglected  to  inform  me  of 
the  nature  of  the  swelling  and  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  two  very  essential  things.  If  the 
swelling  is  of  recent  origin,  the  treatment  you 
applied  most  assuredly  would  not  reduce  it. 
If  the  swelling  is  chronic,  bandages  during  the 
night  and  exercise  during  the  day  will  be  the 
best  treatment,  effecting  the  most  reduction. 

Champignons.— E.  W.  R.,  St.  Clere,  Kan., 
writes:  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs? 
After  castration  many  of  them  have  hard 
lumps  form  on  the  end  of  the  cord.  These 
lumps  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  and  after  a 
time  become  a  running  sore.  Have  tried  re- 
moving them  and  washing  the  sore  with 
diluted  carbolic  acid,  but  in  every  case  they 
reappeared  again." 

Answer:— What  you  describe  are  so-called 
champignons,  which  have  been  formed,  be- 
cause at  the  operation  the  stumps  of  the 
spermatic  cord  have  been  left  exposed.  They 
can  be  removed  if  the  same  are  laid  bare  and 
a  ligature  is  applied  over  the  yet  healthy  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  and  that  done,  the  "hard 
lumps"  are  cut  away. 

Lice.— J.  G.,  New  Comerstown,  Ohio,  writes : 
"My  horses  have  lice.  In  shape  the  lice  re- 
semble a  bed-bug,  but  smaller,  with  striped 
body.  I  feed  the  horses  all  the  good  hay  they 
will  eat,  and  five  and  six  large  ears  of  corn 
three  times  a  day.  They  are  poor.  Would  you 
advise  a  wash  of  tobacco  decoction?  If  so, 
please  tell  how  it  is  made.." 

Answer:— A  good  wash  with  a  tobacco  de- 
coction, prepared  by  boiling  one  pound  of 
tobacco  with  three  gallons  of  water,  until 
about  half  of  the  fluid  is  evaporated,  will  sure- 
ly kill  the  lice;  but  since  it  is  summer,  it  may 
not  be  necessary,  if  you  turn  out  your  horse 
into  a  good  pasture,  where  he  will  soon  shed 
his  coat  of  hair,  and  where  the  lice  will  be 
washed  off  by  rain. 

Aterea(?)— C.  G.,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"Can  you  give  me  the  treatment  for  aterea? 
I  have  a  young  mare  that  is  troubled  with  it 
in  the  spring— generally  after  being  idle 
awhile.  Driven  a  short  distance  she  becomes 
stiff,  and  in  a  short  time  almost  loses  control 
of  her  hind  parts.  Her  urine  is  similar  to 
strong  coffee  in  color." 

Answer  :— I  never  heard  of  a  disease  called 
"aterea,"  but  you  probably  mean  what  is 
sometimes  called  "azoturia,"  a  disease  which 
is  much  easier  prevented  than  cured.  If  your 
young  mare  possesses  special  predisposition, 
give  her  less  food  and  also  voluntary  exercise 
whenever  you  are  obliged  to  keep  her  idle, 
and  very  likely  you  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. If,  notwithstanding,  she  should  show 
signs  of  stiffness  (knuckling  over),  unhitch 
immediately,  and  let  her  rest  wherever  she 
may  be,  and  worse  consequences  will  probably 
be  averted. 

Contracted  Tendons.— W.  H.  S.,  South 
Hartford,  N.  Y,  writes :  "I  have  a  mare  that 
is  eight  years  old  this  soring.  For  the  last 
three  years  she  has  been  driven  on  the  mail 
route,  which  has  caused  the  tendons  in  her 
right  fore  leg  to  contract,  which  compels  her 
to  walk  on  her  toe.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  her?" 

Answer:— If  there  is  no  more  inflammation 
in  the  contracted  tendons,  the  contraction  can 


be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation  consisting 
in  subcutaneously  cutting  the  contracted  ten- 
dons. It  can,  however,  be  performed  only  on 
one  leg  at  a  time,  and  it  requires  a  competent 
surgeon  to  execute  it  and  to  conduct  the  treat- 
ment afterwards.  The  process  of  healing  re- 
quires two  months,  and  it  takes  at  least  a 
month  more  until  the  animal  will  be  able  to 
do  any  work. 

Foot-rot.— C.  J.  N.,  Olney,  Oregon,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  cows.  I 
have  lost  three,  and  one  more  is  sick  now. 
They  get  lame  in  the  hind  foot.  It  first  cracks 
in  the  heel  and  increases  till  they  cannot 
stand  on  that  foot.  The  crack  goes  deeper  and 
the  toe  turns  up.  White  matter  comes  out  of 
the  foot.  They  eat  well  up  to  a  day  or  so  before 
dying." 

Answer:— First,  keep  your  cows  out  of 
water,  mud  and  dirt.  Secondly,  cut  away  all 
loose  and  rotten  horn,  and  thirdly,  make  twice 
a  day  a  liberal  application  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead 
and  three  parts  of  olive-oil  to  all  the  sores. 
If  the  latter  are  rather  deep  and  inveterate,  a 
protection  by  means  of  bandages  may  be  nec- 
essary. During  the  treatment  the  cows  must 
be  kept  on  dry  ground. 

Cataract.— Mrs.  H.  W.  W.,  M.  D.,  Florida, 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  ask  if  anything  can 
be  done  for  a  blind  horse  to  assist  it  in  recover- 
ing sight.  My  mare  is  five  years  old,  and  I 
know  of  no  cause  for  her  blindness.  On  one 
eye,  if  it  were  human,  I  would  say  there  was  a 
cataract.  She  sees  better  at  some  times  than 
at  others.  She  was  blind  when  I  got  her,  and 
had  been  so  over  a  year.  She  is  perfectly 
healthy  otherwise." 

Answer: — A  cataract  operation  in  a  horse  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  eye,  but  it  is  possible.  The  trouble  is  to 
provide  a  horse  with  the  necessary  spectacles; 
because  without  them  the  eyesight  of  an  oper- 
ated horse,  as  well  as  of  an  operated  person, 
would  be  very  imperfect,  and  in  a  horse  a  very 
imperfect  eyesight  is  much  worse,  because 
more  dangerous  to  the  owner  than  blindness. 

Mange.—  C.  F.  K.,  Moselle,  Mo.,  writes : 
"Please  give  a  cure  for  the  mange  in  horses. 
Also  a  recipe  for  disinfecting  stable  and  har- 
ness." 

Answer  :— First'give  the  horses  a  thorough 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water;  next  day 
wash  the  same  either  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (1  to  60)  or  with  a  tobacco  decoc- 
tion, and  turn  the  same  out  into  a  pasture. 
Then  thoroughly  clean  the  stable,  clean  and 
whitewash  the  woodwork,  and  throw  doors 
and  windows  open,  so  that  fresh  air  may  come 
in.  Clean  the  harness  first  with  soap  and 
water,  and  then  oil  it  with  fish-oil.  In  about 
five  days  repeat  the  washing  of  your  horse 
with  the  diluted  carbolic  acid  (1  to  60)  or  with 
tobacco  decoction,  but  leave  the  same  outdoors. 
In  about  two  weeks  the  stable,  if  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  ventilated,  may  be 
occupied  again,  and  in  that  time  your  horses, 
too,  will  be  clean,  provided  the  washing  has 
been  done  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Black  Urine.— C.  A.  S.,  Spring  Bank,  Neb., 
writes:  "I  have  a  horse  eight  years  old.  At 
times  his  urine  becomes  very  black  and  some- 
what thick,  and  he  keeps  very  thin,  with  the 
best  of  care.  I  have  been  feeding  him  bright 
upland  hay  and  corn  and  oats  mixed.  He  has 
had  good  well  water  and  plenty  of  salt.  I 
have  given  him  pulverized  rosin  and  saltpeter, 
equal  parts,  a  teaspoonful  once  a  day,  for  a 
week,  and  that  clears  up  his  urine;  but  when 
I  stop  for  a  while  it  resumes  its  old  color." 

Answer: — Urine  (of  horses)-  may  be  dark- 
colored  in  various  degrees  and  by  various 
causes.  So,  for  instance,  the  urine  may  con- 
tain dissolved  blood  in  cases  of  hemaglob- 
inuria,  caused  by  certain  septic  diseases;  It 
may  contain  red  blood  corpuscles  or  more  or 
less  undissolved  blood,  derived  either  from 
the  kidneys  or  the  urinary  passages  (hem- 
aturia) ;  or  it  may  be  dark  or  highly  colored  by 
other  admixtures.  You,  however,  say  that  the 
urine  becomes  very  black,  which  probably 
means  very  dark-colored,  but  does  not  convey 
any  idea  as  to  the  source  of  the  dark  color,  and 
consequently  does  not  indicate  the  probable 
cause  or  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  best, 
therefore,  will  be  to  have  your  horse  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  veterinarian,  or  to  induce 
Dr.  Billings,  at  your  state  university,  to  make 
a  microscopic  examination  of  the  "black" 
urine. 

Wants  to  Use  Cocaine.— J.  K.  H.,'  Agua 
Fria  Valley,  Ariz.,  writes :  "For  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  have  had  more  or  less  experience  with 
castrating  horses,  and  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  cruelty  of  the  act,  even  when  done 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  amount  of  suffer- 
ing caused  by  this  necessary  operation,  on 
the  stock-ranches  of  tho  West,  is  appalling  to 
every  sensitive  person.  I  have  just  seen  an 
article  on  the  use  of  cocaine  in  surgical 
operations,  and  wish  very  much  to  ask  you  if 
it  could  not  be  used  successfully  on  horses.  If 
it  can  be  done  and  you  can  give  directions  for 
its  use  through  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  you 
will  oblige  greatly  the  stockmen  of  this  sec- 
tion. I  have  some  very  valuable  colts  to 
castrate  next  spring,  and  if  the  operation  can 
be  made  less  painful,  I  wish  to  do  it,  at  any 
reasonable  cost." 

Answer:— If  the  operation  referred  to  is 
performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  executed 
with  promptness  and  dispatch,  there  cannot 
be  very  much  suffering,  because  all  will  be 
over  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Of  course,  where 
an  ecraseur,  an  instrument  long  ago  discarded 
in  Europe  as  unfit  for  that  purpose,  is  used, 
there  may  be  considerable  suffering,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  use  if  cocaine  would  much 
diminish  it.  The  expense  would  be  consider- 
able; ask  a  druggist  what  it  will  cost.  You 
may  save  the  animals  some  temporary  pain, 
and  possibly  make  the  operation  easier  to  the 
operator,  if  you  use  anesthetics;  that  is,  put 
the  animals  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
and  ether. 


nnW'T  RFI  I  YOUR  BEST  BROOD  MARE 
UUrt  I  OLLL  because  she  won't  breed.  Our  remedy 
will  not  fail  to  correct  this.  Send  SI  by  registered  let- 
ter for  remedy  by  mail.  C.Heilers,Box  36,Philothea,0. 


NEWTON'S  HEAVE,  COUGH 
and  DISTEMPER  CURE. 


'BEATHr'HEJUfESr^"  Bf  £im£. 
Positively  Cures  HEAVES.  COUGHS.  COLDS, 
DISTEMPER.  Indigestion,  Skin  Eruptions, 
(Worm  Expeller),  and  a  grand  conditioner. 
Used  for  years  by  Doctors  J.  V.  Newton  and  O.  J. 
Carter,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Toledo.  O.  Price  SI  .OO 
per  package  by  dealers  or  forwarded  direct.  Send  6 
cents  in  stamps  for  "The  Roadster,"  fastest  records, 
stable  hints,  4c.  t&~  Try  Marshall's  Hoof  Cure. 
The  NEWTON  HORSE  REMEDY  C0.146Summlt  St.  Toledo.  0- 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jvste  1,  1893. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  OLD  LOVE. 

There  are  no  days  like  the  good  old  days, 

The  days  when  we  were  youthful ! 
When  humankind  were  pure  of  mind, 

And  speech  and  deeds  were  truthful ; 
Before  a  love  for  sordid  gold 

Became  man's  ruling  passion, 
And  before  each  dame  and  maid  became 

Slave  to  the  tyrant,  fashion  ! 

There  are  no  boys  like  the  good  old  boys. 

When  we  were  boys  together  ! 
When  the  grass  was  sweet  to  the  brown,  bare  feet 

That  dimpled  the  laughing  heather  ; 
When  the  pewee  sang  to  the  summer  dawn. 

To  the  bee  iu  the  billowy  clover  ; 
Or  down  by  the  mill  the  whippoorwill 

Echoed  his  night  song  over. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  good  old  love. 

The  love  that  mother  gave  us ! 
We  are  old,  old  men,  and  yet  we  pine  again 

For  that  precious  grace— God  save  us ! 
So  we  dream  and  d?eam  of  the  good  old  times, 

And  our  hearts  grow  tenderer,  fonder, 
As  those  dear  old  dreams  bring  soothing  gleams 

Of  heaven  away  off  yonder." 

— Eugene  Field. 


AND  THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOVE. 

Chapter  I. 

ill  up  the  box  with  wood," 
Baid  Maria  Stebbins,  as  the 
"hired  man"  came  into  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  pre- 
paring dinner. 

Without  replying  the 
youth  turned  slowly  about 
and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  but  soon  returned  carry- 
ing an  astonishing  amount  of 
stove  wood  on  his  left  arm, 
which  he  carefully  deposited, 
stick  by  stick,  in  a  capacious  wood-box,  which 
stood  near  the  stove  and  was  painted  lead 
color,  in  keeping  with  the  other  wood  finish 
of  the  room.  This  operation  he  mechanically 
repeated  until  interrupted  by  the  mistress, 
who  said  sharply: 

"Henry,  don't  you  pile  a  stick  of  that  wood 
against  the  wall.  Haven't  you  learned  that 
yet?" 

As  the  undemonstrative  youth  returned 
from  carrying  a  few  sticks  back  to  the  wood- 
house,  she  said  rather  more  apologetically 
than  was  her  wont :  > 

"I  declare,  if  things  haven't  dragged  here  to- 
day until  I  am  clean  upset.  And  it's  no  won- 
der with  running  to  look  for  father  half  the 
time." 

While  saying  this  she  turned  over  a  spare- 
rib  roast  in  the  oven,  and,  fork  in  hand,  went 
to  the  south  window  and  peered  through  a 
small  space  near  the  top  of  a  pane  that  was  not 
covered  with  frost,  and  said : 

"I  do  wish  father  wasn't  so  set  about  going 
to  the  village  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  There 
hasn't  been  another  sleigh  past  here  to-day, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  roads  were 
drifted  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  get  home,"  and 
she  almost  pressed  her  nose  against  the  win- 
dow in  her  efforts  to  see  through  the  blinding 
storm  of  wind  and  snow  that  was  raging. 

"Oh,  he'll  get  through  all  right,"  said  the 
"hired  man,"  speaking  for  the  first  time,  but 
with  very  little  interest  and  no  anxiety.  "Old 
Prince  is  a  beater  to  wade  through  snow-drifts." 

"I  do  believe  he  is  coming  now,"  said  the 
daughter,  not  heeding  his  compliment  to  a 
favorite  old  horse.  "Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  him," 
she  added.  "Git  your  things  on,  Henry,  and 
hurry  right  out,  for  you  may  have  to  help  him 
up  the  lane,  and  dinner  is  half  spoiled  with 
waiting  now." 

The  young  man  did  as  she  bade  him,  as  far  as 
putting  on  his  coat,  cap  and  mittens,  but  no 
one  could  have  possibly  called  his  motions 
hurried.  However,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Miss 
Stebbins  really  meant  that  he  should  hurry, 
but  she  had  a  way  of  adding  that  injunction 
when  speaking  to  any  one  but  her  father. 

There  certainly  was  no  necessity  of  his  doing 
so,  for  nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before 
"Prince"  succeeded  In  climbing  the  long  hill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  farm-house, 
and  wading  through  the  lane  that  lead  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Stebbins  was  soon  heard  stamping 
throrgh  the  wood-house,  and  as  his  footsteps 
seemed  to  halt,  Maria  opened  the  kitchen  door 
and  saw  him  standing  before  it  sweeping  the 
snow  from  his  boots  and  pants,  the  latter 
showing  plainly  that  the  horse  had  not  done 
all  the  wading. 

"Well,  you  have  got  here,  have  you?  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  for  more  than  two  hours." 
She  did  not  say  that  she  was  glad  or  had  been 
anxious  about  him.  Indeed,  that  would  have 
been  showing  more  feeling  than  either  father 
or  daughter  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
toward  each  other. 

Mr.  Stebbins  no  doubt  heard  what  she  said, 
though  he  neither  looked  up  nor  replied.  After 
hanging  up  the  broom  he  came  Into  the 
kitchen,  and  removing  his  long,  knit  scarf,  cap 
and  overcoat,  he  vigorously  shook  out  the 
snow  and  hung  them  on  a  post  that  projected 
into  one  corner  of  the  room.  Then  taking  a 
pair  of  fringed  mittens  from  his  overcoat 
pocket  he  deliberately  pinned  them  together 
at  the  Wrist,  and  after  hanging  them  up,  stood 
by  the  fire  with  his  hands  extended  over  It  to 
warm. 

Maria  meantime  was  placing  the  dinner  on 


the  table,  and  when  she  had  finished,  said  in 
her  hurried,  determined  way: 

"Come,  father,  sit  down;  everything  is  about 
spoiled  now." 

He  silent  ly  did  as  she  bade  him.  Indeed,  the 
entire  meal  was  eaten  in  silence,  for  Maria 
had  quickly  discerned  that  something  of  more 
consequence  than  a  four-mile  drive  in  a  north- 
east snow-storm  was  troubling  her  father,  and 
she  was  too  wise  to  risk  his  anger  by  made 
conversation. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meal  Henry  ventured 
to  say,  "You  forgot  to  git  that  crank  for  the 
straw-cutter,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Stebbins?" 

"No,  but  I  had  no  time  to  bother  with  it. 
You  can  get  down  the  longest  flail  and  thresh 
out  beans  what  time  you  have  this  afternoon," 
said  Mr.  Stebbins;  then  added  with  far  more 
interest,  "but  mind  that  you  stop  early  enough 
to  take  good  care  of  all  the  stock,  for  it's  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  cold  night,  and  I  shall  not 
go  out  again  to-day." 

Maria  was  already  engaged  in  cleariug  off 
the  table,  and  as  the  outer  door  closed,  her 
father,  unable  longer  to  control  his  feelings, 
astonished  her  by  saying  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  "Maria,  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
live  to  thank  God  that  your  mother  died.  But 
I  have  to-day,  and  you  will,  too,  when  you 
read  this  letter  and  know  how  we  are  dis- 
graced." 

As  the  daughter  sat  down  the  dishes  she  had 
unconsciously  held  while  her  father  was  talk- 
ing, and  extended  her  hand  for  the  letter  he 
had  taken  from  an  inside  pocket,  a  pallor  over- 
spread her  face  as  she  recognized  the  well- 
known  chirography  of  her  brother  Richard, 
then  a  junior  at  Harvard.  There  was  little 
danger  of  her  fainting.  A  Stebbins  had  never 
been  guilty  of  suxh  weakness,  but  she  stepped 
back  in  a  very  uncertain  way  and  sat  down  on 
the  broad  lounge  before  reading  it. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1S69. 

My  Dear  Father:— Your  unjust  and  scath- 
ing letter  of  the  sixteenth  was  received  this 
morning,  and  I  am  more  pained  than  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  pretended  friend  has  acted  the 
spy  on  my  movements  and  precipitated  a 
confession  I  would  voluntarily  have  made  a 
few  weeks  later  when  I  came  home,  and  that 
you  had  so  little  sense  of  justice  and  con- 
fidence in  me  as  to  credit  his  libelous  accusa- 
tions, without  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
explain  or  defend  myself. 

As  to  your  accusations,  this  much  is  true.  I 
am  married,  and  have  been  for  nearly  three 
months,  to  Edith  Osborne,  a  girl  who  for  over 
a  year  was  an  opera  singer,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
"stage  actor."  Not  from  choice,  however,  but 
because  in  this  way  she  could  best  provide  for 
their  family,  which  had  been  reduced  from 
comfort  to  actual  want  by  the  business  failure 
and  subsequent  death  of  her  father. 

You  well  know  that  whatever  faults  I  have, 
deceitfulness  is  not  one  of  them,  and  this  step 
would  never  have  been  taken  with  any  degree 
of  secrecy  if  you  had  not  been  so  unreasonably 
angry  last  summer  because  I  refused  to  dis- 
grace myself  by  seeking  to  win  the  love  of 

Miss  C  from  any  such  mercenary  motives 

as  you  advanced.  To  be  sure,  I  then  had  no 
idea  of  marrying  until  after  I  had  finished  my 
studies  and  was  no  longer  dependent  on  you, 
but  I  went  home  fully  intending  to  tell  you 
of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Osborne.  - 

I  came  back  intending  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
your  dissappoiutment  and  anger  had  subsided ; 
but  when  I  found  Miss  Osborne  prostrated 
from  overwork  and  anxiety,  I  insisted  on  an 
immediate  marriage,  that  I  might  have  a  hus- 
band's right  to  relieve  her  of  care  and  other- 
wise aid  in  her  restoration  to  health. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Edith  would 
consent  to  this,  and  then  we  were  married,  not 
in  a  "sneaking,  run-away"  fashion,  but  in  Mrs. 
Osborne's  parlor,  by  a  well-known  minister, 
and  with  the  mother  as  a  witness. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  my  "disgraceful 
proceedings."  If  I  had  come  and  asked  your 
consent  it  would  not  have  been  given,  and  I 
certainly  should  have  disobeyed  you,  for 
though  I  have  hitherto  kept  my  will  in  sub- 
jection and  allowed  myself  to  be  controlled  by 
you,  in  a  matter  that  involves  the  happiness 
of  a  man's  life,  a  just  God  does  not  require  such 
a  sacrifice  from  a  child. 

If  none  of  my  "ancestors  ever  married  a 
disreputable  woman,"  neitherdid  one  of  them, 
not  even  you,  marry  a  more  devoted  daughter, 
and  a  purer,  nobler  woman  than  my  Edith; 
and  instead  of  feeling  any  regrets  at  the  steps 
I  have  taken,  I  am  proud  to  know  that  I  had 
courage  and  manliness  enough  left  to  risk 
your  anger.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  recognize  my 
wife  or  to  extend  me  any  assistance  other  than 
you  are  now  doing.  I  am  working  mornings 
and  evenings  and  have  secured  an  excellent 
position  for  the  summer  vacation.  This,  with 
the  little  sum  I  have  on  interest,  will  meet  our 
necessities  until  I  graduate. 

I  trust  that  both  you  and  Maria  are  in  usual 
health  and  will  soon  think  more  kindly  and 
justly  of  Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Stebbins. 

Twice  during  his  daughter's  perusal  of  the 
letter  Mr.  Stebbins  had  walked  the  floor  ex- 
citedly and  then  resumed  his  position  at  the 
window  as  though  the  warring  elements 
outside  were  more  in  accord  with  his  own 
tumultuous  feelings  than  any  more  peaceful 
conditions. 

Accustomed  all  her  life  to  the  stern,  tyran- 
nical ways  and  anger  of  her  father,  Maria 
Stebbins  trembled  with  fear  as  she  saw  the 
expression  of  his  colorless  face  and  the  terrible 
agitation  he  was  laboring  under.  Despite  her 
cold,  almost  forbidding  exterior  she  had  a 
warm  and  loyal  heart,  and  she  involuntarily 
clutched  the  letter  tightly  as  though  to  in 
some  way  shield  the  writer. 

To  know  the  worst,  however,  were  better 
than  suspense,  and  as  her  father  turned  and 
extended  his  hand  for  the  letter  she  asked 
with  a  harsh,  metallic  ring  in  her  voice: 

"Well,  what  can  you  do  about  it  now?" 

"What  can  I  do  about  it?"  fairly  roared  the 
father  as  he  again  paced  the  floor.  "I  can  do 
one  of  several  things  that  will  bring  the  young 
ingrate  to  his  senses.  I  can  bring  him  home 
and  forbid  his  ever  seeing  the  intriguing  hussy 
again.  1  can  put  him  on  board  a  'whaler'  or 
4  'man-of-war,'  and  a  few  years  of  hard  work 
will  take  this  love  nonsense  out  of  his  head. 
But  he  deserves  a  greater  punishment  than 
any  of  these,  and  I  shall  spurn  him,  shall  for- 


bid him  to  ever  set  his  foot  on  this  farm  and 
shall  disinherit  him.  He  can  take  his  dis- 
reputable jade  and  take  care  of  her;  not  a  dol- 
lar of  my  hard  earnings  shall  ever  go  toward 
it.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  can't  get  along  with- 
out him,  but  I  will  show  him  whether  I  can 
or  not.  I  am  just  as  strong  as  I  was  at 
forty.  My  father  lived  to  be  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  I 
shouldn't,  and  I  shall  seethe  saucy,  ungrateful 
rascal  whining  to  be  forgiven  long  before  that." 

Breathless  with  excitement  and  anger  the 
father  paused,  and  Maria,  hoping  to  pacify 
him,  said : 

"But,  father,  perhaps  she — "  but  her  father 
stepped  in  front  of  her,  and  shaking  his  fist, 
said  vehemently : 

"Now  look  here,  Maria,  not  a  word  of  your 
confounded  woman's  nonsense.  When  I  want 
any  of  your  advice  I  will  ask  for  it.  You  are 
more  to  blame  than  he  is  for  his  actions.  He 
never  would  have  been  half  as  independent 
or  half  so  self-willed  if  you  had  not  always 
taken  his  part.  But  mind  what  I  say,  if  you 
ever  attempt  it  again  you  will  leave,  too,  for  I 
can  live  without  any  of  my  children.  You  are 
all  an  ungrateful  set.  There's  Margaret,  she 
got  married  and  went  off  just  as  she  might 
have  been  of  some  use  to  me,  and  paid  for  her 
bringing  up.  She  might  a  good  deal  better 
have  stayed  at  home  and  tried  to  convert  some 
of  the  heathens  in  her  own  family.  Rebecca 
was  a  saucy,  head-strong  piece,  but  such  girls 
often  make  the  smartest  kind  of  women,  and 
I  guess  she  has,  for  Jake  Wells  told  me  to-day 
that  Silas  Edmunds'  folks  visited  her  when 
they  went  West  last  month,  and  they  said 
they  lived  in  good  shape  and  were  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

Maria  seemed  to  listen,  but  her  thoughts 
were  all  of  Richard,  and  as  her  father's  anger 
toward  him  had  apparently  found  vent  in 
condemning  his  other  children,  she  ventured 
to  say : 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  Richard 
ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  girl,  for 
he  was  always  so  particular  about  what  com- 
pany he  kept." 

"Of  course  you  can't  'understand'  it.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  human  nature, 
anyway,  or  else  Richard  could  not  have  made 
you  believe  that  he  was  a  saint.  His  trifling 

with  Miss  C        would  have  shown  what  he 

was  to  any  man,  but  there's  no  logic  in  women 
anyway,  and  precious  little  sense  when  once 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  like  a  man. 
And  for  that  part  there  is  no  more  in  Richard 
than  you.  This  whole  disgraceful  scrape  comes 
from  that  wishy-washy  Fairchild's  indecision 
of  his.  I  warned  him  again  and  again  about 
theaters;  he  knew  well  enough  that  they  are 
regular  hotbeds  of  corruption  and  immorality, 
but  when  some  of  those  fast  fellows  coaxed 
him  to  go  he  wasn't  man  enough  so  refuse." 

"But,  father,  1  don't  think—" 

"Don't  you  dare  attempt  to  defend  that 
young  scamp. again  before  me,  or  write  to  him, 
either,"  said  the  father,  with  angry  gestures. 

"I  will  answer  that  letter  to-night,  and  you 
get  up  to-morrow  morning  and  pack  up  every 
dud  that  belongs  to  him.  I  will  pay  him  for 
his  colt  and  steers  (though  he  couldn't  hold 
them  if  I  wasn't  man  enough  to  do  it)  and  we 
will  wash  our  hands  of  him." 

Then  taking  a  newspaper  from  his  overcoat 
pocket  the  father  sat  down,  and  placing  his 
feet  on  the  stove-hearth  read  with  well-feigned 
interest,  and  Maria  went  slowly  about  the 
work. 

After  an  early  supper  Maria  lighted  two 
kerosene  lamps,  placed  one  upon  a  secretary 
that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  the 
other  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Stebbins  sat  down 
at  the  former  and  began  writing,  while  Maria 
knit  and  the  "hired  man"  read  by  the  other. 
Nothing  was  said  during  the  entire  evening, 
not  even  when  the  father  and  daughter  were 
left  alone.  The  latter  at  length  put  up  her 
knitting  and  went  about  doing  a  few  last 
household  duties  iu  a  nervous,  scared  manner, 
as  though  in  fear  of  again  arousing  her  father's 
anger,  and  when  they  were  completed  went 
silently  to  bed,  leaving  her  father  still  writing. 

Indeed,  he  wrote  sheet  after  sheet  and  long 
into  the  night  before  the  letter  was  completed, 
placed  in  a  legal  envelope  and  locked  inside 
.the  secretary.  Of  the  contents  of  that  letter  it 
were  better  that  the  reader  remain  in  igno- 
rance. For  us  to  divulge  them  would  only  be 
to  weaken  their  faith  in  human,  or  at  least 
in  father  natures. 

Little  sleep  came  to  Maria.  She  believed 
not  less  firmly  than  her  father  that  the  theater 
represents  all  that  Is  immoral  and  degrading 
in  life.  That  no  girl  could  possibly  be  an  act- 
ress and  retain  her  modesty  and  virtue.  To 
have  learned  to  love  such  a  character  Richard 
himself  must  have  been  false  to  all  her  teach- 
ings and  sunk  to  an  almost  hopeless  state  of 
immorality  or  else  have  been  completely  infat- 
uated by  the  wiles  of  adeslgning,  unscrupulous 
gi  rl. 

It  was  not,  then,  that  she  questioned  her 
duty  in  the  matter.  Her  conscience  approved 
of  her  father's  stern  commands,  but  tlJe 
thought  of  life  without  the  brother  who  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  others,  made  this  conflict 
between  love  and  duty  the  hardest  struggle  of 
a  life  that  had  already  endured  many. 

Next  day  she  did  as  her  lather  had  com- 
manded, and  after  this,  save  for  an  added  cold- 
ness and  sternness  between  father  and 
daughter,  life  went  on  as  usual. 

One  morniug  soon  after  the  above  incident, 
as  Mr.  Stebbins  went  out  lo  get  their  mall 
which  a  neighbor  had  kindly  brought  "along," 
Maria  saw  him  glance  quickly  at  a  letter  and 


slip  it  into  one  of  his  pockets.  Coming  into 
the  house,  he  laid  another  letter  and  some 
papers  on  the  table,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat 
and  went  to  the  barn,  where  he  remained  until 
called  to  dinner  nearly  two  hours  later,  read- 
ing and  rereading  the  following  reply  to  his 
letter: 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1869. 
Mr.  John  R.  Stebbins:  Dear  Sir: — I  have 
long  known  that  many  of  your  pretended  vir- 
tues were  but  mockery,  yet  I  did  not  think  you 
would  violate  your  promise  to  my  dying 
mother  and  refuse  to  allow  me  to  complete  my 
college  course.  However,  be  it  as  you  say.  No 
Fairchild  was  ever  yet  known  to  starve  or 
steal  and  I  shall  succeed  in  providing  for  my 
family.  My  greatest  regret  is  that  I  did  no"t 
study  medicine  instead  of  conceding  to  your 
wishes. 

The  check  you  sent  me  for  "Fair  Boy  and  the 
steers"  I  return.  They  surely  could  not  have 
depreciated  in  value  to  this  extent  since  you 
priced  them  last  summer,  and  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  send  me  one  fordouble  that  amount, 
notify  me,  and  I  will  authorize  some  one  else 
to  sell  them.  The  oil-painting  of  mother,  as 
you  and  Maria  both  know,  is  mine  and  should 
have  been  packed  and  sent  with  the  box  of 
clothing. 

It  certainly  is  rather  inconvenient,  but  no 
disgrace  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  dis- 
owned and  disinherited  by  you. 

Your  religious  harangue  and  the  curses  you 
called  down  on  me  amount  to  nothing.  Such 
beliefs  as  yours  are  a  disgrace  to  any  one's 
manhood,  for  your  God  is  as  selfish,  cruel  and 
relentless  as  yourself.  If  I  cannot  find  the 
God  that  my  mother  and  little  Emeline  be- 
lieved, I  want  none  of  yours. 

It  may  be  as  you  say  that  "for  once  Maria 
has  no  excuse  for  me"  and  ''thinks  no  better 
of  my  despicable,  sneaking  actions  than  you. 
do."  How  could  she  be  just  and  believe  your 
cast-iron,  merciless  creed  and  be  under  your 
complete  control,  as  she  is?  But  whether  she 
does  or  not  I  have  only  kind  and  grateful 
thoughts  of  her,  and  ever  shall  have,  for  if 
ever  a  sister  was  faithful  to  a  trust  and  to  her 
sense  of  duty,  she  has  been. 

When  the  two  matters  referred  to  above  have 
been  arranged,  I  wju  endeavor  to  comply 
with  your  command  and  "never  trouble  you 
further."  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Fairchild  Stebbins. 

It  needed  no  great  intuition  to  convince 
Maria  that  the  letter  her  father  endeavored  to 
conceal  was  from  Richard,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed when,  after  their  silent  dinner  had 
been  finished  and  Henry  ordered  to  "harness 
up  Prince,"  her  father  said  angrily: 

"Why  in  creation  didn't  you  obey  me  and 
send  that  painting  of  your  mother  the  other 
day?" 

"I  did  not  think  you  would  be  willing  to—" 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  explain,  for  her 
father  in  terrible  anger,  said : 

"Didn't  think  I  would  be  willing?  Have 
you  ever  known  me  to  lie  or  steal?  Well,  then, 
you  go  to  work  this  afternoon  and  fix  it  up. 
Henry  can  find  some  short  boards  in  the  shop 
and  make  a  box  for  you,  but  mind  now,  don't 
you  forget  to  tell  him  not  to  use  any  long 
boards,"  and  without  another  word  he  put  on 
his  overcoat,  cap  and  mittens,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  was  seen  driving  out  the  lane. 

Many  and  useless  were  Maria's  conjectures 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which,  had  she 
been  allowed  to  read,  would  have  strengthened 
her  faith  in  Richard  and  the  assurance  of  his 
continued  love  and  gratitude  would  have 
comforted  her  lonely  heart  through  many 
long  years.  But  giving  comfort  to  others 
never  entered  into  John  Stebbins'  calculations, 
unless  it  lay  along  the  line  of  his  own  per- 
sonal interests ;  as  this  letter  evidently  did  not, 
it  was  not  referred  to. 

Kathekise  B.  Johnson. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  REPORTER'S  ADVENTURE.  . 

Three  o'clock  iu  the  morning  is  an  uncanny 
hour  the  world  over,  except  at  police  head- 
quarters or  in  the  office  of  a  morning  news- 
paper, and  it  was  in  the  latterplace,  at  the  hour 
named,  that  four  or  five  reporters,  having  sent 
in  all  their  copy  and  listened  to  the  foreman 
swear  for  fifteen  minutes  because  he  had  two 
columns  of  space,  and  ten  columns  of  matter 
that  "must  go  in,"  sat  with  their  feet  on  the 
tables  and  their  chairbacks  knocking  the  plas- 
tering off,  talking  over  the  subject  that  is  just 
as  new  to-day  as  it  was  when  Adam  doffed  his 
beaver  and  said  "How  d'y'  do?"  to  Eve.  Every 
fellow  in  the  crowd  was  a  bachelor,  and  each 
one  was  informing  the  other  in  all  seriousness 
that  he  should  marry. 

"What  for?"  inquired  Claude  Brown  of 
Frank  Jones.  , 

"Because,"  replied  Frank,  "it's  the  only 
proper  way  to  live." 

"A  nice  husband  a  reporter  would  make," 
said  Claude  iu  rebuttal,  "coming  in  at  three 
o'clock  a.  sr.  and  leaving  home  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  twelve-o'clock  breakfast," 

"But  his  wife  would  always  kuow  where  he 
was,  and  if  she  didn't,  she'd  know  wherever 
he  was,  he  was  after  an  item  and  had  to  be  back 
at  the  office  on  time,"  remarked  Charlie  Smith. 

"Well,"  put  In  Claude,  "if  you  think  it's  such 
a  great  snap,  why  don't  you  get  married?" 

"Can't,"  said  Charlie,  very  positively. 

"Why  not?" 

"Thunderation,  man,  how's  a  fellow  to  buy 
a  whole  steamboat  when  he  hasn't  money 
enough  to  buy  a  splinter  off  a  stage  plank? 
How's  a  man  to  buy  a  house  and  lot  when 
he  can't  buy  a  shovelful  of  dirt?  How's  a 
man—" 

"That's  it,"  interrupted  Claude,  "how's  a 
man  to  do  anything  if  he  doesn't  do  it? 
What's  the  matter  with  marrying  a  rich  girl?" 

"Where's  the  girl?"  queried  Charlie. 

"Plenty  of  them.  Girls  with  money  always 
need  a  disbursing  agent,  and  they  will  trust  a 
husband  when  they  won't  trust  an  elder  in  the 
church.  Besides,  what's  the  good  of  her  money 
if  the  girl  has  her  heart  set  on  a  husband  and 
can't  get  him  ?" 
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Women  with  long,  thick  hair  find  it  difficult  to  keep  it  in  proper 
order  without  too  frequent  washing,  which  renders  it  dry  and  harsh. 
The  following  method  is  effectual  and  need  only  be  repeated  once 
in  two  months,  if  the  hair  is  well  brushed  each  night. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  sufficiently  to  break  it,  rub  this  well 
into  the  scalp.  "Wash  it  off  thoroughly  with  Ivory  Soap  and  warm 
water,  rinse  off  the  soap  and  when  the  hair  is  dry  it  will  be  found 
soft  and  glossy.  Ordinary  soaps  are  too  strong,  use  only  the  Ivory 
Soap. 

G.  16.  Copyright  1893,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


Smith  argued  awhile  against  matrimony, 
and  at  half-past  three  started  for  home.  He 
was  thinking  the  conversation  over,  and  as  he 
trudged  along  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  bach- 
elor was  not  only  a  knot  on  a  log,  but  he  was 
a  very  lonesome  knot. 

His  way  led  him  through  the  aristocratic 
•portion  of  the  city,  and  as  he  passed  a  fine 
house,  his  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  pecu- 
liar click  of  a  turning  lock  and  the  matri- 
monial line  of  thought  was  knocked  all  awry 
by  the  reportorial  instinct,  and  he  saw,  instead 
of  a  blushing,  blooming  Mrs.  Smith,  a  burglar 
cracking  a  millionaire's  dining-room  and 
making  off  with  his  silver.  He  thought  of  the 
beautiful  scoop  he  was  going  to  have  on  the 
other  fellows,  and  slipping  into  the  shadow,  he 
waited  and  listened.  Click  went  the  lock 
again,  as  if  the  burglar  was  nervous  and  was 
more  anxious  to  open  the  door  than  he  was  to 
preserve  the  ordinary  burglarious  quiet.  The 
reporter  scrutinized  the  door  closely  and  dis- 
covered that  the  robber  was  noton  the  outside, 
but  was  evidently  within  and  was  working  his 
way  out,  and  he  felt  a  thud  of  excitement  at 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  capture  his  man 
with  the  boodle  on  his  person.  He  slipped  his 
revolver  out  of  his  pocket,  trained  it  on  the 
door  and  an  instant  afterward  the  door  swung 
open  and  Charlie  was  ready  to  cry  "throw  up 
your  hands,"  when  instead  of  a  burglar,  a 
ghost  came  out. 

"It  can't  be  a  ghost,"  he  whispered  in  an 
assuring  tone  to  himself,  ;'for  ghosts  don't  un- 
lock doors.  They  just  come  right  through 
them.  But  if  it  isn't  a  ghost,  what  the  deuce 
is  it?" 

He  hadn't  long  to  wait,  for  whoever  or  what- 
ever it  was  came  out  into  the1  vestibule  and 
down  the  steps  slowly,  as  if  uncertain  of  its 
movements,  and  when  about  half  way  to  the 
pavement,  stopped. 

"By  garry,"  said  the  reporter,  "it's  a  woman, 
and  she's  got  on  a  nightgown.  I'll  have  to  see 
about  this,"  and  with  his  revolver  ready  in 
case  of  accident,  he  stepped  out  of  the  shadow 
and  spoke  to  the  ghostly  walker. 

"Good-evening,"  he  said,  nervously.  "No, 
excuse  me,  I  mean*  good-morning.  If  you're 
going  to  market,  maybe  you'd  better  go  back 
and  put  on  an  ulster." 

Ordinarily  Charlie  would  have  been  more 
gallant,  but  this  was  anything  but  an  ordinary 
affair,  and  he  didn't  require  newspaper  in- 
stinct to  tell  him  so. 

The  sheeted  figure  made  no  reply,  but  moved 
again  and  came  toward  him.  The  cold  chills 
ctiased  each  other  down  his  back  and  he  looked 
for  a  policeman,  with  the  usual  result. 

"Stand  back,"  he  said,  "this  pistol  ain't 
loaded,  but  it  might  go  off." 

But  on  it  came,  and  Charlie  found  that  his 
legs  wouldn't  move  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do 
to  make  them. 

One  step  more  and  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
his  strange  discovery,  and  Charlie  saw  that  it 
was  not  only  a  woman,  but  a  young  and  hand- 
some one,  and  he  began  to  feel  better. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  the  night 
air  is  cool  and  you  appear  to  be  dressed  rather 
lightly.  Can  I  render  you  any  assistance?  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  house  that  has  frightened 
you?" 

Still  no  answer,  and  Charlie,  emboldened  by 
his  own  words,  stepped  to  the  young  woman's 
side  and  gently  took  her  by  the  arm. 

She  turned'  her  face  to  him,  and  then  the 
mystery  was  solved. 

"Another  Amina,"  he  said.  "La  Sonnam- 
bula'  offthe  stage,  with  a  reporter  as  first  tenor 
and  leading  man.   Well,  this  is  a  go! 

"I've  got  to  take  her  in  the  house,  anyhow, 
that's  plain,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  gently 
led  the  willing  walker  back  up  to  the  door  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  rang  it  with  a  forty-horse 
power  draft. 

The  next  minute  the  beautiful  sleep-walker 
was  no  longer  asleep,  but  wide  awake,  and 
Charlie  had  a  very  plump  young  woman  in  his 
arms  in  a  dead  faint,  and  he  made  a  dash  with 
his  burden  into  the  hall,  only  to  meet  a 
healthy  young  man  in  even  less  dishabille. 

"What's  this?"  he  shouted,  making  a  grab  at 
Charlie's  throat. 

"Shut  the  door,  you  idiot,"  gurgled  Charlie, 
dropping  the  girl  on  the  floor  and  almost  put- 
ting his  foot  on  her,  after  the  manner  of  sic 
semper  tyrannis. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  again  shouted  the 
young  man,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family 
came  tumbling  down-stairs,  none  of  them  fixed 
to  see  company. 

"Let  go  of  me  and  shut  that  door,  and  I'll  tell 
you,"  wheezed  Charlie.  "You  don't  want  to 
raise  the  neighborhood  and  bring  the  patrol- 
wagon,  do  you?" 

Some  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  by 
this  time  had  rescued  the  reporter  and  shut 
the  door,  and  while  the  mother  and  servants 
carried  the  unconscious  girl  up-stairs,  Charlie 
told  the  father  and  son  how  he  had  met  the 
young  lady  and  what  the  trouble  was.  Both 
men  knew  him  by  sight,  and  had  met  him  on 
'Change  and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  explain  the  situation. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  reporter  was  at  home, 
in  bed  and  dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  pretty 
girls  and  all  sorts  of  romantic  things. 

When  he  reached  the  office  next  day  a  note 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  call 
that  evening  on  the  mother  of  the  young  lady. 

He  called,  of  course.  He  saw  the  mother;  he 
law  the  daughter,  blushing  and  beautiful,  and 
now  if  Charlie  is  a  bachelor  much  longer  t  here 
will  be  a  breach  of  promise  suit  or  some  other 
great  calamity,  for  Charlie's  mind  is  made  up. 
—  Ti".  J.  L.,  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


LETTER-WRITING. 

Letter-writing  seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  Letters 
of  to-day  are  of  a  far  different  kind  from  those 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Those  which  we  get  are, 
for  the  most  Ipart,  brief  and  hasty  epistles, 
dispatched  without  either  thought  or  leisure, 
and  having,  instead  of  the  tranquil  literary 
style,  the  crisp,  curt  manner  of  the  telegram. 
They  come  to  you  as  if  they  had  traveled  fast 
and  were  out  of  breath.  They  deal  not  with 
public  questions,  or  with  any  theme  which 
causes  them  to  be  retained  and  cherished. 
They  lack  flavor  and  perspective,  and  they 
could  not  be  turned  to  literary  use.  They 
execute  a  few  commands,  or  record  barely,  and 
without  lightness  or  touch,  a  few  cold  events. 
Few  are  they  which  one  cares  to  save.  There 
is  a  philosophy  which  can  account  for  this 
difference,  and  which  one  need  not  go  far  to 
find. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  arrival  of  a  letter  was 
no  small  event.  It  bridged  over  a  broad  inter- 
val, and  nothing  had  stepped  in  between  to 
make  the  matter  communicated  stale.  If  war 
was  abroad  in  the  land,  or  the  world,  if  there 
was  a  change  of  administration  at  hand,  if 
some  epidemic  raged,  if  blight  or  mildew  had 
come  to  destroy  the  crops,  there  was  then  no 
ubiquitous-reporter  around  to  put  all  together 
and  shower  it  in  a  myriad  sheets  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet  and  from  town  to  town.  The 
human  mind  is  fairly  crammed  already  by 
the  morning  and  evening  journals,  while  the 
numerous  alert  weeklies  and  magazines  go 
like  gleaners  in  the  rear,  and  reiterate  and 
expand  the  matter  which  has  preceded  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  a  letter  of  the  old-time  sort  to  occupy. 
The  printing-press,  in  fact,  with  its  close 
allies,  the  railway  and  telegraph,  have  left  the 
gossipy  goose-quill  to  be  stranded  as  a  curious 
wreck  of  the  past. 

That  the  old-fashioned  letter  was  a  different 
species  is  discerned  by  the  care  and  deliber- 
ation which  attended  the  writing  of  it.  In 
some  instances,  letters  were  written  and  then 
added  to  from  day  to  day  until  the  post-driver, 
who,  perhaps,  made  only  a  hebdomadal  trip, 
should  come  along,  or  until  a  friend  who  was 
to  travel  whither  it  was  to  go  had  found  it 
convenient  to  make  his  departure.  Cowper, 
whose  charming  letters  are  among  the  best 
which  English  literature  affords,  and  which 
have  never  until  lately  been  all  collected  to- 
gether, left  one  of  his  on  a  window-sill  at 
Olney  for  several  days,  until  the  means  should 
be  at  hand  for  dispatching  it.  But  when  it 
arrived  at  its  destination,  it  was  as  well  worth 
reading  as  one  of  his  poems  would  be. 

When  the  old-fashioned  letter  was  finished, 
it  was  a  work  of  art  to  fold  it  in  proper  shape, 
and  the  sealing  of  it  with  wax  (for  envelopes 
were  not  known)  was  also  a  sufficiently  stately 
proceeding.  These  ceremonies  implied,  or 
testified  to,  the  importance  of  the  documents 
so  honored,  and  gave  it  an  air  of  rank  and 
respectability  which  we  reserve  nowadays  al- 
most exclusively  for  papers  of  legal  import.— 
Domestic  Monthly. 


A  COLORED  MAN'S  CAREER. 

Frederick  Douglass,  ex-minister  to  Hayti, 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  owner  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Villa,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable and  beautiful  estates  in  Talbot  county, 
Maryland.  Mr.  Douglass  is  a  native  of  Talbot 
county,  where  he  was  born  a  slave.  In  ad- 
dressing an  audience  at  the  colored  school  at 
Easton,  Md.,  recently,  Mr.  Douglass  said : 

"I  once  knew  a  little  colored  boy  whose 
mother  and  father  died  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old.  He  was  a  slave,  and  had  no  one  to 
care  for  him.  He  slept  on  a  dirt  floor  in  a 
hovel,  and  in  cold  weather  would  crawl  into 
a  meal-bag  head  foremost  and  leave  his  feet  in 
the  ashes  to  keep  them  warm. 

"That  boy  did  not  'wear  pants  like  you  do, 
but  a  tow  linen  shirt.  Schools  were  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  learned  to  spell  from  an  old 
Webster's  spelling-book,  and  to  read  and 
write  from  posters  on  cellar  and  barn  doors, 
while  boys  and  men  would  help  him.  He 
would  then  preach  and  speak,  and  soon  be- 
came well  known.  He  became  presidential 
elector,  United  States  marshal,  United  States 
recorder,  United  States  diplomat,  and  accumu- 
lated some  wealth.  He  wore  broadcloth,  and 
didn't  have  to  dive  to  divide  crumbs  with  the 
dogs  under  the  table.  That  boy  was  Frederick 
Douglass. 

"What  was  possible  for  me  is  possible  for 
you.  Don't  think  because  you  are  colored 
you  can't  accomplish  anything.  Strive  earn- 
estly to  add  to  your  knowledge.  So  long  as 
you  remain  in  ignorance,  so  long  will  you  fail 
to  command  the  respect  of  your  fellow-men." 


THE  BED  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  Irish  coast 
the  ocean  bed  deepens  very  gradually;  in  fact, 
for  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  the 
gradient  is  but  six  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the 
next  twenty  miles,  however,  the  fall  is  over 
nine  thousand  feet,  and  so  precipitous  is  the 
sudden  descent  that  in  many  places  depths  of 
twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  fathoms 
are  encountered  in  very  close  proximity  to 
the  one-hundred-fathom  line.  With  the  depth 
of  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  fathoms 
the  sea  bed  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  be- 
comes a  slightly  undulating  plain,  whose 
gradients  are  so  light  that  they  show  but  little 
alteration  of  depth  for  twelve  hundred  miles. 
The  extraordinary  flatness  of  these  submarine 
prairies  renders  the  familiar  simile  of  the 
basin  rather  inappropriate.  The  hollow  of  the 


Atlantic  is  not  strictly  a  basin,  whose  depth 
increases  regularly  toward  the  center;  it  is 
rather  a  saucer  or  dish  like  one,  so  even  is  the 
contour  of  its  bed. 

The  greatest  depth  in  the  Atlantic  has  been 
found  some  hundred  miles  to  the  northward 
of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  soundings 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  fathoms  were  obtained.  The  seas  around 
Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Atlantic  hollow.  They  are 
rather  a  part  of  the  platform  banks  of  the 
European  continent  which  the  ocean  has 
overflowed.  An  elevation  of  the  sea  bed  one 
hundred  fathoms  would  suffice  to  lay  bare 
the  greatest  part  of  the  North  sea,  and  join 
England  to  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France.  A  deep  channel  of  water  would  run 
down  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  with 
this  the  majority  of  the  fiords  would  be  con- 
nected. A  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Biscay 
would  disappear,  but  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
but  little  removed  from  the  Atlantic  depres- 
sion. The  one-hundred-fathom  line  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  west  coast,  and 
soundings  of  one  thousand  fathoms  can  be 
made  within  twenty  miles  of  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  much  greater  depths  have  been 
sounded  at  distances  but  little  greater  than 
this  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula. — Nautical  Magazine. 


THE  CONQUESTS  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

Surely  I  have  established  my  thesis  that 
dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  Chem- 
istry, like  a  thrifty  housewife,  economizes 
every  scrap.  The  horseshoe  nails  dropped  in 
the  streets  are  carefully  collected,  and  reap- 
pear as  swords  and  guns.  The  main  ingredi- 
ent of  the  ink  with  which  I  now  write  was 
probably  once  the  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer- 
barrel.  The  chippings  of  the  traveling  tinker 
are  mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  the  worst  kinds  of  woolen  rags,  and  these 
are  worked  up  into  an  exquisite  blue  dye, 
which  graces  the  dress  of  courtly  dames.  The 
dregs  of  port  wine,  carefully  decanted  by  the 
toper,  are  taken  in  the  morning  as  seidlitz- 
powder  to  remove  the  effect  of  the  debauch. 
The  offal  of  the  streets  and  the  wastings  of 
coal-gas  reappear  carefully  preserved  in  the 
lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used  by  her  to 
flavor  blanc  manges  for  her  friends. 

All  thrift  of  material  is  an  imitation  of  the 
economy  of  nature,  which  allows  no  waste. 
Everything  has  its  destined  place  in  the 
process  of  the  universe,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  blade  of  grass  or  even  a  microbe  too  much, 
if  we  possessed  the  knowledge  to  apply  them 
to~their  fitting  purposes. — North  American 
Review.  _   

YAWNING. 

It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  those  who 
would  rather  mortify  the  flesh  than  be  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  polite  society,  that 
yawning  can  be  indulged  in  under  certain 
conditions,  not  only  without  compunction, 
but  with  real  benefit. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Naegeli  says 
that  it  acts  like  massage,  and  is  the  most  nat- 
ural gymnastics  of  the  lungs  imaginable.  He 
therefore  advises  people  to  occasionally  hold  in 


abeyance  their  conventional  prejudice,  and  if 
they  cannot  indulge  every  morning  in  what  he 
considers  the  luxury  of  yawning,  they  are  to 
do  it  as  often  as  possible,  and  all  the  muscles  of 
respiration  will  be  benefited  by  the  stretching, 
and  many  chronic  lung  troubles  may  thus  be 
prevented.  The  patient  who  is  troubled  with 
excess  of  wax  in  the  ear,  accompanied  with 
pain,  should  yawn  often  and  deeply.  The  pain 
will  soon  disappear.  In  cases  of  nasal  catarrh, 
inflammation  of  the  palate,  sore  throat  and 
earache,  Dr.  Naegeli  orders  the  patient  as 
often  as  possible  during  each  day  to  yawn 
from  six  to  seven  times  successively,  and  im- 
mediately to  swallow.  The  result  n-ill  be 
surprising;  but  it  can  be  easily  understood 
upon  the  theory  that  yawning  is  nature's 
massage  for  certain  organs. 


MOTH  PREVENTIVE. 

In  this  age  of  fearful  moth-preventive  smells, 
it  is  worth  while  to  know  that  moths  will 
never  go  where  there  are  lavender-bags.  Even 
where  they  have  begun  their  ravages  in  furs 
or  feathers,  a  lavish  sprinkling  of  the  articles 
with  good  lavender-water  will  prevent  further 
damage.  No  one  can  ask  for  a  purer  or 
pleasanter  odor  about  garments.  A  SHoeral 
distribution  of  lavender  sachets  in  closets, 
drawers  and  trunks  will  give  you  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  sweeter  your  belongings  with 
the  weapon  which  drives  away  their  depre- 
dators. "Put  a  lavender  sachet  in  your  piano 
if  5-ou  fear  moths  will  ravage  the  felt. 

Another  infallible  remedy  is  compounded 
of  the  following  sweet-smelling  things:  Lav- 
ender, thyme,  rose,  cedar  shavings,  powdered 
sassafras,  cassia  and  lignea  in  about  equal 
quantities,  with  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  roses 
thrown  upon  the  whole. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

However  desirable  a  good  physical  condi- 
tion, together  with  a  good  family  record,  may 
be  in  an  insurance  sense,  unless  you  add  to 
that  a  well-balanced  mind  and  good  habits, 
you  do  not  have  a  first-class  risk. 

No  matter  how  perfect  the  family  history  or 
how  sound  the  physical  condition,  unless  a 
man  has  good  habits  he  will  not  prove  to  be  a 
good  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
applicant  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health,  but  has  a  good  family  record,  if  that 
man  is  of  temperate  habits,  is  not  guilty  of 
many  excesses  of  any  kind,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  take  care  of  his  health  and  give  his  system 
a  chance  to  recuperate  from  any  lost  energy 
from  overwork  or  any  accidental  exposure,  or 
error  in  diet,  that  man,  as  a  rule,  is  a  better 
risk  than  the  man  of  remarkable  vigor,  but 
inclined  to  dissipation.— The  Guardian. 


"DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  OR  SMOKE 
YOUR  LIFE  AWAY" 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  just  received,  which 
tells  all  about  NO-TO-BAC,  the  wonderful, 
harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure.  Sold 
at  drug  stores.  NO-TO-BAC  costs  but  a  trifle, 
and  man  who  wants  to  quit  and  can't,  had 
better  send  for  it  to-day;  mailed  free. 
Address  THE  STERLING  REMEDY  CO., 

Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind. 
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(Sux  household. 


BEYOND. 

It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me 

Across  to  that  strange  country,  the  beyond; 
And  yet  not  strange — for  it  has  grown  to  be 

The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  so  fond ; 
They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear, 
As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  countries 
near. 

So  close  it  lies,  that,  when  1113-  sight  is  clear, 
I  think  I  see  the  gleaming  strand; 

I  know  I  feel  that  those  who've  gone  from  here 
Come  near  enough  to  touch  my  hand. 

I  often  think,  but  for  our  veiled  eyes, 

We  should  find  heaven  right  'round  about  us 
lies. 

I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread 
When  from  this  dear  earth  1  shall  journey 
out 

To  that  still  dearer  country  of  the  dead, 

And  join  the  lost  ones  so  long  dreamed  about. 
I  love  this  world ;  yet  shall  I  love  to  go 
And  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me,  I  know. 

•I  never  stand  about  a  bier  aud  see 

The  seal  of  death  set  on  some  well-loved  face, 
But  that  1  think,  "One  more  to  welcome  me 

When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 
Between  this  land  and  that  one  over  there, 
One  more  to  .make  the  strange  beyond  seem 
fair." 

And  so  to  me  there  is  no  sting  to  death, 
And  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victory ; 

It  is  but  crossing,  with  bated  breath 
And  white,  set  face,  a  little  strip  of  sea ; 

To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore, 

More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before. 

—Ella  Wheeler,  in  Christian  al  Work. 


A  RESCUED  WHEAT  CROP. 

go   another  minute! 


have   to   get  supper 


Girls, 
your- 


I CAN'T 
you'll 
selves." 
"Oh,  Aunt  Matilda!   For  all  those 
men?    How    can    we?    AVhy,  I 
don't  — " 

"Do  the  best  you  can,  and  ask  ine  when 
you  get  stuck.   I'll  swan  if  I  ain't  sick." 

Whatever  uncertainty  might  linger  about 
the  meaning  of  the  former  part  of  this 
declaration,  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  latter  part,  for  Aunt  Matilda's  white, 
sick  face  told  it  in  a  way  not  to  be  doubted. 
And  as  she  betook  herself  to  the  sitting- 
room  lounge,  her  nieces,  who  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  farm,  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation,  for  although,  on  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  previous  summer,  their  aunt  had 
instilled  a  little  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
culinary  art  into  ,theru,  they  had  grown 
rusty  over  what  at  best  had  never  been 
very  extensive  or  thorough  experience. 

"Why,  Jeanette,  what  shall  we  do?"  said 
Ethel  to  her  cousin,  who  was  a  year  older, 
and  of  course  ought  to  kuow  a  great  deal 
better  what  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

"We'll  do  the  best  we  know  how,  Ethel 
Morris,"  said  Jeanette,  boldly,  but  iu  a 
subdued  tone  she  added,  "but,  Ethel, 
threshers  are  awful  eaters.  Why,  Bess 
Loving  told  me  you  could  hardly  measure 
the  amount  they  consume.   But  I'll  go  and 


POWDER-PUFF. 


see  aunt,  for  they'll  be  here,  I  heard  uncle 
say,  at  six,  and  we  haven't  much  time  to 
lose,"  aud  away  Jeanette  flew  to  consult 
the  oracle.  She  soon  returned,  bearing  the 
good  news  that  the  supper  was  mostly 
prepared,  only  the  vegetables  must  be 
cooked  and  the  ham  fried,  and  when  this 
was  done  there  would  be  nothing  to  do 
but  "set  things  on." 
"Aunt  Matilda  says  we  must  set  the 


table  for  twenty,"  cried  Ethel,  who  had 
just  been  iu  to  see  her  aunt. 

"Well,  you  manage  that,"  called  Jeanette 
from  the  kitchen,  "aud  I'll  do  things  out 
here."  Then  the  stove-door  banged  and 
she  cried,  "Oh,  my  poor  ringer,  how  it 
burns." 

"You  ought  to  say,  'The  Dickens,  how  it 
burns,'  then  we'd  have  three  authors  for 
supper,"  said  Ethel,  who  was  preparing  the 
long  extention  table  for  the  formidable 
twenty. 

"This  hog  is  enough,"  retorted  Jeanette, 
as  she  turned  a  slice  of  ham  in  the  splut- 
tering skillet. 

"Say,  Jeanette,"  said  Ethel,  pausing  to 
take  breath  after  her  tug  with  the  extra 
boards,  "if  Aunt  Matilda  doesn't  get  better 
we  can't  go  to  that  picnic  to-morrow,  and 
you  know  we  promised  Bess  and  the 
Loving  boys  that  we'd  go  with  them." 

"It  would  be  too  bad,  but  of  course  we 
can't  go  and  leave  aunt. 

"No-o,"  said  Ethel  rather  faintly,  for  she 
had  planned  a  pleasant  afternoon,  "but  I 
must  have  some  roses  for  the  supper-table, 
picnic  or  not,"  she  added,  taking  the  shears 
from  their  nail  and  hastening  to  the  garden 
where  the  dear,  old-fashioned  flowers  grew 
in"  abundance. 

While  she  was  clipping  here  and  there 
her  uncle  came  along  the  path  from  the 
field  and  halted  a  minute  where  Ethel 
stood. 

"Why,  Uncle  Sam,  it  must  be  hot  iu  the 
field;  you  look  quite  tired  out." 

"I  be,  Ethel,  I  be,"  he  said,  as  he  mopped 
his  forehead  and  fanned  himself  with  his 
straw  hat.  "But 
I'm  worried 
worse  than  I  am 
tired.  I  must 
hunt  more 
hands  for  to- 
morrow, and 
the  land  knows 
where  they's  to 
be  found  iu  this 
scarce  time. 
Them  Loving 
boys  going  off 
on  that  picnic 
to-morrow,  along  with  you  girls,  has  set 
every  young  fellow  in  the  field  picnic 
crazy,  and  Jim  Lawson  says  he  reckons 
him  and  his  set  can  have  a  day  off  as  well 
as  the  Loving  boys,  so  they'll  be  a  setting 
off  this  very  night  a-hnnting  up  their 
gals,  and  my  wheat  will  be  a  Jonah  sure 
enough;  but  I  reckon  young  folks  has  to 
have  their  day.  But  what's  to  become  of 
that  wheat  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"Well,  uncle,  don't  you  worry,  Jeanette 
aud  I  will  stand  by  you ;  besides,  we  can't 
go  and  leave  Aunt  Matilda;  she's  sick." 

"Til  sick?  Who's  gettin'  supper?"  said 
the  farmer  in  dismay,  this  new  calamity 
staring  him  iu  the  face. 

"We  are,"  laughed  Ethel,  running  in  to 
tell  Jeanette  the  news. 

"Well,  it's  a  shame,"  declared  Jeanette 
after  hearing  her  cousin's  brief  recital  of 
'■  the  "picnic  craze." 

"Ethel,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  "Jim 
Lawson 's  best  girl 
is  Hetty  Sowards. 
I  heard  aunt  talk- 
ing about  it  last 
night,  and  you 
know  she  lives  j  ust 
down  the  lane. 
You  run  down 
there  this  minute 
and  get  her  to 
promise  to  help 
cook  to-morrow; 
don't  let  her  off. 
Now  fly  and  get 
there  before  Jim 
docs."  While Jean- 
ette's  tongue  was 
busy  talking,  her 
fingers  were  busier 
still,  deftly  arrang- 
ing the  roses  in  a 
pitcher  with  a 
broken  nose,  in 
lieu  of  a  rose-jar, 
but  so  skilful  she 
was  that  one 
would  never  sus- 
pect the  calamity 
which  had  severed  this  important  mem- 
ber from  the  pitcher's  unhappy  face. 
"And  now,"  she  said  to  herself,  "we  must 
make  everything  count,"  and  she  ran  to 
their  room  and  brought  down  two  dainty, 
white  aprons  and  some  white  Swiss  caps, 
which,  luckily,  she  had  packed  iu  her 
trunk.  Donning  hers  aud  tucking  a  rose 
in  her  belt,  she  gave  an  extra  touch  to  her 
bangs  aud  was  just  in  time  to  help  her 


cousin,  who  ran  breathlessly  in,  announc- 
ing as  soon  as  she  could,  that  Hetty  would 
come  and  that  the  men  were  at  the  barn. 

"Now,  Ethel,  we  must  do  our  best  and 
wait  upon  these  men  royally,  and  maybe 
they'll  all  want  to  come  back  to-morrow. 
But,  Ethel,  I  didn't  tell  you  why  I  was  so 
anxious  to  have  Hetty  come  to-morrow." 

"Well,  well,  I  can  guess.  We  haven't 
time  to  talk  now,"  said  Ethel,  flying  around 
dishing  the  supper. 

The  twenty  trooped  in,  and  there  was  a 
"falling  to"  which  made  the  contents  of 
the  dishes  lower  with  great  rapidity. 
Never  were  men  waited  upon  more  gra- 
ciously, and  never  were  men  better  pleased. 
What  matter  if  the  coffee  was  a'  little 
muddy,  and  the  potatoes  a  little  out  of 
harmony  with  Aunt  Matilda's  famous 
ones. 

"Your  wife  away  from  home?"  lacon- 
ically ventured  a  neighboring  farmer  to 
Uncle  Sam. 

"Naw,  she's  sick.  The  girls  are  doing 
everything,"  answered  Uncle  Sam  rather 
absently,  for  the  idea  which  threatened  to 
weaken  his  forces  on  the  morrow  still  wor- 
ried him. 

"Well,  uncle,  we  can  get  along  very 
nicely,  because  Hetty  Sowards  has  prom- 
ised to  help  us  to-morrow,  and  aunt  says 
she  is  a  host  withiu  herself."  Jeanette 
offered  this  information  as  she  paused  to 
pour  Jim  Lawson  an  extra  cup  of  coffee. 

"Well,  Jim,  what  about  the  picnic?" 
asked  his  companions  as  they  gathered 
about  him  after  supper  on  the  way  to  the 
barn. 

"Wall,"  said  Jim,  digging  the  toe  of  his 
boot  into  the  ground,  "I  reckon  we  may  as 
well  stay  and  help  to-morrer  here." 

Mart  D.  Sibley. 


TERRALINE  VASES. 

Many  housewives  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful Terraline  ware,  vases,  plaques,  jars, 
etc.,  and  longed  to  possess  them,  but  found 
that  the  price  put  them  beyond  their  reach. 
If  you  have  an  earthenware  jar  or  vase  of 
pretty  shape,  you  can  make  a  very  good 
imitation  of  Terraline  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Buy  a  pound  can  of  white  lead  at  any 
drug-store.  Take  out  a  little  and  add 
enough  Paris  whitiug  to  make  it  as  stiff  as 
dough  for  light  bread.  Work  and  knead 
it  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Roll  small 
pieces  until  thin  enough  for  the  leaves  and 
petals  of  the  flowers  you  wish  to  imitate. 
If  you  have  patterns  for  wax  flowers  they 
will  do  for  this ;  if  not,  cut  patterns  from 
natural  flowers.  Dip  natural  leaves  in  the 
whiting  and  press  them  on  the  dough,  with 
the  vein  side  down,  until  the  impression 
of  the  veins  is  made  on  it.  Deepen  the 
veins  by  marking  the  lines  with  a  dull 
knife  or  point  of  a  knitting-needle.  Stems 
are  made  by  rolling  small  pieces  between 
the  hands  until  they  are  round,  smooth 
strings  of  the  required  thickness.  To  give 
the  appearance  of  thorns,  make  pin-holes. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  wish  to  decor- 
ate an  earthenware  jar.  Cover  the  whole 
surface  with  glue,  and  while  wet,  sprinkle 
it  all  over  with  rice,  millet  seed  or  any 
other  small  grain  until  it  is  covered  with 
it.  When  it  is  dry,  lay  the  jar  on  its  side 
and  fasten  it  in  some  way  so  that  it  can- 
not roll.  Our  design  will  be  two  roses, 
with  plenty  of  leaves  and  some  buds. 
Sketch  the  design  on  the  jar,  and  put  on  a 
little  strong  glue  where  the  leaves  are  to 
be.  Let  the  stems  start  from  the  inside  of 
the  jar.  In  making  the  roses,  put  on  the 
outside  row  of  the  petals  first,  then  the 
next  row,  aud  so  on  until  the  whole  flower 
is  done,  putting  a  little  glue  on  each  petal 
where  it  touches  the  jar.  Turn  the  edges 
and  bend  the  leaves  to  make  it  look  as 
natural  as  possible.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
good  study  of  roses  before  you  as<  you 
work,  so  that  you  may  see  where  each 
leaf  belongs.  When  all  is  finished,  allow 
it  to  dry  a  week,  wheu  it  will  be  as  hard  as 
china.  Then  bronze  the  background  with 
bronze  paint.  Finish  the  leaves  with  cop- 
per paint,  with  touches  of  gold  here  and 
there.  The  inside  of  the. jar  may  be 
painted  some  light  color  or  gilded. 

Morning-glories,,  apple  blossoms,  ivy, 
tulips,  lilies,  in  fact,  any  flower  that  can  be 
copied  in  wax  may  be  used  in  Terraline 
decoration.  Any  combination  of  bronze, 
copper,  silver  and  gold  paints  may  be  used 
to  finish  them.  Maple  leaves  are  beautiful 
with  the  veins  of  gold  paint,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  leaves  in  bronze  and  cop- 
per shaded.  Mary. 

I  Care  Dyspepsia,  Constipation 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Snoop's 
Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  2  ct.  stamp. 

Dr.  Shoop,  Box  B,  Racine,  Wis. 


USEFUL  ARTICLES. 

Log  Cabin  Block. — For  those  of  a  severe- 
ly economical  turn  of  mind,  a  sample  block 
of  a  calico  log  cabin  quilt  is  given.  Of 
course,  as  the  pieces  are  sewed  to  the 
block  lining  so  closely,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  tack  it  to  the  quilt-lining  in  the 
center  and  corners  of  each  block.  The  sam- 
ple from  which  the  drawing  was  made  has 
turkey-red  calico  for  the  center  and  corners, 
brown  aud  red  aud  white  and  red  figured 
calicoes  making  the  stripes. 

Lamp-mat. — A  pretty  circular  lamp-mat 
is  made  of  white  felt,  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  decorated  with  gilt  tinsel 
and  spangles,  with  small  gilt  coins  at  each 


Log  Cabin  Block. 

point.  The  spangles  and  coins  are  each 
sewed  on  with  gold  beads  such  as  are  used 
on  knit  purses.  The  points  are  one  and  one 
half  inches  apart. 

Powder-puff.— A  dainty  powder-puff  is 
made  by  filling  a  flat,  circular  bag  of  loose- 
ly woven  white  drilling,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  rice-powder,  having  a  sprin- 
kle of  "violet"  sachet-powder  in  to  lightly 
perfume  it. 

Two  crocheted  covers  made  of  white 
split  zephyr,  the  size  of  the  powder-bag, 
having  an  inch  border  of  lavender 
zephyr,  is  then  slipped  on,  held  to- 
gether by  a  draw-string  of'  lavender  baby 
ribbon,  which  is  tied  with  several  loops 
and  ends. 

Hair-pin  Holder. — A  novel  hair-pin 
holder  is  made  of  a  piece  of  hemp  rope 
twenty-seven  inches  long,  about  the  size 
of  the  little  finger.  The  rope  is  smoothly 
wrapped  through  the  middle  with  No.  7 
ribbon,  of  any  preferred  color,  then  secure- 
ly fastened  together  and  the  ends  of  the 
rope  untwisted  for  about  seven  inches  un- 
der a  bow  of  the  ribbon.  The  hair-pins 
are  stuck  into  the  frayed  ends  of  the  rope. 
  ^   S.R.C. 

PASSEPARTOUTS 

Are  much  used  in  France,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  wooden  or  metal  frame,  and  yet 
preserve  an  artistic  effect  by  isolating  the 
picture  from  surrounding  objects  on  the 
wall.   A  wide  mat,  a  good  glass,  and  a 


Hair-pi  x  Holder. 

piece  of  pasteboard  the  size  of  the  glass  are 
bound  together  by  slips  of  bookbinders' 
paper  in  raised  designs,  suggesting  dark, 
woven  threads  of  cloth.  Bookbinders' 
paper  is  sold  in  sheets.  This  style  of 
paper  was  first  made  in  this  country  by  a 
descendant  of  the  Abbott  who  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill . — Demurest. 
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QUIET  LIVES. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern  leaf,  green  and  slender— 

Veining  delicate  and  fibers  tender, 
Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low. 

Rushes  tall  and  moss  and  grass  grew  'round  it ; 

Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it; 

Drops  of  dew  stole  down  by  night  and 
crowned  it; 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  came  that  wa3' ; 
Earth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Useless?   Lost?   There  came  a  thoughtful 
man, 

Searching  nature's  secrets,  far  and  deep; 
From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 
He  withdrew  a  stone  o'er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencilings,  a  quaint  design, 
Leafage  veining,  fibers,  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line! 
So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away, 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day ! 

—Christian  at  Work. 


IN  JUNE. 

The  housekeeper  takes  no  holiday.  Now 
that  the  cleaning  is  over,  the  garden  stuff 
growing,  most  of  the  summer  sewing 
done,  her  attention  must  be  turned  to  the 
first  fruits — strawberries,  gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits. 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  in  housekeep- 
ing do  less  of  putting  away  fruit  than  we 
did  when  we  were  younger.  I  can  look 
back  and  see  my  array  of  fruit  in  my  fruit- 
cupboard  and  wonder  now  how  we  do 
with  so  much  less,  but  I  think  our  tastes 
change. 

For  a  small  family,  a  half  dozen  of  each 
fruit  in  its  turn  is  ample  supply.  My 
strawberries  were  always  thought  deli- 
cious, and  I  put  them  up  in  this  way:  I 
never  attempted  more  than  two  or  three 
quarts  at  a  time.  I  make  a  good  syrup 
first,  using  in  proportion  of  one  cupful  of 
water  to  three  of  coffee  A  sugar.  I  let  this 
get  boiling  hot  and  then  drop  a  quart  of 
the  berries  in  it,  which  I  have  previously 
stemmed  and  washed  by  shaking  them  in 
a  colander  under  the  pump.  I  do  not  stir 
them,  but  gently  shake  them  in  the  pan, 
let  them  cook  briskly  for  fifteen  minutes, 
then  carefully  lift  the  berries  out  into 
tumblers,  filling  them  about  half  full  of 
the  berries,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  with 
the  syrup  cooked  a  little  longer,  so  that  it 
is  almost  a  jelly.  I  cover  them  with  paper 
fastened  on  with  a  rubber  baud.  These 
co>ue  by  the  box,  and  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  sticking  on  the  papers.  The 
last  of  the  boiling  I  usually  can  in  a  small, 
self-sealing  jar. 

Gooseberries. — So  few  people  utilize 
these,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  pal- 
atable, with  cold  meat,  than  this  fruit. 
Yes,  they  are  fiddling  to  stem,  but  lots  of 
other  cooking  things  are  just  as  much  of  a 
bother.  Take  off  the  blossom,  and  to  five 
quarts  of  gooseberries  take  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoon- 
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fuls  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice; 

,heat  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices  first, 
and  then  put  in  the  berries.   Boil  slowly 

,  one  hour  and  put  into  small  jars.  There  is 
a  little,  old-fashioned  china  jar  that  one 
can  buy  at  the  drug-store,  that  I  especially 
fancy ;  1  then  tie  them  up  closely  and  keep 

,in  a  dry  place.  All  jellies  are  better  for 
sitting  in  the  hot  sun  several  hours  before 
putting  away.  The  best  jelly  is  made 
from  the  fruit  just  before  it  is  ripe.  If  it 
is  a  damp  season  your  fruit  will  need  care- 
ful looking  after.  L.  L.  C. 


TO  BE  IN  STYLE. 

HERE  ARE   SOME   OF   THE   THINGS  THAT  AKE 
NECESSARY — OBSERVATIONS     BY     A  NEW 
YORK  AUTHORITY'  ON  FASHION— AUTUMN 
COSTUMES— POPULAR  LACES,  FRENCH 
HATS,    VEILS     AND  GLOVES. 

A  popular  model  for  autumn  costumes 
used  dy  modistes  has  a  princess  coat  and 
skirt  of  serge,  homespun,  tweed,  or  camel 's- 
hair,  with  a  silk  blouse  for  the  house,  fitted 
over  a  heavily-boned  lining,  but  rather  full 
aud  seamless  of  itself,  except  the  seams 
under  the  arms.  The  bell  skirt  is,  for  in- 
stance, of  ecru,  moss-green,  or  pale-brown 
cheviot,  with  a  ruche  of  greeu  velvet  at  its 
hem.  The  blouse  is  of  pale-brown  silk, 
with  a  plaited  ruche  of  silk  going  around 
the  neck  aud  down  the  front.  The  jacket 
is  of  cheviot  like  the  skirt,  liu^d  with  silk 
and  like  the  blouse;  and  this  jacket  tits 
very  snugly  in  the  back  and  on  the  sides, 
and  is  frequently  belted  and  finished  with 
a  flat  "SYatteau  plait  in  the  back.  Odd- 
looking  princess  coats  on  French  models 
are  cutout  low  in  the  neck,  front  and  back, 
with  an  inserted  guiuipe-like  top  of  gath- 
ered velvet  or  heavy  surah  or  brocade.  The 
forearm  of  the  sleeve  matches  this  guimpe 
in  fabric  and  trimming. 

In  laces  there  is  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
scallops,  fern-points,  rose-points  and  oth- 
ers, against  the  straight-edged  varieties -so 
long  used.  Soon  they  will  appear  on  stately 
evening  gowns  of  velvet,  silk  and  brocade, 
as  flounces,  tabliers,  etc.  Meanwhile,  they 
are  employed  for  jabots,  bretelles,  berthas, 
wide,  picturesque  collars  and  sleeve  frills, 
zouave  fronts,  puffs  and  sleeve  caps  of 
greater  or  less  depth.  Their  creamy  meshes 
blend  charmingly  with  the  delicate  mauve, 
Nile-green,  rose-colored  and  golden-yellow 
ribbons  now  in  vogue.  Indeed,  a  larger 
use  of  laces  can  but  lead  to  a  greater  prod- 
igality of  ribbons,  though  already  they 
are  used  in  quantities  now — in  series  of 
loops,  in  knots,  singly  or  clustered;  in 
wide  aud  narrow  sashes,  in  straight  rows, 
points,  bars,  rosettes,  and  in  broad  bows 
and  ends,  from  the  belt — in  Empire  style 
on  the  shoulders,  in  coquettish  French 
fashion,  or  at  the  back,  mingling[gracefully 
with  the  Watteau  plait  of  lace  or  of  gauzy 
tissue  that  is  on  many  silk,  chiffon  or 
brocade  gowns. 

*  #  ,« 

The  reps  of  the  new  Russian  velours  are 
finer  and  the  texture  is  much  softer  than 
formerly,  but  its  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
ture is  found  in  the  exquisite  combination 
of  colors  effected  in  the  weaving.  In  a 
notable  specimen,  one  side  of  the  cord  is  a 
beautiful  mignonette  green  and  the  other 
old  rose;  and  the  cords  are  arranged  en 
bayadere  on  a  ground  that  unites  these 
two  shades.  Colors  have  grown  so  soft 
and  artistic  in  tint  and  shading  that  dyes 
which  were  once  considered  wholly  antag- 
onistic are  now  beautifully  harmonized, 
and  nearly  every  com- 
bination is  rendered 
possible.  Among  new 
costumes  of  wool 
velours  are  those  fin- 
ished with  short  direc- 
toire  jacket  waists, 
with  very  wide  revers 
and  very  full  sleeves. 
A  pretty  combination 
is  a  jacket  of  a  rich 
shade  of  russet-brown 
with  vest  of  pine- 
green  polka-dotted 
with  tan.  The  jacket 
has  revers  of  russet- 
brown  velvet. 

A  pretty  gown  for  a 
little  child  is  called 
the  "tot"  dress,  and  it 
is  made  of  a  rich  shade 
of  red  or  green  cash- 
mere. The  front  of  the 
rather  full  waist  is 
trimmed  with  cream- 
white  flannel  revers 
edged  with  red  silk 
gimp.  The  revers  form 
a  deep  sailor  collar  at 
the  back,  and  open 
over  a  pointed  plastron  of  the  flannel, 
striped  horizontally  all  the  way  down  with 
the  gimp.  The  sleeves,  full  to  the  elbows, 
are  gathered  into  white  cuffs  striped  with 
the  same  trimming;  and  a  narrow,  white 
sash  is  drawn  through  a  fancy  buckle  in 
front.  The  kilted  skirt  has  a  deep  hem 
turned  up  on  the  outside  and  brier-stitched 
with  cream-white  silk. 

*  *  * 

The  new  "cornet"  skirt  has  a  foundation 
skirt  of  five  bell  gores,  and  is  made  with  a 
slight  train,  which  is  easily  shortened  if 


desired.  The  front  presents  the  fashionable 
sheath  effect,  and  the  back  widens  gradually 
to  the  edge  of  the  .slight  train  and  partly 
conceals  the  side  seams.  The  back  is  lined 
with  crinoline  to  produce  the  flaring  effect 
from  which  the  skirt  takes  its  name ;  and 
the  comet-plait  is  secured  against  disar- 
rangement by  two  short,  elastic  straps 
underneath.  The  use  of  the  foundation 
skirt  is  optional.  The  skirt  is  very  grace- 
ful in  effect,  and  makes  up  handsomely  in 
cloth,  serge,  vicugna,  camel's-hair,  and 
India  cashmere. 

*  *  * 

The  light-weight  wools  are  the  very  best 
textiles  to  select  for  useful  gowns  for  wear 
during  the  entire  autumn.  The 
grays  and  browns  present  a  wide 
range  of  shades  this  season.  The 
lightest  and  deepest  tones,  with 
intermediate  shades,  are  alike  pop- 
ular; but  the  blues  for  autumn  are 
all  of  the  deepest  dye — some  with 
a  touch  of  purple,  others  leaning 
towards  indigo,  and  again  there  is 
the  pure  marine  dye,  which  is  of 
all  blues  the  most  enduring.  Some 
of  the  blue  costumes  for  very 
young  girls  are  made  up  in  Russian 
style  and  trimmed  with  bands  and 
girdle  of  dark  red  velvet  ribbon. 

New  French  felt  hats  in  rough 
camel's-hair  effects,  also  in  mot- 
tled, heather-mixed  and  shot 
effects,  are  brought  out  to  wear  en 
suite  with  tailor  costumes  of  similar 
pattern.  The  sailor  hat  is  again 
among  the  models,  also  the  familiar 
Alpine  shapes,  with  their  dented  crowns, 
but  considerably  lower  than  formerly.  A 
stylish  and  very  becoming  modification  of 
the  old  prime  favorite,  the  English 
walking-hat,  appears  less  narrow  on  the 
front  and  not  rolled  closely  to  the  crown 
on  the  sides,  making  it  more  than  ever 
becoming  to  slender-faced  women,  to 
whom  the  shape,  like  the  French  turban, 
is  always  a  boon. 

*  *  *  \'\  s 
The  prevalence  of  light-colored  wool  cos- 
tumes this  season  will  be  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  equally  fashionable  deep-toned 
gowns  and  jackets.  In  addition  to  faced 
cloth  and  the  lighter  Venetian  cloths,  there 
will  be  worn  plain  camel's-hair  costumes 
very  rough  of  surface,  frequently  lined 
across  with  bars  of  raised  shaggy  camel's- 
hair  in  contrasting  colors.  Light-colored 
French  felt  hats  and  bonnets  will  be  worn 
en  suite.  There  also  appear  again  neat  and 
stylish  head-coverings  made  of  cloth 
matching  the  costume,  these  largely  in 
toque  or  turban  shapes — toques,  on  the 
whole,  still  taking  the  lead. 

A  few  fashionable  women  have  followed 
the  revived  mode  of  wearing  the  veil  be- 
neath the  hat-brim  instead  of  over  it,  but  it 
is  a  fashion  that  is  not  generally  liked,  for 
the  veil  is  apt  to  press  the  hair  down  so 
tightly  that  the  effect  is  neither  pretty  nor 
comfortable.  But  to  avoid  this,  if  one  de- 
sires to  adopt  the  mode,  let  the  fabric  com- 
posing the  veil  be  cut  on  the  bias.  This  is 
a  somewhat  wasteful  way  of  cutting  it,  but 
it  is  far  preferable  to  wearing  a  veil  that 
draws  unpleasantly  across  the  .face,  or  one 
that  is  adjusted  so  loosely  that  it  slips  off 
the  edge  of  the  hat,  leaving  a  ludicrous  gap 
of  waved  hair  jnst  over  the  forehead  and 
eyes. 

*  #  *  > 
Youthful  and  pretty  house  dresses  for 

autumn  wear  are  made  of  handsomely 
plaided  surah  combined  with  French  cam- 
el's-hair. A  dress  just  completed  is  made 
of  rose-colored  camel's-hair  combined  with 
an  effective  tartan  in  rose,  reseda,  cream- 
white  and  pale  amber.  A  beautiful  violet 
wool  dress  has  an  Eton  jacket  opening  over 
a  blouse  front  of  violet,  shrimp-pink  and 
Chartreuse-green  plaid.  The  violet  skirt 
is  slashed  on  each  side,  revealing  a  sim- 
ulated petticoat  of  the  plaid  finely  ac- 
cordion-plaited. 

*  *  * 

Veloutine  is  a  silk  that  finds  increasing 
favor.  It  is  as  soft  as  bengaline,  only  of 
firmer  texture,  with  a  glossy  surface.  Some 
of  the  veloutines  are  striped,  showing  love- 
ly contrasts  of  prawn  pink  with  pale  olive- 
greeD,  bronze  with  old  rose,  reseda  with 
heliotrope,  myrtle  with  chamois  yellow. 
These  fabrics  are  double  silk  in  weaving — 
silk  on  silk — and  importers  affirm  that  they 
neither  cut,  fray  nor  rustle. 

*  *  *  • 

The  over-elaboration  of  tailor  bodices  de- 
signed for  the  street  defies  good  taste.  Two, 
three,  and  even  four  materials  are  often 
used  in  conjunction.  Pointed  jet  and  vel- 
vet waistbands  confining  silk  stomachers 


or  full  fronts  of  soft  silk  are  seen  under 
sl\ort  Russian  jackets  of  cloth  or  cheviot. 
Empire  sashes  are  frequently  added  to 
waists  of  street  costumes,  but  the  Empire 
costumes  can  only  be  adopted  by  very 
slender  women. 

Polka-dotted,  corded  silks  in  rich  autumn 
color  mixtures  are  made  up  with  pointed 
bodice,  Hungarian  sleeves,  close  in  effect, 
with  a  full  puff  or  slashed  cap  at  the  top, 
and  a  bell  skirt  trimmed  with  rows  of  bias 
velvet  bands  edged  on  each  side  with  nar- 
row jet  gimp.  This  trimming  also  finishes 
the  bodice  and  sleeves,  and  edges  both  sides 
of  the  girdle. 


Colunbian  Mat. 

New  princess  dresses  for  home  wear  are 
made  with  skirts  slashed  at  each  side,  and 
with  graceful  Eton  or  Russian  jacket 
fronts,  close  coat-sleeves  with  a  wide  puff 
or  slashed  Hungarian  cap  at  the  top,  and  a 
slightly  open  Medici  collar  of  velvet,  of 
which  the  jacket  fronts  are  made. 

*  *    *  ,  '  \ %> 

Chamois-colored  cloth  and  suede  kid  in 
russet  and  ecru  are  much  used  this  fall  for 
the  making  of  vests  and  long,  close  cnffs  of 
Russian  and  other  costumes  made  with 
open  jacket  fronts.  The  buttons  used  are 
of  cut  steel,  resembling  studded  leather 
when  fastened. 

Hats  with  tiny  crowns  the  height  and  size 
of  a  charlotte  russe 'still  hold  their  own 
among  autumn  fashions  in  French  mil- 
linery. 

*  *  # 

Broadcloth  is  a  rival  of  tweed  and  cheviot 
for  tailor  costumes  for  the  promenade. 

Velvet  sleeves  are  a  feature  of  both  coats 
ami  gowns  of  cloth. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


COLUMBIAN  MAT. 

A  dainty  trifle,  quickly  made  at  a  very 
small  cost,  is  the  Columbian  mat.  A  square 
of  white  felt,  eight  inches  across,  has  the  cor- 
ners rounded  off,  and  half  way  between  the 
corners  a  group  of  three  leaves  of  the  felt, 
the  size  of  the  pattern  given,  are  fastened 
with  veinings  of  yellow  embroidery  silk. 
A  tiny  bow  of  No.  2  yellow  ribbon  is  put 
over  the  joining  of  the  three  leaves.  Fif- 
teen cents'  worth  of  felt,  four  penny  spools 
of  embroidery  silk  and  one  yard  of  the 
ribbon  is  all  the  material  required. 

A  HANDSOME  TOILET-SET. 

Inexpensive  and  pretty  toilet-sets  are 
fashioned  from  India  scarfs,  which  have 
beautifully  embroidered  ends,  while  the 
centers  resemble  a  soft,  linen  scrim. 

The  pincushion,  which  should  be  twelve 
by  nine  inches,  must  be  made  of  some 
strong,  creamy  material  and  staffed  tightly 
with  bram.  Over  thin  tack  an  embroidered 
•end  of  a  scarf;  then  add  a  frill  of  ribbon  or 
lace,  two  and  one  half  inches  wide.  A  bow 
of  ribbon  upon,  one  corner  gives  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  cushion. 

Place  npon  the  dresser  one  of  these  scarfs 
lined  with  soft  silk  and  edged  with  silk 
tassels.  Nothing  further  is  needed. 

Eixa  Bartlett  Simmons. 


TO  WASH  SILKS. 

Rules  given  by  professionals  for  launder- 
ing wash  silks  seem  very  simple.  Make  a 
warm  suds  of  castile  soap,  or  other  mild 
variety,  pat  in  the  silks,  rub  lightly  where 
necessary,  squeeze  out  the  water,  rinse  in 
clear  water,  and  dry  as  quickly  as  possible. 
No  other  washing  should  be  on  hand  at 
the  time  and  no  alkaline  soaps  or  washing- 
powders  should  be  used.  Do  not  boil  the 
silks  or  put  them  in  very  hot  water ;  neith- 
er should  they  be  rolled  up  or  folded 
together  while  wet.  An  acid  bath  is  recom- 
mended for  many  colors,  especially  blue. 
This  is  of  clear,  cold  water,  with  sufficient 
vinegar  added  to  make  it  taste  quite  sour. 
Put  the-  silk  in  this  to  remain  about  ten 
minutes,  then  rinse  in  clear  water  and  dry 
quickly. 
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SOFT  SOAP. 

Soft-soap  making  is  a  job  I  don't  hanker  for; 
Git  yer  fingers  in  the  lye  till  they're  eaten 
raw, 

Git  so  saturated  full  of  the  greasy  stuff 
That  you  taste  it  ler  a  month— I've  jest  had 
enough. 

Mighty  bugbear  of  our  youth  was  old  grand- 
ma's leach ; 
I  remember  even  now  how  she  used  to  teach 
Soft-soap;making,  "Git  yer  lye  bilin'  hot,"  says 
she, 

"Then  jest  slowly  add  yer  grease— keep  it 

stirrin'  free—  . 
An'  remember  when  folks  ask  for  the  'how'  an' 

'why' 

TJiat  the  basis  of  soft  soap  is  a  good  strong  lyeP' 

I  hev'  found  'at  other  folks,  'cept  them  on  the 
farm, 

Make  another  kind  o'  soap  what  does  lots  o' 
harm. 

Every  feller  hez  one  side  where  he's  sorter 
weak. 

Sorter  vain  of  sum  one  thing— likes  to  hear 
folks  speak 

Well  about  thet  side  of  him— likes  a  little 
praise, 

Folks  'at  paint  his  virtues  up,'pleasant_to  his 
gaze 

So's  to  bring  his  pocket-book  closer  to  their 
reach.  , 

They  are  just  soft-soapin'  him— like  old  grand- 
ma's leach 

Run  their  words  of  honey  through — do  you 

ask  me  why? 
Well,  the  basis  of  "soft  soap"  is  a  good  stout 

lie. 

— Rural  Xeu-Yorker. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Scrap  -  book  Paste.  —  Talking 
about  scrap-books  a  few  days 
ago,  the  subject  of  paste  for 
them  was  discussed .  A  young 
man  who  was  present  said, 
"Did  you  ever  use  a  potato?" 
"Make  potato  paste!"  said  one;  "that 
would  be  too  much  trouble."  "It  is  the 
least  trouble  of  any  paste,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Simply  boil  a  potato,  with  the  skin 
on,  until  it  is  hot  through  and  slightly 
cooked ;  the  time  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
potato.  Cut  a  slice  from  one  end  of  the 
potato  and  rub  the  cut  end  over  the  scrap 
you  wish  to  paste,  then  press  it  in  place  in 
the  scrap-book.  It  will  not  discolor  or 
wrinkle  ancl^is  very  neat  to  work  with." 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  me.  As  I  am 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  for 
the  Farm  a>"D  Fireside  readers,  and  yet 
always  try  to  be  certain  of  their  value,  I 
boiled  a  potato,  tried  it  on  a  scrap  and 
found  it  just  as  it  was  reported  to  be. 
When  the  potato  begins  to  get  a  little  dry, 
cut  off  another  thin  slice  and  it  is  as  good 
as  ever.  In  this  way  one  large  potato  will 
paste  a  good  many  scraps. 

Vinegar. — If  youhave  cider  it  is  very  easy 
to  always  have  a  supply  of  good  vinegar.  If 
the  vinegar  seems  a  little  slow  in  making, 
draw  it  off  into  tubs,  open  the  windows  of 
the  cellar  and  let  it  air  for  a  day.  If  there 
is  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
rinse  it  out  and  throw  it  away.  If  you 
have  some  good  cider  vinegar,  add  a  gallon 
of  it  to  the  cider  when  you  put  it  back  into 
the  barrel.  Leave  the  bung  open,  with 
merely  a  piece  of  lace  or  mosquito-netting 
over  it  to  keep  out  the  flies.  When  you 
once  have  a  barrel  of  good  vinegar  never 
let  it  get  low,  but  draw  out  into  a  jug  for 


Traveling-case. 


present  use  and  add  as  much  cider  to  the 
vinegar  as  you  drew  out. 

Everyone  cannot  have  cider,  but  good 
vinegar  can  be  made  without  it.  Fill  a 
two-quart  glass  jar  nearly  full  of  sweetened 
water  and  put  into  it  a  dry  yeast-cake. 
This  will  ferment  and  make  a  start  for  your 
vinegar.  Xever  throw  away  the  rinsings 
of  a  glass  or  jar  that  has  had  jelly  or  jam  in 
it,  or  of  the  molasses-jug,  but  add  all  this 
to  your  vinegar,  having  put  the  contents 
of  the  two-quart  jar  into  a  jug  or  cask  that 


will  hold  three  or  four  gallons.  When  you 
pare  apples,  put  the  parings  and  cores  in  a 
jar,  cover  them  with  water  and  let  them 
stand  a  few  days;  then  strain  the  juice 
through  a  jelly -bag  into  the  vinegar.  When 
canning  and  preserving,  save  all  fruit  juice 
and  skimmings  and  strain  it  into  the 
vinegar.  After  you  have  got  a  good  start, 
if  you  will  keep  a  gallon  jug  to  use  out  of 
and  carefully  save  and  add  to  the  stock  in 
the  larger  vessel,  a  barrel  will  not  be  too 
large,  and  you  will  never  be  without  good 
vinegar. 

The  Household  Water  Supply.— In 
building  a  house  the  location  of  a  spring 
often  influences  the  location  of  the  house. 
If  there  is  no  spring,  a  well  is  dug  in  close 
proximity  to  the  kitchen  door  for  conveni- 
ence. This  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
water  of  well  or  spring  is  kept  free  from 
contamination.  Do  not  think  when  the 
well  is  covered  tightly,  the  pump  made 
tight  and  the  ground  made  to  slope  away 
from  the  well  on  all  sides,  that  the  water  is 
perfectly  safe  from  outside  influences.  A 
well  will  drain  the  soil  for  forty  feet  around 
it,  and  possibly  further  in  sandy  soil.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  pouring  a  quan- 
tity of  kerosene-oil  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  above  distance  from  the  well, 
the  odor  of  which,  after  a  time,  was  notice- 
able in  the  water. 

It  has  been  said  that  water  is  purified  by 
passing  through  the  soil ;  no  doubt  this  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  may  not  the 
soil  become  rilled  with  impurities  after  a 
time  if  barn-yard,  manure  pile,  sinks, 
drains,  etc.,  are  in  too  close  proximity? 
How  often  we  see  all  the  house  slops,  dish- 
water, soap-suds,  etc.,  thrown  on  the  ground 
near  the  kitchen  door,  and  because  they 
soon  disappear  in  the  ground  it  is  thought 
that  no  harm  is  done ;  but  this  quick  disap- 
pearance from  the  surface  proves  that  the 
soil  is  porous,  and  there  is  greater  certainty 
of  their  finally  reaching  the  well. 

All  these  house  slops  are  needed  in  the 
garden,  and  will  there  be  transformed  into 
fruit  and  vegetables;  but  the  day's  accu- 
mulation should  be  carried  there  every 
night.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  cask  on 
wheels  set  near  the  kitchen  door ;  then  it 
will  not  be  much  trouble  to  wheel  it  to  the 
garden  every  night. 

Country  air  and  water  ought  to  be  pure, 
sweet  and  healthful;  but  too  often  it  is 
poisoned  by  carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness. It  is  a  fact  that  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  and  kindred  diseases  are  more 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  cities,  in  proportion  to  the  inhab- 
itants. Only  criminal  negligence  can  be 
the  cause  of  this.  Maida  AIcL. 

TRAVELING-CASE. 

This  convenient  case  is  made  of  rubber 
cloth,  with  the  pockets  of  a  check  material. 
They  are  to  be  had  in  our  stores  at  seven- 
ty-five cents  and  one  dollar,  so  cheap  that 
no  one  need  be  without.  I  always  keep 
one  packed  with  things  1  might  need  on  a 
hurried  journey,  and  have  found  it  very 
handy  on  several  occasions.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  pick  up  my  packed  traveling- 
case,  after  dressing,  and  start.      L.  L.  C. 

BOOKS  AS  FURNITURE. 

Everyone  is  not  constituted  alike,  and 
between  the  bookworm  and  the  person  in- 
different to  books  there  is  a  long  distance, 
but  we  believe  there  is  a 
very  small  number  of 
persons  who  can  live  in 
a  bookless  house  and  not 
feel  the  want. 

Furniture  is  intended 
to  add  beauty  and  com- 
fort to  a  home  after  it 
satisfies  the  needs  of 
primitive  necessity. 
With  these  features  in 
view,  let  us  see  where 
books  stand  as  articles  of 
furniture. 

First,  as  necessities.  It 
is  a  commendable  habit 
of  dear,  pious  parents  to 
present  to  their  newly- 
married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a  handsome  family 
Bible.  Alas,  it  i3  to  be 
lamented  that  too  often  this  volume  is 
thought  too  heavy,  too  fine  or  too  sacred  to 
be  used.  If  that  book  alone  were  the  libra- 
ry of  the  family  it  would  suffice.  In  the 
gospels  are  all  precepts  of  beautiful  living. 
In  the  histories  are  stories  enough  to  last  a 
lifetime,  fitting  the  mind  in  childhood, 
youth  and  old  age.  In  the  poems  is  all 
grandeur  of  word  and  thought.  In  the 
apocrypha  is  wit,  humor  and  that  quality 
which  pervades  fairy  tales. 
Next,  a  cook-book  and  a  doctor-book  are 


as  necessary  as  a  bread-board  and  camphor- 
bottle. 

The  line  between  necessity  and  comfort 
is  always  very  difficult  to  define.  One  man 
is  comfortable  in  a  situation  utterly  intol- 
erable to  another.  But  perhaps  the  com- 
fort of  books  may  be  pointed  out  to  those 
who  have  not  discovered  it.  In  "The  Cax- 
tons,"  the  author  has  one  of  his  characters 
make  this  good  speech:  "A  book  should 
be  prescribed  like  medicine,  and,  if  taken 
rightly,  there  is  as  much  cure  in  a  book  for 
the  mind  as  in  medicine  for  the*body." 

A  gentle  French  philosopher,  Montes- 
quieu, said  when  he  was  sixty 
years  old,  "I  have  never  known 
a  sorrow  that  an  hour's  reading 
could  not  dispel." 

The  intellectual  stomach  has 
as  much  individuality  of  taste 
as  the  physical.  I  speak  for 
myself,  and  judge  that  others 
are  like  me.  There  are  books 
which  at  once  rest,  soothe  and 
put  me  in  a  happy  mood.  There 
are  others  (and  these  some  of 
the  modern  authors  who  make 
much  noise  in  the  world)  who 
give  me  instantaneous  mental 
nausea. 

The  main  thing  is  to  find  books  suited  to 
one's  needs.  A  book  to  raise  one's  spirits 
when  the  "blues"  come  on.  A  book  to 
keep  one  humble  when  threatened  with 
self-conceit.  A  book  to  make  one  tender 
and  sympathetic.  We  might  add,  a  book 
to  explain  to  us  all  the  hard  words,  and  tell 
us  the  historical  incidents  referred  to  in 
other  books. 

Well,  our  library  is  growing  quite  large, 
even  as  a  thing  of  necessity  and  comfort. 
But  that  is  no  matter,  for  its  beauty  as  a 
part  of  house  furnishing  depends  only  on 
this:   Keep  your  books  in  sight. 

All  the  expensive  carpets,  curtains  and 
upholstery  in  a  parlor,  all  the  bric-a-brac 
of  shelf  and  cabinet,  cannot  furnish  a  room, 
in  my  eyes,  if  there  are  no  books. 

"Where  are  the  books?"  I  asked  secretly 
of  a  friend  when  we  were  entertained  in  a 
beautiful  home.  "All  up  in  'the  den,'  "  she 
answered.  No  doubt  to  me  that  "den" 
would  have  been  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  house. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  young  wood- 
carvers  can  make  is  a  little  rack  to  hold  a 
dozen  books  on  the  parlor-table.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin  board  six  inches  wide  and 
seventeen  inches  long.  At  each  end,  fast- 
ened by  means  of  hinges,  is  a  prettily- 
shaped  board  of  fancy  shape,  but  not  more 
than  six  inches  across  from  the  hinges'  to 
the  opposite  edge.  These  are  decorated  on 
the  outer  side  by  a  simple  carved  design. 
(See  illustration.) 

A  little  shelf  or  two  filled  with  a  row  of 
harmoniously-tinted  books  is  a  pleasant 
variety  from  a  picture.  When  there  are 
shallow  recesses,  as  between  a  flue  and  the 
coi  ner  of  a  room,  fill  them  with  shelves  to 
the  height  of  four  feet,  drape  with  curtains, 
and  on  top  set  a  few  objects  like  a  clay 
bust  or  a  few  plaques  and  vases. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  books  is  one  which  has  gradually 
grown  through  at  least  two  generations. 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  had  not  many 
books  as  we  do  now,  but  what  they  had 
were  good,  both  in  binding  and  thought. 
A  few  old  curios  of  this  sort  are  treasures. 


About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Parton 
complained  that  in  ,Xew  York  it  was  easy 
to  sell  two-hundred-dollar  garments,  but 
difficult  to  sell  twenty -dollar  books. 

Between  a  forty -dollar  set  of  furniture 
and  one  that  costs  twice  as  much,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  expressed  in  superior  dura- 
bility, but  mete  ostentation.  Tins  being 
true,  it  would  be  wise  to  choose  plain  chairs 
and  increase  the  beauty  and  charm  of  our 
furnishings  by  a  greater  number  of  books. 

Kate  Katjtfjian. 


SILK  EMBROIDERY  ON  KID. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  leather 
decoration  which  resistlessly  attracts  the 


Small  Book-rack. 

woman  whose  days  are  passed  in  doing 
fancy  work,  and  whose  dreams  by  night 
are  of  the  same  subject.  One  mode  which 
requires  some  practice,  but  the  results  of 
which  are  charming,  is  embroidering  de- 
signs in  silk  upon  kid.  Needles  the  size 
of  those  which  are  used  to  mend  gloves 
are  employed,  and  fine  silks.  A  piece  of 
tan-colored  kid,  with  a  design  in  chrysan- 
themums embroidered  upon  it  in  shades 
of  yellow,  had  gradations  of  color  as  del- 
icate and  imperceptible  as  are  produced  by 
painting.  It  was  designed  for  a  card-case 
cover.  A  cravat-case  of  soft,  gray  kid  had 
pale  pink  wild  roses  embroidered  on  it, 
and  was  lined  with  silk  of  a  corresponding 
shade.  The  only  reason  it  wasn't  perfumed 
with  rose  was  that  the  man  for  whom  it 
was  designed  had  a  masculine  horror  of 
perfume  about  his  belongings.  Dainty 
book-covers,  blotting-covers  and  the  like 
are  also  made  of  kid  and  leather. 

ART  MATERIALS. 

100  Shades  of  Heminway's  Wash  Silks  in  Crochet 
Knitting,  Filo  Floss,  Turkish,  Japan,  Bope,  Twist, 
Filoselle  (Eng.  or  Amer.,)  or  Spool  Emb.  A  complete 
line  of  Stamped  Linens,  Damasks  and  Working 
Materials  for  Embroidery.  Linen  and  Silk  Fringe, 
Bergman  Zephyrs.  Midnight  Germantown,  Lion  Sax- 
ony. German  Knitting.  Shetland  and  Spanish  Yarns. 
Mail  Orders  promptly  filled.  Write  for  price  list.  - 
"  WONDER," 
35,  37,  39  So.  Market  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

MAKING  FRIENDS 

AS   WELL    AS  MONEY 

Means  More  Mone  y-Busineis  Capital 
Showing  this  Ironing  Board  Sells 
it. Making  quick  profit. Every 
sale  makes  a  friend.   Every  ^Cv 
friend  will  buy  some  other 
good  thing.  WbiteQctck  for 
terms  to  agents  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  "Ladies  De- 
light Iboxisg  Boabd." 

WALTER  HILL, 
218  Wabash  Avenue, Chicago. 


TOKOLOGY 


A  COMPLETE  LADIES'  CUIDE 

In  Health  and  Disease, 

Br  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  0, 

OVER  25  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  T.  writes:  "I  was  in  labor  only  thirty 
minutes;  did  not  have  a  doctor  at  all;  I  live  such  a  life 
as  TOKOLOGY  advises,  which  must  acconnt  for  such 
quick,  easy  times."  Prepaid  S2.7S.  Sample  pages 
free.    Best  terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


WOME  N 

who  are  ill  should  read  Dr.   Backus  Cook's- 

"Medical  Truths  for  Women." 

Sent  free  on  application.  Address  732  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois.  • 


GIVE  NO  QUARTER 


to  the  enemy — Dirt. 
Give  the  quarter  to 
your  grocer  for  a  j 


Four-Pound  Package 
Of  GOLD  DUST  i 
Washing  Powder, 
and  see  the  dirt  fly. 


Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 


is  a  wonder  of  effectiveness  and  economy  which  no 
modern  housekeeper  can  afford  to  do  without.  Costs 
much  less  and  goes  much  farther  than  any  other 
kind.    Sold  everywhere. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIR  BANK  &  CO.,  Chicago, 


St.  Louis,   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal. 


J 
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SOMEHOW  OR  OTHER. 

Life  has  a  burden  on  everyone'slshoulder— 

None  may  escape  from  its  trouble  and  care; 
Miss  it  in  youth  and  'twill  come  when  we're 
older, 

And  fit  us  as  close  as  the  garments  we  wear. 

Sorrow  comes  into  our  lives  uninvited, 
Robbing  our  hearts  of  its  treasures  of  song; 

Lovers  grow  cold  and  friendships  are  slighted. 
Yet  somehow  or  other  we  worry  along. 

Every-day  toil  is  aii  every-day.  blessing, 
Though  poverty's  cottage  and  crust  we  may 
share; 

Weak  is  the  back  on  which  burdens  are  press- 
ing, 

But  stout  is  the  heart  that  is  strengthened  by 
prayer. 

Somehow  or  other  the  pathway  grows  brighter, 
Just  when  we  mourn  there  was  one  to  be- 
friend; 

Hope  in  the  heart  makes  the  burden  seem 
lighter, 

And  somehow  or  other  we  get  to  the  end. 

— E.  S.  J. 


OMELET. 

Eggs  are  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for 
all  classes  of  people  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  in  addition  to  their  healthful- 
ness,  will  be  found  an  ever-ready  recourse 
for  the  country  housewife  remote  from 
market,  grocery  and  butcher-shop,  and  in 
no  way  can  they  be  more  appetizingly 
served  .than  in  omelets.  While  the  mak- 
ing of  this  dish  is  simple,  few  cooks  under- 
stand its  preparation,  and  instead  of  alight, 
delicate  omelet,  send  to  the  table  a  thick, 
leathery  mass  of  egg  that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  indigestable. 

Omelet  may  consist  of  eggs  only,  or  be 
combined  with  other  articles  so  as  to  vary 

'  the  flavor. 

While  an  omelet  should  be  beaten  until 

'  light,  it  should  not  be  so  light  as  to  be  dry. 
An  omelet  may  be  light  and  yet  not  good. 
TJi)  be  perfect,  it  should  be  creamy,  and  not 
solid.    The  eggs  should  not  be  beaten 

/  separately  in  making  omelet. 

To  make  good,  plain  omelet,  break  six 
eggs  in  a  dish,  give  them  twelve  good  beats. 
Put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
i  u  an  omelet  or  very  smooth,  frying  pan, 
shake  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  melted  and 
very  hot;  turn  in  the  eggs  and  shake  over 
a  quick  fire  until  set;  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  roll,  and  turn  out  on  a  hot 

,  dish. 

A  plain  omelet  may  be  made,  and  as  soon 
as  thick  in  the  £>an,  sprinkle  with  finely- 
chopped,   cold,  boiled  ham,  rolled  and 
|  served. 

Potato  omelet  is  convenient  when  eggs  are 
high  andscarce.  To  make  it,  chop  two  boiled 
potatoes  fine.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  frying-pan ;  when  hot,  add  the  pota- 
toes, stir  over  the  fire  until  a  nice  brown, 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley,  salt  and 
pepper;  set  to  keep  warm.  Make  a  plain 
omelet;  when  half  done,  spread  over 
the  potatoes,  cook  one  minute,  roll  and 
serve. 

Bread  omelet  is  another  economical 
omelet.  Beat  three  eggs,  add  the  yolks  to 
a  small  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  twro  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  mix  very  lightly.  Put 
a  teaspoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  let 
heat,  turn  in  the  mixture,  and  set  over  the 
fire ;  shake  until  set,  when  put  in  the  oven 
one  minute;  take  out,  slip  on  a  warm 
plate  and  serve  immediately. 

A  plain  omelet  may  be  made,  and  spread 
before  rolling  and  dishing,  with  tomatoes, 
onions,  mushrooms,  chicken,  beef,  oysters 
"or  salmon,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
•''dainty  and  appetizing. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


HINTS  ABOUT  BABY. 

A  successful  doctor  says  that  a  healthy 
infant  will  take  water  every  hour,  and  be 
the  better  for  it.  The  less  rocking,  tossing, 
patting,  combing,  coaxing,  teasing  and 
promiscuous  kissing  an  infant  is  obliged 
to  endure,  the  better  his  health  and  good 
nature.  See  that  he  sleeps  in  a  cool  room, 
with  mouth  shut  and  head  uncovered.  If 

'  you  wish  to  rest  at  night,  think  how  you 
would  swelter  between  two  giants,  and  do 
not  put  the  baby  to  bed  with  two  grown 
people.  Have  all  garments  loose  enough 
for  comfort  at  throat,  arms,  waist  and 

.wrists,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  shoes  and 
stockings  large  enough.  A  child  should 
not  be  given  meat  until  he  is  two  years 
old.   Do  not  try  to  teach  a  child  to  stand. 

!  He  will  stand  by  himself  when  his  body 
and  bones  are  in  condition.  Use  no  starch 
on  any  of  his  clothing-,  and  keep  his  bibs 
dry  if  you  have  to  change  them  every  half 
hour. — Housekeeper. 


A  STEUBEN  COUNTY  MIRACLE. 


A  YOUNG   LADY'S   GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGE- 
MENT OF  A  TIMELY  RESCUE. 


MISS  LILLIAN   SPARKS   RESTORED  TO  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH   AFTER   MEDICAL  AID  HAD 
FAILED— HER  CONDITION  THAT  OF  THOU- 
SANDS OF  OTHER  LADIES,  WHO  MAY 
TAKE  HOPE  FROM  HER  STORY. 

(From  the  Hornellsville  Times.) 

Painted  Post  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  little 
village  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  sit- 
uated on  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  in 
Steuben  county,  two  miles  from  Corning, 
N.  Y.  The  name  seems  an  odd  one  until 
one  learns  the  circumstances  from  which 
it  wras  derived.  When  the  first  settlers 
came  here  from  Pennsylvania,  all  this 
beautiful  valley  was  heavily  wooded,  and 
abounded  in  many  kinds  of  game,  and  was 
a  favorite  hunting-ground  for  the  Indians 
who  then  claimed  exclusive  right  to  the 
territory.  An  object  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  first  settlers  and  excited 
their  curiosity,  was  a  painted  post  which 
stood  prominently  in  a  small  clearing 
skirted  by  great,  spreading  trees.  It  was 
stained  red,  as  some  supposed  with  blood, 
and  evidently  commemorated  some  not- 
able event  in  Indian  life.  And  so  from 
this  incident  the  place  naturally- took  its 
name.  The  city  of  Baton  Rouge  (which 
means  "painted  post"),  La.,  also  took  its 
name  from  a  similar  circumstance. 

But  the  main  purpose  for  which  your 
correspondent  came  here  was  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  a  notable — indeed,  mirac- 
ulous— cure  of  a  young  lady  and  her  rescue 
from  death  by  the  efficacious  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'.Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Your 
correspondent  only  knew  that  the  name  of 
the  young  lady  was  Lillian  Sparks,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  James  W.  Sparks.  On  inquiring 
at  the  post-office  for  her  father's  residence, 
we  learned  that  he  lived  on  the  road  to 
Hornby,  five  miles  from  Painted  Post 
village.  "And,"  said  a  young  man  who 
overheard  the  conversation  with  the  post- 
master, "it  is  his  daughter  who  was  so  sick 
that  the  doctors  gave  her  up  and  she  was 
cured  by  Pink  Pills."  And  the  young  man 
volunteered  to  guide  me  to  Mr.  Sparks' 
home.  The  courteous  young  man  was  Mi-. 
Willie  Covert,  a  resident  of  the  place,  or- 
ganist in  the  Methodist  church,  and  for- 
merly organist  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Rochester.  So 
getting  a  horse  we  started  in  the  storm, 
with  the  mercury  ranging  at  zero,  for  a 
five-mile  drive  over  the  snow-drifted  roads 
of  Hornby  hills.  When  we  reached  our 
destination  we  found  a  very  comfortably- 
housed  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sparks,  one  son  and  five  daughters.  The 
oldest  of  the  daughters,  Miss  Lillian, 
twenty-two  years  old,  is  the  one  whose 
reported  wonderful  cure  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  your 
correspondent  had  gone  out  there  express- 
ly to  verify  by  actual  knowledge.  This  is 
the  story  told  by  Miss  Sparks  to  your  cor- 
respondent in  presence  of  her  grateful 
and  approving  father  and  mother,  and  is 
given  in  her  own  language. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give 
my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills.  I  was  ill  for  four 
years,  doctoring  nearly  all  the  time,  but 
without  any  benefit.  I  had  six  different 
doctors :  Dr.  Heddon,  Dr.  Purdy  and  Dr. 
Hoar,  of  Corning;  Dr.  Butler,  of  Hornby; 
Dr.  Remington,  of  Painted  Post,  and  Dr. 
Bell,  of  Monterey.  They  said  my  blood 
had  all  turned  to  water.  I  was  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  weak  and  short  of  breath.  I  could 
hardly  walk,  I  was  so  dizzy,  and  there  was 
a  ringing  noise  in  my  head.  My  hands 
and  feet.were  cold  all  the  time.  My  limbs 
were  swollen,  my  feet  so  much  so  that  I 
could  not  wear  my  shoes.  My  appetite  was 
very  poor.  I  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  get- 
ting well,  but  still  I  kept  doctoring  or 
taking  patent  medicines,  but  grew  worse 
all  the  time.  Last  September  I  read  in  the 
Elmira  Gazette  of  a  wonderful  cure  through 
the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  them.  I 
did  so,  giving  up  all  other  medicines  and 
following  the  directions  closely.  By  the 
time  I  had  taken  the  first  box  I  was  feeling 
better  than  I  had  been  in  a  long  time,  and 
I  continued  their  use  until  now,  as  you 
can  see,  and  as  my  father  and  mother  know 
and  as  I  know,  I  am  perfectly  well.  I  don't 
look  the  same  person,  and  I  can  now  enjoy 
myself  with  other  young  people.  Indeed, 
I  can't  say  too  much  for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills,  for  I  am  sure  they  saved  my  life.  I 
have  recommended  them  to  others  who  are 
using  them  with  much  benefit,  and  I  earn- 
estly recommend  them  to  any  who  may  be 
sick,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  medicine 


like  them.  1  am  entirely  willing  you 
should  make  any  proper  use  of  this  state- 
ment of  my  sickness  and  cure  by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills."  In  further  conver- 
sation Miss  Sparks  said  she  fell  away 
during  her  sickness  so  much  that  she  only 
weighed  80  pounds,  while  now  she  weighs 
107. 

"I  suppose,"  said  her  father,  "that  it  was 
overwork  that  made  her  sick.  You  see,  we 
have  400  acres  of  laud,  keep  35  cows,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  Lillian 
was  always  a  great  worker  and  very  ambi- 
tious until  she  overdid  it  and  was  taken 
down." 

The  facts  narrated  iu  the  above  statement 
were  corroborated  by  a  number  of  neigh- 
bors, who  all  express  their  astonishment 
at  the  great  improvement  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  have  worked  in  Miss  Sparks. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing 
such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous 
prostration  and  the  tired  feeling,  resulting 
therefrom,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe, 
influenza  and  severe  colds,  diseases  de- 
pending on  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  Pink 
Pills  give  a  healthy  glow  to  pale  and  sal- 
low complexions,  and  are  a  specific  for  the 
troubles  peculiar  to  the  female  system,  and 
in  the  case  of  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  any  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company , Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Out.,  and  are  sold 
only  in  boxes  bearing  the  firm's  trade- 
mark and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50.  Bear  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  never  sold  in  bulk 
or  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  any  dealer 
who  offers  substitutes  in  this  form  is  try- 
ing to  defraud  you  and  should  be  avoided. 
The  public  are  also  cautioned  against  all 
other  so-called  blood  builders  and  nerve 
tonics,  no  matter  what  name  may  be  given 
them.  They  are  all  imitations,  whose 
makers  hope  to  reap  a  pecuniary  advantage 
from  the  wonderful  reputation  achieved 
by  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  refuse  all  imitations  and  sub- 
stitutes. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  may  be  had  of 
all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company  from  either 
address.  -  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  make  a  course  of  treatment  compar- 
atively inexpensive  as  compared  with 
other  remedies  or  medical  treatment. 


Any  one  sending  us  only  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  the  regular 
price,  50  cents,  will  receive  this  papef 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  securing' 
the  NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions : 

The  BfEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  STEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  iournal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including  one  year's 
subscription."  'For  example:  Premium  No. 
608.  Perfect  Corn  sneller,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  S2;  or,  "Eife  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  S1.50— and  in 
either  case  the  NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 
this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  T)te  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reward. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  Both  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
Withdrawn. 

'  We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Dueber 
Watch  Case 

See  One, 
Try  One, 
Buy  One. 

the  dueber 
watch  works, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


"A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned" 
This  Ladies'  Solid  French 
Dongola  Kid  Button  Boot 

delivered  free  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash,  Money 
Order,  or  Postal  Note,  for  $1.50. 
Equals  every  way  the  boots  sold 
in  all  retail  stores  for  $2.50. 

We  make  thit,  boot  ourselves,  there- 
for© we  guarantee  the/U,  style  and  wear, 
and  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  we 
will  refuod  the  money  or  send 
another  pair.   Common  Sense 
or  Opera  Toe,  widths  C,  D  ,E, 
&  EE,  sizes  1  to  8,  and 
half  sizes.     Send  your 
size;  vie  will  fit  you. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
FREE 

143  Federal  St. 


nCVTCD  QuflC  Pfl  (Incorporated  Capital.  *1,(KK>,000.) 
UtAltK  OHUt  UU.  Order  Dep't,  17  Boston,  M 


ass. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WeSdlDKEGTtoFAXm 

PIANOS  ARCANS 
8150  to  $1500U$85  to  8500. 


Absolutely  Perfect  ,f 


C  Sent  for  trial  in  your 
Pown  home  before  you 
buy.   Local  Agents 
\  must  sell  Inferior  instruments  or 
chargedoublewhat  weask.  Catalogue  free 
MARCH  ALA  SMITH  PIANO  CO., 
285  East  Wl«t  St.,  K,Y, 


LYON  &  HEALY. 
^         57  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  Mall  Free  their  newly  enlarged 
Catalogue  of  Band  Instruments,  "Uni- 
forms and  Equipments.   400  Fine  Il- 
lustrations, describing  every  article  ' 
required   by  Bands  or   Drum  Corps. 

Contains  instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 
Exercises  and  Drum  Major's  Tactics,  By- 
Laws,  and  a  Selected  List  of  Band  Music. 


************************** 

I  A  PRESENT.  I 

-  QEJiD  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  * 

*  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-  * 
At  bing  needed.  We  want  y>u  to  show  it  to  your  friends,  •{« 
x  or  act  as  agent  if  youcan.  You  can  COIN  MONEY 

*  We  also  give  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the* 

*  first  from  each  county.  Write  quick.  Address  ™ 
#N  Y.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. * 

'i*  HH        'I'   HE'      'fr      '(''I'  iji 


WALLPAPERS 


The  handsomest  designs 
at  lowest  prices.  From 
3#c.  to  50c.  a  roll.  100 
samples  for  8c.  Window  shades,  spring  rollers,  all  colors, 
35c.  H.  THOMAS  &  BR0..  927  Market  St..  Pbilada.,  Pa. 

WHY  PAY  DEALER'S  PROFIT? 

$9  7  R  buvBft  $9  White  Beed  Baby  Carriage,  freight 
yZi  Iv  prepaid,  shipped  on  10  days'  trial.  Latest 
design  and  style.  Perfect,  reliable  and  finely  finished. 
'  Nothing  but  the  best  material  used  and  warranted  for  3 
I  YEARS.  We  hare  been  In  the  manufacturing  bufilnesa 
.  many  years,  and  are  reliable  and  responsible  :  make  and 
Wll  nothing  but  what  we  can  guarantee  as  represented  .quota 
?loweit  factory  prUcg.  Writ*  to-day  for  our  large  frte  eat- 
aloffu*,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  complete  ever  published. 

OXFORD  MFG.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

CUT  TUIC  AIITand  return  it  to  us  with 
I  llljt  II II  I  10e.  silver  or  stamps,  and 
u  b  m  'y,,,1**,1  we  will  send  you  our  large 
handsome  monthly  paper  3  mos.  on  trial  and  also  in- 
sert your  name  in  our  MAIL  LIST,  which  goes  to 
Dublishers  and  dealers  all  over  the  country,  who  want 
agents  and  will  send  you  BABPLBS,  BOOKS,  PAPERS, 
MAGAZINES,  ETC.  FREE!  Send  at  once  You  will  be 
well  pleased.  WESTERN  MAIL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


0%  C  New  Comic  Return  Envel- 
£0  opes  1 5c.  25  fine  white  XX 
f size  6)  Envelopes  with  name  an  dad- 
dress  neatly  printed  15c.  100  either 
style  40c.  Nute  Heads  to  match, 
neatly  printed,  same  price.  New 
Columbian  Nickel  Self  hiking  Pock- 
et Stamp,  with  this  cut  and  name 
and  address  In  Rubber  25c, 5  for  $1. 

FRANKLIN  P'T'G  CO,, 
New  Haven,  Court.  ^ 


ABOVE  FACTORY  COST 

asHS?  buys  a  805.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
♦  18  98  buysHighestGrademodern  style 
imachine  in  the  world.  25diff  erent  styles  at 
Interinedlateprices.WarrantedlOyea™. 
VVearetheonly  manufacturers  selling  ma- 

chinesdirect.  Send  for  catalogue  .J**0*  _ 

Terms  forsecuring  a  sewing  macnlneFKK 

CHISAO0  SETTING  MACHINE  CO.  Chioago.IU. 

PRINTING  OUTFIT  15s 

•MI'LETE,  4  alphabets  rubber  type,  type  bolder,  botUe  In- 
[ielible  Ink,  In  It  Pad  and  Tw  cuter*.  Put  up  In  neat  box  with 
directions  for  u#*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Worth' 50c.  Beat 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  8eta  names  In  I  minute, 
prints  600  cards  an  honr.Bent  postpaid  16c;}  for  96c.Cat.frM. 
R.H.LNGHKSOLL  &  BK0.6oC«rt!*ndt9l.«.T.Utj. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansei   and  beautifies  the  nair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Eestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  Bcalp  diseases  Sc  halt  falling. 
fiOe,  and  $1.00  at  Druggist* 


Has  the  most  complete  an* 
beautiful  Sanitarian  and  Rest 
Retort  tn  America,  where  not 
oolj'the.  cure*,  of  Consumption, 
NerTou*  Disease*,  the  Liquor, 
Opium,  Korphlne  Habits  go 
on  dally,  bat  j 


Company  of  the  World 
The  CRAVING  and  DESIRE  for  TOBACCO 
IS  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED  — — 

without  pain,  iltknet*,  or  any  Inconvenience  whatever.  Thla 
nay  alio  be  done  at  home  by  uae  of  Jill  CHAUTAUQUA  TO- 
BACCO ANTIDOTE  —  the  osly  home  treatment  lent  out  by 
Price,  |5.00  per  let,  THE  HUMASITA9  I'OMJPASY, 

by  exprew  pre-paid.  Lakxwood,  New  Yoke. 


Dr.  Chase's 


New  a  rid 
Complete 


Receipt  Book 

HYSICIAN. 


AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly  WJOpages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Tho 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agenta.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICKEKSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit.Mich. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Dr,  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Joe  1,  1893. 


(Bwx  cf  uwlatj  gtftmwon. 


COMING  IN  GLORIOUS  MAJESTY. 

Art  thou  coming,  coming  quickly, 

King  of  glory,  crowned  with  light? 
"With  embattled  hosts  surrounded, 

Coming  in  victorious  might? 
Prophets  tell  the  sacred  story, 

So  the  budding  fig-tree  shows; 
Groaning  nations,  earthquake  terrors, 

Break  the  seal  of  earth's  repose. 

Soon  proud  Babel  shall  be  humbled, 

Antichrist  in  darkness  hurled; 
Soon  the  brightness  of  thy  coming 

Shall  consume  a  guilty  world. 
Then  the  vales  shall  bloom  in  gladness, 

Lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  plain ; 
Zion  lift  her  glorious  summit, 

Peace  embrace  the  world  again. 


THE  UNCHANGING  EAST. 

/TTT.T,  the  old  clocks  on  the 
mosques  at  Cairo  and  Jerusa- 
lem strike  nine  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
three  at  nine  in  the  morning. 
It*  is  the  ninth,  or  it  is  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  which 
begins  with  them  at  sunrise  and  closes  at 
six  in  the  evening. 

Still  the  two  women  grind  at  the  mill, 
and,  like  Sarah,  bake  the  fresh  cake  for 
you  while  you  are  waiting  in  the  tent. 
Still  the  country  people,  like  Boaz  and 
Ruth,  sleep  in  the  harvest-fields,  and  still 
the  men  reap  and  the  women  glean.  Still 
you  are  offered  a  handful  of  parched  corn, 
and  water  from  a  leather  bottle. 

Still  they  "put  off  their  shoes  from  off 
their  feet''  when  they  enter  holy  ground, 
and  still  they  pray  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground.  Still  the  blind  man  sits  by  the 
wayside,  begging,  and  the  lepers  crowd,  in 
pleading  wretchedness,  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  afar  off.  Still  they  hold  the 
plow  in  one  hand,  and,  like  Shamgar,  the 
oxgoad  in  the  other. 

Still  the  virgins  go  out  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  mourners  wail  and  make  a 
noise  at  the  funeral  scene.  Still  they  carry 
their  bed  as  they  go,  and  make  it  in  the 
street,  or  wherever  they  happen  to  lie,  and 
when  they  rise  they  "take  up  their  bed  and 
walk."  Still  they  all  "dip  the  sop"  in  the 
same  dish,  and  eat  it  with  their  fingers. 

Still  it  is  always  the  woman  you  find  at 
the  well,  or  carrying  her  great  earthen 
vessel  of  water  on  her  head.  Still  they 
cover  their  head,  unlike  us,  and  uncover 
their  feet,  wearing  sandals  for  convenience 
in  removing  them.  Still  their  loins  are 
girded  as  of  old,  and  their  treasures  are  all 
carried  in  their  girdle  or  their  bosom, 
which  is  wallet,  purse  and  traveling-bag 
all  in  one. 

Still  there  are  the  six  seasons — "seed-time 
and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  cold  and 
heat." 

Still  "the  mountains  are  around  about 
Jerusalem,"  and  the  stars  of  heaven  shine 
as  brightly  as  when  they  spake  to  Abraham 
of  his  seed— and  Jehovah's  covenant.  Still 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  face  each  other  across  the 
valley,  and  Carmel  looks  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  Hermon  is  an  "exceeding  high  moun- 
tain—apart," and  Zion  stands  on  "the 
sides  of  the  north,"  and  Jerusalem  is 
"beautiful  for  situation." 

O  wondrous,  changeless  land,  fit  frame  for 
the  wondrous,  changeless  Book,  which, 
like  its  author,  is  "the  same,  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever." — Christian  Alli- 
ance. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  TEMPTED. 

"I  know  where  thou  dwellest — where 
Satan's  seat  is."  This  word  is  for  those 
who  are  beset  with  hindrance  and  tempta- 
tion. "I  know,"  saith  the  all-glorious 
Lord,  "where  thou  dwellest.  I  know,  for  I 
have  lived  there,  where  the  scorner  sits, 
and  all  that  the  heart  holds  dear  is  rid- 
iculed, and  all  the  dearest  and  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  soul  are  mocked.  I  know 
what  it  is,"  saith  he,  "to  have  the  efforts 
to  do  good  mistaken  and  misrepresented." 
From  what  a  depth  of  lonely  darkness, 
from  what  incessant  strain  of  temptation 
comes  this  "I  know."  Think  of  that  life 
at  home,  how  he  came  and  went,  ridiculed, 
suspected,  condemned;  think  of  all  that 
lies  in  those  words — "neither  did  his  breth- 
ren believe  in  him."  What  a  deep,  dark 
gap  was  that  which  lay  between  him  and 
them !  The  Pharisees,  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  religious  people  of  the  day,  said 
that  he  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of 
devils.  Think  of  him  pinched  by  hunger 
and  parched  by  thirst,  and  the  tempter 
hanging  beside  him  with  horrid  whisper, 
"Command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread."  Think,  as  he  wrought  that 
supremest  miracle  of  the  world's  redemp- 


tion, that  putting  forth  of  infinite  love  and 
infinite  endurance,  how  he  is  met  with  the 
terrible  cry  of  scorn:  "He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save."  "I  know,"  saith 
he  to  the  tempted,  "I  know  where  thou 
dwellest." — Hugh  Price  Hughes. 


A  QUIET  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

"Such  a  quiet  little  woman ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  ever  attended  a  convention  in  her 
life."  We  happen  to  know  the  little 
woman  of  whom  the  above  remark  was 
made,  and  this  is  what  we  know  of  her: 
Every  evening  she  attends  a  convention  of 
well-clothed,  well-fed,  well-trained  boys 
and  girls,  who  gather  at  the  home  fireside 
and  worship  at  the  home  altar — a  happy 
family  circle  with  mother  for  its  center. 
Once  a  week  she  attends  a  Sabbath  con- 
vention, where  children  are  taught  not 
only  to  "remember,"  but  also  to  love  the 
Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy.  Kow  and 
then  she  attended  a  reform  convention, 
w  here,  under  the  sweet  influence  of  her 
Christian  life  and  example,  sons  and 
daughters,  and  others  also,  are  inspired  to 
attempt  better  things.  There  is  also  a 
worker's  convention,  and  a  young  people's 
convention,  where  her  presence  is  an  in- 
spiration and  her  influence  is  felt,  even 
though  it  be  only  within  four  walls.  Some 
day  she  will  attend  a  convention  of  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first 
born  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  will 
be  surprised,  possibly,  to  find  her  sphere  of 
work  greatly  enlarged  by  the  announce- 
ment: "Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few- 
things;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 


RED-HOT  RELIGION. 

The  prophet  Micah,  writing  of  men  who 
are  energetic  in  doing  evil,  says  they  do  it 
"with  both  hands  earnestly."  Would  not 
this  be  an  admirable  motto  for  such  as  are 
striving  to  oppose  the  evil  ?  Should  there 
not  be  as  much  zeal  shown  in  doing  good? 
Alas !  many  who  claim  to  be  on  the  side  of 
good,  work  not  at  all;  and  many  more  are 
working  with  but  one  hand.  The  other 
hand  they  keep  lazily  in  their  pocket,  or 
apply  it  to  things  which  pertain  not  at  all 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Some  there  are  who  serve  with  both 
hands,  who  pray  as  well  as  pay,  who  are 
Christians  in  the  counting-room  or  the 
mill  as  well  as  in  the  class-room  or  the 
meeting;  and  these,  of  course,  are  an  im- 
mense improvement  on  the  preceding. 
But  how  few  there  are  who  do  it  "earn- 
estly," taking  off  their  coats  and  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  in  God's  cause  as  •  if  they 
really  meant  business,  as  if  the  master 
were  indeed  at  the  door,  and  as  if  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  depended  on  their  faith- 
fulness. These  are  they  after  God's  own 
heart,  who  belong  to  the  "Secret  Society  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  for  "the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  theirs." — Zion's  Herald. 


IN  SEASON. 

A  lady,  once  writing  a  letter  to  a  young 
naval  officer,  who  was  almost  a  stranger, 
thought,  "Shall  I  close  this  as  anybody 
would,  or  shall  I  say  a  word  for  my  Master?" 
And  lifting  up  her  heart  for  a  moment,  she 
wrote,  telling  him  that  his  constant  change 
of  scene  and  place  was  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  words,  "Here  we  have  no  continuing 
city,"  and  asked  if  he  could  say,  "I  seek 
one  to  come."  In  trembling  she  folded  it, 
and  sent  it  off.  Back  came  the  answer: 
"Thank  you  so  much  for  those  kind  words. 
My  parents  are  dead.  I  am  an  orphan,  and 
no  one  has  spoken  to  me  like  that  since 
my  mother  died  long  years  ago."  The 
arrow,  shot  at  a  venture,  hit  home,  and 
the  young  man  shortly  after  rejoiced  in 
the  dullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  Christians,  how  often  do  we  close 
a  letter  "as  anybody  would,"  when  we 
might  say  a  word  for  Jesus? — Christian 
Witness. 


CAN  CONSUMPTION  BE  CURED? 

This  question  is  an  interesting  one  to  all— a 
vital  one  to  many.  We  answer,  "Yes."  It  is, 
however,  true  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
it  is  not  cured.  So  great  is  this  proportion 
that  the  statement  that  one  can  cure  consump- 
tion meets  everywhere  with  great  incredulity. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  the  discoverers  and  sole 
dispensers  "of  Compound  Oxygen  stake  their 
personal  and  professional  reputation  on  the 
assertion  tbat  they  have  often  cured  consump- 
tion in  their  practice  of  twenty-three  years. 
They  Icourt  the  fullest  investigation  of  this 
declaration.  They  will  prove  it  in  the  very 
words  of  many  of  the  best  and  best  known 
people  in  the  country-  They  will,  on  request, 
mail  a  book  which  shows  how  and  why  Com- 
pound Oxygen  cures  this  dread  disease.  If  you 
have  consumption :  if  you  are  threatened  with 
consumption ;  or  If  y>our  friend  is  so  menaced, 
do  not  give  up  hope,  but  rather  write  us  a  plain 
statement  of  the  case  and  have  pointed  out 
to  you,  without  any  expense,  a  well-traveled 
way  of  escape.  Investigate  and  act  at  once. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Pales,  1529,  Arch  St,,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Toronto,  Ont. 


HINTS  FOR  WORKERS. 

One  of  the  most  charming  things  about 
those  Xew  Testament  Christians  is  that 
they  understand  how  to  work  without 
worrying.  They  simply  did  the  duty  that 
came  to  hand,  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves whether  anybody  noticed  them  or 
praised  them,  or  Whether  any  great  result 
should  come  of  their  honest  endeavors. 
Mary  breaks  her  costly  perfume  on  her 
master's  feet  without  the  least  idea  that 
all  the  world  should  yet  hear  of  the  gra- 
cious deed  of  love.  Dorcas  plies  her  needle, 
and  Tertious  drives  his  pen  as  Paul's  sten- 
ographer, and  Phebe  goes  off  to  Rome  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  her  satchel, 
and  none  know  or  care  that  they  will  ever 
be  heard  of  again.  The  apostles  were 
wonderfully  calm  men;  they  faced  duty 
and  endured  obloquy,  and  committed  all 
results  to  God.  If  Paul  ever  worried,  he 
never  told  us  of  it.  He  was  the  cool  man 
on  board  of  the  tempest-tossed  corn  ship 
in  the  hurricane.  His  assurance  to  his 
fellow-Christians  was,  "The  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  understanding,  shall  keep 
your  thoughts  in  Christ  Jesus."  This  is 
the  deep,  inward  calm — like  the  tranquility 
which  reigns  an  hundred  fathoms  down  in 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  billows  are  raging 
upon  the  surface. — Times  of  Befreshing. 


WITHOUT  THE 


THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  for  plain  people.  It  is  not 
made  only  for  scholars;  if  it  were  so,  it 
would  be  of  but  little  use.  It  is  a  plain 
book,  written  in  plain  words.  The  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord  were  addressed  to  common 
people,  in  language  which  they  could  un- 
derstand. Indeed,  one  chief  beauty  of  the 
Scriptures  is  their  marvelous  simplicity. 
Especially  in  all  that  pertains  to  life  and 
salvation,  the  path  is  made  so  plain  that  the 
wayfaring  man  need  not  err.  Prom  this  it 
follows  tbat  in  most  cases  the  obvious 
meaning  is  the  true  meaning.  We  do  not 
underrate  the  learning  of  scholars,  nor  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongues,  but  that  is 
by  no  means  necessary.  The  common 
English  Bible,  in  the  grand  old  King 
James' version,  is  good  enough.  Let  a  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  read  it  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  not  trying  to  twist  this 
and  that  passage  into  a  particular  signif- 
icance, in  order  to  support  some  precon- 
ceived theory ;  but  with  an  open  mind  and 
honest  heart,  desiring  only  to  find  out 
what  the  author  of  the  Bible  intended,  and 
he  will  grow,  day  by  day,  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  which  is  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul. 

 <  »  »  

CHRIST  WORKING  IN  US. 

He  who  made  every  power  can  use  every 
power.  Memory,  judgment,  imagination, 
quickness  of  apprehension  or  insight,  spec- 
ialties of  musical,  poetical,  oratorical  or  ar- 
tistic faculty,  special  tastes  for  reasoning, 
philosophy,  history,  natural  science  or 
natural  history — all  these  may  be  dedicated 
to  him,  sanctioned  by  him,  and  used  by 
him.  Whatever  he  has  given  he  will  use, 
if  we  will  let  him.  Don't  you  really  be- 
lieve that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  just  as  able  to 
draw  a  soul  to  Jesus,  if  he  will,  by  your 
whisper  of  one  word,  "Come,"  as  by  an 
eloquent  sermon  an  hour  long?  I  do.  At 
the  same  time,  as  it  is  evidently  God's  way 
to  work  through  these  intellects  of  ours, 
we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  him  to 
use  a  mind  which  we  are  wilfully  neg- 
lecting, and  take  no  pains  whatever  to  fit 
for  his  use,  than  I  should  have  to  expect 
you  to  write  a  beautiful  inscription  with 
my  pen,  if  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
wipe  it  and  mend  it. — Frances  Ridley 
Havergal. 

WHAT  TO  READ. 

If  you  are  down  with  the  blues,  read  the 
twenty-seventh  Psalm. 

If  there  is  a  chilly  sensation  about  the 
heart,  read  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation. 

If  you  don't  know  where  to  look  for  the 
month's  rent,  read  the  thirty-seventh 
Psalm. 

If  you  feel  lonesome  and  unprotected, 
read  the  ninety-first  Psalm. 

If  the  stove-pipe  has  fallen  down  and  the 
cook  gone  off  in  a  pet,  put  up  the  pipe, 
wash  your  hands,  and  read  the  third  chap- 
ter of  James. 

If  you  find  yourself  losing  confidence  in 
men,  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corin- 
thians. 

If  people  pelt  you  with  hard  words,  read 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John. 

H  you  are  getting  discouraged  about  your 
work,  read  Psalm  126  and  Galatians  6:7-9. 

If  you  are  all  out  of  sorts,  read  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Hebrews.—  The  Bible 
Reader.  \ 


BOW  (RING) 

it  is  easy  to  steal  or  ring  Watches  from  the 
pocket.  The  thief  gets  the  watch  in  one 
hand,  the  chain  in  the  other  and  gives  a 
short,  quick  jerk — the  ring  slips  off  the 
watch  stem,  and  away  goes  the  watch,  leav- 
ing the  victim  only  the  chain. 

This  idea  stopped 
that  little  game: 

The  bow  has  a  groove 
on  each  end.  A  collar 
runs  down  inside  the 
pendant  (stem)  and 
fits  into  the  grooves, 
firmly  locking  the 
bow  to  the  pendant, 
so  that  it  cannot  be 
pulled  or  twisted  off. 

Sold  by  all  watch  dealers,  without , 
cost,  on  jas.  Boss  Filled  and  other 
cases  containing  this  trade  mark — 

Ask  your  jeweler  for  pamphlet. 

Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. , 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ALL  THE 
.COMFORTS 
I0F  HOME 

includes  the  great  temperance  drink 

Hires'gs; 

lit  gives  New  Life  to  the  Old  Folks, 
Pleasure  to  the  Parents, 
Health  to  the  Children. 

L  Good  for  All—Good  All  the  Time. 

.A  25  cent  package  makes  Five^ 
F/D^Ak.  gallons.  Besureandg 
hlJj?^  Hikes.' 


DUEBER 

Solid  FRFF 

Silverine  r  ntL 
err  this  out  ma 

Bend  it  to  us  with  your  {all  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  tend 
you  one  of  these  elegant,  richly 
jeweled,  genuine  Dueber  silver- 
ine watches  by  express  for 
sxami  nation,  you  ex* 
'   amine  it  at  the  ex- 
press office,  and  if 
1  you  think  It  a  bar- 
'  gain  and  equal  to 
any  $15.00  watch 
yoneveraaw.pay 
1  our  sample  price 
'  $•:.*:,  and  cx- 
'  press  chargea 
1  and  It  is  yours, 
with  the  watch 
we  seed  a  S0- 
y  ear  guarantee 
tor   the  case 
and  10  years 
for  the  move- 
ment, also  oar 
printed  guaran- 
tee that  you  can 
return  the  watch 
at  any  time  wlth- 
,  /n  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if 
ycu  sell  or  cause  the 
«ale  of  six  we  will  privs 
you  onefree,  HaVl 
U'?.  lid  Importing  Co., 
331  Eeirtcrn  St.Cti:a.o,Ill» 


WIZARDS  MAGIC  PURSE. 


The  most  bewildering  illusion  dis- 
covered in  this  centnryl  A  very  Btrong 
pnrse  of  the  fine  s :  dressed  kid  strongly 
sewed  and  beautifully  embroidered. 
(Regulargoods  of  equal  quality  sell  for 
50c-  to  75c.)  Comprises  s  pockets,  which 
we  GUARANTEE  no  one  can  open  in  3 
hours  without  knowing  the  secret.  It 
has  baffled  all  experts  in  puzzledom. 
A  great  novelty,  a  wonderful  mystery 
and  a  useful  article,  all  in  one.  Your 
money  and  secrets  are  safe  lnslae  this 
purse!  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Sample  with  secret  in  Bealed  envelope  post  paid  with  Catalogue 
oflOOO  useful  articles,  26e;  Sfor60e;  f  for  $1.00,  $1.80  Doz. 
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t&Zl  f-IU  Waltham  or 
c&  t LU I Springfield. 

GOLD  FILLED- 

GUARANTEED  20  YRS. 
Best  in  the  World. 

CUT  THIS  OCT  and  tend  Ittons  with  your 
name  and  *ddreae  and  we  will  send  the  ate* 
rut  witch  to  yea  bj  express  for  ax&mlai* 
ticn,  and  if  you  thick  It  equal  to  any  $30.00 
wiwb  you  eTer  n*.  pay  our  simple  price, 
$9.50,  and  it  is  years.  We  send  with  H  our 
cu*r*£le«  thstyoa  e*n  return  itat&ny  tun* 
within  one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  U 
you  sell  Six  wo  will  riTo  you  sua  fresv' 
Write  at  ones,  as  we  shall  send  out  sam- 
ples aitMs  pries  for  flo  days  soli.  fliMrssf, 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 

881  Wsbmih  Ate,       Cblago,  Ul. 


fOODWARD'S  Musical  Monthly 


Wi 
Has  the  Largest  Circulation  of  any  Maga- 
zine of  Music  published  in  the  worli.  One 
Dollar  per  year.  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  at  liberal  salary,  for  a  sample  copy, 
with  five  complete  pieces  ot  the  latest  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  full  sheet  music  size,  send  four  cents  ill 
stamps-  These  pieces  sell  for  $3.00  at  Music  Stores. 
WILMS  ff«uli\MK0*(0.,fvr.  B'wir*  13tta  St.  lew  fork. 

Please  mention  this   paper  when  an- 
swering advertisements. 
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Javitt  ^Ironings. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  EXISTING  ROADS. 

one  leading  topic  of 
to-day  is  that  of  bet- 
ter roads.    There  is 
need  of    and  there 
must    be  a  general 
and  determined  effort 
.   made  toward  their  repair,  reconstruction 
and  permanent  improvement. 
In  the  proper  consideration  of  road  im- 

*  provement,  "theory   must  shake  hands 
with  circumstance."   It  is  highly  impor- 

.  taut  that  we  agree  upon  the  best  methods 
of  improving  the  roads  we  have  until  we 
can  get  rid  of  them  by  substituting  per- 
B  manent  ones  of  broken  rock. 

Bad,  as  altogether  too  many  of  our  roads 
I  are,  they  are  capable  of  being  made  better 
I  at  no  appreciable  increase  in  expense,  pro- 
vided the  usual  annual  repairs  are  made  in 
I  accordance  with  the  best  known  principles 
of  road  making  and   repairing.   If  the 
t  supervisors  would  meet,  exchange  expe- 
I  riences  and  decide  upon  the  best  methods, 
i  irrespective  of  their  individual  notions 
?  and  prejudices,  the  improved  condition  of 
P  our  common  roads  would  be  the  best  ev- 
idence that  individuality  had  been  sup- 
planted  by  an  agreed-upon  method  of 
uniformity. 

The  proper  location  of  a  road  has  much 
to  do  with  its  subsequent  value  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  same  in  repair.  The 
t  danger  to  life  is  greatly  lessened  by  avoid- 
ing steep  grades,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

manifest  advantage  of  a  gentler  grade  ou 

■ 

i  account  of  the  less  power  needed  to  move 
I  heavy  loads.    High  grades  should  not  be 
tolerated  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them. 
G  The  roads  needed  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  public  should  be  located  by 
experts,  and  then  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
permanent.   The  best  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  public,  should  be  the  aim,  and  this  can 
E  »ily  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  a 
I  general  system  of  roads  to  be  placed  under 
I  the  immediate  and  constant  supervision  of 
.  .  a  competent  head.   In  this  way  only  can 

the  best  results  be  secured, 
p    In  repairing  roads,  no  sods  or  vegetable 
matter  should  be  used  on  the  road-bed,  and 
in  repairing  holes  or  depressions,  use,  as 
jv  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  kind  of  soil  as 
that  forming  the  general  roadway.  Road 
p  repairs  should  be  constant.    The  present 
method  of  making  repairs  in  the  spring, 
and  little  or  no  repairs  in  the  fall,  leaving 
\4ioles  and  ruts  in  which  the  water  collects 
so  that  the  whole  road-bed  becomes  softened, 
is  the  worst  plan  of  all,  and  when  winter 
sets  in  "the  last  condition  of  that  road  is 

■  worse  than  the  first."  There  is  no  real  econ- 
omy in  our  present  system  of  annual  road 

m  patching.  It  is  the  most  inefficient  and 
W  worthless  of  all  plans.   Whatever  is  worth 
I  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.   Why  per- 
form work  which  must  needs  be  dona  over 
R  again  the  following  year  ?  If  the  actual  cost 
I  of  teams  and  labor  be  counted  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  system  of  road  patching  referred 
to  costs  more  during  each  decade  than  the 
labor  and  materials  required  to  build  a  good 
road-bed  and  keep  it  in  repair.   For  many 
years  to  come  our  main  dependence  in  near- 
L  ly  every  locality  must  be  on  dirt  roads. 
D  These  should  therefore  be  properly  graded, 
»  under-drained,  surface-drained,  and  then  be 
S  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled.  Where 
graveled  roads  are  made  on  a  good,  well- 
drained,    compact   foundation,   and  the 

•  coarsest  gravel  is  put  at  the  bottom  and 

■  well  rolled,  and  additional  layers  of  finer 
I  gravel  are  put  on  and  rolled  also,  a  good 
Fwoad  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  travel  will 
£  be  formed,  which  will  last  several  years. 

It  is  a  serious  error  to  put  either  gravel  or 
^broken  stone  upon  a  road-bed  which  has 
just  been  graded,  without  first  making  the 
road-bed  as  firm  and  solid  as  possible.  No 
roadshould  ever  be  left  in  such  a  condition 
;as  to  force  the  travel  to  the  sides  of  the 
roadway. 

I   The  main  thing  to  be  done  in  repairing  a 
I  road  is  to  open  the  water  courses,  put  in 
under-drains  in  the  wettest  places ;  fill  up 
f,  the  depressions  with  dirt  that  will  become 
| ,  fprm  quickly,  and  then  surface  with  fine 
gravel  or  finely  broken  stone.   The  general 
surface  should  be  kept  a  little  full,  so  that 
the  surface  water  will  quickly  get  to  the 
side  drains.   This  plan  insures  a  reasonably 
hard  and  comparatively  dry  surface  that 
,does  not  cut  up  easily.   In  no  case  should 
.water  be  allowed  to  cross  the  road  except 
th  ro  ugh  a  good  culvert.  Instead  of  covering 
rough,  rocky  places  with  dirt,  break  off  the 
•projecting  rocks  -with  hammers  and  level 
off  with  the  smallest  pieces  or  with  gravel. 
Previous  to  adding  dirt  or  rock  to  the  sur- 


face, clean  out  any  mud  that  may  be  in  tlie 
part  to  be  repaired,  loosen  the  surface  over 
Which  the  repairs  are  to  extend,  with  a 
pick,  in  order  to  effect  a  good  bond  with 
the  old  bed,  then  fill  up  with  dirt  and  roll 
or  pound  the  same  until  it  is  even  with  the 
surface  surrounding  the  place  repaired. 
Such  a  road  will  remain  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition the  entire  year.  All  the  stones  lying 
about  loose  on  the  roadway  and  at  the  road- 
side should  be  gathered  up  and  put  in  piles 
to  be  broken  or  crushed  for  use  on  the  sur- 
face where  most  needed.  The  breaking  of 
such  stones  as  could  be  broken  with  a  ham- 
mer into  pieces  small  enough  to  pass 
through  a  two-inch  ring,  would  afford  em- 
ployment to  persons  unfitted  by  reason  of 
age  or  physical  imfirmity  from  performing 
any  other  kind  of  manual  labor. 

No  road  when  completed  should  be  left 
even  for  a  short  period  uucared  for.  It  needs 
constant  watching,  especially  in  all  the 
southern  states,  where  sudden  and  violent 
rainfalls  of  a  tropical  character  are  common. 
These  sudden  showers  do  more  damage  in 
half  an  hour  than  can  be  repaired  in* a 
day.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  good 
roads.  Our  common  roads  need  the  timely 
care  of  a  "section  boss"  as  much  as  do  our 
railway  lines.  He  should  always  be  on  the 
alert  during  bad  weather,  ready  to  repair 
the  roadway  by  filling  up  with  road  mate- 
rials any  hollows  or  ruts  where  pools  of 
water  are  likely  to  be  formed. 

"No  class  of  persons  appreciate  good 
roads  more  than  the  family  physician  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  to  none  would  they 
bring  more  direct  personal  comfort  and 
even  practical  financial  hehx  On  a  good 
road  the  doctor  can  travel  ten  miles  an 
hour,  while  on  a  poor  one  barely  five.  The 
time  required  in  doing  his  work  is  doubled, 
the  physical  weariness  is  increased,  and  the 
amount  of  visiting  rendered  is  curtailed. 
Besides  this  the  patient  surfers,  for  the 
doctor's  visits  are  delayed  and  less  fre- 
quent. He  cannot,  therefore,  watch  the 
patient  so  closely,  and  he  brings  to  his 
work  a  wearied  body."  In  case  of  sudden 
illness,  or  of  poisoning,  or  of  severe  wounds, 
when  the  saving  of  a  life  might  depend 
upon  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  physician,  a 
good,  smooth  road,  over  which  he  could 
reach  the  patient  quickly,  would  prove  of 
incalculable  value. 

The  construction  and  care  of  a  public  road 
where  teams  are  constantly  passing  each 
other,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  that  of 
one  leading  from  one's  farm  or  plantation 
to  the  depot  or  landing.  In  the  latter  case 
an  excellent  roadway  can  be  formed  by 
slightly  grading  up  a  narrow  one  of  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width  and 
then  running  a  very  light,  straight  furrow 
down  the  exact  center  its  entire  length.  A 
two-horse  team  in  hauling  trucking  or 
other  produce  to  market,  if  driven  astride 
of  the  furrow  will  cause  the  formation  of 
two  ruts  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter. By  keeping  the  ruts  filled  with  either 
oyster  shells,  clean  gravel  or  finely-broken 
stone,  a  good  roadway  of  a  most  excellent 
\  and  durable  character  will  be  formed  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.   W.  M.  K. 


TALKING  TO  THE  HORSE. 

Following  the  course  of  a  brook,  with  rod 
and  reel,  I  came  to  a  pool  in  the  deep  woods 
near  the  highway.  The  rattle  of  wheels 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  wagon.  As  it 
came  nearer,  at  the  slow  pace  of  an  easy- 
going horse,  a  man's  voice  was  heard  ap- 
parently in  earnest  conversation. 

"I  tell  ye,  Jerry,  I'll  hev  ter  give  ye  er 
good  trouncin'  ef  ye  don't  mind  what  ye're 
erbout.  What  d'ye  mean  by  gittiu'  wrathy 
an'  backin'  up  ter  ,ther  store  hard  'nough 
ter  purty  nigh  knock  ther  buildin'  over? 
I  didn't  say  nothin'  ter  ye  ther,  'cause  I 
don't  b'lieve  in  hevin'  fambly  rows  afore 
ther  public,  but,  I  vuut,  I'm  er  mind  ter 
give  ye  a  tech  o'  thet  new  whip  I  bought 
ter  cattle  show,  when  we  git  hum.  I  tell 
ye,  I  won'  hev  sech  goings  on — " 

The  speaker  had  passed  now,  and  I  heard 
no  more.  Peering  through  the  foliage  I 
saw  a  man  riding  alone.  He  was  talking  to 
his  horse,  and  the  horse,  a  roly-poly  kind  of 
a  nag,  was  ambling  along  in  a  satisfied  and 
contented  way.  Judging  from  appearances, 
the  horse  was  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
his  master's  voice  and  enjoyed  it.  And 
why  not? 

The  horse  is  not  less  intelligent  than  the 
dog.  The  dog  "knows",  more  than  the 
horse  generally,  because  he  has  been  petted 
more  and  talke.d  to  more.  Any  one  inter- 
ested in  dogs  knows  how  the  dog  brightens 
when  his  master  speaks  to  him.  The  dog 
knows  his  name;  the  horse  may  know  his 
name,  and  when  called,  respond  as  quickly 
as  the  dog? 

A  wagon-load  of  wood  was  caught  in  a 


mud  hole.  The  horse,  a  fine-spirited  an- 
imal, tried  three  times  to  draw  the  wheel 
out,  but  failed,  and  became  nervous  and  ex- 
cited. The  farmer  threw  the  reins  over  the 
horse's  back,  and  going  to  his  head,  took  the 
horse's  nose  in  his  hands,  began  to  stroke 
and  to  talk  to  him.  "Now,  Charlie,  don't 
you  fret.  That  was  my  fault,  getting  into 
that  hole.  Try  once  more.  You  can  do  it. 
We'll  lift  on  the  wheel  and  help  you  all  we 
can.  Now,  a  long,  steady  pull  and  we're 
out  of  the  hole."  The  voice  of  the  master 
quieted  him  at  once;  he  arched  his  neck, 
carried  his  ears  forward  and  seemed  to 
"beam"  upon  his  master,  and  when  he 
pulled  again,  the  load  went  forward.  The 
farmer  stopped  him  as  soon  as  free  from  the 
mud  and  rewarded  him  with  an  apple,  and 
talked  to  him  "and  thanked  him." 

The  reader  may  smile,  but  any  one  who 
studies  the  horse  knows  that  kind  and 
soothing  words  will  accomplish  more  than 
harshness  and  the  whip.  The  gentle  voice 
of  man  Jias  a  soothing  effect  upon  most 
domestic  animals,  especially  when  the 
voice  is  familiar. 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  get  the  most 
from  his  horse  must  make  the  horse's  ac- 
quaintance, and  yet  there  are  horses  and  men 
who  have  been  together  for  years  and  are 
not  acquainted.  A  milkman  left  his  horse 
and  dissappeared  around  a  corner.  As  he 
was  coining  back,  he  heard  shouts,  "Whoa ! 
Whoa!"  and  reaching  the  corner  saw  his 
horse  runningaway  at  full  speed,  frightened 
at  a  steam  gong.  As  the  horse  turned 
into  a  side  street,  the  milkman  ran  back  to 
intercept  him  if  possible.  He  gained  the 
corner  of  the  street  just  after  the  horse 
went  by.  The  milkman  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "Whoa,  Jack!"  The  horse 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  drawn  up  by  the 
rein,  and  wheeled  around  as  far  as  the  thills 
would  let  him  to  look  lor  his  master.  When 
he  heard  the  familiar  voice — the  voice  con- 
nected with  kind  treatment — he  knew  that 
he  was  safe,  and  all  fear  vanished.  This 
episode  I  witnessed  myself. 

Many  persons  have  no  idea,  apparently, 
how  much  intelligence  may  be  developed 
in  a  horse,  or  how  affectionate  a  horse  may 
become  under  the  right  treatment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  horse  that  is  never  petted, 
that  seldom  hears  the  voice  of  his  master, 
and  has  no  kind  and  sympathetic  words 
addressed  to  him,  lives  a  lonc'y,  a  kind  of 
half-horse  existence. 

The  horse  is  a  social,  companionable  being, 
and  craves  sympathy,  the  companionship, 
and  the  affection  of  man.  I  know  that  if  I 
did  not  speak  to  my  dog,  if  I  passed  him 
without  a  word,  he  would  slink  away  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs  as  though  he  has 
been  whipped,  although  I  do  not  know  how 
he  looks  when  whipped,  as  he  has  never 
been  whipped. 

I  drove  my  horse  "Billy"  one  day,  six 
miles  without  saying  a  word,  as  I  was  busy 
"thinking."  .We  came  to  a  water-trough, 
and  I  drove  up  to  it  that  Billy  might  drink. 
The  check  was  down  and  he  could  help 
himself,  but  instead  he  turned  and  looked 
at  me — he  had  no  blinders;  no  horse  ought 
to  have  blinders.  "What  are  you  looking 
at,  Billy?  Why  don't  you  drink  if  you 
want  to  ?"  Then  he  carried  his  ears  forward, 
a  horse's  way  of  expressing  satisfaction, 
and  plunged  his  nose  into  the  water.  As  I 
was  accustomed  to  talk  to  him,  I  believe 
that  he  was  disturbed,  or  whatever  the 
word  may  be,  by  my  long  silence,  and 
would  not  drink,  thirsty  as  he  was,  till  he 
heard  it. 

Every  admirer  of  the  horse  who  has  not 
seen  Bartholomew's  horses  perform,  should 
improve  the  first  opportunity.  Every  ex- 
hibition of  these  horses  helps  man  to  appre- 
ciate the  noblest  animal  placed  at  the 
service  of  man.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
animals  endowed  as  the  horse  is,  were 
intended  to  be  shut  out  of  the  affection 
and  companionship  of  man — companion- 
ship as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  draught  animal. 

The  man  who  regards  his  horse  in  the 
"higher light,"  must  read  with  indignation, 
even  with  feelings  of  horror,  the  account 
of  the  race  between  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  humane 
man,  whether  acquainted  with  horses  or 
not,  especially  the  friend  of  the  horse,  must 
cry  out  in  righteous  wrath  against  such 
horrible  cruelty  as  resulted  from  the  race. 
Beautiful,  fine-blooded  horses  were  driven 
till  their  hoofs  fell  off  from  the  heat.  Some 
died  of  sheer  exhaustion,  and  a  few,  "by 
being  savagely  beaten,  were  forced  to  the 
end  and  were  dragged  to  the  goal  dripping 
with  blood  and  shrieking  with  agony,  their 
spines  twisted  out  of  shape." 

The  riders  of  these  horses,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  "plaudits  of  the  multitude" and 
the  "magnificent  trophies"  bestowed  by 


the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Germany,  de- 
serve to  be  drawn  up  by  their  thumbs  and 
'  knouted  on  their  bare  backs.  What  is  the 
soul  of  man  who  drives  a  horse  to  torture 
and  to  "an  agony  of  death"  for  notoriety 
and  a  bauble?  George  Appleton. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DOGS. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, 44,938,365  sheep,  v.alued  at  $110,121,- 
270.  The  same  authority  places  the  ravages 
of  dogs  upon  the  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States  at  the  very  modest  sum  of 
$4,000,000. 

Nobody  doubts  the  accuracy  of  these  fig- 
ures. No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  injustice 
done  to  sheep  raising.  This  is  not  a  new 
or  exceptional  hindrance  to  flock  owners. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story.  No  remedy  seems 
possible.  Dogs  have  more  friends  than 
sheep. 

This  is  a  fearful  loss  of  property.  If  dogs 
killed  one  fourth  that  amount  of  ducks  and 
geese,  there  would  be  "wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,"  and  a  dog-killing  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  It  is  a  joke  to 
many  people  when  dogs  get  into  a  flock  of 
sheep  andkill  and  worry  them.  It  is  aseri- 
ous  outrage  if  a  dog  or  a  lot  of  dogs  kill 
somebody's  little  bunch  of  geese. 

Remedy?  Is  there  any?  Yes,  there  is  a 
cure  for  everything  that  is  wrong  and  un- 
fair. What  should  a  sheep  owner  do  when 
his  rights  are  invaded  and  his  sheep  wor- 
ried and  killed?  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
get  furiously  and  fearfully  mad.  If,  when 
thus  aroused,  he  sins  a  little — yes,  a  good 
deal — he  is  excusable  -before  the  laws  of 
men,  at  least.  An  ordinarily  good  jnan 
will  not  fail  to  act  badly  under  these  most 
aggravating  circumstances.  He  will  not 
stop  to  ask  if  it  is  wrong  to  shoot  dogs,  to 
poison  dogs,  or  catch  them  in  traps,  or  any 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  prowling, 

cowardly,  protected,  beloved  dog. 

This  has  been  continually  going  on  in 
this  and  all  other  sheep  countries  during 
the  centuries.  It  has  been  periodic  in  all 
our  experiences  as  sheep  handlers,  and  will 
be  repeated.  The  writer  of  this,  with  a 
record  and  experience,  concludes  that, 
beyond  the  shot-gun  and  strychnine,  a  dog- 
proof,  barbed-wire  fence  is  a  cure. 

R.  M.  Bell. 


the  Owen  Electric  Belt 

AND  APPLIANCES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


A  GENUINE  CURRENT  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Is  generated  in  a  battery  on  the  Belt,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  made  mild  or  strong  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  is  absolutely  under  control 
of  the  wearer  at  all  times. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the 
cure  of  Acute,  Chronic  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
Sworn  Testimonials  with  portraits  of  people 
who  have  been  cured,  Price  List  and  Cuts  of 
Kelts  and  Appliances,  and  how  to  order,  pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian Languages.  This  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents 
postage. 

THE  OWEN 

Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BUILDING, 

201-211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment 
In  the  World. 

When  visiting  the  World's  Fair  do  not 
fail  to  see  Dr.  A.  Owen's  exhibit.  Elec- 
tricity Building,  Section  V,  Space  1.  - 

When  writing  mention  this  paper. 


CASE 
OR 


FREE 


cjjE  A  line  14k  gold  plated  watch  to  ever;  reader 
of  (his  paper.  Cot  this  out  and  sand  it  to  us 
wltL  your  fUU  name  and  address,  and  we  will 
■end  you  one  of  these  elegant,  richly  jeweled, 
gold  flaiflhed  wetab.ee  by  express  for  exami- 
nation, and  if  you  thick  It  Is  equal  Id  appear* 
anee  to  any  125.00  (told  watch,  pay  our  sam- 
ple price,  13.60,  and  It  is  yours.  We  send  with 
the  watch  our  guarantee  that  you  can  return 
it  at  any  time  within  one  year  if  not  satisfac- 
tory,and  if  you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  ail  we 
will  givt>  you  ONE  FREE.  Write  at  once,  aa 
we  shall  send  oat  samples  for  00  days  only. 

THE   NATIONAL  kVPF'C 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illisolff. 


HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rings,  warranted  solid 
jr/oldf  Over  8000  girls  have  bad  one  and 
we  are  ready  to  $z\ve  away  10,000  more, 

Fnrp  for  a  few  hours  work  among 
•tCC   yoor  frlendn.   Write  at  o  ire. 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION,  869  Dearborn  8t.Ohicetjo,*ll. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  1,  1893. 


Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Suitable  Rewards 
for  Successful  Contestants. 

fiR^E  THE  ISliflfiD. 


In  the  above  picture  is  represented 
the  name  of  a  small  American  island, 
on  which  is  located  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

Will  be  divided  among  the  first  five 
Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  who  cor- 
rectly 

NAME  THE  ISI/AND. 

S1.£)0  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
sending  the  correct  name  of  the  island. 

$1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  out- 
side of  Ohio,  sending  the  correct  name 
of  the  island. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  Ohio  sub- 
scriber sending  the  correct  name  of  the 
island. 

$1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  sending 
the  correct  name  of  the  island. 

$1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
south  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  New 
England  states  or  Canada,  sending  the 
correct  name  of  the  island. 

Not  more  than  one  reward  will  be 
given  to  one  subscriber. 

This  contest  will  close  June  loth,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
July  1st. 

Answers  to  this  contest  should  be 
addressed  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
I  ISLAJsD  CONTEST, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

%       ~~  y-  ~.  ~        __  i-  --  -_  r~ 


WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 

OFFERED  iLAT  1ST. 


PRIZE  CONUNDRUM. 

"Why  is  the  present  volume  of  Farm  A2a> 
Fibesede  like  a  sweet  young  lady?"  , 

Answer— Because  it  is  sweet  sixteen. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio,  receives  one 
dollar  for  sending  the  first  correct  answer. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Pilquist,  Marianna,  Ark.,  S.  V. 
Hartsock,  Sprink  Valley,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Wm.  M. 
Craig,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Johnson, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  each  receive  one  dollar  for 
sending  the  first  correct  answer  received  from 
their  several  divisions  of  the  country,  as  out- 
lined in  the  above  contest. 


POPULAR  CONTEST. 

In  the  voting  contest  for  the  most  popular 
department  in  Fabu  a>~d  Fiseside,  the 
Household  and  the  Farm  departments  took 
the  lead,  "Our  Household"  finally  leading  by 
a  few  votes. 

A.  M.  Hendee,  Danville,  Ky.,  receives  one 
dollar  for  first  naming  the  most  popular  de- 
partment. 

Pet  Daniels,  Iuka,  111.,  Louise  C.  Bliss,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Halstead,  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  Miss  L.  Fitzsimons,  New  Orleans,  La., 
each  receive  one  dollar  for  sending  the  first 
vote  received  from  their  several  divisions  of 
the  country  for  the  Household  department. 


NONSENSE  ABOUT  TOMATOES. 

An  idea  has  gained  currency  during  the  past 
few  years  that  the  tomato  as  an  article  of  diet 
is  likely  to  produce  or  encourage  the  terrible 
disease  of  cancer,  and  not  long  ago  it  was  also 
stated  that  the  use  of  this  vegetable  had  been 
forbidden  at  the  cancer  hospital.  So  wide- 
spread has  this  notion  become  that  Dr.  Mars- 
den,  chairman  of  the  medical  committee  of 
the  cancer  hospital,  London,  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  it  official  contradiction.  He 
sayj  that  his  committee  has  been  inundated 
with  letters  on  this  subject,  and  he  begs  pub- 
lication for  the  following  statement,  which  we 
hope  will  settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  "that  tomatoes 
neither  predispose  to  nor  excite  cancer  forma- 
tion, and  that  they  are  not  injurious  to  those 
Eraffering'ffom  this  disease,  but  on  thecontrary 
are  a  very  wholesome  article  of  diet,  partlc- 
ulfl]  ly  so  if  cooked." — Chamber's  Journal. 


It  would  save  no  end  of  trouble  and  thought 
if  the  housekeeper  would  make  out  a  week's 
menu  at  a  time.  The  food  would  be  better 
and  there  would  be  greater  variety  than  when 
the  list  is  made  out  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  follow  daily  bills  of  fare 
that  are  so  often  published.  Only  the  person 
who  keeps  house  herself  is  able  to  do  this 
satisfactorily,  although  there  are  often  many 
good  suggestions  made  in  them. 

A  mother,  indignant  to  find  her  little 
daughter  low  in  her  class  in  school,  exclaimed 
wrathfully,  "I'm  out  of  all  patience  with  you, 
Mollie !  I  should  just  like  to  know  why  Sally 
Jones  is  always  at  the  head  of  her  class,  and 
you  are  always  at  the  foot?" 

Mollie  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  her  mother  squarely  in  the  face,  said 
demurely,  "You  seem  to  forget,  mamma,  that 
Sally  Jones  has  very  clever  parents." 

A>~  English  story  is  told  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  never  attended  church,  hut  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  go  to  a  harvest  thanksgiving 
service.  "How  did  you  like  it,  Eliza?"  asked 
a  friend  afterwards.  "Oh,  mighty  fine.  I'll 
gang  again  some  day,"  answered  she.  The 
church  was  right  pretty  with  flowers,  the 
music  grand,  and  best  of  all,  at  the  end  they 
passed  'round  a  plateful  of  money  for  us  to 
take  what  we  liked,  and  ,1  took  half  a  crown. 
There  weren't  any  larger  pieces  in  it." 

The  Baroness  James  Rothschild  has  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  fans  in  the 
world.  Several  of  them  are  worth  from  8,000 
francs  to  10,000  francs  each,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Watteau  example,  valued  at  a  much  higher 
figure.  At  Chantilly  the  series  of  beautiful 
fans  of  the  Duchess  d'Aumale  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  connoisseurs;  while  in  her 
palace  of  Castile  the  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
has  about  800  highly  artistic  examples.  The 
empress  of  Russia  has  also  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  series.  Before  the  disasters  of  1S70-T1 
the  Empress  Eugenie  had  a  number  of  prec- 
ious examples,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  be- 
ing designed  for  her  by  Cavarni.  Vienna 
rivals  Paris  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
fans,  while  Spain  surpasses  both  by  a  long 
way  in  the  matter  of  quantity;  still,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  most  artistic  and  the 
most  costly  are  produced  at  Paris,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  fear  that  the  gayest 
city  in  the  world  will  ever  lose  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  luxuries. 


HEATING  AND  COOKING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  dream  of  the  housekeeper  and  electrical 
enthusiasts  has  been  to  see  heating  and  cook- 
ing done  by  electricity.  Electricity  has  been 
applied  to  almost  everything  else,  and  the 
people  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
houses  cannot  be  heated  and  cooking  done  by 
the  same  means.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by  such 
applications  of  an  electric  current.  In  cook- 
ing, for  instance,  the  heat  is  turned  on  at  the 
moment  it  is  wanted  and  applied  just  where 
it  is  needed,  and  there  is  practically  no  waste; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  coal  fire,  much  heat 
is  lost  in  the  process  of  bringing  the  temper- 
ature up  to  the  required  degree.  With  electric 
heat,  however,  the  full  degree  of  heat  is 
available  in  a  moment,  and  there  is  no  long 
waiting  for  it  to  cool  down  as  in  the  case  of 
coal  fires.  The  total  absence  of  all  the  dis- 
agreeable features  of  coal  fires,  such  as  hand- 
ling coal  and  ashes,  etc.,  is  another  great 
argument  in  favor  of  electric  heating,  and  the 
possible  extra  cost  for  current  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
resulting  from  its  use.  In  the  summer-time 
what  could  be  more  convenient  than  electric 
heat  to  cook  with?  What  is  there  that  is  as 
near  the  ideal  method  of  heating  and  cooking 
as  such  use  of  electric  current?  All  of  these 
advantages  are  now  available  in  any  house 
where  an  electric-light  current  enters,  or  can 
be  put  in ;  but  as  to  the  cost  of  electric  current 
for  such  purposes  we  are  not  advised.  Con- 
sidering its  advantages,  however,  thousands 
of  householders  would  be  glad  to  pay  the  extra 
cost  for  the  luxury  in  having  such  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  central  stations,  where  the 
current  is  generated,  would  derive  an  immense 
benefit  from  an  extensive  use  of  current  for 
such  purposes.  It  is  a  question  with  most  of 
these  stations  how  to  make  them  pay  during 
the  daytime.  If  electricity  should  become 
extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes,  as 
indicated  above,  the  problem  would  at  once 
be  solved,  as  the  greatest  demand  for  current 
for  house  uses  would  be  made  in  the  daytime. 
—Electrical  Age. 

EVIDENCES  OF  GLACIAL  MAN. 

The  period  at  which  the  glacial  epoch  existed 
in  this  country  has  long  been  an  interesting 
problem  to  scientists.  With  few  exceptions, 
geologists  have  united  in  placing  the  date 
within  comparatively  -recent  times,  and 
evidences  are  multiplying  that  the  great  ice 
age  in  North  America  actually  occurred  dur- 
ing the  present  era  of  human  life.  These 
evidences  consist  in  the  finding  of  stone  imple- 
ments of  ancient  man  in  undisturbed  glacial 
gravels.  Among  the  discoverers  of  these  relics 
Is  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  a  distinguished  archaeol- 
ogist of  this  city.  The-  specimens  were  all 
found  by  him  in  the  Trenton  gravels  at  Tren- 
ton.at  recorded  depths  and  in  undisputably  un- 
disturbed glacial  deposits.  Prof.  Putnam  also 
found  specimens  in  the  same  locality, and  other 


scientists  have  come  upon  implements  of  stone 
in  similar  deposits  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  most  convincing,  however,  is  a 
find  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills  at 
New  Comerstown,  Ohio.  In  a  glacial  gravel 
terrace  in  that  town,  at  the  mouth  of  Buck- 
horn  creek,  he  came  upon  a  stone  implement 
fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Western  Reserve  historical  society 
of  Cleveland.  The  gravel  in  which  this  relic 
was  found  was  covered  by  six  inches  of  sand, 
several  feet  of  supplementary  gravel,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  of  earth.— Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Daily  Transcript. 


WAS  ATLANTIS  AMERICA? 

Ignatius  Donnelly  finds  a  supporter  of  his 
Atlantis  theory  in  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  de- 
clares, after  a  great  deal  of  search,  that  the  lost 
Atlantis  was  not  a  myth,  but  that  it  was  really 
the  continent  of  America.  He  accounts  for  its 
disappearance  from  view  in  a  different  way, 
but  that  is  merely  incidental.  Donnelly's  the- 
ory was  that  the  land  was  submerged  by  some 
great  volcanic  upheaval,  and  that  from  those 
who  escaped  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asiajcame  the  tradition  of  the  deluge.  Sir 
Daniel  rejects  this  explanation  as  being  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
such  volcanic  action  either  on  the  continent 
or  in  the  ocean  bed.  He  believes  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  most  progressive  and 
adventurous  people  of  ancient  times,  discov- 
ered the  continent,  but  that  in  the  decline 
both  of  their  learning  and  power  it  became 
lost  to  view  and  existed  at  the  time  our  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt  begins  merely  as  a  shadowy 
tradition.  It  is  his  opinion  that  traces  of  the 
Egyptians  of  those  days  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America,  whose 
origin  has  never  been  determined  or  even  been 
made  the  basis  of  any  reasonable  theory. 
Such  a  discovery  would  furnish  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis,  and 
the  theory  invests  those  wonderful  ruins  with 
a  new  interest  for  the  antiquarians.— Milwau- 
kee Journal. 


of  the  country  for  women  to  remain  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  a  casual  traveler 
catching  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  them 
at  the  upper  windows  of  some  private  dwelling 
or  shop.  In  rural  Greece  the  women  take  a 
more  active  part  in  every rday  life,  and  work  in 
the  fields  with  their  veils  hanging  loosely  over 
their  heads,  ready  to  be  folded  across  the 
mouth  should  a  strange  man  approach. — N.  Y. 
Sun. 


POSITIVELY  FREE. 

OuTTteJutiftTNEW  CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated  with  Colored  Portraits,  and 
giving  jull  Particulars  of  all  oar  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

Sold  for  CASH  or  on  EASY*TERMS 
of  PAYMENT  to  suit  everybody. 
OE6AX8  $35  OO.  PIAJOS  1175  OO. 

E^-SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

yp*te  CORNISH  &  CO.,  ya'hiPgton' 


To-day. 


Kew  Jertey 


GOOD  LADY 


TO  DO 


OB  GENTLEMAN 
WBIffERS  wanted 
Copying  at  home. 
American  Association  of  Pen  Artists,  Lima,  Ohio. 

TUC  BCCT  Dll  1  On  earth  for  Constipation,  Liver  or 
I  nL  DCO  I  TILL  Kidnev  trouble.  Headache,  etc..  is 
Hetrick's  Blood  and  Liver  Pills.  Bymail 25 cents 
per  box.    Hetrick  Bros.,  Druggists,  Indiana,  Pa* 

CIIDrDlflD  OnMn  10  cents  and  2-cent  stamp 
OUrLmUn  DUnU,  brings  sample  and  valuable 

information  by  return  mail.  300  per  cent,  profit. 
SUPERIOR  BOND  CO.,  Box  106S,  EaBt  Pepperell.Jlass. 


FREE"*-' 


f  act,0=t<,c  Pin*f5»r"  n  B  E  old  from  • 

r-Mffr"-         hold!  •  lu5t  pip*  Ml 
^Jg^g^^iggtMf^^  of  tobane  iod  will  last  for 

Ttfcn.  Sendl0cealII0r3  raoottu  tri»l tub.  to  Finj  M^rnine,  .UpMIMtt 
bj ream auL    fi.  S.  KASQH,  CCB.,  133  CHTJEClSl.,  BSW  TORS. 

KEYSTONE 

WASHING  MACHINE 

Made  of  White  Cedar. 

Clothes  last  one  half  longer  in  avoiding 
the  washboard.  We  warrant  it  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  tlone  by  hand,  in  leBB 
time.  Send  H.00  tor  a  machine,  before 
the  territory  is  taken,  and  save  agent's 
profits.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  will  re- 
fund the  money.  Write  for  prices  and 
description.  Territory  free  and  exclu- 
sive right.  KETSIOSE  MFG.  CO,  I&rrisburg,  Pa. 


GREEK  WOMEN  OF  TO  DAY. 

For  centuries  we  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  Grecian  type  of  beauty  as  the  ideal 
of  all  loveliness.  To  tell  a  woman  that  her 
nose,  or  left  ear,  or  right  eyebrow,  was  pure 
Greek,  was  the  highest  compliment  one  could 
pay  her.  Now  comes  an  iconoclastic  traveler 
to  declare  that  the  Grecian  woman  is  short, 
broad  and  stout,  with  a  pale,  creamy  skin, 
dark  hair  and  beautiful  eyes,  features  fairly 
regular,  but  not  classical.  The  prevailing  im- 
pression that  she  leaves  upon  the  Englishman 
is  that  she  has  a  squat  figure;  for  the  women 
of  Greece  destroy  their  figures  on  account  of 
the  sedentary  lives  they  live.   It  is  the  custom 


WASTED- Salesmen  to  handle  our  Celebrated 
Pinless  Clothes  l,ine;  the  only  line  ever  invented 
that  will  hold  clothes  without  plus ;  the  harder  the  wind 
blows  the  firmer  the  clothes  are  held  on  the  line;  also 
our  Famous  Fo  tin  tain  Ink  Eraser ;  the  only  Eraser 
in  esistencethatwillnot  deface  the  paper;  it  work3 
like  a  fountain  pen,  erases Inkand  otherstains instantly. 
These  articles  are  a  perfect  success  and  go  like  wildnre, 
havinga  salein  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  give  a  very 
large  per  cent;  one  agent's  sales  were  go38  in  one 
week,  another  S162  in  one  day.  Agents  wanting  exclu- 
sive territory  must  secure  it  at  once,  on  receipt 
of  50e  will  mail  sample  of  either  .or  sample  of  both  for 
gl.with  price-lists  and  terms.  PLNLESS  CLOTHES 
LINE  CO.,  No.  168  Sermon  Street,  Worcester, Hasa, 


RUPTURE 

•f  testimonials  sen  t  free  (sealed) .  Da.  Hoaaa  Elxctmc 


CURED 

Pugb  t  *t  bom  to  stay 
cured.  Hhutnted 
book  hudvdi 


The  Book  of  the  Fair 

The  most  complete  reproduction  in  print  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition;  1000 
pages,  imperial  folio,  12  by  16  inches,  3000  superb  illustrations,  enameled  paper,  test  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  to  be  issued  in  25  parts  of  10  pages  each  at  S1.00  a  part. 

THE  BANCROFT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  Strong, 
Handsome 


Close  Woven 
In  Colors, 


HrHVUViOCK 

With  this  Journal  One  Year, 

For  Only  $1.50,  Sent  Prepaid. 


These  hammocks  are  11  feet  long,  with  the  bed  full  6  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide.  Closely  woven,  with  small  meshes,  they  are 
not  liable  to  catch  and  pull  off  buttons.  Strong  and  substantial 
enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  grown  person  or  several  children. 
The  best  hammock  for  the  price  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  8  yearly  subscribers,  and  each 
subscriber  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  Free  Gift  offered  in  this 
paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  without 
a  Free  Gift,  only  S1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  #1.35.  Postage  or  express- 
age  prepaid  by  us  in  each  case.  Give  express  station  if  different 
from  post-office.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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A  FEMININE  WEAKNESS. 

Fully  half  the  virtues  for -which 
their  owners  are  praised  are  of 
spontaneous  growth,  and  really 
reflect  little  credit  upon  those 
who  practice  them. 
Let  us  take  a  case  in  poink- 
that  of  a  woman  who  has  a  pet  extrav- 
agance.  It  is  teacups.  She  loves  pretty 
k  clothes,  but  she  can  gaze  at  the  latest 

*  fabrics  in  the  windows  of  dry-goods  shops 
without  being  tempted  to  purchase,  and 

I  can  eveu  survey,  unshaken,  invoices  of 
:  Parisian  millinery,  gowns  and  gloves.  She 
:  has  a  sweet  tooth,  but  when  occasion  re- 
quires, she  can  steer  a  steady  course  be- 
tween Purssell's  and  Arnaud's,  or  Huyler's 
and  Deane's,  without  swerving  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.   But  when  she  nears  a  chiua 
shop,  her  steps  falter, 
f'    Strange  to  say,  the  very  high-priced 

•  shops  do  not  most  beguile   her.  Her 
attraction  is  towards  those  fascinating  little 

f  establishments  that  display  cards  bearing 
the  legends,  "Special  Sale !  Great  Reduc- 
tion!!  Marked  Down!!!"   Like  a  moth  to 
j  a  candle  is  she  drawn  towards  the  place  of 
v  temptation.   All  chiua  is  dear  to  her  heart, 
l  but  she  can  resist  plates,  teapots,  and  even 
I  cream-jugs,  of  which  every  housekeeper 
knows  one  can  never  have  too  many:  But 
when  she  beholds  a  cup  and  saucer  ticketed 
k  "Only  24  cents,"  she  is  sure  to  succumb, 
f  She  can  hold  out  a  trifle  longer  if  she  reads, 
":>(>  cents,"  and  twice  she  has  been  known 
to  walk  on,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  as  far  as 
'  the  corner,  before  she  could  make  up  her 
,  mind  to  go  in  and  buy  the  cup  and  saucer 
I  billed  "For  to-day  only,  59  cents."  Don't 
think  she  is  reckless  in  her  selection.  She 
always  prefers  pretty  china,  and  generally 
shows  excellent  taste,  but  she  will  buy 
)  even  a  plain  cup  sooner  than  refuse  a  bar- 
\  gain. 

\  Now,  this  woman  is  known  as  a  good 
.fltvife  and  mother.   She  is  praised  for  her 
[  housekeeping,  which  she  likes ;  for  her  de- 
Lvotion  to  her  husband  and  children,  whom 
f  she  adores;  for  her  pleasant,  cordial  man- 
i  ner,  which  is  entirely  natural,  and  for  her 
'  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  which  are 
innate.   But  should  she  tell  of  the  times 
when  sIih  scores  a  veritable  moral  victory 
t  by  crossing  the  street  to  keep  away  from  a 
'china  shop,  or  recites  poetry  to  herself  to 
aid  her  in  forgetting  an  advertisement  of  a 
L"(ilosing-out  Sale,  Cups  and  Saucers  of 
L Fine  Doulton,  Copeland  and  Limoges  at 
potty  G3  cents  apiece,"  everyone  would 
laugh,  and  no  one  would  think  it'  worth 
'  while  to  account  her  resistance  of  tempta- 
tion as  a  long  step  in  the  path  of  self-control 
and  self-denial. 

Which  goes  to  prove  the  force  of  the 
sentence  that  preludes  this  truthful  nar- 
xa.tive. — Harper's  Bazar. 


GLEANINGS. 

the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  the  hats  of  the 
ladies  were  two  feet  high  and  four  wide. 

Several  thousand  of  hair-pins,  in  many 
1  styles,  have  been  recovered  from  Pompeii. 

To  make  good  sticky  fly-paper,  mix  by 
heat  three  and  one  half  ounces  raw  linseed- 
toil,  one  pound  resin,  and  add  three  and  one 
half  ounces  of  molasses.   Apply  to  the 
paper  while  warm. 

£t  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  address 
d  stamp  envelopes  on  the  back.  With 
direction  written  across  the  folds,  the 
ter  cannot  be  opened  by  an  unauthorized 
on,  without  the  fact  being  detected, 
such  an  opportunity  is  made  very 
fficult. 

A  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  had 
practical  experience,  treats  mosquito  bites 
|by  carrying  a  small  piece  of  soap,  with 
which  in  case  of  a  bite  he  makes  a  lather  over 
[the  affected  part  and  allows  it.to  dry.  He 
^declares  that  the  relief  is  instantaneous  and 
,  that  all  pain  soon  ceases. 
►  A  good  remedy  for  whitening  the  hands 
ns  made  as  follows :   Melt  Castile  soap,  add 
little  water,  perfume  slightly,  and  stir  in 
little  common  oatmeal.   When  washing 
the  hands,  rub  on  this  preparation  and 
•  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes.   It  re- 
moves the  dirt  and  whitens  the  skin  in  a 
most  astonishing  way. 

I  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pricked  fin- 
ger will  leave  a  blood  stain  upou  some 
delicate  work.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
that  a  paste  made  of  uncooked  laundry 
starch,  if  spread  upon  the  stain  immediate- 
ly and  left  to  dry,  may  then  be  scraped  off 
and  with  it  will  disappear  all  traces  of  the 
stain  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 


An  old  umbrella-frame  that  is  in 
good  condition  can  be  covered  with 
black  satine  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
I  aasweradmirably  for  children  to  carry 
to  school,  or  to  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. Two  yards  of  best  black  sateen 
will  be  required,  and  one  section  of  the 
old  cover  can  be  used  for  a  pattern. 
The  new  cloth  should  be  cut  a  seam 
smaller  than  the  old  to  allow  for 
stretching.  After  you  have  cut  as  many 
sections  as  the  old  one  had,  seam  them  to- 
gether and  hem  the  edge,  and  tack  it  onto 
the  frame. 

Joseph  Gillott,  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  steel-pen  makers,  says  a  steel  pen  will 
last  for  months  with  careful  use.  He 
remarks :  "If  your  pen  gets  scratchy  and 
doesn't  write  well,  don't  cast  it  aside  for  a 
new  one.  This  is  folly.  The  pen  is  not 
worn  out,  but  simply  tired.  Give  it  a  rest 
a  day  or  two,  then  hold  it  in  a  gaslight  for 
perhaps  fifteen  seconds,  not  longer,  and 
resume  your  writing.  If  you  are  not 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  results,  I'll  set 
myself  down  as  a  poor  prophet." 

The  cry  for  rest  has  always  been  louder 
than  the  cry  for  food,  not  because  it  is  more 
important,  but  because  it  is  often  harder  to 
obtain.  The  best  rest  comes  from  good 
sleep.  Of  two  men  or  women  otherwise 
equal,  the  one  who  sleeps  the  more  satis- 
factorily will  be  the  more  healthy,  moral 
and  efficient.  Sleep  will  do  much  to  cure 
irritability  of  temper,  peevishness  and 
uuhappiness.  It  will  restore  vigor  to  an 
overworked  brain.  It  will  build  up  and 
make  strong  a  weary  body.  Indeed,  a  long 
list  might  be  made  of  nervous  disorders 
and  other  maladies  that  sleep  will  cure. 

Mrs.  Everett,  the  wife  of  a  master 
drayman  of  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  veterinary  surgeons  in  that  city. 
She  began  by  treating«her  husband's  horses 
during  an  influenza  epidemic.  After  the 
horses  had  all  recovered,  Mrs.  Everett,  en- 
couraged by  her  success,  studied  every 
book  she  could  find  on  diseases  of  horses 
and  mules  and  their  surgical  treatment, 
until  she  could  set  a  broken  leg,  extract  a 
nail  from  the  hoof,  and  treat  influenza  and 
lockjaw,  for  which  last  disease  she  is  said 
to  have  an  unfailing  cure.  She  compounds 
her  own  prescriptions  and  takes  no  pay  for 
her  services,  doing  the  work  out  of  love  for 
animals. 

Miss  Ingelow  is  one  of  the  few  women 
poets  of  England.  Her  name  was  even 
mentioned  by  some  for  the  laureateship  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Tennyson.  She  was 
born  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  nearly  sixty- 
three  years  ago.  She  has  written  four 
novels  and  thrqp  volumes  of  poems. 
Twenty  years  ago  her  verses  were  very 
popular,  and  to-day  she  has  many  readers 
among  those  who  can  appreciate  good 
poetry.  In  appearance  she  is  a  handsome 
old  lady  with  silvery  hair.  She  gives  much 
of  her  time  to  works  of  charity,  and  among 
other  beneficent  acts  is  the  habit  of  giving 
to  the  poor — old  and  young — at  regular  in- 
tervals, what  are  know  as  "copyright  din- 
ners," from  the  proceeds  of  her  books. — 
Yankee  Blade. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  possesses  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  collections  of  jewels 
in  the  world.  It  is  valued  at  82,000,000,  and 
in  it  are  included  a  set  of  pink  diamonds, 
one  of  blue,  one  of  yellow  and  one  of  white. 
Some  of  her  jewels  were  once  owned  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  she  has  others 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain. 
A  burglar-proof  steel  safe  with  a  time  lock 
holds  these  treasures;  but  they  cannot  ab- 
sorb many  of  Mrs.  Stanford's  thoughts,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  seven  kindergar- 
tens she  directs,  and  the  eight  other  insti- 
tutions supported  by  her  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  education  of  young 
girls.  She  is  said  to  care  little  for  dress 
or  fashion,  and  she  is  keenly  interested 
in  all  of  Senator  Stanford's  benevolent 
schemes. 

A  French  physician  claims  that  yawning 
is  very  healthy,  and  that  artificial  yawning 
should  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  sore  throat, 
buzzing  of  the  ears,  catarrh,  and  like 
troubles.  It  is  considered  as  efficacious  in 
its  way  as  gargling  the  throat,  with 
which  process  it  should  be  combined. 
During  the  act  of  yawning  there  is  con- 
siderable stretching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  soft  palate,  which  in  this  way 
are  put  through  a  sort  of  massage ;  besides 
this,  in  the  act  of  yawning  the  throat  tubes 
contract  and  drive  into  the  pharynx  the 
mucous  that  has  accumulated.  If  one  is  at 
a  loss  how  to  produce  artificial  yawning, 
try  slowly  raising  and  lowering  the  chest 
by  means  of  the  chest  muscles,  not  by  the 
lungs,  which,  by  the  way,  is  another  exer- 
cise highly  recommended. 


FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER. 

To  any  one  sending  only  50  cents  for  this 
journal  one  year  we  will  mail 
Free,     stage  prepaid,  a 


JVIagnificent  Portfolio 

OF  OVER  IOO 

Photographic  Viems. 


(Size  of  Single  Page,  II  by  14  Inches.) 

'j^oltescribe  the  beauty  of  the  views  here  is  impossible.  Foreign 
lands  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  addition  to  our 
own  grand  country,  have  been  visited  and  traveled  over  in  the  work 
of  securing  photographs,  which  were  used  in  producing  this 
superb  and  valuable  portfolio. 

Grand  Views  of  Natural  Scenery, 

Historical  Ruins  in  the  Old  Countries, 

Architectural  Wonders  from  Many  Lands, 

Celebrated  Buildings,  Grand  Monuments, 
flemorial  Arches,  Great  Cathedrals, 

Photographs  of  Costly  Paintings, 

Of  Noted  Pieces  by  Famous  Sculptors,  and 

Portraits  of  Great  and  Illustrious  flen, 

% 

Gathered  together  and  given  to  our  readers  in  this  superb  book, 
places  in  their  hands  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  and  instruction. 
A  whole  evening's  entertainment  can  be  obtained  from  the  exam- 
ination of  these  beautiful  and  interesting  views,  and  in  reading 

THE  GRAPHIC  flflD  CONCISE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Which  are  given  to  each  scene.  These  descriptions  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  book,  written  as  they  were  by  writers  chosen  on 
account  of  their  especial  qualification  for  the  work.  In  many  cases 
obtained  by  personal  visit  to  the  scene  described. 

OPINIONS  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 


I  have  the  Portfolio,  and  pronounce 
it  better  than  one  I  paid  W.OO  for  last 
year.  W.  H.  Schisleh, 

Pleasantvine,  Ohio. 


The  book  of  Photographs  received. 
We  are  delighted  with  it.  Three  of  my 
friends  have  seen  it  and  are  going  to 
subscribe. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  C'aRkin,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


I  received  the  Portfolio,  and  it  was  a 
real  surprise.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  fine  art  that  has  ever  been 
published,  and  can't  see  how  you  can 
give  it  at  such  a  price. 

C.  Elstrcu,  Ashland,  Wis. 


I  have  received  Free  Gift  No.  1.  It  Is 
by  far  the  finest  premium  I  ever  saw 
sent  out  with  any  paper.  I  don't  see 
how  vim  can  afford  it. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Haklev,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Pho- 
tographs, and  will  say  they  excel  in 
beauty  and  excellence  any  work  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  examined.  The  de- 
scriptions given  are  very  instructive. 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Atwood, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


Any  one  sending  50  cents  lor  this  paper  one  year,  a  renewal 
as  well  as  a  new  subscriber,  will  be  entitled  to 
one  of  these  magnificent  Portfolios: 

Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  1  and  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  send  you  seven  new  subscribers. 
They  all  want  Free  Gift  No.  1,  Portfolio 
o£  Photographs,  after  seeing  mine. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Chambliss, 
Montgomery  City,  Mo. 


I  received  the  Portfolio  of  100  Kuperb 
Photographs.  It  is  the  finest  premium 
I  ever  saw  giveu  with  any  paper. 

Louis  F.  Bkuws,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 


I  desire  to  express  my  highest,  appre- 
ciation of  your  book  of  Photographs. 
They  are  beautiful,  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  are  worth  ten  times 
the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 

J.  W.  Collett, 
Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 


I  saw  one  of  your  Portfolios  of  Pho- 
tographs at  a  friend's,  anG  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  must  have  one.  I 
can't  see-how  such  a  book  can  be  sent  as 
a  gift,  even  if  the  price  of  the  paper 
was  three  times  as  much. 

Geo.  W.  Eddy, 

MarysviUe,  Kan. 
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Smiles. 


YE  CRYNOLYNE. 

Ye  crynolyne  is  lyke  to  grace 
Ye  wcride  of  fashion  for  a  space; 
But  1  woulde  counte  a  lesser  yll 
5  2  oroade  Elizabethan  fryll 
Wherewytii  to  frame  ye  ladie's  face. 

Adde  beautie  to  thy  gentyl  race, 
Or  puffe,  or  pay  lit,  or  courtlie  lace; 
But  fyght,  O  ladie,  wyth  a  wyll, 
Ye  crynolyne! 
For  thou  art  sweete  in  any  "case," 
But  surelie  thou  art  oute  of  place 
In  such  a  rounde  disguise,  untyl 
Thou  hast  a  bodie  fyt  to  fyll 
Ye  crynolyne! 

ONLY  A  HORSESHOE  NAIL. 

*  he  was  a  beautiful  girl,  upon  whose 

/        J     lustrous   curls  twenty  summer? 

had  laid  their  roses  in  showers  of 
^^^Sav    color  and   fragrance,  and  upon 
<Z_S     |  whose  fair  shoulders  the  decree  of 
Af^^f  fashion  had  placed  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders. 

If  any  who  read  these  lines  have  not  yet  got 
themselves  upon  this  fact,  they  should  at  once 
look  up  the  latest  fashion-plates. 

She  was  radiant  in  her  loveliness,  and  the 
young  man  who  sat  beside  her  when  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  fell  was  as  happy  as  she  was 
beautiful. 

It  was  an  iridescent  combination. 

He  had  proposed  and  been  accepted,  and  he 
had  just  concluded  a  wild,  impulsive  embrace, 
that  now  was  tapering  off  gradually  in  a  ten- 
der, one-armed  hug,  as  lingering  as  a  case  of 
the  grip  in  a  hard  winter. 

"George,"  she  murmured,  "will  you  do  me  a 
favor?" 

"A  million!"  he  exclaimed,  with  tropical 
luxuriance;  "a  million  times  a  million,  dar- 
ling." 

"One  is  enough,  deary,"  she  said,  with  a  soft 
little  smile  of  joyous  contentment. 

"■What  is  it,  darling?"  he  whispered,  draw- 
ing her  closer  to  him. 

""Will  you  lend  me  a  horseshoe  nail?"  she 
lisped,  blushingly.  "We  have  busted  my  gal- 
lus." 

And  George's  great  heart  yearned  and  broke 
then,  for  he  had  come  to  the  trysting-place 
without  a  horseshoe  nail. 


A  BITE. 

Mr.  Jones  kept  a  toy  shop,  and  among  vari- 
ous things  sold  fishing-rods.  For  the  purpose 
of  advertising  them  he  had  a  large  rod  hang- 
ing outside,  with  an  artificial  fish  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Late  one  night,  when  most  people  were  in 
bed,  a  man  who  was  rather  the  worse  for  his 
night's  enjoyment,  happened  to  see  this  fish. 
He  looked  at  it  and  then  went  cautiously  up 
to  the  door  and  knocked  gently.  Jones  did 
not  hear  this,  but  after  the  man  had  knocked 
a  little  louder  he  responded  at  the  window  up 
above. 

"Who's  there?"  said  Jones. 

"Don't"  make  a  noise,"  said  the  man  in  a 
whisper,  "but  come  down  as  quietly  as  you 
can." 

At  the  request  our  friend  thought  there 
must  be  something  the  matter;  so  after  dress- 
ing and  coming  down  as  quietly  as  possible, 
he  proceeded  to  know  what  it  was. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"Sh!"  said  the  man.  "Pull  your  line  in 
quick ;  you've  got  a  bite !"—  Yankee  Blade. 

HIS  MATCH. 

The  burglar  stepped  lightly  into  the  room. 

He  moved  forward  in  the  dark,  with  a  pistol 
in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  chloroform  in  the 
other.  He  was  desperate  and  ready  for  any- 
thing. 

Especially  anything  to  eat. 

Suddenly  his  foot  struck  something,  and  the 
next  second  an  indefinable  body  hurled  itself 
upon  him.  With  a  muffled  shriek  of  fear  he 
dropped  -his  weapons  and  grappled  with  the 
monster.  He  fought  and  tore;  he  struck  sav- 
agely at  it  in  the  dense  darkness,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

He  was  as  a  child  in  the  awful  grasp  of  a 
giant.  Only  for  a  moment  the  unequal  battle 
raged;  then  he  sank  upon  the  floor,  conquered. 

They  found  him  the  next  morning,  cold  and 
stiff,  but  they  were  too  late.  And  as  the  head 
of  the  house  disentangled  the  wires  of  his 
wife's  hoop  skirt  from  about  the  unfortunate 
burglar's  neck,  he  said  softly,  "Poor  fellow! 
Set  it  again,  Maria!"—  Truth. 


A  HALCYON  MOMENT. 

One  of  the  greatest  feelings  of  pleasure  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man  is  experienced  when, 
after  waking  up  with  the  impression  that  it  is 
time  to  arise  for  the  day  and  lying  in  bed  for 
some  minutes  fighting  off  drowsiness,  he  final- 
ly looks  at  his  watch  and  finds  he  still  has  four 
good,  long  hours  during  which  he  may  sleep. 
—Truth. 

AN  ASTHMA  CURE  AT  LAST. 

European  physicians  and  medical  journals 
report  a  positive  cure  for  Asthma,  in  the  Kola 
plant,  found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa. 

The  Kola  Importinsr  Co.,  1164  Broadway,  New 
York,  are  sending  free  trial  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  by  mall  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  who  send  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card.   A  trial  costs  you  nothing. 


DEPLORABLE  IGNORANCE. 

"I  think  Samfire  is  the  luckiest  man  I  know 
anything  about,"  remarked  Snooper. 

"What  particular  piece  of  luck  has  he  struck 
now?"  asked  Skidmore. 

"He  put  up  a  $5,000  house  on  a  lot  which 
cost  him  S3.000,  and  sold  the  place  for  nearly 
$12,000." 

"I  don't  see  anything  lucky  in  that." 
"Don't  you?  Nothing  lucky  in  a  profit  of 

54,000?" 

"You  didnt  say  he  made  a  profit  of  $4,000." 

"Well,  I  thought  you  could  add  it  up  for 
yourself.  Three  thousand  for  the  lot  and  five 
thousand  for  the  house  make  eight  thousand, 
and  the  sum  of  the  two  subtracted  from  twelve 
thousand  leaves  four,  don't  it?" 

"You  poor  deluded  man." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  see  that  you  never  built  a  $5,000  house." 


EMBARRASSED. 

She  was  so  pretty  that  the  clerk  felt  sure  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  her,  as  she 
stepped  up  to  the  stamp-window. 

"I — I — "  she  began  tremulously,  "can  I  get 
you  to  lamp  this  stick  for  me?" 

"Excuse  me!"  said  the  clerk,  growing  red 
and  wondering  what  was  wrong  with  his  ears, 
"what  did  you  want  ?" 

"I— I  would  like  to  get  you  to  stamp  this 
lick,"  she  answered,  the  color  coming  into  her 
face.  Then  realizing  she  had  made  a  mistake, 
she  hurried  on,  "I  mean  to  stick  this  lamp — to 
stack  this  limp — oh,  this,  this!"  and  she  held 
it  out  to  him. 

And  the  clerk,  pale  but  brave,  ran  out  his 
tongue  till  it  touched  his  chin,  and  slapped 
the  Columbian  poster  down  on  it. — Truth. 


ONE  KISS  MORE. 

Robby  (at  the  breakfast-table) — "Maud,  did 
Mr.  Jones  take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or  hats 
from  the  hall  last  night?" 

Maud— "Why,  of  course  not ;  why  should  he, 
Robby?" 

Robby— "That's  just  what  I'd  like  to  know. 
I  thought  he  did,  because  I  heard  him  say, 
when  he  was  going  out,  'I'm  going  to  steal  just 
one,  and—'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Maud?" 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Newly  imported  domestic— "Th'  leddy  tould 
me  to  be  sure  to  put  th'  parley  lamp  out  for 
th'  noight.  OiVe  heerd  tell  of  puttin'  th'  dog 
out  and  puttin'  th'  cat  out,  but  by  th'  saints 
above  us,  Oi  can't  see  th'  sinse  av  puttin'  a 
lamp  out."   ' 

SHE  EVIDENTLY  MADE  AN  IMPRESSION. 

Mrs.  Cumso — "I've  been  to  hear  the  celebrated 
lady  evangelist." 

Mr.  Cumso — "What  did  she  preach  about?" 

Mrs.  Cumso — "I  don't  know  that,  but  she 
wore  the  loveliest  bronze  silk  I  ever  saw." 


NOT  SINGULAR. 

"He's  a  great  editor,  isn't  he?"  said  one  re- 
porter to  another. 

"I  should  say  so.  Why,  he  gets  so  used  to 
saying  'we'  that  he  often  pays  two  fares  on 
the  tram-car." 


AN  ORIGINAL  GIRL. 

Skidds— "When  you  proposed,  I  suppose  she 
said,  'This  is  so  sudden !'  " 

Spatts— "No;  she  only  remarked,  'You 
might  have  had  me  a  year  ago,  George.' " 


HER  VERY  OWN. 

Dyspepsia  specialist  (.irritably)— But,  mad- 
am, you  must  chew  your  food.  What  were 
your  teeth  given  you  for?" 

Female  patient  (calmly)— "They  weren't  giv- 
en to  me.   I  bought  'em."— "Life. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

Teacher— "Spell  'slippers,'  Johnny." 
Johnny— "S-l-a-p-p-e-r-s." 
Teacher— "That  spells  'slappers.'  " 
Johuny— "Same  thing."— Harper's  Bazar. 

First  Chicago  boy— "What  is  a  golden  wed- 
ding, Jimmle?" 

Second  Chicago  boy— "When  dey  gits  mar- 
ried fer  the  fiftieth  time." 

Elevator  boy  (to  fat  old  lady)— "Goin'  up, 
mum?" 

Old  lady— "Yes,  I'm  goin'  up;  but  sakes 
alive,  a  little  boy  like  you  can't  pull  me  up  in 
that  thing!" 


CONSUMPTION 

SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  readers 
that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  whe 
have  consumption  if  they  will  send  me  theii 
express  and  post  office  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocuni,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York 


I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
manor  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  every  home  and  Indis- 
pensable in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  9700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Good  Jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONF.S,  Manager,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation, 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDKA  L.  S3IYIHE,  Box  1101^  South  Bend.  Ind._  Mention  paper. 


iWILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES.: 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
nto  agents.  The  G.  A.  Habpee  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland.  0. 


S300 


to  fc*  paJ-d  fcr  djiKbcting-  eircalari  frn  voir  eosalrbf  ear  big 
adterttMn-  HUSTLERS  tnelam  ittmp  for  *bov*  work. 
ADVBST1SE£3  BUREAU,  to  BHQADWaT,  SEW  YORK. 


$9 


A  DAY.  50  fast  selling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  Write  quick.  Box  29,  Holly,  Mich. 


HOUSEHOLD   ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.   Cline  Mfg.  Co., 
\a.BAKtMi^r    67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LADIES 


Mate  men's  wages  ■writing  for  me  at  home*  For 
terms  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  e&vel* 
.ope.  JUSS  KLIU  CHBSTEB,  Suut-h  Bend,  Ind. 


CANNOT  be  told  from  a 
I    -  r       Hade  of  . 

  Bold"  a  large  pipeful  of  to- 

Eeeo^Tii'-i  -T-i-Ti.   Suxdc  by  mail  yith  agent's  catalogue,  10c  in 
stamps.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO.,  Morwalk,  Conn. 

VO.UU  Icr  liUvv  bouse.  G  pod  men  -wanted  in  every  county  mU.S. 
to  work  for  us.  We  pay  CASH.  Have  NOTHING  TO  SELL.  Gire  references.  En- 
oLoe  stamp.  Natkbul  Associate  AnrxBranre  Co. ,  Mason  Building.  Chicago,  EL 


i  Arw  wANTrn  T° act  as  State      for  the 

LHUI  Yl  Mis  I  LU  Famous  Hazeline.  a  positive 
cure  for  ail  female  diseases. Ten  days'  treatmentFREE. 
Address  DR.  DOUGLAS  ft  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


FISH 


always  bite  when  you  use  Zarapa 
Compound  on  your  bait.  10  cents 
worth  lasts  all  summer.  Stamps  taken. 
Zampa  Co.,  61  S  Court  St.,  Boston,  JIass. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS IlV?lg^ 

at  Some.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  Sendstamp, 
(fio  humbug),  JIBS,  i.  A*  JLA.N5ISG,  BoilS.  Anna,  Ohio. 


OCR  XAiTZ  o-      lvT«(zC»rf»,  1  E  Lf  OMHIHIHi 

PAT2ST  FOU>-TUX  PES  w^rV.*.  1 EG£T  ME  NOT  ALBCM 
*:o  Altua  VwvM.fcc.aiUOa.  JEWBLCO.,ClJirTOKTLLLi;COSN. 


SOOSCBAP 


FICTTEBS.  ALTO.  TZ2SES  fc  2IDDL1S  Mfc  p  B 
20  STYLES  Of  CaBDS  2c  A  Pai>BS"T  P  K  tt 


400 


CAED3.KOTT023,  QAlf83.  PCZZLE3.  fcc.. 
AGT-3  TTLL  OUTFIT  AyDTHTS  BLXG,  2  CT3. 
T  LIT  LB  BSC;.  JdXG.  CQ-.  TO  10  til,  CONS. 


n  a  nnn  r-s\r*  mr\r\f\  5>  BAMPLl  CTTT.C9  AST>  LIST  0? 

CARDS  FOR  l893w<&SB^3?g£!3k» 


WONDERFUL! 


Send  10  cents  to  FRANK  HARBISON. 
Boston,  Haas.,  and  see  what  yon  will  get 


ONLY 


TELEGBAPH  CO.  In  the  TJ.  S.  taking 
students.  Write  us.  City  Telegraph  Co.,  Owosso,  Mich. 


WDRI  li'C  PAIR  views  complete  and  book  of 
nuiiuu  a  nun  valuable  information  mailed 
tor  19c.  W.N.  WOODSON,  140  Washington  St-Chicago. 

OIIIT  A  D  ee:i  taught,  without  notes,  50  cts. 
MUl  I  HH  BAKJ0.81.  Circular  and  cat.  of  in- 
*"stnimentsFREB,  A.  PARES.  So  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago. 

OUR  DIP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uwit  ivii  bggj  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 


BICYCLE 


TO  AXT  BOT  OR  GIKL 

under  IS  years  o  f  kge  who  will  »ork  for 
usalWaehooL  NO  MONET  NEEDED. 
£*r*J  ■Li.;'.:>A.  CCBTTB  *  CO.. 
43W£sT  QCLSCT  6T.,caiCaGO.  ILL. 


|  A  ft  I  PA  willing  to  assist  as  in  writing,  mailing  and  ad- 
L  A  W  I  CO  dressing  circulars  at  their  homes,  average  (3  a 
day.  Ho  canraasing.  For  terms,  send  self- addressed  and 
■tamped  envelope.  Opera  Toilet  Co.  (ineorp, )  So. Bend, In <L 

A/^CNTC  No  Good  Kitchen  eom- 
#\  Vf  bll  I  O  ■  plete  without  our  Bo- 
tary  Biscuit  A-  Cake  Cutters.  5  styles.  Samples  of 
round  andsq nare  by  mail  25cts.  EbcclusiTe  territory. 
Colombia  Spec  Mf p.  Co  ^  32-40  ■.JeffersonSt.,  Chicago 

WAMTrn  ladies  to  Enow  That  all  parties  ad- 
frnllluU  vertising  for  "Ladies  to  do  writing,  etc., 
at  home,"  are  merely  imitating  Miss  Flora  A.  Jones. 
For  particular?  and  best  wages,  address  with  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope,  "Blush  of  Hoses,"  South  Bend,  Ini 


[PRINTING  OFFICE  FREE 

Alargs  tons  of  Tjp«  (orerS  A)  with  Holder,  IndelibJt 
Int.  Pad,  Tweeurs,  «*«.,  eomplstetn  Deaf  ease.  Beat  Linen 
Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  PrioeoQe.  Seodonly 

|S5cis.  for  16  page  pictort  and  story  papar  dm  yearaad 
receiTeaUtheatoTeFKSSandpoilpaid.   2.  P.  HAS  ON, 

IPubiiaLer,  133  CHCBCfl  6IBJ£T,^EW  I0££  GUT. 


AGENTS$5oto$ioo 


A— 
.WEEK. 

Ladies  or  Gems.  Best  seller  known.  Need- 
ed at  every  house,  place  of  business  or  farm 
the  year  round,  *-Home"  Electric  Motor 
runs  all  kin dsofllght  machinery.  Cheap- 
est poweron  earth.  Connected  instantly  to 
wash  or  sewing  machine,  com  shelter, 
pumps,  fans,  lathes,  jewelers'  or  dentists' 
machinery,  <£:.  Clean,  Koiaeless,  lasts 
a  life-time.   No  experience  needed.  To 
show  In  operation  means  a  sale.  Guar- 
anteed. Profits  immense.  Circulars  free. 
W.  O.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O.  , 


We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex- 


penses deposited  in  vour  bank  every  15 
days.  MEDO-ELECTRO  CO.Cincinnati.O 


) 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing 550  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Hf  g  Co.,  1 98,  LiCrosse,  Wis. 


General  Agents 

money.  New  plan.  Get  terma^^  p  n™«  *■ ' 


Wanted  In  every  comity  to  sell  and 
appoint  agents  for  The  World's 

Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated. 

C.  Eopp  £  Sobs,  199  Randolph  St,  Chicago. 


Garfield  Tea 


Cures  Constipation 


Overcomes 
results  of 
bad  eating. 

Cores  Sick  Headache.Eestoree  Compleiion.Saves  Doctors' 
Bills.  Sample  free.  GARTiEiJ>TZACo.,Sl»W.45thSt.,N'.Y. 


DROPSY 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
threading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
T.  CuigreeD  Mfz.  Co.,  131  Tan  Daren  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOMi 
EMPLO  fMENT. 

|  such  as  mailing  circulars,  ad- 
_ '  dressing  envelopes,  etc,,  will 
make 820  a  week.  Work  steady.  5o  Curasslng.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-Opera  tlte  Toilet  Co.  So  nth  Bend.  Ind. 


that  is  pleasant 
and  profitable 
send  us  your  ad- 
We  teach  men  aDd  women  how 


IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dress  immediately.  "We  teach  men 
to  earn  from  $5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  withont  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary;  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Mention  this  paper. 
E.C.  AlilTEN  &  CO.,  Box  1013,  Augusta,  Me. 

W-tttttttttttttttttttttttt* 
£A  GRAND  DISCOVERY! !  3 

^ \\f  ANTED.— A  live  man  or  woman  in  every  county>4 
^  »  T  where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  representa-^ 
Jrive  to  sell  our  "Nevada  Silver"  Solid  Metalj 

LjKnives,  Forks  and  Spoons  to  consumers :  a  solid  metal^ 
ras  white  as  silver :  no  plate  to  wear  oft :  goods  guaran-7 
J"teed  to  wear  a  lifetime :  cost  about  one-tenth  that  ofj 
^silver :  the  chance  of  a  lifetime:  agents  average  fronrr 
^Sso  to  $100  per  week  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-^ 
^where,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metal^ 
^Goods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
kdaily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  A 
LSTANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass.^ 

^4-a^4-4-AXXxxaaaAaxxxxaax4.a4. 


TREATED  FREE 

Po.1Ut.1t  CTJKED  with  Tes- 
table lUmedle*.  Have  cured 
many  thousand  cases  called  ! 
hopeless.  From  first  dose 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear,  and  in  ten  days  at  leait  two- tnirds 
of  all  symptoms  are  removed.  BOOK  Of  testimonials  of  mi- 
raculous cures  sent  FREE.  10  OATS  TREATMENT  FREE  by 
nail.  Dx.  R.  K.  Crbzn  &  SONS,  Specialists,  A.TLANTA.GA. 


V  ■  V  Cni  I/O  reduced,  15  lbs. 
L  H  I      lUfclw  a month;  anyone 

r  MM  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  *^  ■  Mies  M.Ainley.Supply, Ark., 
says,  "Host  431bs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starring_.No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
"  .HALL  & CO.,B.,Box  404,St.Lot_is,Ho. 


Antl.Obeclty  Pills  reduce  stootness  surely — 1  lbs.  aweek" 
permnnentlv.  Pleasant  to  take.  Guaranteed  harmless. 
Parnphletsealed  4c.  Herbal  Remedy  C<>4  B.  JCPhlla,  Pa. 

RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT. 

Cataracts,  Scars  or  Films  can  he  absorbed.  Paralyzed  1 
Kerves  restored,  Diseased  Eyes  or  Lids  cured.  A  Home 
Treatment;  "no  risk."  Hundreds  convinced. Pamphlet 
free.  THE  EYE,  Glen's  Falls,  New  York. 

ELECTR0B0LE  te31 


PS!  CQ 

_T  gives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
•  ■■iM^F  days.  Jfever  returns.  No  purge,  no 
salve,  no  suppositorv.  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress, J.  H.REEVES,  Box3290,New  York  City.N.Y. 


Paralysis,  BhenmatUm, 
Kidney  Liver,  Nervous  and 
Chronic  Diseases  Cured  by 

Electricity.  Greatest  inven- 
tion known.  Circulars  Free-  77  pagre  book  describ 
ing treatment.  lOcenta.  Prof.B.B.BLlBMowtf ■Jl»tIa. 


DEAFNESS: 


A  DOLLAR 

RING 


For  1 2  Cts! 


The  Picture  does  not  show  one  half  its  beauty.  It 
always  passes  for  a  $10  Ring,  as  it  is  elefrantly  chased 
and  engraved.  People  are  wearing  this  King  on  the 
same  hand  with  diamonds.  It  is  now  ALL  THE  BAGE 
in  XewYork  for  either  Lady  or  Gent.  They  are  always 
sold  for  SI  or  82.  But  you  can  get  this  Ring  from  vis 
for  only  12  Cents.  Cut  this  Out.  and  send  it  to  us 
with  12  cents  in  money  or  stamos.  and  the  Names 
and  Address  of  2  Agents,  1  Hotel  Keeper,  1  Teacher. 
1  Store  Keeper,  5  Young  Women  and  5  Young  Men, 
no  2  from  same  family,  and  you  will  get  this  Elegant 
Ring  Return  all  the  above  Karnes  with  12  Cents  or 
this'Rine  will  be  $1 .  Si-nd  your  own  Name  also. 
Address'.H.  Young 44  East  10th  St.NewYork 


KIDNEYS   &  BLADDER 

]  I  will  send  lull  particulars  of  a  cure  for  all 

diseases  of  the  above  FREE, 
j  Dr.  D.  A.WIEXIAJIS,  East  Hampton, Conn. 

Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rice.  Box  F.  Smithville,  N.Y. 


14K  GOLD  FILLET) 

ELGIN  or  WALTHAM 

Warranted  20  Tears. 
Honwt  Watches  at  Honest  Prices. 
A  feulsstaSS  cold  Oiled  «u«,Udl«t«r 
(•lu  ik«,  boatiog  or  opto  fro*,  stem 
wind  sad  item  »et,  beautifully  en|T»'«d 
ud  fitted  with  s  GINXIXl  ILG IX  or 
WALTHAM  Solid  aickel  works,  FT7LL 
J1W£L£D  top  piste,  double  Jeweled 
exptmicn  balanc*,  pneat  fcalr  ipimr, 
safety  plalou,  pcUated  enamel  dial, 
quick  train  (18,000  beata  aa  boor) 
patent  dujt  band  and  abaolotelj  dost 
proof.    Warranted  So  wear  sad  hold 
lis  eolor,  and  keep  eoxTact  time  for  20 
jean.     Batltfaetion  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Real  rtl u*.  $26.00. 
Bent]  C.  O.  D. subject  to  full  sxanv 
laat  on  before  70a  p»j  any  money. 
If  f«undiatijfactoJ7,7on  parexpreai 
arent  f  12.75  and  expreaa  abargeioai 
way,  ZTo  rltk  whMsrer.  Guarantee 
with  each  vateh.    '  For  each  In  ad* 
'•nee  we  send  andeffszrt  6  year  cbala 
free.  Write  for  freo  catalogue.  Addreas 

QUEEN  CITY  WATCH  CO 
85  Dearborn  Bt.  CHICAGO. 


RUPTURE 


RUPTURE 


Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Cipt.W.l. 
Collin  gs.Smithville.JtlTersonCo.SI 


If  afflicted  with 

sore  eyes  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


prilTC  (Silver  or 
ULnld  stamps) 
■—••»■  pays  tor 
printing  your  address 
boldly  on  gummed 
paper  in  either  the 
LADIES  OR  GEHTS  GILT 
EDCE  DIRECTORY  tor 
an  entire  year. 
I  Thousands  of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  want  the  names 

 of  such  persons,  to 

each  of  whom  they  mail 
books,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
|  pers,  letters,  catalogues, 
etc-  Free  as  samples.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  oarrels  full  of  mail  within  a 
vear,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  Evervone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  bleg'e*t  mail  of  an  vone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  presents 
vou  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  25c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cents  you  can  receive 
dailv,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  iu  which  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted, Ladies  or  Gents.  10c.  for  either,  20c.  for  both, 
ti  II. T  EDCE  DIRECTORY  CO., 
Department  Mo.  2,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  have  different  articles 
advertised  in  several  papers. 


Juxe  1,  1893. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOR  DINNER? 

"What  shall  we  have  for  dinner?"  Do  not  ask 
me  that  again, 

I  am  so  sick  and  weary  of  that  merciless  re- 
frain. 

I  It's  meat,  potatoes  and  dessert— dessert,  pota- 
toes, meat, 

Till  I  think  a  Chinese  diet  might  be  a  joy  and 
tt«at. 

J  "WhaJ  shall  we  have  for  dinner?"  I  hear 

seven  times  a  week, 
,  And  now  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  it  asked 

in  Greek, 

Why  is  it  people  must  have  food?  House- 
keeping would  be  sweet. 

But  for  that  one  recurring  thought:  "What 
can  I  get  to  eat?" 

I  If  we  were  like  the  fairies,  an*  could  thrive 
on  honeydew, 
This  world  would  be  a  paradise,  with  pleasures 
ever  new,. 

r  E'en  Jupiter  the  pampered  did  not  bother  and 
A    u  entreat, 

i  The  goddesses  untiringly  for  "Something  good 
to  eat." 

I  Oh,  is  there  really  nothing  new  that's  edible? 
I  think 

Our  learned  modern  scientists,  instead  of  wast- 
ing ink 

On.  "Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  and  all  such 
themes,  might  give 
!  Some  hints  for  the  survivors,  who  indeed 
must  eat  and  live. 

j  For  now  not  only  through  the  day,  but  in  my 

dreams  at  night, 
IT  try  to  plan  some  odd  menus,  the  palate  to 

delight, 

And  still  my  tortured  brain  can  think  of 
nothing  else  to  eat 

But  meat,  potatoes  and  dessert— dessert,  pota- 
toes, meat. 

—Good  Housekeeping. 


I 


THE  CASHMERE  SHAWL. 

n  the  glittering  but  chilly  salons  of 
Versailles,  doubtless  it  was  for  com- 
fort that  Josephine  wore  the  cashmere 
shawls  that  the  Egyptian  expedition 
introduced  into  France,  and  which  her 
husband,  with  his  characteristic  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  pulled  from  her 
shoulders  and  put  upon  the  blaze  of  an 
open  fire.  These  properly  folded,  or  any 
long  narrow  piece  of  good  fabric,  worn  as 
I  a  long  scarf,  will  add  flowing  lines  to  the 
front  of  the  figure,  and  short  horizontal 
ones  not  too  rigid  to  the  back. 

A  good  critic  says  of  it :   "To  wear  it  is  a 
proof  of  grace,  and  itimparts  great  elegance, 
especially  to  a  tall  woman.   In  the  old  por- 
traits by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Gains- 
borough, by  Stuart  and  Copley — further 
'XJback,  in  the  Empire  days,  by  David — the 
scarf  has  been  very  effectively  used,  the 
w-long  straight  scarf  drawn  tightly  across 
.  the    small  of    the  back,    passing  over 
•  the  elbows,  and  dropping  down  in  front 
%  as  low  as  the  knees,  or  lower.  Nowadays 
one  sees  them  worn  by  ladies  who  have 
••relatives  in  the  East,  who  send  them  scarfs 
of  crape  or  camel's-hair ;  and  occasionally 
£  the  French  approach  the  scarf  in  the  style 
of  spring  or  autumn  wraps.   It  would  only 
take  half  a  dozen  ladies  who  have  reputa- 
tion for  good  dressing  to  persistently  adopt 
g  the  scarf  for  others  to  recognize  its  grace 
I  and  elegance." 

The  social  life  of  the  French  Empire  be- 
I  ing  comparatively  modern,  is  more  nearly 
.  like  that  of  our  own  time  than  was  Greek 
society.  Especially  as  our  grandmothers 
adopted  this  dress  under  our  own  institu- 
tions, we  may  reasonably  look  to  its  imita- 
tion of   classic    simplicity    with  a  fair 
.  prospect  of  finding  profitable  hints  for  our 
4  own  guidance.  We  may  be  sure  our  grand- 
s-mothers were  dignified  and  beautiful,  with 
i  an  erect  carriage  and  formal  manners, 
[javhether  they  danced  the  stately  minuet, 
^  or,  in  homelier  scenes,  sitting  in  narrow- 
r  seated  high-backed  colonial  chairs. 
&  Now  that  so  many  more  fabrics  are  at 
■command  than  in  the  early  part  of  the 
.  century,  now  that  skill  in  the  manufacture 
*of  clothing  is  so  much  more  general,  we 
may  hope  to  reproduce  the  charm  of  our 
grandmothers  gowns  without  their  defects. 
"We  should  not  need  to  expose  health  as, 
I  perhaps,  they  did,  for  we  have  warm ,  elastic 
«('  undergarments  that  encase  the  body  with- 
put  interfering  with  its  motion  or  with  its 
intrinsic  beauty.— Harper's  Bazar. 

NO  PEANUT  SHELLS. 

There  will  be  no  peanut  hulls  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  next  summer.  Al- 
though the  concessionaire  expects  to  sell 
many  million  bags  of  the,  succulent  food, 
he  must  shell  his  goods  before  offering 
them  for  sale.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  decided  this  point,  and 
also  fixed  the  quantity  of  shelled  nuts 
which  must  be  sold  for  a  nickel  at  two 
and  one  half  ounces. 


CHERRY  PRESERVES. 

The  Morello  cherry  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  fruits  for  preserves  or  desserts. 
It  develops  its  peculiar  flavor  only  after 
cooking.  Sweet  cherries,  when  ripe,  are 
always  a  delightful  dessert,  served  fresh; 
but  they  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
deliciousness  in  the  process  of  cooking. 
The  Morello,  on  the  contrary,  gains. 
Though  this  fact  is  known  to  the  French 
cooks,  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  in 
this  country,  and  the  sour  cherry  is  usually 
left  alone  on  its  tree. 

For  preserving,  stqne  five  pounds  of  fine, 
sour  cherries.  Put  in  the  preserving-pan 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit,  the  juice  of  the  cherries 
from  stoning  and  the  stones.  Add  water 
enough  to  make  a  rich  syrup  if  there  is  not 
enough  juice.  Boil  the  syrup  fifteen  min- 
utes. Strain  it  over  the  cherries  and  cook 
them  in  it  for  twenty  minutes,  making  a 
rich,  heavy  preserve.  If  there  is  too  much 
juice,  boil  it  down  and  put  it  over  the 
cherries  after  they  have  been  put  in  the 
jars.  This  is  uot  a  very  sweet,  but  a  delic- 
ious, slightly  acid,  preserve. — New  York 
Tribune. 

BITES  AND  STINGS. 

The  stings  of  insects  are  not  usually  seri- 
ous, yet  there  have  been  cases  where  severe 
cases  of  poisoning  ensued  even  from  mos- 
quito bites.  They  are  painful  enough, 
however,  and  a  knowledge  of  simple  and 
readily  available  remedies  is  very  desira- 
ble. In  all  cases,  whether  of  mosquito  bites 
or  the  stings  of  bees  or  hornets,  an  imme- 
diate application  of  cologne  water,  ammonia 
or  camphor  will  give  immediate  relief, 
unless  the  sting  remains  in  the  skin.  In 
such  a  case,  the  sting  should  be  pulled  out 
with  delicate  forceps,  or  it  can  be  removed, 
though  somewhat  clumsily,  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  two  thumb  nails  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  The  presence  of  a  bee's  or 
wasp's  sting  in  the  wound  is  not  dan  gerous, 
as  has  been  popularly  supposed.  It  will, 
however,  greatly  aggravate  the  soreness, 
and  it  generates  offensive  matter,  which  is 
especially  disagreeable.  The  sting  remain- 
ing in  the  wound  is  easily  discernable,  as  a 
black  spot  in  the  center  of  inflammation. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


FRENCH— ENGLISH. 

The  early  education  of  many  competent, 
intelligent  housewives  and  good  cooks  has 
been  neglected  in  the  sterner  needs  of  life, 
and  so  many  French  names  are  used  in  the 
present  day  in  recipes  and  on  menu  cards, 
I'll  append  a  few  of  the  most  used  with 
their  definitions: 

Beef  tea. 
Beef. 

Beefsteak. 
Broth. 
Stewed. 
Gravy  Soup. 
Crust  end:  bit  of  toast. 
Coffee  with  milk. 
Course  of  dishes. 
Cheese. 

Fried  hash  ;  a  medley. 
Iced:  frozen. 
Jelly. 
Cakes. 

Broiled;  toasted. 
Ham. 

"Vegetables. 
Mutton. 

A  dressing  of  eggs,  oil, 
Egg.  [etc. 
Pea  soup. 

A  pie  made  of  goose  liv- 
Fried  lightly.  [ers. 
A  raised  pie. 
Veal.  [meat  in  it. 

A  fritter  with  minced 
With  bread  dressing. 


Bouilion. 

Boeuf. 

Bifteck. 

Bisque. 

Braised. 

Consomme. 

Cronton. 

Cafe  au  lait. 

Entrees. 

Fromage. 

Fricasse. 

Glace.  • 

Gelee. 

Gateaux. 

Grille. 

Jambou. 

Legumes. 

Mouton. 

Mayonnaise. 

Oeuf. 

Puree. 

Pate  de  Foie-Gras. 

Santee. 

Timbale. 

Veau. 

Rissole. 

Augratin. 


SNEEZING. 

The  practice  of  saying,  "God  bless  you !" 
whenever  a  person  sneezes  must  be  wide- 
spread indeed  when  we  find  a  similar  salu- 
tation Mbuka!  (literally,  equals  live!) 
obtaining  among  the  Fijians.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  London  physician  that  one  is 
nearer  death  at  the  actual  moment  of 
sneezing  than  at  any  other  period  of  one's 
life.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  reason  for 
the  kindly  wish,  and  may  account  for  the 
prevalent  idea  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inter- 
rupt a  person  in  the  act  of  sneezing—  Notes 
and  Queries. 

KEROSENE  FOR  THE  HANDS. 

"Never  use  turpentine  to  take  the  paint 
off  your  hands,  but  always  use  kerosene," 
said  a  pretty  and  energetic  lady  who  plies 
the  brush  most  vigorously,  albeit  in  a  very 
utilitarian  fashion — painting  her  boats,  do- 
ing all  the  necessary  household  renovations, 
and  not  disdaining  even  to  varnish  her 
own  village-cart  when  it  needs  it.  "Tur- 
pentine roughens  the  hands  excessively," 
she  continued,  "but  kerosene,  on  the  con- 
trary, keeps  them  beautifully  soft  and 
white.  For  your  brushes,  you  should  al- 
ways keep  a  small  keg  of  the  oil  ready, 
and  put  them  in  it  directly,  until  you  are 
ready  to  wash  them.  It  quite  ruins  your 
brushes  to  let  them  get  dry  with  the  paint 
on." 


AN  II,I,USTRATED  COPY 

"UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN" 

Will  be       WmmTmm>  WmmmWmm  To  Any 

Mailed  JT  ™-  Person 

Sending  50  Cents  for  this  Paper  One  Year.    If  You  are  Now  a  Sub= 
scriber  Your  Time  will  be  Extended  One  Year. 

This  book  was  written  during  the  most  stirring  times  in  ifur  history,  and  attracted 
such  world-wide  interest  that  it  was  translated  into  twenty-one  different  languages. 
Interest  in  it  will  never  die  out;  every  new  generation  reads  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  history  as  it  is  written  nowhere  else. 
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UNCLE  TOM  AND  EVA. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  this  grandest  book  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeeher  fctowe's, 
will  ever  forget  with  what  absorbing  interest  they  followed  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva, 
Eliza  and  the  others  through  those  eventful  times,  or  with  what  amusement  they 
read  of  the  mischievous  antics  and  laughable  remarks  of  Topsy,  or  of  the  abhorrence 
of  Miss  Ophelia  at  the  shiftless  ways  of  her  charges. 

The  story  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  adventures  that  could  occur  only  under 
social  conditions  as  they  then  existed.  It  is  such  a  narrative  as  can  only  be  written 
once  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME, 

And  can  be  obtained  free  by  accepting  this  offer.  The  book  is  complete  and  un- 
abridged. Printed  in  good,  clear  type,  and  contains  THE  SAME  II,I,T7STRATIONS 
as  the  regular 

$2.00  EDITION. 

Do  not  let  this  opportunity  slip.  Subscribe  or  renew  your  subscription  flow  while 
k   you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  free.   Order  by  Free  Uift  Kb.  837. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The 
Blades, 

They  do  the 
work,  and 
when  you 
see  a  blade 
etched  like  this 
you  may  know  that  it 
WILL  TAKE  AN  EDGE 
— and — 
KEEP  IT. 


A  KEEN  GUTTER 


BIG  BARGAIN 


THIS  PAPER  and  TfllS  KlMfE 

BOTH  FOR 

70  CENTS 

The,  paper  will  be 
mailed  for  one 
year,  and  the 
knife  mailed  at 
once,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  one 
sending  only  70 
cents. 


This  cut  is  full  size. 


Their  knives  have  made  J.  Russell  &  Co.  famous.  They  are  MADE  BIGHT,  good,  honest 
knives.  They  FEEL  RIGHT  in  the  hand  because  they  are  the  RIGHT  SHAPE.  They 
SHARPEN  RIGHT  because  they  have  the  RHiHT  STUFF  in  them,  and  they  CUT  RftGHT 

because  they  can  be  sharpened.  There  is  a  plaice  in  your  pocket  for  the  RIGHT  KVIFE ; 
get  one  of  these. 

We  will  mail  one  of  these  genuine  Russell  knives,  like  cut,  and  this 
paper  lor  one  year,  to  any  ones  sending  us  only  70  cents. 

Order  by  Premium  No.  677  and  address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.-^- 

Good  Only  for  the  Next  30  Days. 

To  aid  the  many  readers  of  this  paper,  who  will  build  this  season,  to  put  up  the  best,  most 
convenient  and  modern  buildings  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  our 
boolc  of 

dE»  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

One  Year  for 


BUILDING  PLANS 

The  latest  and  Best 


OriliY  75  CEfiTS. 


Premium  No.  447     ffl  The  plans  are  by  one  of  the  leading  architects 

of  the  day,  who  has,  with  his.knowledge  and 
large  experience,  made  -the  plans  and  ^iven 
careful  eatimates  of  the  cost  of  each  building. 
The  book  contains  Views,  Floor  Plans  and  Esti- 
mates for  56  M«Mleni  l>«tellings  and  4 
Stables,  costing  from  £650  up  to  83,000,  all  de- 
signed with,  the  view  of  securing  the  best,  most 
convenient,  .handsome  buildings  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  And,  in  addition  to  these  plans,  a 
large  number  prepared  especially  for  our 
subscribers,  of  Dune,  Cora-erlbs,  Grain. 
Poultry,  Ice  and  Smoke  Houses,  Well 
Curbs,  Grape  Arbors,  Summer-houses, 
Cisterns,  etc  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
"barn'plans'are  the  drawings  stowing  the  man- 
ner of  framing  and  giving  sizes  of  timbers,  etc., 
a  *o  nrm  nuuiri  i  im/i  thus  making  the  building  an  easy  matter. 

«  9<>uuu  uhvi.llmiu.  Much  trouble  otnd  cost  of  building  can  be  saved 

by  selecting  a  well-drawn  plan,  and  this  book  co  ntains  the  latest  and  best. 

YOU  CASS'OT  AFFORD  TO  BCII.I>  WITHOUT  COMSUUTOTG  THIS  ROOK. 

During  the  next  30  days  we  will  mail  one  copy  o  f  the  plans  and  give  Farm  and  Fireside  for 
one  year  to  any  one  sending  un  only  75  cents.  Ai  ly  one  accepting  this  special  offer  will  not 
receive  a  Free  Gift.   Order  by  Premium  No.  447  .and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Phila  delphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


When  accepting  any  of  our  offers,  remit  by  Past-office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Cheek  or 
Draft,  or  an  Express  Money  Order.  Or  if  not  co.  nvenient  to  send  in  one  of  these  ways,, 
send  the  money  or  stamps  in  a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  register  letters  when 
requested.  Persons  sending-  money  in  any  otfael  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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BUY      DIRECT  FROM   FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen's 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
AJliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  "Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  LNGERSOLL,      240    Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES 


If  yon  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Greenmou.tA,  SPRI.NGHELD.O. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

jlUl  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

"  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTMTEB  IBOJi  WOKK8  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CAM  YOU  SQUARE  ^CIRCLE? 

NEITHER  CAN  WE, 

But  we  make  it  this  shape  with  our 
loader  rakes. 


2S.11  Others    f     ^  make  circles 
with    ^  y  theirs. 

Draw  a  line  under  them  and  see  the  rak- 
ing ability  of  each.  We  get  all  the  hay, 
they  miss  lots  of  it. 


RAIN:  HAY  SPOILED:    They  can't  go  bacfc  on  this  Statement. 

aMtiisp  Tr»n   rlifl   Tint  llflvp  A  pnnri  [ 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Because  you  did  not  have  a  good 
Hay  Carrier.  Fork  or  Hay  Sling. 
Thousands  of  Farmers  say,  for  the 
Hay  Tools  that  down  them  all,  here 
thevare.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
OB'ORN  BROS.,  Box  C,  Marlon,  O. 


$20  to  S60  Saved  on  »vr 

BICYCLES 

A  ?39  Victor  Jr.  for  »18.  AJ1 
makes  new  &;2d  hand  larg- 
est &  oldest  dealersin  TTJS. 
EasyPaym'ntsif desired.We 
sell  everywhere.  Cata.  free. 
Boose,  Hazard  A  Co., 
Mfrs.32  E  st.,PEOBIA,IXI.. 


fistabd]    JACKSON  BROS.  [issi 

N,  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  THE  AND  PIPE  WORKS, 
134  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Firr> 
Brick  and  Cement. 


TUIC  BIT  tomblne. 
I  niO  Dl  I  theBEST 
QCALIT1IS  of  other  patent  blta 
and  will  easily  control  the  most 
Ticions  horse  at  all  times.  It  Is  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

because  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  mild  bit. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. 00. 
Nickel     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


J.  P.  DA  VIES,  Jlgr. 


RACINE,  WIS. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 
Also  manufacturers  or  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine".   Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 

MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL/S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
WILLIAM  STAHX 
EVAPORATOR  COMP'Y, 
QuTNCY,  ILL. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BI 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

Successors  to  the  Empire  Well  Anger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

Williams  Brothers 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


DEERE  HAY  LOADER. 

WILL  HO  BETTER  WORK  IN  SWATH 
«R  WINDROW  and  will  OUTLAST  A  NX 
'AHREE  LOADERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 
Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Book,  ol 
Testimonials. 

DEERE  &  MANSUR  CO.,  MAN  PRS., 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS. 


SEND  TO  US 

For  o  Something 

Circulars    LX,  New. 


MACHINE  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 


Address  ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  COMPANY 

••Brno*  mper.  ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


Neither  Bayonets 

Nor  Daggers 

Are  needed  by  the  Coiled  Springs  when  on  guard. 
They  stand  up  for  right,  but  in  a  quiet  genteel  man- 
ner. ISo  barfc-erism,  no  slaughter-house  tactics  in  any 
case.  Simply  this:  **You  can't  pass  here  without  an 
order  from  the  boss"— and  they  pass  not. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL, 

From  S  H  P. 

Upward. 


FARM 
ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  andlargely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
ters, Saw  Mills, etc.,  affording 
best  power  for  least  money. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  Sc.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  ox  110  Liberty SI,  N.Y.City 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

HORSE  POWER  »}|QC 
Engine  and  Boiler  0iD3 

SAW   MILL   ENGINE  AND 
BOILER,  8450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 
ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


II  low  down  CHAMPION 

THRESHER. 

Simplest  and  Best 
Machine  made. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
Address, 
mentioning  this 
paper, 

Orrville  Machine  Co., Orrville,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


zer  RUMELY^a 

TRACTION  AND  PORTABLE 

NGINES. 


E 

mmThreshers  and  Horse  Powers. 

•^■^■"Wrjte  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  Free. 

M.  RUM  ELY  CO..  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


FENCING 


SELVAGE. 


ilL.RO  AD.  Farm,  Garden,  CEMETERY 
LA^VN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  FENCINC, 

Thousands  of  miles  in  use.   Catalogue  FREE.  Freight 

Paid.    JlcJULLlA  HOVE*  WIBB  Kfc.ME  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ROSS 


Ensilage 
Masticators. 


CATALOGUE  FRCm. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisements,  as  advertisers  often 
hare  different  articles  adrertised  in  several 
paper*. 


^CREAT  SUCOSS"  POTATO  DIGGER 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  8o  lbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground  I 
comparatively  level.  It  is  ' 
one  of  the  wonders.of-  the  19th  Century. 
We  guarantee  it  to'  show  the. largest  meas- 
ure of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  of 
•ny  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  "Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  and  we  ask" 


you  to  take  a  slice"  of  ours 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
\  \V  here  we  have  no  agent,  we 
'will  send  it  on  trial,  if  good' 
reference  is  sent.  Send  for  our  '92  en- 
dorsements and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  Rbt.il 
Price  $12.00.  Address, 

D.Y.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


CATALOGUE 


FREE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


BUGGY s  is  1 


-$75.00 


BUY  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surrey9,  Wagons  and  Cart9. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expense, if  not  found  as  represented, 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  Warranted  for  two  years.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 


A 

SOLID 
STEEL 
ENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erected 

wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  forj 
Catalogue  No.  33  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  materia^ 

framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. * 

Central  Expanded  Metal  Co.  ,53 1  Wood  St.Pittsburgh.Pa* 


BAEKLEY 
910.00  ROAD  CAETB 

and  upwards. 
For  Stjle  and  Finish  they 
can  not  be  surpassed. 


HARNESS 

■     I  FROM  £5.00  UPWARDS. 


CARTS i 
and  BUGGIES 


FROM  $5.00  UPWARDS. 

This  cut  shows  our  85.50  Harness 
jwhich  we  make  a  specialty  of  and 

'DEFY  COMPETITION 


We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  GOAT  and  DOG  HARNESS  from 
SI. 50  to  812.50  per 
set.  GOAT  or  DOG 
CARTS  from  84.00 
to  87.00.  Write  for 
Goat  Catalogue. 


BAEKLEY 
£70.  PHAETON 


BAEKLEY 
855.00  BUGGIES 

a  Specisltr.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Read  our  book  of  voluntary  Testi- 
onials  from  our  customers  and  see 
what  they  think 
of  Barkley  Goods 
and  Business 
Methods.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 


manufactured  and  sold  to  dealers,  BUT  NOW  we  are  selling 
direct  to  consumers,  saving  you  the  traveling  man's  expenses 
and  dealer's  profit.   Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  prices. 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.  c  h  fc aco,' Tl l . 


BAEKLEY 
8158.  CABBIOLET 


BUCKEYE 


— ®  HAY  ®— 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET 


No  Ratchets  or  Cog 
Wheels  to  Get  Out  of  Ordlr. 

PRACTICALLY 

ASelf-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with  tires  bolted 
on.  Teeth  are  long  and  adjustable. 
Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever  and 
Swinging  Cleaner  Bar.  Wernake 
both  COIL  and  DROP  TOOTH. 
We  also  manufacture  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Buckeye 
ding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders. 


BRANCH  HOUSES :— PHILADELPHIA.  PA.;  St.  PAUL,  MINN.     Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  as  CO.,  502  to  520  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO* 


You 
should  order 
no  BUGGIES, 
VC<4rade^4<>.  CARRIAGES, 

-SgLjd/  WAGONS  or  HARNESS 

from  any  one  until  you  have  seen 
our  New  Grand  Catalogue  forl893,which 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address.    It  shows  over 
one  hundred  new  styles,  with  prices  of  vehicles 
^^OryO~*~'    ranging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  from  $5 upward. 
Q/j)   ®-  ^Our  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  warranted  for  two 
Ot^i       years,  and  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  years.   We  are 
recognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations.    Examine  our 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Pair,  in  Chicago.  The  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  that  sell  their  entire  output  direct  to  the  consumer. 

('ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  C0.8J^rSLtrO1i«^r«oo^8u.CmcilLnati,  0. 


SAVE  MONEY 

"""""3  8150TopBuggy  875.00 

Wm        1  SlOOTopBuggy  852.50 

Tgfl        J  88.5  Top  Bupgy  840.00 

-885  Spring  Wagon... 843. 50 
810  Single  Harness....  85. 25 
828  Team  Harness. .  .814.50 

816  Texas  Saddle  89.25 

ALL  GOODS  FULLY  WARRANT- 
ED  and  shipped  anywhere  to  any- 
one at  WHOLESALE  prices,  with  privilege  to  examine. 
We  are  headquarters  for  Buggies,  Carta,  Phaetons,  Ex- 
press Wagons,  Harness.  Saddles,  etc.  Send  at  once  for 
free  catalogue.  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
158  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  b  16,  Chicago,  111. 


IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

Qliao  8-9.18  ft.  Gl  ared. 
Olf-GO  10  and  18  ft.  I  tig-eared. 

TOWERS,  80,  40,  60  A  60-ft, 

Hills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO.. 

607  Biver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


a.  a. 

if)  10 
CON' 


FREE. 

J»—   Our  targe  24-pago 
-  ••Catalogue,  profuse. 
gaSly  illustrated,  full 
«  Oof  information  oil 
*  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  ship  on 
test  trial,    aslt  no 
cash  in  advance,! eU 
on  instalments,  give 
greater    value  Cos 
the  money  than  any 
other  manufactures 
Send  tor  this  book 
at  once  to 

BEETHOVEN  ORGAN  CO, 

WASHINGTON.  K,  «V 
P.  O.  Bom  62S. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


IE  ASTE  xl  3XT  EDITION. 


VOL.  XVI.   NO.  18. 


JUNE  15,  1893. 


T,TT''C>l\;rG/50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
i-Cj-tvi\±0\24  NUMBERS. 


The  Circulation  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
this  issue  is 

2S0S600  COPIES. 

The  Average  Circulation  for  the  24  issues  of 
the  last  12  months  has  been 

250,887  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

To  accommodate  adYertisers,  two  editions 
are  printed.  The  Eastern  edition  being 
125,300  copies,  the  Western  edition 
being  125,300  copies  this  issue. 

Farm  and  Fireside  has  More  Actual  Sub- 
scribers than  any  other  Agricultural 
Journal  in  the  World. 
OFFICES:   927  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Springfield,  Ohio. 


(urrent  (omment. 


Laws  are  well  enforced  when  there  is 
a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
their  enforcement,  and  the  people  do 
not  unwittingly  hinder  it  by  their  own 
actions.  If  people  would  do  what  they  can 
and  what  they  ought  to  do  to  protect  them- 
selves, there  would  be  much  less  trouble 
about  enforcing  laws. 

In  the  following  on  adulteration  and  low 
prices,  our  new  contributor,  "David," 
makes  his  points  clear,  and  we  commend 
them  to  consumers  for  careful  consider- 
ation : 

"In  a  Farm  and  Fikeside  editorial,  a 
point  is  touched  upon  that  has  seemingly 
been  overlooked  by  many  in  their  fight 
with  dealers  in  adulterated  food.  The  con- 
sumer is  urged  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  is 
warned  against  being  tempted  to  buy  an 
article  of  food  because  the  price  is  low. 
There  is  one  great  hitch  in  our  efforts  to 
enforce  pure-food  laws.  The  public  is 
urgent  for  low  prices  rather  than  for  true 
cheapness,  and  its  influence,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, is  on  the  side  of  the  adulterator. 
The  manufacturer  and  dealer  cannot  be 
censured  too  severely,  as  any  one  who 
harms  the  public  health  is  morally  de- 
praved. This  is  granted  and  insisted  upon, 
and  we  want  to  push  the  fighting  against 
adulterators  and  uphold  our  commissioner 
in  his  attempt  to  protect  us ;  but  the  con- 
sumer should  change  his  method  and  bear 
in  mind  that  extreme  low  prices  are  not 
always  a  boon. 

"Take  your  stand  in  a  store  and  n6te  the 
remarks  of  customers.  A  comes  in  for 
coffee  and  is  told  the  price  of  the  brand 
kept.  "I  can  get  coffee  one  cent  a  pound 
cheaper  at  X's  store,"  is  often  the  reply. 
The  storekeeper  knows  that  his  brand  is 
more  nearly  pure,  and  believes  that  A 
thinks  so,  too;  but  he  is  put  in  the  position 
before  the  people  of  being  a  "high-priced" 
man ;  a  reputation  that  kills  trade.  Now, 
if  he  be  strictly  honest,  he  will  stick  to  the 
good  brands  and  wait  for  time  to  vindicate 
him ;  but  the  consumer  has  tempted  him 
to  offer  low-grade  goods,  to  deal  in  adul- 
terated food.  This  does  not  excuse  a 
dealer — far  from  it — but  it  does  put  upon 
the  consumer  a  full  half  of  the  blame. 

"Pure  food,  like  all  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, can  be  sold  at  a  reduction  from 
former  prices.  The  tendency  of  prices  is 
downward.  But  the  public  should  know 
that  there  is  a  limit,  and  that  when  prices 
are  demanded  that  are  below  their  true 
value,  adulteration  naturally  becomes  a 
factor.  It  is  true  that  inspection  rarely 
determines  the  true  value  of  groceries,  etc., 
and  we  must  depend  upon  brands  and 
chiefly  'upon  the  representation  of  the 
dealer.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  vir- 


tue in  high  prices.  I  paid  a  high  price  for 
maple  syrup  last  winter,  only  to  find  after- 
ward from  our  state  chemist's  analysis  that 
the  article  was  bogus ;  but  if  I  had  insisted 
on  having  a  syrup  that  cost  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  there  would  have  been  no  justifica- 
tion for  any  complaint  on  my  part  when  it 
proved  to  be  a  fraud.  As  it  was,  all  the 
blame  attaches  to  the  manufacturer,  as  the 
dealer  knew  a  pure  article  would  be  gladly 
paid  for,  and  made  an  honest  effort  to 
get  it. 

"Let's  draw  the  line  fairly.  When  a 
dealer  offers  goods  at  a  price  below  the  first 
cost  of  a  pure  article,  our  trade  should  go 
to  a  more  honest  man,  and  we  should  not 
try  to  beat  his  prices  down  to  the  adulter- 
ated standard,  if  they  appear  to  be  full 
strength  and  genuine  when  brought  to  our 
tables.  We  want  cheap  food,  but  not  the 
lowest-priced.  We  must  not  hold  the  whip 
of  adulterated  goods'  prices  over  the  heads 
of  merchants  when  goods  appear  pure. 
As  a  farmer,  I  must  buy  at  reasonably 


T 


he  sole  object  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing circular  is  to  assist  and  protect 
young  women  going  alone  to  visit 
the  Columbian  exposition  or  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  Chicago : 

Office  of 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Room  61,  243  Wabash  Avenue, 
Kimball  Hall. 

Chicago. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  Chicago,  now  sixteen  years  old,  has  always 
been  an  aggressive  body  in  aiding  young  girls 
depending  upon  their  own  resources  for  sup- 
port. It  has  continuously,  since  1876,  kept  a 
home  for  young  girls,  strangers  in  the  city, 
opening  from  time  to  time  new  ones.  Now  it 
has  four  homes,  located  at  the  following  num- 
bers: No.  288  Michigan  avenue;  5830  Rosalie 
Court,  near  Jackson  Park ;  367  Jackson  boule- 
vard (West  Side) ;  and  3258  Wentworth  avenue. 
These  homes  are  given  as  landmarks  of  safety 
to  young,  respectable  girls  who  need  protec- 
tion or  information  in  coming  alone  to  Chi- 
cago. These  homes,  with  their  limited 
capacity,  if  full,  can  direct  to  suitable  lodging- 
houses.  The  great  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the 
"travelers'  aid  department,"  about  four  years 
old.  Paid  agents  wearing  a  blue  badge  marked 


cheap  prices,  but  this  craze  for  low  prices  J"Young  Women's  Christian  Association"  meet 
drives  merchants  into  the  purchase  of  the 
very  goods  we  denounce.  Let  us  stand  by 
pure  food,  and  refuse  to  patronize  all  who 
allow  competition  to  lead  them  to  deal  in 
the  lowest-priced  and 
goods.   Purity  first  and  price  second." 


larjied  by  the  agitation  of  the 
money  question,  and  fearing  a 
change  in  our  monetary  system, 
foreign  capitalists  for  three  or  four 
years  have  been  withdrawing  from  in- 
vestments in  this  country.  They  have 
sent  back  American  securities  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  §200,000,000.  What  does 
this  country  gain  or  lose  by  this?  Amer- 
ican capital  now  holds  these  securities,  and 
the  interest  on  them  does  not  leave  the 
country.  This  is  a  gain.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  foreign  capital  had  not  been 
withdrawn,  American  capital  to  the  same 
amount  would  have  been  invested  in  new 
enterprises,  giving  employment  to  wage- 
earners  and  adding  greatly  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  tho  country. 

During  this  period  the  country  has  been 
prosperous,  or  American  capitalists  could 
not  havo  taken  the  securities  offered  by 
foreign  capitalists.  There  would  have 
been  greater  prosperity  if  this  foreign  cap- 
ital had  not  been  withdrawn. 

Not  many  months  ago,  when  the  balance 
of  trade  was  in  our  favor  §200,000,000  annu- 
ally, the  return  of  American  securities  was 
hardly  noticed,  although  tho  net  imports 
of  gold  were  only  a  small  fraction  of  this 
amount.  But  now,  when  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor  is  very  much  less  and 
this  country  is  exporting  gold  in  large, 
sums— about  §75,000,000  in  the  last  six 
months — the  change  of  capital  in  Ajnerican 
investments  is  seen  clearly.  As  soon  as 
confidence  is  restored  this  foreign  capital 
will  return. 


the  trains,  to  aid  women  in  traveling  alone  to 
make  changes,  or  direct  them  how  is  the 
cheapest  and  safest  way  they  may  reach  their 
destination.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  ser- 
vice, as  the  agents  are  paid  by  the  association, 
badly-adulterated  1  (Jirls  are  *araed  not  to  speak  to  strangers, 
but  go  direftt  to  the  waiting-room,  and  remain 
until  the  badge  is  seen.  The  agents  may  be 
delayed  a  trifle,  but  will  gratuitously  direct  as 
well  as  aid  in  finding  the  friends  or  shelter 
sought  by  women  or  girls  traveling  alone. 
Young  girls  proposing  to  visit  Chicago  should, 
three  days  prior  to  leaving  home,  address  the 
head  agent,  Miss  Anson,  5S30  Rosalie  Court, 
Jackson  Park.  State  the  exact  date  and  time 
of  starting,  as  well  as  the  railroad  they  will 
come  over. 

The  sole  desire  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Chicago  is  to  aid  young 
self-supporting  girls  and  women,  and  protect 
them  from  imposition.  Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Leander  Stone,  President. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Chamberltn,  Secretary. 

Our  exchanges  are  requested  to  assist  in 
giving  this  circular  as  wide  publicity  as 
possible. 


"Silver,  in  its  relation  to  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  country,"  says  ex-Senator  Ingalls, 
"is  either  a  money  metal  or  a  commodity. 
If  the  former,  then  it  is  entitled  to  free  ad- 
mission to  the  mints,  at  the  option  of  the 
owner,  on  terms  that  will  make  a  silver 
dollar  as  nearly  as  possible  intrinsically 
equal  to  a  gold  dollar.  If  it  is  a  commodity, 
then  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  gov- 
ernment should  purchase  and  store  it,  and 
issue  certificates  upon  it  to  circulate  as 
money,  than  there  is  why  the  government 
should  purchase  wheat  or  pork,  sauerkraut 
or  dried  apples,  and  issue  certificates  on 
them  to  circulate  as  money.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  either  case." 


T 


he  proposed  taxation  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  Ohio,  to  be  voted 
on  next  November,  should  receive 
the  support  of  eVeryone  in  favor  of  reform- 
ing our  present  system  of  taxation.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  confer  on 
the  general  assembly  the  power  to  make 
many  needed  changes  and  improvements. 
Under  our  present  system  there  are  such 
unjust  things  as  double  taxation  and  what 
is  equivalent  to  taxation  on  debts.  There 
is  unequal  undervaluation  of  property, 
and  property,  moneys,  etc.,  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  are  fraudulently  with- 
held from  taxation,  a  radical  reform  is 
necessary. 

No  cifazen  truly  patriotic  objects  to  pay- 
ing his  fair  share  of  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  government.  He 
gets  back  much  more  than  he  pays  in  the 
protection  afforded  by  good  government  to 
his  life  and  property.  If  everyone  paid 
his  just  share,  the  burden  would  be  a  very 
light  one.  It  is  unequal  taxes  that  rightly 
cause  discontentment. 

Tn  order  to  carry,  the  amendment  must 
receive  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  votes 
cast.  Every  ballot  that  is  not  marked  for 
it  counts  against  it.  Twice  has  a  similar 
amendment  been  lost  through  default. 
"Vote  for  the  amendment  by  making  the 
cross-mark  in  front  of  "Taxation  Amend- 
ment— Yes."  Only  the  ballots  so  marked 
will  count  for  it.  Do  not  let  the  amend- 
ment go  by  default  this  time. 

Real  estate  does  not  escape  the  assessor's 
eye.  Farm  stock  cannot  easily  be  con- 
cealed when  he  comes  around.  So,  in 
process  of  time  the  farmers  have  come  to 


carry  much  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  burdens.  They  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  having  this  amendment 
carry. 

airymen  who  are  almost  persuaded 
to  build  silos  and  adopt  ensilage 
feeding,  now  is  the  time  to  get  fully 
persuaded.  Preparations  for  building  a 
silo  to  be  filled  this  season  cannot  safely  be 
delayed  any  longer.  The  silo  should  be 
ready  for  the  crop  when  the  time  comes  to 
fill  it. 

Last  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  corn  were  planted  very  late  on  account 
of  unfavorable  spring  weather.  An  unus- 
ually good  growing  season  followed,  but 
many  million  bushels  of  corn  ripened  long 
after  the  usual  time  of  killing  frosts.  An 
extraordinary  season  made  and  saved  an 
immense  corn  crop.  It  is  not  wise  to  feel 
absolutely  sure  that  all  the  remarkable 
conditions  will  be  repeated  this  year. 
There  has  been  a  repetition  of  a  cold,  rainy 
spring,  late  planting  of  corn,  and,  so  far,  of 
good  growing  summer  weather,  but  can  we 
safely  count  on  an  usually  late  fall? 

With  good  silos,  a  portion  of  the  late  corn 
crop  can  be  saved  when  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  all  be  injured  hy  frosts.  'This'is  a 
minor  feature  of  usefulness  about  a  silo 
that  may  be  of  no  little  importance  this  year. 

The  food  value  of  the  grain  is  about  one 
half  that  of  the  whole  corn-plant  at  ma- 
turity. The  great  usefulness  of  the  silo 
for  all  seasons  is  that  it  is  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  full  food  value  of  corn. 
The  silo  has  solved  the  problem  of  saving 
the  whole  crop.  It  can  be  saved  in  other 
ways,  but  not  as  easily  and  cheaply. 

Winter  dairying  with  ensilage  feeding  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  business. 
There  is  less  competition.  The  product 
brings  higher  prices.  With  proper  grain 
rations  and  good,  sweet  ensilage,  a  pound 
of  butter  can  be  produced  for  less  in  mid- 
winter than  from  grass  in  June. 


The  London  Times  throws  some  light 
on  the  great  Australian  bank  fail- 
ures. It  says : 
It  is  difficult  for  people  not  thoroughly  well 
acquainted  with  Australian  affairs  to  under- 
stand that  the  term  "bank"  is  applied  in  Aus- 
tralia to  various  corporations  which  would  be 
more  correctly  described  as  land-mortgage 
companies,  as  well  as  to  the  few  real  banks 
which  exist  there.  Companies  of  this  kind 
are  indispensable  to  a  new  country,  and  if 
properly  managed,  are  a  source  of  profit  to 
their  proprietors;  but  they  cannot  safely  em- 
ploy as  large  a  proportion  of  the  money  at 
their  disposal  as  banks  in  London,  or  in  other 
places  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  em- 
ploy money  for  short  periods.  Points  of  dif- 
ference between  London  banks  and  Australian 
"banks"  are  shown  thus:  "Here  banks  keep 
on  the  average  about  twelve  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  their  liabilities  in  cash,  another  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent  in  loans  at  call  or  short  notice, 
and  another  fifteen  per  cent  or  so  in  invest- 
ments on  which  money  could  be  borrowed 
easily.  In  a  new  country,  some  of  these  modes 
of  employing  money  safely  do  not  exist  at  all. 
In  addition,  the  contents  of  the  London  bank's 
bill-cases  are  presumably  falling  due  and  be- 
ing paid  daily,  while  good  bank  bills  are,  for 
various  reasons,  not  easy  to  get  in  Australia. 
Of  course,  if  the  Loudon  bank  invests  an  ex- 
cessive amount  in  long-dated  paper,  or  allows 
a  customer  to  become  its  debtor  to  an  extent 
beyond  his  real  means,  it  may  be  in  no  better 
position  to  stand  a  run  than  the  Australian 
banks  which  have  lately  failed.  As  we  re- 
marked a  few  days  ago,  these  Australian 
banks  not  only  borrow  too  much  money,  but 
pay  too  much  for  it,  and  this  unfortunate 
error  drove  them  in  turn  into  lending  too 
much  at  rates  which  were  too  high  for  safety." 

There  is  a  warning  in  the  Australian 
bank  failures  to  our  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  higher  real  estate  specula- 
tion goes,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  them 
to  continue  a  safe,  conservative  course  in 
making  loans. 
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IRRIGATION  IN  IDAHO. 

Eastern  people  cannot  fully 
realize  the  advantages  of  hav- 
inga  supply  of  water  to  furnish 
plenty  of  moisture  to  growing 
crops,  especially  fruits,  with- 
out having  paid  a  visit  to  some 
country  where  irrigation  has  to  be  prac- 
ticed. In  our  arid  regions  we  have  almost 
constant  sunshine  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber. When  we  supply  plenty  of  moisture, 
our  crops  are  not  only  large  and  perfect, 
but  we  insure  such  annually. 

In  fruit-tree  growing  we  have  our  trees 
in  bearingjWhile  in  countries  where  they  de- 
pend on  rainfall  alone  they  have  only  small 
trees.  I  know  of  Silver  prune-trees  pro- 
ducing over  41,000  pounds  to  the  acre  when 
only  five  years  old,  fruit  that  would  readily 
bring  three  cents  per  pound,  green.  The 
cost  for  fruit-trees,  irrigating  the  whole 
season,  is  from  §2  to  $2.50  per  acre,  and  I 
have  to  raise  my  water  by  mechanical 
means  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  river. 
To  irrigate  an  orchard  the  main  ditch  is 
constructed  along  the  highest  piece  of 
ground  in  the  field,  and  from  that  lateral 
ditches  are  made  to  carry  the  water.  These 
lateral  ditches  are  only  furrows  made  with 
a  plow.  We  usually  let  the  water  run  in 
these  furrows  for  from  one  to  three  hours, 
and  then  change  to  new  ones,  often  having 
twenty  to  thirty  small  streams  running  at 
one  time ;  and  it  is  best  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  the  second  time  the  following  day. 
When  through  the  second  time,  use  the 
cultivator  to  loosen  up  the  soil  in  the  bot- 


In  any  fruit  country,  if  water  can  be  sup- 
plied to  bearing  trees  during  the  hot 
months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
the  results  will  astonish  everybody.  The 
matter  was  very  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind  from  an  old  apple-tree  on  my  father's 
farm  in  Otsego  county,  X.  Y.  It  grew  close 
to  a  small  creek,  sending  its  roots  out  in 
the  gravel  under  the  bed  of  the  same.  This 
tree  was  an  annual  and  heavy  bearer.  The 
i  most  noteworthy  feature  was  the  fine, 
smooth,  crisp  specimens  of  fruit  that 
kept  in  good  condition  much  longer  than 
the  same  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the 
orchard  on  ground  that  could  not  get  any 
artificial  moisture.  Do  not  understand  fruit 
wants  wet,  soggy  land.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
wants  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  land  to  do  its 
best;  in  all  events  land  must  be  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  be  drained  from  all  sur- 
face water  during  the  wet  season. 

While  it  is  considerable  expense  to  start 
an  orchard  in  some  localities  and  pre- 
pare for  irrigating  same,  the  results  are 
soon  satisfactory.  I  send  you  a  photograph 
of  a  two-year-old  peach-tree  grown  on  sage- 
brush soil  that  would  not  grow  wheat  or 
oat  hay  without  water.  Peaches  from 
such  trees  sold  in  Spokane  Falls,  Wash., 
markets  for  $1.75  for  a  twenty-pound  box 
in  competition  with  California  peaches.  I 
think  this  tree  was  the  finest  in  the  row  of 
forty-eight,  but  they  averaged  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  fruit  to  the 
tree,  some  specimens  weighing  twelve 
ounces  and  measuring  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference. 

The  illustration,  showing  part  of  my 
peach  orchard  and  house,  shows  what  irri- 
gation can  do  for  us,  as  this  is  the  result  of 
less  than  five  years'  work  on  sage-brush 
soil,  without  means  except  as  produced 
from  the  place.  The  income  from  the  place 
should  exceed  SS.000  for  this  year's  crop, 
and  double  it  the  following  year. 

We  raise  here  apples,  pears,  peaches,  ap- 
ricots, nectarines,  plums,  prunes,  cherries, 
all  small  fruits,  melons,  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts,  etc.,  depending  wholly  on  irriga- 
tion, and  much  of  the  water  has  to  be  raised 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  by  mechanical 
means  above  the  river  to  get  it  on  the 
land. 

We  send  our  fruit  as  -far  east  as  Chicago, 
and  can  most  successfully  compete  in  any 
eastern  market.  Our  fine  fruit  wherever 
shown  and  eaten  brings  forth  rebaarks  of 
admiration  and  surprise.  We  raise  im- 
mense quantities  of  grapes,  mostly  the 
foreign  varieties,  such  as  are  only  grown 
under  glass  in  states  east  of  the  Rockies, 
except  in  the  South,  comprising  varieties 
such  as  Black  Hamburg,  Alexander, 
Malaga,  Black  Morocco,  etc.,  single  bunches 
weighing  from  three  to  six  pounds.  With 
the  permission  of  the  editors  we  will  send 
a  photograph  of  single  vines  when  bearing. 
I  hope  all  readers  of  Farm  axd  Fireside 
who  visit  the  world's  fair  will  in  particular 
examine  the  display  of  fruit  from  Nez 
Perces  county,  Idaho.  They  will  not  only 
see  specimens  of  the  fruit  from  the  tree 
illustrated  above,  but  the  whole  display 
will  fully  substantiate  all  that  I  have  said 
in  reference  to  our  productions. 

Idaho.  L.  A.  Porter. 


HAY  RACK  ATTACHMENTS. 

To  make  grain-loading  an  easy  matter 
was  what  I  sought  for  many  seasons. 
After  much  study  I  made  an  attachment 
for  a  hay-rack  which  may  be  used  to  good 


Hay-rack  Attachments. 


torn  of  the  furrows,  killing  all  small  weeds, 
and  mulching  the  ground  to  stop  evapora- 
tion. 

In  planting  out  an  orchard,  the  first 
essential  thing  is  make  all  uneven  land 
level;  that  is,  cut  down  the  little  ridges  or 
humps  and  fill  up  the  low  places,  tendingat 
all  times  to  have  your  laud  on  a  somewhat 
uniform  grade  or  slope  from  the  highest 
point,  be  that  at  center  or  edge  of  field ;  the 
longer  the  rows  or  the  less  very  short  ones 
the  less  the  expense  of  attending  the  water 
when  irrigating. 


advantage,  as  a  boy  ten  years  old  can  load 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Take  to  your 
backsmith  some  old  rake-teeth  and  some 
double  wagon-tires.  From  the  rake-teeth 
have  as  many  hooks  and  staples  made  as 
there  are  crosspieces  in  the  rack.  The  hooks 
are  to  be  about  three  feet  in  length.  From 
the  wagon-tires  have  strips  of  iron  bars 
made,  one  foot  long,  with  holes  drilled  in 
each  end,  as  in  C.  Have  these  bars  made 
so  as  to  represent  the  letter  U,  and  then 
place  them  at  A  on  the  crosspieces  of  the 
rack,  as  represented  in  D,  and  securely 


bolt  them.  Next  get  as  many  pieces  of 
wood,  two  inches  square  and  any  height 
that  is  desired,  as  there  are  crosspieces  in 
rack  and  carefully  fit  into  the  TJ-shaped 
holders,  as  in  F.  By  fastening  the  hooks, 
as  in  E,  and  as  represented  by  B,  you  have 
braces  to  firmly  hold  the  side  pieces.  Then 
take  and  nail  thin  basswood  boards  the 
length  of  the  rack  on  the  stakes  and  you 
have  a  rack  which  needs  no  loader. 

C.  Staxlet  Spalsbury. 

New  York. 


SELLING  CREAM. 

One  branch  of  dairying  which  formerly 
has  received  but  little  attention,  but  is  be- 
ginning to  be  developed  somewhat  in  cer- 
tain localities,  is  the  selling  of  cream  on 
city  routes  instead  of 
the  whole  milk.  To  a 
limited  number  liv- 
ing near  our  cities 
and  larger  villages, 
this  branch  of  the 
dairy  business  offer's 
remunerative  re- 
turns. Combined 
with  this  the  furnish- 
ing of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  eggs,  as 
customers  may  want, 
forms  a  suitable  and 
paying  adjunct. 

Since  the  advent  of 
the  low-priced  freez- 
ers and  the  developed 
taste  for  ice-cream, 
with  other  ■  ways  in 
which  cream  finds 
use  in  the  homes  of 
the  more  independent 
class  of  people,  there 
is  constant  demand 
for  cream,  and  the 
demand  has  thus  far 
kept  ahead  of  the 
supply  of  an  article 
of  satisfactory  qual- 
ity. 

The  milkmen  who 
supply  milk  routes 
are  not  in  a  way  gen- 
erally to  furnish 
cream  in  much  quan- 
tity. First,  because 
usually  the  class  of 
cows  kept  are  not  butter-makers,  but 
kept  for  the  production  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk,  without  much  regard  to 
quality.  Again,  the  milkman  who  is  get- 
ting ten  to  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
from  his  Holstein  or  grade  cow  thinks 
he  sees  more  money  in  it  at  six  cents  a 
quart  than  he  can  realize  for  a  less  amount 
setting  his  milk  and  selling  the  cream  from 
Jersey  cows. 

As  experience  is  always  better  than 
theory  in  the  demonstration  of  practical 
problems,  I  will  give  the  outlines  of  a  suc- 
cessful venture  on  the  line  spoken  of, 
which  is  widening  in  scope  and  profit  each 
year. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  young  married  man 
who  started  on  a  mortgaged  farm  six  miles 
from  a  city  of  20,000  population.  After 
buying  his  farm  he  purchased  six  cows, 
with  some  other  stock;  set  his  milk  in 
shallow  pans,  and  his  wife  made  butter 
while  he  tended  a  flock  of  fifty  or  sixty 
hens,  raised  some  garden  truck  and  did  the 
marketing.  He  picked  his  customers  and 
supplied  them  with  butter  the  year  round 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  His  skim- 
milk  he  fed  to  his  hens  and  to  small  York- 
shire pigs,  and  marketed  his  pork  twice  a 
year  after  he  got  established. 

After  running  a  year  or  more,  delivering 
his  butter  once  a  week,  and  his  eggs,  string- 
beans  and  cucumbers  in  their  season,  and 
such  other  truck  as  he  raised,  to  the  parties 
who  bought  his  butter,  there  began  to  be  a 
call  from  his  customers  for  sweet  cream, 
which  he  supplied.  His  trade  in  cream  in- 
creased shortly,  so  he  provided  quart,  pint 
and  half-pint  cans  for  its  delivery,  making 
the  necessary  provision  for  carrying  on  ice 
in  hot  weather,  selling  it  for  thirty,  fifteen 
and  ten  cents  a  can  respectively,  cans  re- 
turned. 

This  he  soon  found  paid  better  than  to 
make  butter,  and  .consequently  solicited 
customers  for  his  cream,  till  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  in  his  business  he  found  it 
necessary  to  add  four  more  cows  and  put 
in  a  creamer  for  setting  his  milk. 

The  third  year  he  dropped  butter-making 
entirely  and  sold  all  his  cream  except  suf- 
ficient to  make  butter  for  home  use.  In 
establishing  his  cream  route  he  found  it 
necessary  to  go  the  round  twice  a  week 
instead  of  once,  as  he  did  when  he  sold 
bhtter.  As  the  business  developed  he  de- 
veloped with  it.  He  was  scrupulously 
prompt,  neat  and  honest  in  all  his  trans- 


actions, which  worked  to  his  credit  and 
widened  his  business. 

Meantime  the  hens  and  pigs  were  not 
neglected ;  the  care  of  the  milk  now  mainly 
devolved  upon  the  husband,  which  reft  the 
wife  free  to  attend  to  the  poultry,  which, 
under  her  careful  supervision,  flourished 
and  turned  about  an  even  hundred  dollars 
for  poultry  alone  at  the  holidays. 

Within  five  years  from  the  start  eighteen 
cows  were  on  the  farm  and  a  hand  De  Laval 
separator  creamed  the  milk,  which  left  the 
skim-milk  sweet  and  good,  and  this  found 
ready  sale  at  two  and  three  cents  a  quart. 

This  farmer  was  a  real  dairy  student,  and 
looked  after  the  details  of  his  business,  and 
as  a  whole.  A  Babcock  tester  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  size  irp  his  cows,  and 
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those  that  were  found  deficient,  or  not  pay- 
ing a  fair  profit,  were  discarded  and  others 
purchased.  He  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
the  tester  treated  him  to  several  first-class 
surprises,  but  heeding  its  testings  led  him 
in  the  right  direction  every  time. 

At  first  the  main  reliance  for  feed  con- 
sisted of  the  fine  English  grasses  and  clover 
the  farm  produced,  with  purchased  mill-' 
feed,  corn,  cotton-seed  meal  and  bran.  The 
idea  occurred  to  him,  after  following  this 
course  a  couple  of  years,  that  with  the 
amount  of  dressing  he  accumulated,  the 
farm  ought  to  be  nearer  self-supporting. 
That  instead  of  paying  out  so  much  cash 
for  mill-feeds  the  farm  should  be  made  to 
produce  it. 

As  his  business  increased  the  necessity  of 
employing  an  additional  hand  came  with 
the  increase,  and  this  favored  giving  addi- 
tional attention  to  farm  crops. 

The  outcome  was  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  mow 
where  the  hay  was  stored,  planting  corn  to 
fill  it,  and  the  growing  of  mixed  grain — 
peas,  oats  and  wheat — as  a  supplement 
grain  food  to  balance  up  the  ensilage. 

Since  the  silo  has  come  into  use  he  says 
he  has  doubled  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  cultivated  portion  of  his  farm ;  that  is, 
with  the  same  land  under  the  plow  in  the 
rotation  which  formerly  supported  six  to 
eight  cows,  he  is  now  keeping  more  than 
double  the  number.  I  will  add  that  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm  was  lifted  some  time 
ago,  while  the  improvements  and  addi- 
tional implements,  stock,  utensils  and 
various  expenses  incident  to  an  increasing 
business,  have  all  been  paid  and  the  owner 
is  to-day  square  with  the  world. 

L.  F.  Abbott. 


LEGUMINOUS  FORAGE  PLANTS. 

The  common  expression  that  one  does 
not  know  beans  is,  I  suspect,  when  taken 
literally,  much  more  true  with  regard  to 
many  of  us  than  we  are  inclined  to  admit. 
I  was  recently  urged  by  a  dairyman  of 
national  reputation  to  make  the  experiment 
of  growing  Soja  beans  to  mix  with  corn  for 
ensilage,  as  recently  suggested  by  Prof. 
Robertson,  of  Canada.  I  found  upon  inves- 
tigation that  horse-beans  were  meant.  The  - 
latter  are  raised  in  England,  the  former  in 
China. 

Among  the  leguminous  plants  which ', 
have  been  recommended  as  forage  or  seed 
plants  for  this  country  are: 
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1,  The  field  or  horse  bean  (Faba  vulgaris 
or  Vicia  faba);  2,  the  Soja  or  soy  beau 
(Soja  hispida);  3,  the  field-pea  (Pisumsati- 
vum);  4,  the  cow-pea  (Dolichos  sinensis); 
5,  the  common  vetch  (Vicia  sativa);  6,  the 
chickling  vetch  (Lathyrus  sativus  and  syl- 
vestris). 

The  field  or  horse  bean,  of  which  the 
broad  Windsor  bean  of  the  gardens  is  a 
variety,  is  raised  to  a  great  extent  in 
Europe  and  Canada  as  a  stock  food.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  Great  Britain  raised  in  1887 
370,000  acres  of  beans. 

This  bean  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  common  garden,  bush  or  kidney  bean, 
which  belongs  to  the  genus  Phaseolus,  as 
do  also  the  Lima  and  pole  bean. 

Speaking  of  the  culture  of  beans  in  Eng- 
land, Stephens  says:  "The  bean  crop  is 
valuable  both  for  its  straw  and  grain. 
Though  the  crop  fail  in  seed,  it  seldom  fails 
to  produce  good  fodder,  provided  it  can  be 
well  secured.  A  dry  season  stints  the 
growth  of  the  haulm,  but  produces  beans 
of  fine  quality ;  and  a  wet  season  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  bean,  but  affords  a  bulky 
crop  of  fodder.  *  5  The  produce  of  the 
bean  crop  varies  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  per  imperial  acre,  the  prolificness 
of  the  crop  palpably  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  season.  *  *  *  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  bean  in  use  as 
horse-corn,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one  is 
better  than  another.  The  small,  plump 
bean  is  preferred  to  the  large,  shriveled 
kind.  *  *  *  New  beans  are  indigestible 
and  flatulent;  they  produce  colic  and 
founder  very  readily.  They  should  be  at 
least  a  year  old." 

An  analysis  of  the  whole  plant  of  the 
horse-bean  made  by  the  Massachusetts  ag- 
ricultural experiment  station  shows  that 
for  the  sample  analyzed  it  has  less  nutritive 
value,  assuming  equal  digestibility,  thau  a 
good  quantity  of  clover  hay.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  horse-bean  will  take  the  place 
of  corn  fodder  or  silage  and  clover  hay,  or 
even  profitably  supplement  them  in  this 
latitude.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
further  north  it  would  succeed  better. 

The  Soja  bean  is  a  recent  introduction 
from  Asia,  and  is  mildly  championed  by 
Prof.  Georgeson,  of  the  Kansas  agricultural 
college,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  ag- 
riculture at  the  University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 
The  plant  is  an  erect,  rank-growing  plant, 
about  four  feet  high,  with  large  leaves  and 
thick  stems,  and  would  appear  to  be  a  rather 
woody,  indigestible  fodder  plant.  The 
chemical  composition  of  the  whole  plant 
indicates  that  it  does  not  equal  clover  hay 
in  nutritive  value.  The  seeds  are  character- 
ized by  their  large  amount  of  albuminoids 
and  fat,  containing  thirty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  former  and  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
latter.  The  leguminous  seeds  are  usually 
deficient  in  fat.  The  horse-bean  contains 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  fat  and  thirty  per 
cent  of  protein  or  albuminoids. 

Inasmuch  as  plants  introduced  frorn 
Japan  usually  succeed  better  south  than 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  it  is  probable  the 
Soja  bean  will  succeed  better  in  Kansas 
than  in  the  states  farther  north. 

The  field-pea  is  only  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon pea — garden-pea.  Like  the  horse-bean 
the  pea  is  largely  used  for  stock  food  in 
Em-ope  and  Canada.  Peas  are  much  prized 
as  food  for  sheep.  Great  Britain  in  1887 
raised  230,000  acres  of  peas.  She  raised  of 
beans  and  peas  together  about  40,000  acres 
more  than  of  potatoes. 

Field-peas  are  not  grown  as  a  forage  crop, 
but  as  a  seed  crop,  the  straw  or  haulms  be- 
ing of  little  value.  They  are  very  apt  to 
lodge,  and  it  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
sow  with  oats,  one  bushel  of  peas  to  two 
bushels  of  oats,  in  order  that  the  oats  may 
hold  the  peas  up,  although  frequently 
something  is  needed  to  hold  the  oats  up. 
When  sown  alone  three  bushels  per  acre  is 
recommended.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
sowing  them  in  an  ordinary  wheat-drill. 
In  Canada  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  reported.  In  one  exper- 
iment at  the  Pennsylvania  station,  which  I 
conducted,  only  about  one  third  that  yield 
was  obtained,  although  the  peas  were 
planted  rather  late.  They  should  be 
planted  rather  earlier  than  Indian  corn. 
With  regard  to  all  plants  coming  to  us  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  they  are  apt  to 
do  better  in  Canada  and  in  the  states  north 
of  the  forty-second  parallel  than  farther 
south,  and  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  both  Indian  corn  and  Medium  red 
clover  can  be  grown  easier  and  with  greater 
luxuriance  between  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-second  parallels  than  farther  north. 
Burmuda  grass  and  Japan  clover  are  very 
valuable  for  pasture  and  hay  plants  in  the 
South,  but  they  would  not  be  of  any  special 


value  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  even  if 
they  grew  equally  well  in  those  states. 

The  cow-pea  is  reported  to  be  a  valuable 
forage  plant  for  the  southern  states.  It 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  has  undoubted  ren- 
ovating value.  To  be  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  probably  has  no  equal  among  an- 
nual plants,  particularly  in  the  South.  As 
forage,  about  the  only  way  it  would  be 
practicable  to  use  it  in  this  latitude  would 
be  for  soiling  purposes  or  for  silage.  In  an 
experiment  at  the  Pennsylvania  station 
the  yield  of  dry  matter  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  Indian  corn,  planted  at  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  decidedly  a  warm-weather  plant, 
and  should  not  be  planted  in  this  latitude 
until  June. 

The  common  vetch,  or  tare,  has  been  tried 
more  or  less  ever  since  this  country  was 
first  settled,  but  has  never  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  In  Great  Britain  about  400,000 
acres  are  raised  annually.  While  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  found  generally 
successful  in  this  country,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  soiling  crop  in  England. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  highly  nitroge- 
nous character  of  the  fodder,  containing  as 
much  as  one  pound  of  albuminoids,  or 
muscle-formers,  to  two  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates, or  heat-producers.  Pasture  grass 
and  clover  hay  contain  but  one  pound  of 
digestible  albuminoids  to  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  digestible  carbohydrates.  By 
planting  vetches  at  various  times  during 
the  year  the  English  dairyman  has  green 
vetches  to  feed  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
first  of  October. 

The  chickling  vetch,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  two  species  striving  for  recog- 


NEW  POINTS  ABOUT  INSECTS. 

The  Grape-vine  Leaf-hoppek.— I  have 
had  frequent  inquiries  about  remedies  for 
the  grape-vine  leaf-hopper  (often  called 
thrip),  and  probably  the  insect  is  quite 
common,  doing  considerable  damage.  Yet 
it  is  easily  dealt  with  if  taken  in  time. 
After  the  eggs  hatch  the  diminutive  young 
hoppers  remain  for  some  time  on  the 
lower  older  leaves.  At  this  time  they  are 
readily  killed  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  Go  at  them  as  soon  as  the  young 
hoppers  have  made  their  appearance ;  don't 
wait  until  they  have  acquired  wings.  The 
emulsion  need  not  be  very  strong,  and  a 
single  application,  at  the  proper  time,  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  vines  from  seri- 
ous injury.  Reduce  the  emulsion  with 
fifteen  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and 
try  to  reach  the  under  side  of  all  the  leaves, 
especially  the  lower  ones.  Dr.  J.  A.  Lint- 
ner,  New  York  state  entomologist,  from 
whose  report  (read  before  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society)  these 
directions  are  taken,  thinks  it  strange, 
when  this  insect  can  be  so  easily  destroyed, 
that  there  should  be  so  many  complaints 
every  year  of  severe  injuries  sustained 
from  it. 

Cabbage  Pests. — The  maggot  troubles 
us  still.  The  latest  device  for  circumvent- 
ing the  pest,  invented  by  Prof .  E.  S.  Go  ft', 
seems  to  offer  a  way  of  escape.  It  consists 
of  hexagonal  disks  of  tarred  paper,  with 
which  the  stalks  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  surrounded.  Mr.  Goff  has  de- 
j  vised  a  tool  with  which  to  cut  these  disks 
quite  rapidly  and  without  waste  of  mate- 
rial. Each  disk  has  a  star-shaped  cut  in 
the  center,  and  is  opened  from  one  of  the 
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nition  in  this  country,  has  come  into  some 
prominence  through  persistent  advertising 
as  the  greatest  of  all  "nitrogen  traps"  and 
the  use  of  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
German  investigator.  I  do  not  know  of  its 
having  been  tried  with  any  success  in  this 
country,  although  there  are  some  unfavor- 
able reports  of  it  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  stations.  It  has  long  been  used 
in  southern  Europe,  by  both  man  and 
beast,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Century  dictionary  says : 

"Its  cultivation  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
hibited, as  its  continuous  use  is  said  to 
induce  paralysis  of  the  legs  in  man  and 
animals."  This  statement  is  made  with 
regard  to  L.  sativus.  Lathyrus  sylvestris 
seems  to  resemble  closely  sativus,  if  it  is 
not  identical  with  it. 

All  the  above  plants  are  annuals,  and 
while  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
carefully  tested,  because  of  their  nitroge- 
nous character  as  a  fodder  and  because  of 
their  renovating  value  to  the  soil,  yet 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  of  them 
will  be  generally  successful  between  lat- 
itudes thirty -eight  and  forty-two. 

Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

Ohio  State  University. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  CLUB  RAISERS. 

Club  raisers  for  this  paper  will  be  given 
larger  cash  commissions  than  have  ever  been 
offered  before,  and  more  liberal  than  given  by 
any  other  publication.  "We  wish  to  interest 
everyone  of  our  readers  in  raising  clubs,  and 
our  new  terms  are  so  favorable  to  the  club 
raiser  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  many 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.  Write  at 
once  for  "Special  Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers." 
You  will  certainly  regret  it  tf  you  do  not. 


corners  to  this  center,  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  slipped  around  the  stalk  of  the  plant. 
Every  cabbage  grower  should  give  this  a 
trial.  I  believe  that  a  modification  of  this 
device  would  work  equally  well  for  the 
squash-borer,  and  it  should  be  tried  for 
this  purpose. 

The  greenfly  (aphis)  also  gives  much  an- 
noyance to  the  cabbage  grower.  Spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion  is  a  sure  remedy, 
but  there  is  danger  of  imparting  a  lasting 
flavor  of  kerosene  to  the  cabbage.  It  has 
been  found  that  strong  soap-suds  alone 
will  free  the  cabbage  from  the  aphis.  I 
frequently  use  the  hot  washing  suds,  less 
in  a  spray  than  in  a  dash  on  the  plants,  for 
they  are  a  good  fertilizer  as  well.  But  if 
used  for  aphis-killing  purposes  alone, 
strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
guriny-sack,  and  then  apply  it  with  a 
spraying-pump  or  even  a  garden  sprinkler. 
It  will  do  the  work  every  time.  I  frequent- 
ly use  solutions  of  potash  salts  (kainite 
and  muriate  of  potash)  in  spray  form  for 
worms  and  greenfly. 

We  have  to  use  some  discretion  in  the 
use  of  these  ingredients  on  some  plants 
and  trees.  Still,  I  have  applied  the  solu- 
tions quite  strong  on  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  always  succeeded  in 
killing  the  currant-worms  without  injury 
to  the  bushes.  Greenfly  are  also  easily 
killed  by  the  same  means;  but  for  plum 
and  many  other  trees  we  can  easily  make 
the  solutions  so  strong  as  to  scorch  the 
foliage.  There  is  little  danger  in  this  re- 
spect with  cabbages.  They  will  stand 
stronsr  solutions  of  potash  without  injury, 
but  the  worms  and  the  lice  will  die. 


The  gipsy-moth  committee  of  Massachu- 
setts has  experimented  with  the  commer- 
cial washing-powders,  like  Babbitts'  1776, 
Gold  Dust,  etc.,  and  found  that  a  solution 
of  one  pound  in  about  six  gallons  of  water 
would  surely  kill  worms,  etc.,  where 
sprayed  upon  them.  These  remedies  are 
usually  kept  on  hand  in  most  families,  and 
in  the  absence  of  others  they  might  be 
tried  for  cabbage  pests.  I  prefer  the  cheap- 
er muriate  of  potash.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts trials  Gold  Dust  seemed  to  give  the 
most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  Cucumber-beetle. — I  am  still  re- 
ceiving calls  for  information  how  to  fight 
the  cucumber-beetle,  and  I  will  once  more 
state  that  I  have  for  years  had  good  success 
by  the  free  use  of  tobacco  dust  and  bone- 
meal,  either  mixed  or  alone.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  depend  on  a  single  application, 
nor  on  light  applications.  You  should  put 
the  stuff  on  by  the  shovelful  to  the  hill 
rather  than  by  the  handful.  Surround  the 
plants  an  inch  deep  with  the  dusty  mate- 
rial ;  renew  it  from  time  to  time,  and  you 
will  be  reasonably  sure  to  keep  the  beetles 
away. 

For  the  black,  ill-smelling  squash-bug 
no  reliable  remedy  has  yet  been  found  out- 
side of  the  old  one  of  hand-picking.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  pick  up 
the  bugs  with  your  fingers.  You  can  use 
a  pair  of  tweezers  made  of  a  piece  of  band 
steel  or  of  wood.  Or  you  may  mash  the 
bugs  between  a  couple  of  blocks  in  any 
way  you  please.  There  is  no  difficulty  to 
find  them.  Just  lay  a  few  small  pieces  of 
wood,  shingle  or  any  kind  of  rubbish  or 
small  stones  as  traps  around  each  hill  of 
plants.  Then  hunt  the  bugs  up  for  a  few 
mornings  in  succession  and  kill  them. 
You  will  find  them  hidden  under  the 
traps,  usually  in  pairs.  A  little  time  spent 
in  hunting  the  bugs  in  this  manner  will 
prevent  injury  to  your  plants. 

The  Radish-maggot.— This  is  a  foe  that 
I  dread.  It  ruins  many  a  sowing  for  me, 
especially  the  first  of  the  season.  The  fly, 
their  parent,  makes  its  appearance  as  soon 
as  we  have  warm  days.  I  noticed  them 
even  in  the  greenhouse  in  April  this  year. 
Spraying  the  young  plants  once  a  day  with 
strong  lime-water  or  with  strong  potash 
solutions  promises  to  keep  the  maggots  off 
the  roots. 

The  Cutworm.— This  is  a  night-feeder. 
Of  course,  we.might  kill  him  with  poisoned 
bait,  such  as  bits  of  green  sod  sprinkled 
with  Paris  green  water,  and  scattered  about 
the  area  that  is  to  be  set  with  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants.  But  I  dislike  to  have 
poison  lying  about  in  this  way.  A  good 
method  is  to  hunt  the  patch  of  newly -set 
plants  over  by  lantern-light  and  catch  the 
thief  that  comes  in  the  dark.  Or  if  we  do 
not  like  to  be  out  at  night,  we  should  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  for  "the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm."  Wherever 
a  plant  is  found  cut  down,  the  culprit 
should  be  hunted  up  and  destroyed. 
Usually  it  can  easily  be  found  close  by. 

T.  Greiner. 


LIME  AND  DRYNESS. 

A  lump  of  stone  lime  in  each  corner  of 
the  poultry-house  will  do  much  in  the  way 
of  absorbing  moisture,  and  when  the  lime 
is  slaked,  and  becomes  fine,  no  better  use 
can  be  made  of  it  than  to  scatter  it  over  the 
floor,  and  to  use  a  portion  as  whitewash  on 
the  walls.  Lime  will  do  much  to  ward  off 
disease,  and  it  is  so  cheap  that  quite  a  large 
quantity  may  be  used  at  but  a  small  cost. 


A  Little  Red  Spot 

Appeared  on  my  left  leg  below  the  knee,  and  it  grad- 
ually spread  until  I  was  covered  with  blotches  and 
patches,  which  the  physician 
called  psoriasis,  itching 
and  burning  terribly.  I 
scratched  and  scratched 
only  to  increase  my  agony. 
Finally  Rev.  Father  Cante- 
veel  urged  me  to  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so  witli 
joyous  and  wonderful  result. 
The  large  scales  peeled  off, 
the  spots  grew  leBS  and  dis- 
appeared, the  itching  and 
burning  subsided  and  I  am 
perfectly  cured,  equal 
in  health  to  any  man.  And  it  is  all  due  to  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla."  Theo.  Destiche,  Green  Bay, Wisconsin. 

HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla 

CURES 

hen  other  preparations  fail.  It  possesses  merit 
peculiar  to  itself.   Be  sure  to  get  Hood's. 


Mr.  Destiche. 


H^OO"?  P*LLS  ict  r-nsilv.  yet  yiumptly  uud  ulh- 
ciuuily,  uu  lue  liver  aud  Lowels.  25cs 
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GARDEN  AND  FIELD  NOTES. 

SETTrya  out  Pla>*ts.  —  Plant- 
setting  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  a  rather  common  operation. 
The  home  gardener  -will  plant 
out  a  few  dozen  cabbage-plants 
and  a  hundred  or  two  of  celery, 
while  the  trucker  must  set  his  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  Somebody  with  a 
sarcastic  vein,  pens  the  following  par- 
agraph: "Oh,  yes,  you!  must  set  ^your 
cabbage-plants  after  a  good  rain,  or  better 
still,  during  the  rain,  with  the  cold  drops 
trickling  down  the  back  of  your  neck 
as  you  bend  over  your  work.  It  is  such 
fun!" 

There  may  be  cases  when  working  out  in 
the  rain  is  a  necessity,  and  I  have  now  and 
then  indulged  in  that  practice,  especially 
in  my  younger  days.  Now  that  I  have 
grown  older  (and  I  hope  wiser)  you  won't 
catch  me  out  working  in  the  fields  or  gar- 
den during  a  shower  any  more.  "What 
any  one  can  gain  by  doing  so,  he  will  lose 
ten  and  more  times  over.  People  should 
take  better  care  of  their  health.  Only  too 
many  of  our  farmers  grow  old  and  feeble, 
and  bent  up  with  rheumatism,  when  they 
should  be  rugged,  in  the  prime  of  life,  sim- 
ply because  they  have  "braved  the  storm." 
Even  from  a  money  view,  it  pays  to  take 
good  care  of  oneself.  ■  Sickness  is  expensive 
at  best ;  and  for  the  one  hour's  work  done 
during  a  rain,  you  may  lose  days  and 
weeks  of  labor  by  sickness,  and  have  to  pay 
the  high-priced  services  of  the  doctor,  and 
the  modest  profits  of  the  druggist  (500  to 
1,000  per  cent)  besides.  My  advice  to  far- 
mers and  gardeners  is,  "Don't  work  in  the 
rain,  unless  it  is  an  absolute  case  of 
necessity." 

On  Lovett's  nursery  grounds  the  men 
would  have  to  work  right  through  during 
showers  every  spring,  setting  and  digging 
plants,  filling  orders,  etc.  This  probably 
could  not  be  helped,  for  time  in  the  plant- 
ing season  is  precious.  The  soil  there  is  a 
sandy  loam,  easily  worked  in  almost  any 
kind  of  weather.  With  us,  on  our  heavier 
loams,  plant-setting  during  a  rain,  or  even 
immediately  after  a  rain,  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  The  soil  becomes  sticky, 
"greasy,"  just  as  soon  as  rain  strikes  it, 
and  it  is  a  mechanical  impossibility  to  set  a 
plant  properly  in  wet  soil.  Again  I  say, 
don't  try  it !  The  soil  is  in  best  condition 
for  plant-setting  when  it  is  moist  and 
crumbly,  neither  dust-dry  nor  wet.  In 
such  soil  you  can  set  plants  with  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  success,  even  without 
watering  afterwards,  or  without  a  rain 
following  soon  after.  To  insure  this  proper 
condition  of  soil,  and  success  in  the  opera- 
tion of  transplanting,  I  have  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  set  plants  (same  as  sowing  seeds) 
in  freshly-stirred  soil. 

In  many  cases,  as  I  have  often  stated,  we 
can  avoid  transplanting,  and  secure  a  good 
crop  of  certain  vegetables,  by  sowing  seed 
directly  where  we  want  the  plants  to  stand. 
I  invariably  do  this  with  late  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers.  I  can  start  a  cabbage  patch 
by  dropping  a  pinch  of  seed  right  where  I 
want  a  plant,  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
time  that  it  would  take  to  set  the  plants; 
and  I  invariably  raise  good  cabbages  in  this 
way.  Let  me  repeat  the  directions.  Get 
the  land  in  proper  order;  then  make  light 


strawberry,  marked  by   leaf-blight,  in  its 
early  stage  (Sphffirellu  fragariK.; 

marks  (with  a  garden-marker)  of  proper 
distance,  say  two  and  one  half  or  three  feet 
apart,  and  you  are  ready  for  sowing.  Put 
the  seed  in  a  little  cup,  or  in  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand  (if  only  a  small  patch  is  to  be 
sown) ;  start  at  one  end  of  first  row,  pick 
up  a  pinch  of  seed,  five  or  six,  between 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  right  hand,  and 
drop  it  in  the  mark  where  wanted.  Then 
wipe  your  right  foot  over  the  place,  lightly 
stepping  on  it  afterwards,  and  take  one  step 
in  advance  to  repeat  the  operation.  You 
can  plant  an  acre  in  a  hurry.  When  the 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  thin  them, 
leaving  only  one  good  plant  in  a  place. 
Rhubarb  Gbowlng.— An  inquirer  grows 


rhubarb  (pie-plant)  for  market.  The  patch 
is  a  number  of  years  old,  and  at  first  yielded 
nice,  fat  stalks,  but  now  they  are  long  and 
slender ;  so  he  proposes  to  set  a  new  patch, 
but  feels  hardly  safe  to  use  sets  from  the 
old  patch. 

The  question  of  strong,  heavy  stalks, 
with  rhubarb  as  well  as  with  asparagus,  is 
largely  one  of  feed.  These  crops  need 
heavy — extra  heavy— manuring  in  order  to 
give  you  real  fine  shoots.  Before  I  would 
plant  rhubarb,  I  would  cover  the  patch 
with  plenty  of  good  old  compost,  especially 
old  rotted  cow  manure,  then  plow  and  har- 
row until  the  soil  is  in  the  best  of  order 
and  mark  the  piece  four  feet  each  way. 
Take  up  some  of  the  old  plants  (never 
mind  if  the  stalks  have  been  somewhat 
slender  for  a  year  or  two),  divide  them,  and 
plant  one  good  root  in  each  cross-mark. 
Give  good  cultivation  right  along.  But 
don't  think  that  the  one  manure  application 
will  last  you  five  years.  Tou  must  give 
annual  dressings,  and  these,  the  heavier 
the  better.  However,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  always  putting  on  stable  manure  or 
compost.  It  may  do  just  as  well  to  apply 
some  good  fertilizer  in  alternate  years,  say 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Occasional  dressings  of  wood  ashes, 
poultry  droppings,  etc.,  will  also  come 
acceptable.  Don't  be  afraid  to  injure 
your  rhubarb  patch  by  "too  much"  ma- 
nure. 

Cucumber  Pickxes. — It  is  now  just  the 
time  to  plant  cucumbers  for  pickles.  These 
can  often  be  made  a  very  paying  crop,  es- 
pecially when  you  grow  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  vegetables  for  a  retail  market.  Most 
people  like  small  pickles ;  those  of  two  or 
three  inch  size  being  preferred  to  larger 
ones  at  the  same  price.  If  you  have  nice, 
rich  loam,  and  use  manure  moderately 
free,  you  can  easily  raise  150,000  to  200,000 
of  these  small  cucumbers  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  Pickle-makers  are  usually  willing 
to  pay  about  twelve  cents  per  hundred  for 
them.  This  would  give  you  about  8180  to 
$200  per  acre.  Of  course,  the  average  crop 
of  the  average  pickle  grower  is  less,  say 
80,000  to  100,000;  but  the  average  is  always 
far  below  the  yield  of  good  cultivators.  It 
is  so  with  tomatoes,  with  pickles,  with 
squashes,  and  with  any  other  crop.  A  good 
gardener  should  not  raise  less  than  150,000 
pickles  on  an  acre,  and  more  in  proportion 
onasncHlerscale.  When  you  retail  pickles 
by  the  hundred,  the  usual  price  is  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred,  and  often  the  demand 
for  them  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  At 
this  rate  your  crop,  say  1,000  pickles  to  the 
square  rod  (or  160,000  per  acre),  will  or 
should  bring  you  §2.50  per  rod,  or  §400  per 
acre. 

It  would  not  be  wise  for  the  gardener 
who  supplies  regular  retail  customers  to 
confine  his  pickling  material  to  cucumbers. 
He  should  grow  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  veg- 
etables, such  as  people  like  to  put  up; 
namely,  cauliflower,  small  onions  (Barletta 
or  Queen),  cabbage,  peppers,  green  toma- 
toes, etc.,  and  then  put  up  these  miscella- 
neous materials  in  pails  or  baskets,  and 
offer  them  for  a  good  price.  Mrs.  Gaillard 
once  told  us  of  a  particularly  shrewd  way 
of  managing.  She  got  hold  of  a  goodrecipe, 
and  had  a  lot  of  them  printed.  The  mate- 
rials in  proper  proportions  were  all  put  up 
in  pails,  with  one  of  the  printed  recipes  on 
top,  and  then  offered  to  customers.  A 
thriving  trade  was  soon  established.  This 
is  a  remarkably  good  method  of  tempting 
retail  buyers,  and  a  safe  example  to  imitate. 
Be  sure  to  put  up  only  first-class  articles, 
and  warrant  them  to  be  such,  and  you 
will  succeed  beyond  expectations. 

Joseph. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEX. 

SOME   DISEASES   AND    INSECTS    OF  THE 
STRAWBERRY. 

Diseases.— The  strawberry  is  subject  to 
several  diseases,  but  only  one  is  very  seri- 
ous. It  is  commonly  called  "leaf-blight," 
"rust"  or  sunburn,"  (Sphserella  fragarise). 
It  is  a  minute  parasitic  plant  which  hives 
in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  In 
the  early  spring  small  purple  or  red  spots 
appear  on  the  new  leaves.  About  the  time 
the  plants  are  exhausted  by  fruiting,  or 
perhaps  before  the  fruit  is  fairly  ripe,  these 
spots  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  In  a  few 
days  what  was  a  promising  strawberry  bed 
is  dried  up  and  worthless.  Many  varieties 
that  are  hardy  otherwise  have  foliage  that 
is  susceptible  to  this  disease,  and  some 
kinds  should  not  be  planted  unless  some 
fungicide  is  used  to  protect  them  from  it. 

Our  growers  at  present  prefer  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  using  fungicides  by  plant- 


ing- only  those  varieties  that  are  very  robust 
and  healthy.  However,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  grow  some  varieties  with  weak  foliage 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Captain  Jack,  a 
fine  bisexual  kind  that  was  formerly  very 
healthy,  but  of  late  years  has  'frequently 
been  ruined  by  blight.  In  such  a  case  the 
newly-set  plants  should  be  sprayed  three 
or  more  times  the  first  season,  commencing 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  twice  the  following  spring,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  other  fungicide. 
To  do  this  requires  no  more  labor  or  ex- 
pense than  it  does  to  spray  for  the  potato- 
bug  the  same  number  of  times,  and  the 
grower  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  increased 
crop.  Highly  cultivated  plants  are  less 
liable  to  diseases  than  those  that  are 
neglected. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — This  is  made  by 
slaking  two  pounds  of  quick-lime  in 
twenty  gallons  of  water  in  one  barrel,  and 
dissolving  three  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (blue  vitriol)  in  two  gallons  of  water  in 
another  barrel.  A  piece  of  coarse»burlap  is 
now  put  over  the  barrel  containing  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  the  slaked  lime  and 
water  is  strained  through  it  and  the  two 
compounds  are  well  mixed.  It  is  now 
ready  to  use,  and  should  be  applied 
with  a  spray-pump.  This  is  the  same  solu- 
tion that  is  so  successfully  used  to  prevent 
blight  and  rot  on  potatoes,  mildew  on 
grapes,  etc. 

White  Grub  (LachnosternaSp.) — This  is 
the  common  white  grub  found  in  sod  land 
and  in  manure.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  large 
beetle,  and  may  be  very  disastrous  when 
the  plants  are  set  on  sod  land,  but  is  seldom 
if  ever  very  injurious  under  other  con- 
ditions. 

Leaj-rot.t.er. — This  insect  is  injurious 
in  the  larva  stage.  In  feeding  it  folds  up 


A,  young  black  raspberry  cane  as  it  appears  before 
pinching.  B,  the  same  a  short  time  after  being 
pinched,  showing  the  way  growth  starts  from  the  buds. 

the  leaves  by  drawing  the  edges  together 
by  silken  threads  and  then  eats  out  the  soft 
parts.  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect 
during  the  year.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  where  they  soon  hatch, 
and  the  worms  commence  their  work.  The 
second  brood  winters  over  in  the  pupa  state 
in  the  ground  near  the  plants. 

Remedy. — The  larva?  are  not  easily 
reached  with  any  insecticide,  as  they  are 
nicely  protected  by  the  folded  leaf.  The 
first  brood  is  rather  difficult  to  destroy 
without  injuring  the  fruit.  Since  the  sec- 
ond brood  does  not  appear  until  July,  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  mowing  off  and  burn- 
ing the  foliage  of  the  plants.  Where  there 
are  but  a  few  infected  leaves  they  should 
be  crushed  in  the  hand,  a  few  trials  show- 
ing the  best  method  of  crushing  the  worm 
inside. 

Dry  Berries,  "Xlbbixs." — Sometimes 
the  berries  fail  to  fill  out  evenly  all  over,  or 
are  small  and  mostly  dry  and  hard  or  one- 
sided. This  probably  results  from  the  pis- 
tils, or  a  part  of  them,  being  injured  by  the 
frost,  dry  wind,  or  an  unusually' severe 
rain  or  hail,  which,  by  destroying  the  del- 
icate pistils,  prevents  the  formation  of  seeds 
and  the  development  of  the  berry  adjoining, 
for  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
unless  the  seeds  are  perfected  the  fleshy 
part  near  them  does  not  fill  out.  Some- 
times the  blossoms  are  stung  by  a  snout- 
beetle  ;  then  they  hardly  form  berries  at  all. 

Pruning  and  Thinning.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  horticultural 
society,  the  largest  grower  of  berries  in 
Wisconsin  made  the  remark  that  he  be- 
lieved the  sooner  the  young  growth  from 
raspberries  was  pinched  the  better  for 
the  fruit  prospectsx>f  the  plant.  He  said  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  pinching  at  eigh- 
teen inches  or  two  feet,  but  believed  that 
one  foot  was  a  better  height  for  pinching 
them.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
by  careful  trials  that  a  much  larger  amount 
of  fruit  is  produced  on  canes  that  are 
pinched,  that  is,  that  bear  their  fruit  on  the 
laterals,  than  on  those  bearing  their  fruit 
on  the  main  cane.  The  cut  herewith  shows 
the  way  in  which  growth  starts  >from  a 
pinched  cane. 


A  CONVENIENT  BOX-HOLDER. 

Thayer's  berry-pickers'  box  carrier  (see 
figure),  for  use  in  picking  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  is  made  of  tin  of  a  size  to 
easily  hold  a  berry -box.  It  has  straps  to 
fasten  around  the  waist  of  the  picker,  and 
a  slatted  bottom,  so  the  berry-box  may  be 
easily  pushed  up  from  the  underside  when 
taken  out.  Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it 
leaves  both  hands  of  the  picker  free  to 


A  Convenient  Box-holder. 

gather  fruit  and  keeps  dirt  out  of  the  boxes. 
It  can  be  readily  made  by  any  tinsmith,  and 
is  not  patented. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  tlMltl  B.  GREEK. 

To  Destroy  Carculio. — P.  A.,  Greenville^ 
Ohio.  The  eurculio  may  be  destroyed  by 
spreading  sheets  under  the  trees  and  jarring  the 
trees  early  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  beetles 
are  dumpish  and  will  readily  fall  to  the 
ground  and  may  be  destroyed. 

Is  Spraying'  Dangerous  T— A.  B.,  North 

Vernon, Ind.,  writes:  "When  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  used  for  spraying  fruit-trees  or 
grape-vines  where  grass  is  growing  under  them, 
can  such  grass  be  pastured  or  cut  and  fed  to 
stock  without  danger  of  poisoning  the  stock  ? 
Can  salad  or  garden  vegetables  grown  under 
trees  sprayed  with  London  purple  solution  be 
used  on  the  table  without  danger  of  poison- 
ing?" 

Answer:— Careful  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Michigan  agricultural  college  several 
years  ago,  showed  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
poisoning  domestic  animals  by  the  London 
purple  or  Paris  green  that  is  liable  to  fall  on 
the  grass  near  sprayed  trees.  In  the  exper- 
iments made  the  grass  was  heavily  sprayed 
with  the  poisoned  material  and  then  fed  as 
soon  as  dry  to  cows  and  horses,  and  without 
any  apparent  injury  whatever.  From  what  I 
know  of  Bordeaux  mixture  I  am  very  positive 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  animal  being 
poisoned  by  eating  grass  having  a  small 
amount  on  it.  Yet  in  any  case  J  would  be  as 
neat  as  may  be  in  using  any  of  these  applica- 
tions. If  garden  vegetables  are  well  washed 
before  using  them,  no  danger  need  be  feared 
from  the  London  purple  spray  that  may  get  on 
them,  providing,  of  course,  that  sprays  con- 
taining only  the  ordinary  amount  of  the 
poison  are  used. 


Commencing  with  the  date  of  this  issue, 
new  terms  In  the  way  of  liberal  cash  com- 
missions will  be  given  to  club  raisers  for  this 
paper.  Write  at  once  for  our  "Special  Cash 
Terms  to  Club  Raisers,"  giving  full  particulars 
of  a  plan  which  practically  insures  the  suc- 
cess of  every  club  raiser. 
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Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pomps, 
eta.  Send  for  Catalogue.  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 
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Mention  this  paper. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE 

18  to  50  inches  high:   pickets  2l4  and  cables  6*6 
inches  apart.   Best  yard  and  lawn  fence  made.  Sold 
by  the  hardware  trade.   "Write  for  circulars. 
DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,   -  DE  KALB,  IET,. 

MILK 

PRESERVATIVE. 

Milkmen,  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen  can  keep  >Iilk 
Jt  Cream  5  to  7  days,  sweet  and  fresli  WITHOUT  ICE.  Sim- 
ple, anfailing,  tasteless  and  cheap.  Sample  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  2c.  postage.  Patentees  A  Sole 
Mfrs.,  Preservaline  Mfg.  Co.,  10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

THE  CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY 

SELLS  IRON  AND  STEEL 

ROOFING 

Direct  to  YOU  at  AgeDis'  prices. 
Write  for  our  GUARANTEE.  Address 
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EXCHANGE  OF  COURTESY." 

hy  any  one  of  recognized 
influence  should  seek 
to  commend  habitual 
borrowing  in  a  journal 
of  general  circulation  is 


w 


beyond  my  compre- 
hension. Neither  can  I  see  wherein  it  is 
more  shiftless  for  a  woman  to  borrow  a 
cupful  of  coffee  or  a  pint  of  oil,  because 
she  happened  to  be  out,  than  for  a  man  to 
borrow  a  hoe,  shovel  or  any  other  article  of 
trifling  cost.  Nor  why  the  hired  girl  may 
not  as  properly  be  borrowed  as  a  horse  or 
yoke  of  oxen.  If  the  girl  is  mistreated  and 
gets  no  dinner,  or  a  very  meager  one,  she 
can  say  she  will  never  be  borrowed  again. 
Not  so  with  the  horse  or  ox. 

I  have  heard,  however,  that  some  men 
claim  an  occasional  kiss  from  the  hired 
girl,  and  of  course  if  she  were  loaned  out 
and  the  man  of  the  house  failed  to  secure 
his  accustomed  treat,  he  might  become 
more  cross  and  surly  than  if  he  had  loaned 
his  dumb  brute.  "Of  course,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  cannot  kiss  the  hired 
girl  if  they  want  to.  They  have  none,  and 
their  neighbors'  hired  girls  live  too  far 
away.  Then  the  farmer  must  kiss  his  wife 
or  be  contented  to  do  without."  Some 
may  exclaim,  "Well,  that's  what  every 
farmer  ought  to  do."  "Kissing  is  merely 
giving  and  taking  for  what  is  practically  a 
consideration — consideration  of  one  kind 
or  another — return  of  compliment,  broth- 
erly feeling  and  good  will."  "Man  may 
theorize  till  his  hearers  or  readers  go  to 
sleep,  but  this  'exchange  of  courtesy'  is 
really  a  part  of  life,  a  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem of  peaceful  living."  "Kissing  may 
not  be  the  price  of  good  will,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  refusal  to  kiss  might 
be  the  price  of  ill  will,  and  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  the  price  of  enmity,  it  is  the 
most  costly  thing  the  farmer  ever  bought." 
"Better  for  him  that  he  loaned  his  hired 
girl  freely  than  that  she  should  knock  his 
teeth  down  his  throat,  or  his  wife  pull  his 
hair  all  out  and  he  be  forever  after  a  bald- 
headed  farmer." 

But  let  us  see  how  this  "exchange  of 
courtesy"  works.  Mr.  A  "lives  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  'exchange  of  courtesy' 
has  been  going  on  for  thirty  years."  (The 
old  settlers  and  savages  are  supposed  to 
have  known  better.)  He  is  a  good-hearted, 
large-souled  farmer  who  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  a  neighbor  except 
to  loan  him  his  hired  girl.  He  has  jone 
out  to  plow  half  a  mile  from  the  house, 
and  is  just  ready  to  start  the  plow  when 
neighbor  B  comes  up  all  out  of  breath. 
After  talking  an  hour  or  so  Mr.  B  remarks : 
"I  came  over  to  borrow  your  scoop-shovel 
to  unload  some  corn  I  bought  of  C  yester- 
day. I  might  have  bought  a  scoop  at  D's 
store  as  I  came  by  last  evening,  but  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
your  place  and  I  would  just  come  over 
and  'exchange  courtesy'  with  you  this 
morning." 

"All  right,"  says  A.  "I  would  rather  go 
to  bed  without  my  supper  than  not  to  be 
able  to  have  an  'exchange  of  courtesy'  with 
my  neighbors.  It  is  really  a  part  of  life,  a 
factor  in  the  problem  of  peaceful  living." 

He  then  unhitches  from  the  plow,  ties 
his  horses  to  the  fence,  if  he  can  find  a 
pLtce  where  the  briers  will  permit  him 
(for  "exchange  of  courtesy"  will  take  so 
much  time  he  cannot  keep  his  fence-rows 
clean),  and  goes  with  B  to  the  barn.  He 
might  have  told  B  where  to  get  the  scoop, 
but  it  was  used  last  in  the  granary,  which 
is  locked,  and  he  has  forgotten  whether  he 
hung  up  the  key  or  placed  it  in  the  pocket 
of  his  Sunday  vest.  "While  A  hunts  the 
key  and  gets  the  scoop,  B  "exchanges  cour- 
tesies" with  Mrs.  B  and  the  hired  girl, 
looks  over  the  garden,  tramps  on  the  on- 
ions, bredks  down  some  choice  chrysan- 
themums, etc. 

With  some  further  talk  B  departs,  and  A 
starts  to  the  field.  He  has  gone  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  out  when  Tommy,  the 
ten-year-old  son  of  neighbor  E,  comes  run- 
ning after  him. 

"Say,  Mr.  A,  the  carpenter  has  come  on 
to  roof  our  smoke-house,  and  forgot  to  get 
any  chalk.  Pap  thought  mebbe  you-uns 
had  some." 

-  Yes,  Mr.  A  had  just  bought  an  egg  of 
chalk  the  day  before  to  use  in  reroonngthe 
milk-house,  but  he  had  laid  it  in  the  gran- 
ary when  he  put  away  some  grain-sacks, 
so  he  goes  back  to  get  it  for  Tommy. 
Tommy  scares  the  hens  all  off  the  nests, 
steps  on  the  baby's  toes,  pinches  his  fingers 
iu  the  granary  door,  and  after  thus  "ex- 


changing courtesies"  returns  home.  A 
goes  to  the  field  singing  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  but  discovers  that  Tommy,  in 
chasing  a  squirrel  along  the  fence,  had 
frightened  the  colt  and  caused  her  to  break 
loose.  The  bridle  is  broken,  so  he  secures 
the  mare  with  a  line  and  returns  to  the 
house  to  mend  the  bridle.  He  looks  for  the 
rivets,  but  remembers  F  borrowed  them 
last  August,  and  G  has  the  bridles  for  the 
new  wagon  harness,  breaking  some  colts; 
so  he  takes  one  of  the  carriage  bridles  and 
goes  back  to  the  field,  whistling  "little 
Annie  Rooney." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passes  off  quietly; 
the  remaining  articles  borrowed  through 
the  day  being  a  hoe,  shovel-plow,  wire- 
pliers,  hog-ringers,  post-digger  and  wheel- 
barrow. In  the  evening  as  he  returns 
from  the  field  he  makes  the  clear  air  ring 
with  "Sweet  Evelina."  He  does  up  the 
work  aiid  is  comfortably  seated  in  the 
kitchen,  watching  Polly  do  away  the  sup- 
per dishes,  when  H  comes  to  the  door,  is 
invited  in,  and  after  a  pleasant  chat  says, 
"Mrs.  H  is  going  to  visi  .  her  mother  who 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  I  would  like 
Polly  to  come  and  stay  a  few  days,  my 
oldest  girl  not  being  quite  old  enough  to 
go  ahead  with  the  work." 

A  had  noticed  H  watching  Polly  a  little 
more  closely  than  he  thought  necessary; 
now  he  understands  it  all. 

"Neighbor  H,  you  know  I  like  to  accom- 
modate everyone.  It  is  really  a  part  of 
life,  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  peaceful 
living;  but  really,  I  don't  know  how  we 
can  spare  Polly.  Annie  and  Laura  are  go- 
ing to  school  and  wife  is  busy  sewing,  so  I 
depend  on  Polly  to  help  me  with  the  milk- 
ing." 

"I  spoke  to  Mrs.  A  as  I  came  past  the 
garden,  and  she  said  she  had  just  finished 
her  sewing,  and  that  the  teacher  was  sick, 
so  there  would  be  vacation  the  rest  of  the 
week.  She  thought  she  could  get  along 
very  well." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  says  A,  "I  shall  be 
from  home  several  nights  this  week,  and 
Polly  will  have  to  be  company  for  wife.  I 
am  always  glad  to  accommodate  you,  but 
we  cannot  let  Polly  go." 

Thus  failing  to  "exchange  a  courtesy," 
H  goes  to  neighbor  I,  whose  daughter 
promises  to  care  for  his  children  and  house- 
hold affairs  during  his  wife's  necessary 
absence. 

The  next  morning  A  rose  to  find  it  rain- 
ing, in  that  slow,  lazy  manner  which  indi- 
cates an  all-day  shower,  and  knowing  he 
cannot  plow  he  decides  to  clean  up  the  tim- 
othy seed  from  the  barn  floor,  and  Polly 
can  take  turns  with  Benny  turning  the 
fanning-mill.  He  hitches  to  the  wagon, 
goes  to  J's,  who  borrowed  the  fanning-mill 
last  September,  but  finds  the  crank  is  lost, 
the  turkeys  have  roosted  on  the  mill  all 
winter,  and  the  rats  have  eaten  a  hole  in  the 
chess-box.  He  drives  home  through  the 
increasingrain,humming"Mollie  Darling," 
and  gets  Polly  and  Benny  to  aid  in  getting 
the  mill  in  position,  when  he  discovers  the 
scoop  and  half-bushel  gone.  Polly  says 
K's  hired  man  got  it  to  measure  some  po- 
tatoes. Benny  is  told  to  go  to  K's,  and  if  the 
measure  is  not  there  to  go  to  the  hired 
man's  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on. 
He  finally  tracks  it  to  L's,  where  the  man 
had  bought  the  potatoes,  and  where  it  was 
retained  to  measure  some  oats.  A  him- 
self goes  to  B's  for  the  scoop.  B  looks  for 
ri  in  vain,  but  the  girl  who  is  doing  the 
housework  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  B,  says 
"  Jiinmie  was  using  it  for  a  sled  to  pull  his 
sister  during  the  morning,  and  they  must 
have  left  it  out  somewhere." 

"All  right,"  says  A,  "it  is  only  a  trifle, 
and  not  worth  considering  iu  the  long 
run,"  and  returns  home  whistling  "Those 
Bonny  Blue  Eyes,"  in  a  mechanical  way, 
while  he  muses:  "What  are  we  on  this 
earth  for?  Are  we  not  here  to  wait  on  each 
other?  'Is  everything  in  this  life  to  be 
weighed  out  exactly  and  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents?'  'I  shall  never  refuse  to  loan 
anything  but  the  hired  girl,  and  will  bor- 
row all  I  can,  if  it  does  take  half  my  time.'" 
John  L.  Shawvek. 


CONTRACTION  OF  CULTIVATED  AREA. 

It  is  a  good  sign,  the  contraction  of  the 
cultivated  area  on  farms.  At  first  glance 
this  may  not  appear  encouraging,  that  a 
diminution  of  area  means  less  crops,  and 
a  relegation  of  a  part  of  the  farm  to  sprout 
land,  or  at  least  to  pasture. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  cultivated  area  of  a  farm 
to-day  leads  ultimately  to  an  increase  of 
the  cultivated  area  and  to  larger  crops. 
Usually,  the  contraction  results  immedi- 
ately in  adding  to  the  pasture,  and  this 
flaay  and  may  not  indirectly  increase  the 


fertility  of  the  farm ;  it  depends  upon  how 
it  is  used;  if  no  more  stock  is  kept,  the 
increase  of  pasturage  may  yield  nothing 
beyond  what  the  pasturage  did  before. 

For  example :  Here  is  a  farm  of  perhaps 
one  hundred  acres.  The  farmer  has  been 
struggling  for  years  to  keep  it  up,  but 
owing  to  various  causes,  he  has  been 
unable  to  do  so.  Every  year  he  kept  less 
stock,  and  thus  every  year  there  was  less 
fertilizing  material,  and  yet  he  attempted 
to  make  the  means  at  his  command  serve 
him  as  before ;  that  is,  he  spread  the  same 
labor  and  manure,  the  latter  all  the  time 
growing  less,  over  the  same  area  year  3  :ter 
year. 

It  was  hard  to  abandon  original  plans 
and  allow  a  part  of  it  to  remain  idle  or  be 
given  to  pasturage.  The  farmer  wanted  so 
many  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  grass  and 
garden  truck.  But  he  saw  the  folly  or  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  or  trying  to  keep 
up  the  farm  with  the  means  at  hand,  and 
some  of  the  mowing  lots  contiguous  to  the 
pasture  were  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the 
stock,  or  allowed  to  rest  awhile,  and  then 
the  capital,  labor  and  manure  that  had 
been  expended  on  two  acres  was  spread  or 
used  on  one  acre. 

And  what  was  the  result?  The  farmer 
began  to  see  it  at  once.  More  came  from 
the  one  acre  'than  had  been  produced  by 
the  two  acres.  And  what  is  the  tendency 
of  this  ?  In  a  few  years  the  part  abandoned 
to  freedom  or  to  other  purposes  is  re- 
claimed. The  product  is  greater  than 
before,  because  the  cultivation  is  more 
thorough,  condensed,  hand  to  hand  instead 
of  at  arm's  length;  the  stock  increases 
slowly,  and  in  a  few  years  the  area,  the 
whole  area,  is  cultivated  as  before.  The 
plan  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  and 
if  followed  up  brings  a  return  of  former 
fertility  and  former  products. 

A  boy  asked  his  mother  for  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter.  His  mother  cut  off  a 
thick  slice,  and  taking  a  bit  of  butter  on 
the  end  of  the  knife,  spread  it  over  the 
slice.  The  boy  exclaimed,  "If  that's  all 
the  butter  I  can  have,  put  it  on  a  smaller 
slice."  Let  every  farmer  struggling  with 
a  large  farm  with  results  as  above  stated, 
put  all  capital  onto  a  smaller  piece  of 
ground,  and  he  will  soon  see  the  wisdom 
of  it.  George  Appleton. 


T~ —  

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Texas.— Lometa  is  a  little  town  oa  the 
railroad,  with  a  good  college  and  fine  schools 
and  churches.  Our  land  is  good,  and  makes 
from  one  third  to  one  half  a  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre.  Com  yields  from  20  to  50  bushels  per 
acre;  wheat,  10  to  20  bushels;  oats,  30  to  75 
bushels.  At  this  time  we  are  having  plenty  of 
rain  and  good  health.  O.  N.  J. 

Lometa,  Texas. 


From  North  Carolina.— The  people  here 
are  rather  provincial,  owing  to  their  isolation, 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  traditional  preju- 
dices. But  we  have  begun  to  make  strides,  or 
short  steps,  rather,  toward  the  good  of  prog- 
ress. This  is  no  great  farming  country.  Cot- 
ton yields  from  one  fourth  to  one  bale,  and 
corn  from  five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  yield  fairly  well.  The 
country  is  free  from  disastrous  tornadoes.  It 
is  a  little  too  humid  and  cool  here  to  be  always 
pleasant.  But  there  is  no  malaria,  no  chills, 
no  bronchitis.  All  these  have  been  seen  here, 
but  are  as  rare  as  snakes;  and  I  haven't  seen 
any  of  them  nor  a  snake  this  year.  The  soil  is 
mostly  of  a  light  pebble  or  gravelly,  not  easily 
washed,  but  easily  tilled.  The  water  is  clear 
and  as  pure  as  the  nectar  of  the  angels.  The 
S.  &  A.  L.  railroad  will  pick  yourself  or  an  Irish 
potato  up  here  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  drop  you 
or  the  potato  in  Washington  at  8  o'clock  p.  sr. 
Macon  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  seven  miles  south  of  the  historic 
Roanoke  river  and  Virginia  line.  Improved 
land  is  worth  from  S3  to  810  per  acre. 

Macon,  2V.  C.  B.  I.  E.,  Jr. 


Frou  Colorado.— Eastern  Colorado  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  a  region  where  it  never 
rains,  where  the  cattle  exist  on  scant  pastur- 
age, and  where  the  land  is  not  tillable  except 
by  irrigation.  This  is  a  mistake.  Kiowa  county 
is  21  miles  wide,  and  extends  84  westward  from 
the  Kansas  line.  The  south  line  of  the  county 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas  river. 
The  county  throughout  its  entire  length  is 
traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad.  At 
present  grazing  is  the  principal  business,  be- 
cause people  can  make  more  at  it  and  make  it 
more  easily.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  on  the 
ranges  which  cures  like  hay  and  makes  excel- 
lent winter  food.  The  winters  being  mild  and 
pleasant,  stock  requires  but  little  attention, 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  do  well.  Abundance  of 
food  can  be  raised  for  stock,  such  as  sorghum, 
Kafir-corn  and  Milo  maize  and  even  corn. 
Corn  yielded  from  30  to  75  bushels  per  acre  in 
my  neighborhood  last  year,  and  wheat  from 
15  to  30  bushels  in  the  county.  Crops  not  re- 
quiring so  much  moisture  do  best,  such  as 
sorghums,  broom-corn,  beans,  etc.  As  the  soil 
is  cultivated  it  becomes  better  and  better 
every  year  and  more  productive.  We  have 


heavy  rains  sometimes,  and  the  water  does 
not  run  off  iu  streams  as  in  the  East,  but  soaks 
down  into  the  porous  soil.  Last  September 
after  a  heavy  rain  the  water  was  nearly  six 
inches  deep  all  over  the  level  prairie.  Eads,  a 
town  on  the  railroad,  has  a  fair  prospect.  A 
large  butter  and  cheese  factory  is  being  built. 
There  is  government  land  near  Eads  with  a 
variety  of  soils — clay  and  sandy  loams,  and 
also  sandy  land,  and  there  is  adobe  soil  in 
some  parts  of  the  county.  A  large  Irrigating 
canal  is  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
county,  and  will  soon  push  its  way  eastward 
along  the  railroad.  A  gentleman  living  a  few 
miles  from  me  has  an  orchard  that  has  been 
planted  two  years— apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
The  trees  are  doing  very  well.  This  is  a  very 
healthful  climate  for  people  with  weak  lungs. 
Eads,  Col  E.  P.  D. 


From  California.— Taking  everything  into 
consideration — health,  charming  climate, 
beautiful  scenery,  rich  soil  that  will  produce 
nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  perfection— Ven- 
tura county  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable 
county  in  the  state  for  settlers.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  land  lately  thrown  upon  the 
market  that  can  be  bought  cheaper  now  than 
ever  again.  The  United  States  supreme  court 
has  just  decided  the  case  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad,  which  throws  millions  of 
acres  upon  the  market  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties.  The  best  of  these  lands  are  already 
settled  upon;  yet  there  are  many  very  fair 
tracts  to  be  taken.  Although  California  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  desirable  state  of  the 
Union,  a  would-be  settler  should,  if  possible, 
come  and  give  it  a  thorough  looking  over  be- 
fore he  decides  where  he  will  settle,  or  even 
move  here.  Some  prefer  the  northern  end  of 
the  state,  where  they  have  cheaper  lands  and 
more  rains  and  irrigation  is  unnecessary. 
Here  irrigation  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
some  lands  and  some  crops.  Citrus  fruits  can 
scarcely  be  raised  at  all  without  it.  My  land 
is  high  and  dry,  and  I  irrigate  almost  every- 
thing but  small  grain.  The  Sespe  and  Santa 
Clara  rivers  are  fine  streams  for  this  purpose,  as 
water  can  easily  be  taken  from  them  and  car- 
ried upon  the  rich  bottoms,  where  it  is  needed 
for  the  growing  crops  and  trees.  I  can  see  the 
Junction  of  the  two  rivers  from  my  door,  and 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  Santa  Clara  far  up 
the  stream ;  and  still  farther  down,  almost  to 
the  ocean,  twenty  miles  away.  From  a  hill 
near  I  can  see  the  Catalina  island,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Trains  daily  pass  up  and  down 
the  valley,  coming  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
house.  Across  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
distant  mountains,  are  many  oil-wells,  and 
up  the  Sespe  a  few  miles,  still  more.  Here 
they  are  quarrying  beautiful  brownstone, 
which  is  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  A  neighbor  who  has  two  hundred 
swarms  of  bees  a  few  rods  from  my  house  re- 
cently took  a  ton  of  honey  to  market.  Cattle, 
horses  and  aheep  all  do  well  here.  The  great 
crop  for  big  money  (hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre 
per  annum)  comes  from  the  orange  orchards,  al- 
though the  lemon,  olive.walnut,  and  probably 
the  fig,  plum  and  prune,  will  soon  become  a 
good  second,  if  some  of  them  do  not  even  sur- 
pass the  orange.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
our  barley  harvest.  When  that  is  taken  off, 
people  who  have  land  suitable  will  irrigate 
and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  This  is  the  banner 
bean  county  of  the  state;  these  require  no 
irrigation,  and  many  car-loads  will  be  raised 
this  year  in  Ventura  county.  S.  P.  S. 

Fillmore,  Col. 

The  Picket  Fence  advertised  in  this  issue  by 
the  De  Kalb  (111.)  Fence  Co.  is  a  superior 
article,  as  it  overcomes  all  the  serious  objec- 
tions of  pickets  made  of  one  corrugated  wire, 
wbich  are  known  to  easily  bend  and  break. 
For  Beauty  and  Strength  it  is  hard  to  beat. 
Write  them  for  descriptive  circular. 
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by  IKUIOATIOV. 

Government  lands  in 
southern  Colorado  now 
open  to  entry  or  purchase 
under  U.  S.  laws,  with 
abundant  and  certain  wa- 
ter supply  from  two  riv- 
ers, backed  by  immense 
reservoirs  and  canals  now 
ready  for  use.  Home 
markets,  highest  prices. 
Healthful  climate:  all 
sunshine;  no  floods;  no 
droughts;  no  crop  fail- 
ures; absolute  success. 
Settlers  or  colonies  will 
be  assisted  to  locate  on 
these  lands  by  applying  to 

The  TOLTEC CANAL  CO. 

ANTONITO.  COL. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  B.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


A 


MORE  ABOUT  GAPES. 

lthough  we  have  not  forgotten 
to  give  hints  on  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  gapes,  yet  so  many- 
inquiries  have  come  in  as  to 
prompt  us  to  call  attention  to 
the  subject  again.  The  gapes 
is  due  to  the  clogging  of  the  windpipe 
by  a  cluster  of  thread-like  worms.  How 
they  get  into  the  windpipe  of  the  chicks 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  (or  their  eggs) 
are  picked  up  by  the  chicks  from  the 
ground.  The  same  conditions  that  serve 
earthworms  seem  to  be  suitable  for  gape- 
worms,  and  that  is  a  rich,  damp  or  shaded 
soil ;  hence,  old  farms  upon  which  fowls 
have  run  for  years  are  most  affected  with 
the  germs  or  eggs  of  gapeworms. 

The  main  remedy,  known  for  a  century 
or  more,  is  to  draw  the  gapeworms  from  the 
windpipe  with  the  tuft  of  a  feather,  a  straw, 
or  even  a  horsehair  loop,  but  such  method 
is  slow,  and  inexperienced  persons  do  not 
always  succeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  and  labor  required  for  a  large  number 
of  chicks. 

One  plan  is  to  place  the  chicks  in  a  box 
and  dust  line,  air-slaked  lime  over  them, 
so  as  to  compel  them  to  inhale  the  lime, 
which  dislodges  the  worms.  Another 
remedy  is  to  give  each  chick  one  drop  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread  crumb. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  use  air-slaked 
lime  plentifully".  Scatter  it  freely  over  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  chicks,  and  keep 
all  of  the  surroundings  clean.  In  a  quart 
of  corn-meal  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  moisten  the  mixture 
with  enough  water  to  form  a  crumbly 
dough.  Feed  this  to  the  chicks  on  the  first 
appearance  of  gapes,  and  if  it  does  not 
effect  a  cure  it  will  probably  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time 
always  look  for  the  large  lice  on  the  heads 
and  necks  of  the  chicks. 


CRUELTY  IN  SHIPPING. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  hu- 
mane, do  not  overlook  the  sufferings 
endured  by  a  coop  of  fowls  sent  to  market 
during  the  warms  days  of  summer.  A 
visit  along  the  wharves,  or  on  the  streets 
where  the  commission  merchants  do  busi- 
ness, in  any  large  city,  will  show  that  the 
poor  birds  suffer  terribly  for  water.  Not 
one  coop  in  ten  is  provided  with  cups  for 
water,  and  as  the  birds  sometimes  remain 
in  the  coops  for  a  week  or  more,  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  times,  and  are 
crowded,  they  require  a  large  amount  of 
water.  

A  CHICK-FEEDER. 

More  properly,  this  may  be  termed  a 
cover  for  the  feed-dish.  Simply  attach  a 
handle  to  an  old  basket,  or  a  box  of  any 
kind,  and  make  entrance  holes  of  a  diam- 
eter just  sufficient  to  permit  young 
chicks  to  run  in  and  out.  The  bottom 
of  the  basket,  or  box,  should  first  be  re- 
moved. 

The  object  is  that  when  feeding  young 
chicks  their  food  may  be  so  covered  as  to 


ROUP  IN  SUMMER. 

If  the  birds  have  had  the  roup,  and  are 
not  entirely  cured  during  this  warm 
weather,  they  never  will  be  well  entirely, 
and  when  fall  arrives  the  disease  will 
break  out  again.  The  only  remedy  we  can 
suggest  is  to  kill  every  one  of  them,  disin- 
fect the  premises  and  procure  new  stock 
from  healthy  flocks. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  WITH  WIRE  FRONT. 

The  illustration  is  not  intended  to  give  a 
design  of  a  poultry-house,  but  to  show 
how  easily  the  front  may  be  inclosed  with 
wire  instead  of  with  boards,  which  admits 
of  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation. 

The  door  is  shown  at  A,  and  the  entrance 
for  the  hens  at  B.  The  roosts  and  nests 
should  be  arranged  against  the  rear  wall, 
so  as  to  avoid  rains.  The  floor  should  be 
of  cement,  sloping  somewhat  to  the  front. 
In  winter  the  front  may  be  covered  with 


the  body  of  the  fowl  or  chick,  and  wheu 
the  chicks  come  out  of  the  shells,  the  lice 
leave  the  head  of  the  mother  and  go  to  the 
chicks.  The  remedy  is  to  rub  a  small 
quantity  of  lard  or  sweet-oil  on  the  head  of 
the  hen,  and  about  two  drops  on  the  head 
of  each  chick,  twice  a  week.  Too  much 
oil,  or  grease  of  any  kind,  is  detrimental; 
hence,  it  should  be  used  sparingly.  Grease 
destroys  the  lice  almost  immediately. 


INSECT-POWDER. 

Never  purchase  insect-powder  unless 
you  are  sure  that  it  is  fresh,  as  the  sub- 
stance loses  its  value  as  an  insecticide  with 
age  or  exposure.  The  best  comes  in  sealed 
tin  canisters,  of  about  one  pound  each,  and 
sells  for  about  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound. 

It  may  be  dusted  freely  on  the  hens  or 
chicks,  and  it  is  also  excellent  when  dusted 
in  the  nests.   It  may  be  used  with  fine 


POTJXTRY-HOtTSE  WITH  WIRE  FRONT. 


boards  on  the  wire,  which  may  be  removed 
in  the  spring,  after  the  weather  opens 
warm.  The  number  of  strips  on  the  front, 
to  which  the  wire  is  attached,  may  be  in- 
creased, if  preferred.  A  house  ten  by  ten 
feet  will  suffice  for  a  flock  of  one  dozen,  and 
the  roof  may  be  of  tarred  paper. 


THE  EGG  BUSINESS. 

It  is  admitted  that  eggs  cost  less,  and 
bring  higher  prices  in  market,  than  any 
other  commodity  sold  off  the  farm,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  engage  in  the  production  of 
eggs  as  a  special  business.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  number  do  not  succeed,  but  it  is  not 
because  the  business  is  at  fault,  but  lack 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  Enough 
money  must  be  put  into  the  business  to 
place  it  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  the  atten- 
tion to  details  is  essential,  as  it  is  the  minor 
matters,  so  often  overlooked,  that  lead  to 
increased  cost  and  smaller  production. 

What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  readers 
is  the  fact  that  at  this  season,  though  eggs 
may  be  cheaper  than  in  the  winter,  they 
cost  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food 
on  the  farm,  and  there  is  also  but  little 
labor  necessary.  The  prices  of  eggs  may 
be  low,  but  if  compared  with  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm,  and  their  cost,  it  will  be 
found  that  eggs  are  far  in  the  lead. 


A  Chick-feeder. 

protect  it  from  larger  chicks  or  fowls,  while 
the  chicks  can  help  themselves  unmolested. 
Such  a  contrivance  will  cost  but  an  insig- 
nificant sum,  and  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful when  feeding  the  chicks  on  food 
prepared  especially  for  their  use  only. 
Place  the  food  in  a  dish  or  small  trough, 
and  then  set  the  cover  on  the  dish. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  ASTHMA? 

If  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Kola  plant,  found  on  the  Congo  river,  West 
Africa,  Is  reported  a  positive  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. The  Kola  Importing  Co.,  1164  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  such  faith  In  this  new  dis- 
covery, that  they  are  sending  out  free  by  mail, 
large  trial  cases  of  Kola  Compound  to  all  suf- 
ferers from  Asthma,  who  send  their  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card.  Write  to  them. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  majority 
of  the  young  turkeys  will  have  been 
hatched,  and  also  beyond  the  critical  stage. 
After  they  are  three  months  old  they  are 
very  hardy,  and  can  stand  exposure  and 
other  drawbacks  well.  It  is  the  first  ten 
weeks  of  their  existence  that  the. 
farmer  finds  his  loss  greatest,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  young  turkeys 
seem  to  die,  or  disappear,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  but  as  a 
rule,  the  mortality  is  due  to  damp- 
ness and  to  the  large  lice  on  their 
heads.  It  is  unwise  to  turn  them 
out  to  roost  in  the  trees  after  they 
become  feathered,  as  is  often  done, 
for  they  are  thus  exposed  to  rains 
and  drafts.  An  open  shed  is  an 
excellent  protection  for  them.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wander 
off,  to  be  destroyed  by  foxes  or 
other  enemies,  but  should  be  looked  after 
carefully,  as  they  will  bring  a  good  price 
in  market  when  fully  matured. 


NO  LICE  ON  THE  CHICKS. 

Because  you  do  not  see  any  lice  on  the 
chicks,  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  free 
from  lice.  There  is  one  kind  of  the  pests 
that  requires  diligent  and  careful  search. 
It  is  the  large  head-lice,  or  blood-suckers, 
and  they  work  on  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  chick.  When  a  chick  seems 
sleepy,  look  for  the  large  lice.  It  is  also 
the  cause  of  so  many  young  turkeys 
dying. 

The  large  lice  are  never  seen  except  on 


road  dust,  or  coal  ashes  that  have  been 
carefully  sifted,  about  a  heaping  table - 
spoonful  of  the  powder  being  intimately 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  the  ashes.  Hold  the 
hen  by  the  legs,  head  downward,  and  over 
the  vessel  containing  the  mixture.  Throw 
a  whole  handful  of  the  ashes  into  the 
feathers,  close  her  wings  and  roll  her  in 
the  ashes  until  they  cover  every  por- 
tion of  the  body.  The  lice  will  be  killed, 
or  will  leave,  and  if  the  poultry-house  is 
then  made  clean  and  the  lice  destroyed 
therein,  the  hens  will  remain  free  from 
lice. 


THE  DROPPINGS. 

Do  not  allow  the  droppings  to  remain  in 
the  poultry -house  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours,  as  they  will  soon  decompose  during 
warm  weather  and  give  off  disagreeable 
odors,  as  well  as  injure  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  If  the  poultry-house  is  given  a 
cleaning  out  every  day,  the  work  will  be 
easy,  as  a  broom  may  be  used  for  sweeping 
the  floor,  after  which  dry  dirt  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  floor,  and  especially 
under  the  roosts.  Scatter  the  droppings 
on  the  garden  plat,  as  they  are  more  val- 
uable when  fresh  than  at  any  other  time. 


THE  SUMMER  GRAIN. 

Instead  of  feeding  corn  to  poultry  in 
summer,  it  is  better  to  compel  the  hens  to 
seek  the  whole  of  their  food,  and  they  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  and  varied  diet ;  but  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  allow  a  meal  of  grain,  it 
should  be  given  at  night,  and  consist  of 
oats,  as  oats  are  more  suitable  at  this  sea- 
son. As  a  change  of  food,  buckwheat  may 
occasionally  be  substituted,  but  grain 
should  not  be  given  at  all  if  the  range 
affords  plenty  of  grass,  seeds  and  insects. 


KEEPING  EGGS. 

No  one  can  preserve  eggs  if  they  are  pur- 
chased, as  there  are  too  many  risks  of 
securing  stale  eggs.  If  the  hens  are  not 
with  males,  the  eggs  will  keep  much  more 
easily  than  if  they  are  suitable  for  hatch- 
ing. There  is  but  one  secret  in  keeping 
eggs,  and  that  is  to  keep  them  cool  and 
turn  them  three  times  a  week.  If  kept  in 
this  manner,  they  will  appear  fresh  and 
good  for  three  mouths  after  being  pre- 
served. 

THE  SMALL  POTATOES. 

When  potatoes  come  in,  use  the  small 
ones  that  are  of  the  size  of  marbles,  for  the 
hens  and  chicks.  Cook  them  and  throw 
them  into  the  poultry-yard,  and  no  prep- 
aration will  be  necessary,  as  the  chicks  can 
easily  pick  them  to  pieces.  It  is  econom- 
ical to  use  potatoes  in  this  manner,  as 
those  that  are  unsalable  can  be  converted 
into  eggs  and  assist  in  adding  to  the  profit 
from  the  farm. 


The  biggest  cash  commissions  ever  given 
by  any  paper  are  now  given  to  club  raisers 
for  this  Journal.  Write  at  once  for  "Special 
Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers." 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Dark  and  Light  Egrgs.— R.  L.,  Salem, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Do  dark  eggs  bring  more  in 
market  than  light  eggs?" 

Reply:— It  depends  on  the  market.  New 
York  prefers  light  eggs,  while  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  show  a  preference  for  the  dark 
ones.   There  is  but  little  difference  in  price. 

Swollen  Joints.— Mrs.  M.  McC,  Wamego, 
Kansas,  writes:  "Some  of  my  chicks  are 
troubled  with  swollen  knees,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  lame." 

Reply  :— It  may  be  due  to  high  roosts,  the 
constant  jumping  off  causing  the  injury, 
especially  if  the  birds  are  fat. 

Vertigo.— H.  I.  C,  Christiansburg,  Ky„ 
writes:  "My  hens  run  around  in  a  circle, 
their  heads  drawn  to  one  side,  and  finally  fall." 

Reply:— It  is  usually  due  to  pressure  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  causing  vertigo,  probably 
due  to  high  feeding.  Damp  locations  for 
roosting  will  also  sometimes  cause  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

Late  Chicks  J.  R  G.,  Brownsville,  Tenn., 

writes:  "Why  are  chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  in  May  always  droopy  and  drowsy?  Is  it 
unsafa  to  have  eggs  hatched  in  May  or  June?" 

Reply:— The  difficulty  is  that  the  chicks 
are  attacked,  after  warm  weather  opens,  by 
the  large  head-lice,  which  may  be  found  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks.  Anoint  with 
a  few  drops  of  sweet^oil  on  the  head. 

Preserving  Eggs.— R.  C.  C,  Well  Spring, 
Tenn.,  writes:  "Please  give  me  a  process  for 
preserving  eggs  that  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
best." 

Reply:— Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place  (the 
cooler  the  better),  and  turn  them  three  times 
a  week.  Use  only  fresh  eggs  from  your  own 
hens,  and  have  no  males  in  the  yards  with  the 
hens,  as  infertile  eggs  will  keep  three  times  as 
long  as  those  that  are  fertile.  Simply  lay  the 
eggs  on  racks,  and  do  not  pack  them  in  mate- 
rial of  any  kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ensilage  for  Poultry.— When  ensilage  is 
fed  to  poultry,  they  not  only  eat  it  greedily, 
but  it  makes  them  smart  and  active,  have  a 
healthy  look  and  fine,  bright  plumage,  which 
js  a  sure  indication  of  good  health.  During 
the  winter  season,  ensilage,  when  fed  to  poul- 
try, mixing  with  it  a  proportional  part  of 
shorts  or  corn-meal,  will  increase  the  laying 
of  eggs  and  fatten  them  very  readily.  Recent 
experiments  prove  that  poultry  fed  .on  ensi- 
lage, with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain,  will  do 
better  in  every  particular  than  when  fed  in 
the  old  way  on  grains  alone,  at  one  fourth  the 
cost,  or  at  a  saving  of  about  seventy-five  per 
cent.  One  hundred  fowls,  take  them  as  they 
run,  large  and  small,  will  cost  to  feed  them 
one  year  about  S100.  To  feed  the  same  on  en- 
silage and  the  required  quantity  of  grain 
would  cost  not  to  exceed  $25.  Ensilage  alone  is 
self-sustaining;  the  poultry  will  do  well  on  it 
and  lay  well.  To  feed  on  ensilage  alone  would 
cost  about  $14;  add  to  this  short?,  corn-meal, 
buckwheat  and  occasionally  scraps,  plenty  of 
gravel,  ashes,  etc.,  they  will  do  better  than 
by  any  known  way  of  feeding.  One  hundred 
fowls  should  produce,  at  a  low  estimate,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three  dozen  eggs  in  one 
year,  besides  laying  eggs  to  set  about  thirty 
hens.  These  eggs,  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  would 
equal  S166.60,  and  with  fair  success  should  raise 
one  hundred  and  fifty  chicks.  The  reason  I 
discuss  this  subject  is  to  show  that  hundreds 
of  mechanics,  laborers,  etc.,  who  are  owners 
of  a  small  house,  with  an  acre  or  two  of  land, 
and  planting  it  to  corn  or  ensilage,  can  raise 
twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  cost 
would  be  about  52  per  ton  in  the  silo.  One 
can  build  a  small  silo  not  to  cost  over  S25  to 
540,  and  less  than  that,  if  they  can  do  the  work 
themselves.  Fill  this  silo  with  the  ensilage. 
You  can  keep  a  cow  the  year  around  on  ten  or 
twelve  tons  of  ensilage  ;  or  if  fed  with  some 
hay  or  grain,  less  ensilage.  With  the  balance 
of  the  twenty-five  tons  you  can  keep  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  fowls. 
Practical  experiments  prove  these  results,  and 
for  a  small  amount  of  capital,  f  know  of  no 
investment  that  will  surely  bring  as  good 
returns.  E.  F.  S. 

Christiana,  Pa. 


UniJC  CTIinV  A  thorough  and  practical  Bus- 
nUlYlL  "''J1"'  inesa  Education  in  Book-k.ep- 
■  ■wiiita  jng_  Shorthand,  etc.,  given  by  MAIL  at 
student's  home.  Low  rates.  Cat.  and  Trial  lesson  6c. 
Bryant  4  Stratton,  No.  449  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


ENGINES 


If  you  want  to  buy  a  strictly  first- 
class  outfit  at  low  figures,  address 

The  W.C.LEFFEL  CO. 

Oreenmounl.lT.SPKINUFIELD.U. 


C|<  Certain  Cure  O   O  Sure  Shot  p   C  Chicle  Feed 
•  U.For  Cholera,       O.^or  Lice.  «•  r.y0rChicks. 

These  preparations  are  first-class.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. F.  A.  rUOKTLUEK.  Pottaville,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERS 

at  Decatur.1!!,  alone.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials, NO  BETTER  Incubator 
made.  Send  4c.  for  illust'd  catalogue. 
Heliaile  Incubator  4  Brooder  Co.,  Qtuncy,  Ilia. 
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Wanted 


SYLPH  CYCLESIE* 

All  riders  say  .Ourapriug  frame) 
with  pneumatic  tires  saves 
muscle  and  nerve  and  is 
luiury  indeed.  You  want 
the  best.  Investigate.  We 
also  make  a  30  pound  rigid 
_  frame  Sylph.  Cata.  free. 
Boune-uurjeal.TCleCo.J/frj.  32  E st..PeorIa.Ill. 


U/IFF  SAYS  SHE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW 
fTlrt  YOU  DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

(|  0'  1     a  SGi.OOIraprored  Oxford  Singer 
wrl  e.  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working,  reliable, 
finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  ud  !..itt  work, 
with  a  complete  act  ofthelattst  improved  attachment! 
PREE.  Each  maohine  1  a  guaranteed  for  t>  jeer..  ,  Huj 
direct  from  our  factory,  and  Sato  dealer*  and  agentj 
profit.    Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Mention  paper. 
OXFORD  HF6.  t!0..  Dept.  24,  CHICAOO.IU.  " 


If  afflicted  with 
suie  ey«i  use 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 
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8©*  READ  THIS  NOTICE.-®« 

Qnestions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Faem  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tbese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
enclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  ire  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  I  lie  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only. 


Paris  Green  for  Potato-hugs.— G.  S.  M., 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  kill  potato-bugs.  I  am  afraid  to 
use  Paris  green,  as  I  intend  to  market  them 
early." 

Reply:— If  used  properly  you  need  fear  no 
danger  from  Paris  green.  A  good  Paris  green 
gun  will  distribute  a  pound  of  dry  powder  oyer 
an  acre. 

Cow  Sacking  Herself.— J.  H.,  Emlenton, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Can  you  describe  a  fixture  that 
will  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  herself?" 

Reply:— We  republish  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  simple  device  that  will  do  the 
work :  Take  a  piece  of  tough,  hard-wood  board 
about  8  inches  long  and  4  "wide,  and  work  it 
into  the  shape  of  the  illustration.  Let  it  be  % 
of  an  inch  thick  on 
the  upper  and  shave 
I  off  to  %  of  an  inch  on 
the  lower  edge.  Make 
the  opening  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  septum  dividing  the 
nostrils  and  spring  it  into  place.  Round  off 
and  smooth  the  projecting  knobs,  so  they  will 
not  make  a  sore,  and  with  this  ornament  the 
cow  can  eat  or  drink  as  usual,  but  she  can't 
drink  milk.  A  smaller  one  will  prevent  a  calf 
from  sucking. 

Celery  Growing.— Mrs.  J.  F.  C,  Rose  Hill, 
111.,  writes:  "Please  tell  how  to  grow  celery?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  : — I  suppose  the  inquirer 
wants  to  grow  celery  for  home  use.  If  she 
would  want  to  make  a  business  of  it,  I  would 
first  of  all  advise  her  to  buy  one  or  more  of  the 
latest  books  written  on  the  subject,  such  as 
"Celery  for  Profit,"  by  myself,  and  published 
by  W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.  In  commercial  celery 
culture  there  IS  too  much  at  stake  to  go  at  it  in 
any  haphazard  way.  The  grower  must  know 
what  he  is  about,  and  study  the  subject  in  all 
its  phases.  But  for  growing  a  few  hundred 
plants  to  supply  the  table,  the  following  way 
suits  me  about  as  well  as  any  other.  First 
select  a  rich  piece  of  land,  the  richer  the  bet- 
ter; then  put  on  fine  manure,  the  more  the 
better;  and  work  up  the  soil,  the  finer  the 
better.  You  may  do  this  as  soon  as  you  please 
and  up  to  middle  of  July,  but  preferably  a 
month  sooner.  Then  get  some  good  plants,  if 
possible  White  Plume  or  Golden  Self  Bleach- 
ing. Giant  Pascal  will  do  for  late.  Mark  off 
the  ground  in  ten-inch  rows  and  set  the  plants 
five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  crowds  them 
pretty  closely  together;  but  if  the  land  is 
extremely  rich,  as  it  should  be,  they  will  make 
an  immense  growth,  and  bleach  in  their  own 
shade.  I  usually  set  boards  up  edgewise  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  patch.  The  self- 
blanching  kinds,  treated  in  this  way,  will 
become  fit  for  table  use  without  earthing,  or 
boarding  up.  The  late,  non-blanching  kinds, 
if  wanted  before  winter,  I  usually  blanch  by 
setting  boards  up  against  them  on  each  side  of 
the  row.  What  is  desired  for  winter  and  spring 
use  needs  no  extra  treatment.  The  plants 
grow  straight  up  and  close,  and  will  bleach  in 
the  cellar  or  whatever  storage-place  you  give 
to  them.  I  recommend  this  method  to  every 
home  grower.  It  makes  the  production  of 
celery  as  easy  as  that  of  carrots.  But  in  dry 
weather  the  plants  will  need  plenty  of  water, 
and  this  must  be  given,  and  must  be  given  in 
greatest  abundance,  or  you  will  be  apt  to  make 
a  failure. 

Abont  Wood  Ashes. — A  subscriber  of 
Highgate,  Ont.,  asks  me  eleven  questions 
about  wood  ashes.  Here  is  a  reply :  (1)  Hard 
wood  makes  more  ashes  than  soft  wood,  but 
the  ashes,  weight  for  weight,  are  of  about 
equal  value.  (2)  The  amount  to  be  applied  to 
the  acre  depends  on  condition  of  soil  and  kind 
of  crop.  For  garden  and  fruit  crops,  and  on 
land  none  too  rich  in  potash,  you  can  use  50  to 
100  bushels,  and  even  more,  per  acre.  Bone- 
meal  is  a  good  addition,  as  it  supplies  the 
phosphoric  acid,  of  which  ashes  have  only  one 
or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  nitrogen,  which 
in  them  is  entirely  lacking.  (3)  Sandy  soil  is 
usually  more  benefited  by  dressings  of  ashes 
than  land  of  a  more  clayey  nature.  (4)  I 
would  prefer  to  apply  ashes  upon  the  plowed 
ground,  and  mix  them  with  the  surface  soil  by 
means  of  any  tool  of  surface  tillage  (harrow, 
rake,  etc.)  (5)  You  can  safely  apply  ashes  to 
growing  crops,  as,  for  instance.on  wheat  during 
fall  or  spring.  The  potash  will  do  no  harm  to 
the  plants.  For  wheat  use  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  if  you  can  get  ashes 
cheap  enough.  (6)  The  effects  of  dressings 
with  ashes  can  often  be  seen  for  many  years. 
The  first  crop  does  not  take  up  all  their  plant- 
foods.  (7  and  8)  I  would  put  the  ashes  on  the 
higher-priced  crop  or  crops,  such  as  fruits, 
vegetables,  beans,  etc.,  and  let  the  gTain  crops 
wait  until  the  last.  (9)  The  price  that  one  can 
afford  to  pay  for  ashes  depends  on  how  much 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain,  and 
on  the  price  one  has  to  pay  for  other  manurial 
substances.  Ashes  vary.  A  sample  that 
analyses  7  per  cent  potash  and  \y2  per  cent 


phosphoric  acid,  is  worth  per  100  pounds, 
7X5=35+1^X8=47  cents,  and  delivered  on  the 
farm  at  least  50  cents  a  100  pounds,  or  $10  per 
ton.  (10)  There  are  several  firms  in  Canada 
dealing  in  Canada  ashes.  You  find  their  ad- 
vertisements in  agricultural  papers.  Get  a 
guaranteed  analysis  before  you  buy.  (11)  If 
you  can  get  unleached  ashes  at  five  cents  per 
bushel,  you  can  get  plant-foods  very  cheap. 
I  would  buy  all  that  are  offered  at  that  rate. 
A  bushel  weighs  about  45  pounds,  and  should 
have  3  pounds  of  potash,  at  5  cents  a  pound, 
worth  in  all  15  cents,  and  more  than  a  half 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
so  that  the  bushel  of  ashes  would  be  worth 
about  20  cents. 


VETERINARY. 

*36<e.ondueted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.^ 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  rogular  subscribers  of  Faem  and  Fibeside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  enclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  Inquir- 
ies should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  35  King  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Spavin.— Geo.  A.,  Harrison  Pike,  Ohio. 
Please  consult  Farh  and  Fireside  of  Novem- 
ber 15th. 

Dropsy.— A.  A.  B.,  Logan,  Ohio.  Your  pig 
suffers  from  dropsy,  and  will  probably  die.  'If 
you  are  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  drop- 
sical effusion,  a  careful  post-mortem  examina- 
tion will  reveal  the  same. 

A  Coughing  Cow.— H.  M.  P.,  Alma,  N.  Y. 
You  simply  state  your  cow  coughs.  This  is 
only  one  symptom,  common  to  almost  every 
respirato  ry  disorder.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Ticks  on  a  Colt.— Wm.  C.  P.,  Canaveral, 
Fla.  The  best  way  to  protect  your  colt  is  to 
keep  the  same  away  from  the  places  where  the 
ticks  are  abundant,  but  especially  from  places 
where  th  ere  are  live-oak  trees.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  way. 

Prohibly  Stone  in  the  Bladder  — A 
Hard -milking  Cow.— F.,  Waverly,  Pa.  Have 
your  colt  examined  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian, and  then,  if  my  diagnosis  is  found  to  be 
correct,  the  treatment  will  have  to  consist  in 

a  surgical  operation.  As  to  your  heifer,  you 

will  have  to  employ  a  good  milker.  The  only 
thing  by  which  the  opening  in  the  teats  can 
be  enlarged  without  injury  is  very  energetic 
milki  ng. 

A  lig-eating  Sow.— D.,  Minneha,  Kansas, 
writes :  "Can  you  tell  me  what  will  prevent  a 
sow  e£  ting  her  pigs?" 

ANt;  ,ver  :— Keep  your  sow  on  a  light  diet  for 
some  time  before  farrowing.  Feed  her  with 
grass,  clover,  occasionally  some  bran  mash, 
etc.  l.Iowever,  a  sow  that  has  once  killed  and 
eater  her  pigs  is  very  apt  to  do  it  again,  and, 
as  a  i  ule,  it  is  advisable  to  breed  her  no  more, 
and  to  convert  her  into  pork.  A  fender  in  the 
pig  pen  affords  some  protection,  and  close 
watching  also  may  prevent  it. 

Worms  in  the  Kidneys.— W.  W.,  Laredo, 
Mo.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
cure  or  remedy  for  kidney-worm  in  hogs.  I 
kille  I  one  that  was  down  with  it  to-day,  and 
four  d  six  in  the  tubes  of  the  left  and  eight  in 
the  l  ight  kidney." 

Aijswer :— Worms  in  the  kidneys,  if  you 
really  found  worms  in  them,  and  also  worms 
in  the  kidney  fat,  are  inaccessible  to  worm 
remedies,  {and  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
treatment.  It  would  have  been  of  interest  if 
you  had  given  a  description  of  the  worms,  or 
had  sent  some  preserved  in  a  bottle  with 
alcohol. 

Food  for  Mare  and  Colt.— J.  W.  R.,  West 
Union,  Iowa,  writes :  "(1)  What  is  best  food  for 
a  brood-mare  in  foal,  that  is  a  poor  milker?  The 
mare  is  hearty,  thrifty  and  takes  flesh  very 
rapid  ly.  (2)  What  is  the  best  food  and  treat- 
men*  for  a  foal  when  dam  fails  in  flow  of 
milk.'" 

Answer  :— (1)  In  the  winter  good,  sound  oats 
and  good,  clean  hay,  and  in  the  summer 
young,  sweet  grass  of  a  good  pasture.  (2)  Fresh 
cow's  milk,  diluted  with  water  and  sweetened 
with  enough  pure,  white  sugar  to  give  it  a 
taste  similar  to  that  of  the  milk  of  the  mare. 
As  the  colt  grows  older  the  admixture  of  water 
may  be  gradually  decreased. 

A  Skin  Disease.— E.  C,  Madison,  Ind., 
writ  es :  "My  horses  are  troubled  with  what  I 
suppose  to  be  either  the  itch  or  mange.  They 
bite  and  rub  themselves.  At  first  they  break 
out  with  little  lumps,  then  the  hair  slips  out. 
They  have  been  troubled  for  three  years  with 
it,  in  the  spring,  and  seem  to  get  better  after 
the  hair  comes  off." 

Answer:— If  the  skin  disease  of  your  horses 
is  mange,  as  you  suppose,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  cure,  no  matter  what  you 
use  as  a  wash,  as  long  as  you  neglect  to  thor- 
oughly clean  and  disinfect  the  stable  and 
other  places  where  your  horses  are  kept,  and 
the  halters,  bridles,  harness,  blankets,  saddles, 
etc.,  and  utensils  which  come  in  contact  with 
them,  because  a  reinfection  invariably  will 
take  place.  If  the  disease  is  inveterated,  it 
also  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  animals  first 
a  thorough  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
before  the  wash  which  is  intended  to  kill  the 


THE COST  IS  THE SAME 


The  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view 
and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time.  The  Hartman  Fence  is  artistic  in  design, 
protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  tin  m  and  is  practically  EVERLASTING. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Prices  and  Testimonials  Mailed  Free. 
Branches:  HARTMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 
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The  Crystal  Glass  Can 

Creamery 

Guarantees  to  the  user-the  most  useful-modern  and 
valuable  appliance  for  private  dairies  in  the  World-inves- 
tigate and  you  will  select  the  Crystal.  If  your  local 
HardwareDealer  does  not  keep  them-writefor  Catalogue 
and  Price  List.  State  plainly  your  Name-County-and 
State. 

Tb?  CRYSTAL  6REAflERY  60. 

40  Concord  St.       Lansing,  Jlich. 


mange-mites  is  applied.  For  the  latter,  a  to- 
bacco decoction,  or  even  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water  (1  to  60),  will  suffice,  but  its  appli- 
cation must  be  repeated  at  least  once  or  twice 
every  five  days.  I  would  advise  you  to  employ 
a  competent  veterinarian  to  superintend  the 
treatment,  and  to  see  to  it  that  everything  is 
done  in  a  thorough  and  reliable  manner. 

Possibly  Trichinosis.— M.  Y.,  Mendon, 
Ohio,  writes :  "I  am  fattening  some  hogs,  and 
several  of  them  are  sick.  I  will  describe  the 
symptoms  of  the  one  that  is  the  worst.  He 
first  seemed  stiff  and  a  little  lame.  He  walks 
on  his  toes  and  reels  a  little  sometimes.  When 
I  drive  him  up  he  squeals  or  whines.  He  eats 
well  and  drinks  slop.  The  hogs  ran  in  a  lot 
that  was  rather  muddy,  until  the  last  two 
weeks  -  since  then  they  have  been  in  a  lot  that 
is  dry.  I  first  treated  for  kidney-worm,  by 
bathing  across  the  kidneys  with  turpentine. 
Then  I  thought  the  pores  in  his  legs  might  be 
stopped  up,  and  I  put  soft  soap  on  his  legs, 
over  the  pores,  and  rubbed  it  well  with  a  corn- 
cob ;  after  giving  a  thorough  rubbing,  I  washed 
the  soap  off.  He  don't  seem  to  be  getting  any 
worse  or  better  under  either  treatment." 

Answer  :— Your  description,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  incomplete,  but  unless  some  essential  state- 
ments and  important  symptoms  have  been 
omitted,  it  is  possible  that  your  hogs  may  be 
affected  with  trichinosis.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  may  be  considerable  swelling  in  the  legs, 
and  the  skin  of  the  feet  may  be  sore,  cracked 
or  even  ulcerating.  In  that  case  the  stiffness, 
lameness,  etc.,  would  be  accounted  for,  and 
the  whole  trouble  would  be  due  to  the  muddy 
hog-lot.  There  are  other  possibilities.  It  will 
be  best  to  have  the  animals  examined  by  a 
competent  veterinarian. 

An  Open  Urachns.— N.  A.  A.,  Tippecanoe, 
Ohio,  writes:  "I  desire  information  in  regard 
to  a  disease  in  colts.  The  water  runs  through 
the  navel.  We  have  the  third  one  now  which 
has  done  so.  (1)  Could  it  have  been  prevented 
had  some  one  been  there  when  it  was  foaled, 
and  tied  the  navel  cord?  (2)  Is  there  any  cure 
for  it?  (3)  What  is  the  cause,  or  could  it  have 
been  prevented?  (4)  Did  you  ever  know  a  colt 
to  grow  up  and  get  well— naturally,  I  mean, 
without  doctoring?  (5)  Did  you  ever  know  a 
colt  to  get  well  with  doctoring?" 

Answer  :— What  you  complain  of  is  an  open 
urachus.  It  is  not  at  all  a  rare  occurrence. 
(1)  The  trouble  could  have  been  prevented  if  a 
ligature  had  been  applied  to  the  navel  imme- 
diately at  the  birth  of  the  colt.  To  apply  a 
ligature  after  the  urine  has  already  flowed 
through  the  open  urachus  can  do  no  good,  and 
is  of  no  avail.  (2)  Such  cases,  if  attended  to 
in  time,  are  easily  and  surely  cured.  (3)  This 
question  has  been  answered  in  the  above.  (4) 
An  open  urachus  will  never  close  unless  proper 
treatment  is  applied.  The  fifth  question  has 
been  answered  in  the  answer  to  the  second 
question.  The  treatment,  unless  now  too  late, 
should  be  as  follows:  First  throw  the  colt,  roll 
the  same  on  its  back  and  let  some  assistants 
hold  its  legs.  Then  carefully  probe  the  opening 
and  notice  how  deep  the  probe  (a  perfectly 
clean,  metallic  probe  with  a  well-rounded 
head  should  be  used)  goes  in  until  it  meets 
with  slight  resistance.  This  done,  take  a  stick 
of  lunar  caustic,  push  it  into  the  open  urachus 
until  it  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  probe 
met  with  slight  resistance;  it  is  usually  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  opening. 
This  done,  keep  the  colt  lying  on  its  back  for 
about  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half  longer, 
so  as  to  give  the  lunar  caustic  time  to  partially 
melt  away;  let  the  colt  rise,' and  the  operation 
is  finished  and  the  opening  will  heal.  If  you 
have  no  reliable  veterinarian,  it  will  be  better 
that  you  perform  the  operation  yourself  than 
to  send  for  men  who  try  to  close  an  open 
urachus  by  means  of  a  ligature.  Before  you 
perform  the  operation,  ascertain  first  whether 
there  is  a  natural  ;opening  at  the  sexual  or- 
gan. If  the  colt  should  show  slight  colicky 
pains  immediately  after  the  operation,  the 
same,  as  a  rule,  do  not  amount  to  anything. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jfxe  15,  1893 


RESIGNATION. 

I  was  not  patient  in  the  olden  time. 

When  my  nnchastened  heart  began  to  long 

For  bliss  that  lay  beyond  its  reach  ;  my  prime 

Was  wild,  impulsive,  passionate,  and  strong. 

Heaven-sent,  to  come  and  nestle  in  my  breast ; 

I  could  not  realize  how  time  might  prove 

That  patient  waiting  would  avail  me  best. 

"  Let  me  be  happy  now,"  my  heart  cried  out, 

"  In  mine  own  way,  and  with  my  chosen  lot ; 

The  future  is  too  dark,  and  full  of  doubt, 

For  me  to  tarry,  and  I  trust  it  not. 

Take  all  my  blessings,  all  I  am  and  have, 

But  give  that  glimpse  of  heaven  before  the  grave."' 

Ah  me !  God  heard  my  wayward,  selfish  cry, 
And  taking  pity  on  my  blinded  heart. 
He  bade  me  the  angel  of  strong  grief  draw  nigh, 
Who  pierced  my  bosom  in  its  tenderest  part. 
I  drank  wrath's  wine-cup  to  the  bitter  lees. 
With  strong  amazement  and  a  broken  will ; 
Then,  humbled,  straightway  fell  upon  my  knees, 
And  God  doth  know  my  heart  is  kneeling  still. 

I  have  grown  patient ;  seeking  not  to  choose 
Miue  own  blind  lot,  but  take  that  God  shall  send, 
In  which,  if  what  I  long  for  I  should  lose, 
I  know  the  loss  will  work  some  blessed  end, 
Some  better  fate  for  mine  and  me  than  I 
Could  ever  compass  underneath  the  sky. 

— All  the  Tear  Sound. 


AND  THE  GREATEST  OF  THESE  IS  LOVE. 

Chapter  II. 
■ohx  Stebbins — or  Squire  Stebbins, 
as  he  was  always  called  by  bis 
townspeople — had  spent  more 
than  sixty  years  of  his  life  in 
his  native  town,  and  belonged  to 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected families  of  Wyndhani 
county;  a  family  noted  for  both 
mental  and  physical  vigor,  and 
for  that  wise  forethought,  in- 
domitable energy  and  courage  that  are  al- 
most certain  to  bring  their  possessor  material 
success  if  not  intellectual  prominence.  At 
twenty-four  years  of  age  he  married  Margaret 
Fairchilds,  a  beautiful  girl  six  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer.  The  Fairchilds,  while  an  equally 
old  and  honorable  family  and  possessed  of  fine 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  were  not  as 
wealthy  and  influential.  For  believe  as  we 
may  in  the  superiority  of  such  natures,  a  man 
or  woman  must  be  endowed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  coarseness  of  fiber  and  self-asser- 
tiveness,  or  they  are  sure  to  be  crowded  to  one 
side  by  those  narrower,  meaner  natures  who 
are  sagacious  and  selfish  enough  to  demand 
recognition  from  others  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  further  their  own 
aims  and  interests. 

Young  Stebbins  was  a  thorough  scholar, 
with  a  clear,  logical  mind,  and  upon  complet- 
ing what  his  father  declared  was  "education 
enough  for  any  young  man,  determined 
against  the  strong  opposition  of  the  latter,  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law.  It  was  not  that 
John  Stebbins,  senior,  had  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  profession  of  law ;  indeed,  he 
would  have  preferred  it  to  any  other,  but  that 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  stock  farms  in 
Vermont,  one  that  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations  and  grown  more  profitable, 
celebrated  and  valuable  with  each  succeeding 
one,  should  at  his  death  pass  into  the  bands  of 
strangers,  because  his  only  son  had  not  enough 
good  sense  or  respect  for  his  father's  wishes  to 
continue  its  cultivation,  and  openly  defied 
his  commands  to  do  so,  that  made  this  the 
most  severe  trial  of  his  life. 

"When  month  after  month  passed  and  no 
financial  assistance  was  rendered  young  Steb- 
bins Ivy  his  father,  his  determination  to  suc- 
ceed was  strengthened  rather  than  diminished. 
Indeed,  this  clash  of  will  between  father  and 
son  was  as  "Greek  meets  Greek,"  and  would 
probably  have  continued  until  ended  by 
death,  had  not  the  father  rightly  concluded 
that  in  making  this  choice  his  son  had  been 
actuated  not  so  much  by  a  distaste  for  farm- 
ing and  love  of  the  profession  of  law  or  desire 
for  its  honors,  as  by  a  belief  that  it  was  a 
means  of  obtaining  greater  .wealth.  Acting 
promptly  on  this  decision,  overtures  were 
made  and  a  compromise  effected;  and  when 
John  Stebbins  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in- 
stead of  undertaking  the  practice,  he  returned 
to  the  farm  as  manager  and  part  owner. 

The  rupture  between  young  Stebbins  and 
his  father  had  occurred  and  been  settled  dur- 
ing Miss  Fairchild's  absence  at  school,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  no  doubt  did  much  to  preju- 
dice her  in  the  young  man's  favor,  whom  she 
invested  with  a  nobility  of  character  he  by  no 
means  possessed.  And  why  should  she  not, 
when  her  estimate  of  men  was  formed  from 
elevating  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
generous,  noble  principles  that  governed  the 
lives  of  her  father  and  brothers.  Taught  to 
•regard  the  saving  and  accumulation  of  money 
as  essential,  but  by  no  means  the  first  object  in 
life,  how  could  she  understand  such  a  narrow, 
selfish  nature  as  that  of  young  Stebbins?  That 
his  father  had  given  him  half  the  stock,  a 
deed  of  an  equal  share  of  the  farm  and  the 
promise  of  a  like  portion  as  the  three  sisters 
in  the  remaining  half,  at  his  death,  she  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  generous  recognition  of  his 
son's  noble  self-denial  and  loyalty,  and  not 
what  it  was— the  price  paid  for  yielding  to  his 
parent's  wishes. 

Young  Stebbins  was  exceptionally  bright, 
and  nig  two  years  of  village  life  had  done 


much  to  tone  down  a  brusqueness  of  manner 
upon  which  he  had  formerly  prided  himself, 
and  to  outwardly  polish  and  refine  him.  The 
earnest,  thoughtful  girl  with  her  sweet,  wom- 
anly ways,  aroused  his  better  nature,  and 
their  acquaintance,  which  had  from  the  first 
been  mutually  pleasant,  soon  ripened  into 
love,  as  sincere  on  his  part  as  hers,  but  differ- 
ing as  widely  in  degree  as  did  their  two 
natures. 

After  a  quiet  wedding  and  a  short  trip  to 
Boston  and  vicinity,  the  young  husband  and 
wife  assumed  the  beautiful  responsibility  of 
building  up  another  earth  home.  Were  they 
successful?  You  shall  answer  for  yourselves. 
They  apparently  began  life  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  but  in  reality  they  were 
precisely  such  as  lead  to  pitiful  domestic 
tragedies. 

Because  countless  thousands  of  young  hus- 
bands and  wives  have  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  deceitful,  sordid  and  selfish  nature 
of  the  companion  they  had  thought  was 
lovely,  true  and  noble,  did  not  make  the  suf- 
fering of  this  devoted  wife  less  bitter  and 
humiliating.  But  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
wonderfully  elastic,  cheerful,  hopeful  and 
courageous  nature,  and  educated  in  a  Chris- 
tianity that  is  dependent  upon  no  miraculous 
interventions,  but  upon  a  patient,  persistent 
and  prayerful  endeavor  to  govern  life  by  the 
Golden  Rule,  she  at  length  fought  her  way 
through  this  "Red  sea  of  trouble,"  and  learned 
that  life  has  higher  compensations  than  mere 
happiness.  Then,  too,  the  crown  of  mother- 
hood was  early  given  her,  and  in  its  beautiful 
possibilities  and  rewards  she  found  recom- 
pense for  many  of  the  disappointments  of 
wifehood. 

The  quiet,  undemonstrative  wife  was  by  no 
means  the  complete  echo  her  husband  wished 
her  to  be  (for  one  need  not  be  false  to  right 
principles  though  compelled,  for  sake  of 
peace,  to  refrain  from  asserting  them);  but  as 
she  was  a  good  housekeeper  and  prudent  man- 
ager, industrious  and  patient,  and  his  will  was 
(seemingly)  law  in  even  household  matters, 
his  life  was  an  eminently  satisfactory  one. 

But  no  life  is  free  from  trials  and  sorrows, 
and  when  their  second-born— sturdy  little 
four-year-old  John,  so  full  of  "Stebbins'  push 
and  energy"— was  suddenly  taken  from  the 
home,  the  father's  disappointment  and  grief 
were  pitiful.  And  this  loss  was  all  the  more 
keenly  felt  as  years  passed  and  no  other  son 
was  sent  to  fill  his  place.  To  be  sure,  John 
Stebbins  was  proud  of  his  four  beautiful 
daughters,  but  one  son  would  have  outbal- 
anced them  all,  in  his  estimation.  And  so, 
when  the  youngest  daughter  was  eleven  years 
old  and  one  was  born  to  them,  the  father's 
happiness  was  complete.  But  alas,  the  long- 
cherished  desire  of  his  heart  was  gained  at  a 
fearful  sacrifice.  The  wife,  always  delicate, 
could  not  rally;  the  seeds  of  consumption, 
inherent  in  her  nature,  were  slowly  devel- 
oped, and  though  heroic  will-power  and  over- 
mastering *  mother-love  prolonged  her  life 
until  little  Richard  was  over  a  year  old,  it 
could  not  avert  the  blow. 

Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  to  be 
married  the  ensuing  year  and  devote  her  life 
to  the  work  of  "foreign  missions,"  and  the 
mother  insisted  that  these  plans  should  not 
be  changed  because  of  her  death.  And  so  it 
was  that  into  the  hand  of  seventeen-year-old 
Maria  the  dying  mother  placed  that  of  little 
Richard,  and  besought  her  to  love  and  protect 
her  motherless  brother.. 

Maria  Stebbins  inherited  far  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  father  than  either  of  the 
other  daughters;  and  yet,  during  her  mother's 
life  that  sympathetic,  wise  pacificator  had  so 
successfully  kept  the  better  elements  of  her  na- 
ture in  the  ascendency,  that  no  one  then  would 
have  thought  it  possible  for  her  to  develop 
into  the  austere,  dictatorial  woman  we  have 
seen.  But  when  the  mother  and  Margaret 
were  both  gone,  and  the  care  of  the  house  and 
of  two  younger  sisters  and  baby  Richard 
devolved  upon  her,  it  was  enough  to  test  the 
metal  of  a  much  older  and  experienced  girl. 
And  yet  she  would  have  been  equal  to  even 
this,  and  have  developed  into  a  capable,  self- 
reliant  and  noble  woman,  if  her  efforts  had 
been  appreciated  and  her  load  lightened  as  a 
sympathetic,  loving  father  would  have  done. 
But  alas,  the  only  person  who  had  power  to 
keep '.the  better,  nobler  qualities  of  John 
Stebbins'  nature  was  gone,  and  as  the  years 
passed  he  grew  more  selfish  and  avaricious  in 
his  public  life  and  more  exacting,  tyrannical 
and  parsimonious  with  his  family. 

Rebecca,  the  daughter  next  younger  than 
Maria,  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  a  lover  whom 
he  did  not  approve  of,  because  of  an  old  quar- 
rel with  his  father,  and  when  she  persisted  in 
marrying  him,  had  driven  her  from  home 
and  threatened  to  disown  her. 

Dear  little  twelve-year-old  Emeline  met 
with  an  accident  in  coasting  that  made  her  a 
cripple  for  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  lineage;  this  the  home  In 
which  Richard  Stebbins  was  reared. 

And  now,  what  can  I  say  of  him,  other  than 
to  describe  his  personal  appearance,  that  has 
not  already  been  disclosed  or  cannot  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  two  letters  given  In  a 
previous  chapter?  And  would  not  even  that 
be  useless,  for  do  we  not  all  instinctively  give 
a  character  we  are  interested  in  a  face  and 
figure  that  bears  the  impress  of  their  person- 
ality? If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  he  was  a 
blonde,  with  slight  figure,  self-conscious  and 
retiring,  would  you  believe  it?  No,  indeed. 
You  know  that  physically,  as  well  as  mentally 


and  morally,  he  was  strong,  self-assertive  and 
courageous.  What  you  may  not  know  is  that  his 
heart  was  as  tender  and  loving  as  his  mot  her's ; 
that,  in  short,  he  was  gifted  with  a  beautiful 
combination  of  her  generous,  noble  qualities 
and  the  better  elements  of  his  father's  nature. 


Chapter  III. 

"There,  little  woman,  haven't  I  always  told 
you  that  we  would  go  to  America  yet?"  said 
William  Osborne,  as  he  came  hurriedly  Into 
the  house  one  afternoon  early  in  the  year  1S63. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  William?" 
asked  the  more  moderate,  typical  English 
wife. 

"Why,  I  mean  just  this:  That  unless  Kim- 
ber  &  Sons  go  back  on  their  word,  I  have  sold 
both  the  house  and  shop,  and  In  less  than  a 
month  we  will  all  be  in  the  United  States." 

"Oh,  William!  How  I  do  wish  you  were;  not 
so  inconsiderate  and  hasty.  It  can't  be  safe  to 
take  your  family  into  a  country  that  is  in 
such  a  terrible  state  of  war  as  that  is,"  said 
the  wife,  anxiety  already  depicted  on  her 
countenance. 

"That's  precisely  what  I  am  In  such  a  hurry 
for.  That  war  won't  last  long,  and  I  want  to 
make  some  money  out  of  It  while  it  does.  It 
will  be  safe  enough  where  I  shall  go,  but  if  you 
have  any  fears,  you  and  the  children  can  stay 
here  for  a  year."  And  the  enthusiastic  hus- 
band picked  up  little  four-year-old  William, 
and  tossing  him  up  shouted,  "Hurrah  for 
America !" 

Afterwards,  with  the  boy  on  his  knees,  he 
detailed  to  his  wife  the  bargain  Of  the  morn- 
ing and  his  plans  of  engaging  In  a  like  man- 
ufacture (that  of  gloves)  in  America. 

A  few  months  after  the  above  conversation, 
William  Osborne  had  established  himself  in 
business  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  with  seeming  pros- 
pects of  success.  But  two  years  sufficed  to 
show  him,  as  It  has  many  another  small  man- 
ufacturer, that  It  Is  Impossible  to  successfully 
compete  with  large  firms  having  unlimited 
capital.  Instead  of  acknowledging  defeat  and 
returning  to  England  with  the  remnant  of  his 
little  fortune,  as  his  wife  begged  him  Yo  do,  he 
entered  Into  partnership  with  a  wealthy 
dealer.  But  why  detail  how,  little  by  little,  he 
learned  that  the  Yankee  shrewdness  of  his 
partner  was  united  with  that  selfish,  get-all- 
you-can  nature  that  no  nationality  has  yet 
evolved  out  of,  and  the  firm  was  hopelessly 
bankrupt. 

Terrible  as  was  this  blow  to  one  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne's strong  moral  sense,  he  would  have 
rallied  from  it  with  credit,  for  he  was  neither 
lazy  or  cowardly  nor  too  proud  to  commence 
at  the  foot  of  the  financial  ladder  again,  had 
they  not  suffered  an  affliction  compared  with 
which  financial  ruin  was  of  no  consideration. 
This  was  the  death,  by  drowning,  of  their 
sixteen-year-old  son,  Herbert;  a  manly,  noble 
boy,  who,  even  at  this  early  age,  had  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  struggling  father,  and 
whom  he  confidently  trusted  would  render 
him  still  greater  comfort  and  help  in  the 
future. 

Previous  to  this  Mr.  Osborne  ha^  about 
decided  to  return  to  England ;  but  when  this 
country  had  been  made  sacred  by  the  death 
and  burial  of  his  precious  son,  he  determined 
to  remain.  The  home  was  sold,  all  possible 
restitution  made  to  their  creditors,  and  the 
family  removed  to  Boston,  where  Mr.  Osborne 
secured  a  fairly  lucrative  position. 

Edith,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  was 
a  tall,  finely-developed  girl,  with  a  vivacious, 
active  nature.  If  her  features  were  too  irreg- 
ular for  beauty,  they  certainly  denoted 
strength  of  character,  and  they  who  felt  the 
charm  of  her  clear,  large,  brown  eyes  and  un- 
affected, sincere  manners -knew  that  she  had 
what  is  better  than  beauty— a  lovely  character. 

At  that  time  the  Independent  girl  who  Is  as 
well  fitted  and  willing  as  her  brother  to  lend 
an  oar  when  the  family  ship  flounders  on  a 
financial  rock,  was  scarcely  known  outside  a 
small  circle  of  "strong-minded"  people;  and 
so  when  Edith  Osborne,  in  her  straightfor- 
ward, direct  way  said  one  evening,  "Father, 
you  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
cultivate  my  voice  and  give  me  a  thorough 
musical  education.  Why  may  I  not  teach 
music  and  sing  in  church  ?  Professor  Durston 
says  he  will  help  me  to  make  the  attempt," 
her  father  was  as  much  surprised  as  though 
she  had  declared  her  determination  not  to 
assist  her  mother  with  their  domestic  duties 
any  longer. 

"Why,  Edith,  I  cannot—" 

But  a  loving  hand  was  placed  over  his 
mouth  before  he  could  finish  his  remon- 
strance, and  the  daughter  said  coaxlngly  but 
firmly: 

"Now,  father,  please  don't  say  another  word 
and  drive  me  to  rebellion,  for  I  positively  can- 
not endure  another  day  to  see  you  tugging, 
early  and  late,  to  support  four  healthy  people 
beside  yourself." 

And  this  was  the  first  step  that  eventually 
led  Edith  Osborne  to  appear  in  opera,  after 
which,  amid  a  circle  of  congenial  friends,  she 
one  evening  met  Richard  Stebbins. 

This,  then,  was  the  noble  endeavor  that  led 
him  to  rightly  appreciate  her  unselfish, lovely 
character,  and  developed  his  admiration  into 
warm  friendship  and  love,  and  that  led  the 
ignorant,  prejudiced  and  obstinate  father  to 
think  her  the  personification  of  all  that  was 
immodest  and  vulgar.  And  yet  even  this  had 
not  tested  her  strength  of  character  as  the 
young  lover  had  been  compelled  to  see  it 
when,  the  year  following  their  first  acquain- 
tance, the  father  was  suddenly  taken  from 
them  by  pneumonia,  and  the  entire  family 


was  left  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  his 

anianced. 

is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  a  three  months'  vacation  the 
ensuing  autumn  and  found  her  prostrated 
with  nervous  exhaustion  and  the  mother 
struggling  with  unskilled  servants  and  exact- 
ing boarders  to  maintain  the  family,  that  he 
risked  his  father's  anger,  overruled  Edith's 
proud  scruples  and  made  her  his  wife? 
Would  he  have  been  worthy  of  her  had  he 
done  otherwise? 

"Now,  Richard,"  said  the  young  wife  coax- 
lngly, one  evening  soon  after  the  correspon- 
dence with  his  father,  "out  with  it.  Are  you 
sick,  or  repenting  at  leisure?" 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other,  little  wife," 
replied  he,  Imprinting  a  kiss  on  first  one 
cheek  and  then  the  other;  "but  you  are  just 
finding  put  what  an  amiable  husband  you 
have.  So  go  and  sing  me  Into  good  humor, 
will  you?" 

"Nonsense !"  said  the  young  wife  earnestly, 
not  heeding  his  request.  "I  have  known  for 
more  than  a  week  that  something  was 
troubling  you,  and  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least 
complimented  by  your  lack  of  confidence. 
Have  I  had  such  fair  sailing  that  you  are 
afraid  to  trust  me  in  a  storm?" 

"God  knows  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you, 
darling,"  said  Richard,  no  longer  attempting 
to  evade  her  questioning.  "But  why  torment 
you  with  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  a 
tyrannical  father?  You  know  I  told  you  that 
you  only  married  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  what  I  have  brought 
upon  you  I  surely  have  a  right  to  share.  Now 
tell  me  frankly,  has  your  aristocratic  father 
heard  that  you  have  married  a  nobody?  How 
did  he  hear?  Has  he  been  to  see  you?  Do  tell 
me  all  about  it!" 

Since  receiving  his  father's  letters,  Richard 
bad  often  assured  himself  that,  as  he  wrote 
the  former,  It  was  "no  disgrace  to  be  disowned 
by  such  a  father  and  for  such  a.cause,"  and  yet 
the  thought  that  he  must  reveal  the  sub- 
stance of  those  letters  to  his  wife  filled  him 
with  the  keenest  sense  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace. And  now  that  duty  must  be  met. 
Further  concealment,  If  possible,  would  be 
unjust,  and  so  until  long  into  the  night  the 
sympathetic  wife  listened  to  the  strange  story 
of  a  life  outwardly  prosaic  and  uneventful, 
but  inwardly  filled  with  heart-hunger,  repres- 
sion and  Injustice.  No,  his  life  was  not  filled 
with  these  disturbing  elements,  for  his  health- 
fulness  of  mind  and  body,  his  ardent  love  of 
nature  and  his  cheerful,  hopeful  personality 
enabled  him'to  keep  them  In  the  background 
much  of  the  time,  though  they  could  not  fail 
to  exert  an  unhappy  influence  on  his 
character. 

Accustomed  as  Edith  always  had  been  to 
associate  all  that  was  manly  and  noble  with 
fatherhood,  this  revelation  of  a  nature  that 
combined  strong  mental  and  moral  powers  in 
certain  directions,  with  weakness  or  an  entire 
lack  of  either  quality  In  others,  and  an  over- 
masterly  selfishness,  was  almost  Incompre- 
hensible. But  instead  of  lessening  her  respect 
for  her  husband,  as  he  had  feared,  it  gave  her 
an  exalted  sense  of  his  strength  and  nobility 
of  character. 

When  the  pitiful  disclosure  was  ended,  a 
mutual  agreement  was  entered  Into  that  it 
should  nat  be  referred  to  unless  necessary,  or 
allowed  to  darken  their  future  lives,  and  in 
this  they  were  wise  beyond  their  knowing,  for 
heroic  endeavor  can  do  more  to  make  life 
prosperous  and  happy  In  the  highest  possible 
sense  than  can  any  power  of  circumstances. 

The  ensuing  three  years  of  their  lives,  though 
comparatively  uneventful,  were  filled  with 
persistent,  worthy  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
each,  and  with  beautiful  compensations. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  who  had  suffered  most  and 
had  little  natural  rebound  to  her  nature,  wa? 
yet  always  cheerful  and  patient,  and  leaned 
on  Richard  with  a'trust  that  was  Indeed  com- 
forting to  one  who  had  never  known  the 
wonderful  power  of  mother-love. 

Richard  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  an  accountant,  and  though  the 
most  determined  efforts  could  not  prevent  an 
occasional  sad  hour  as  he  thought  of  his  old 
home,  and  of  his  father  and  sisters  now  es- 
tranged from  him,  he  came  in  time  to  think 
kindly  of  their  faults  and  to  magnify  their 
virtues,  as  we  do  of  our  dead.  His  sister  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Armstrong— a  gentle,  lovely  wom- 
an, the  very  embodiment  of  his  mother's 
virtues,  Richard  thought,  had  been  home  but 
once  during  his  boyhood,  but  from  the  warm 
sympathy  existing  between  them,  he  had  felt 
certain,  if  not  of  her  approval,  at  least  of  her 
full  forgiveness  and  perhaps  her  power  to  act 
as  a  mediator  between  his  father  and  himself. 
It  therefore  was  an  unexpected  and  severe 
disappointment  when,  in  answer  to  a  long, 
explanatory  letter,  she  censured  him  severely 
for  his  "hasty,  unwise  act,"  his  "lack  of 
respect"  for  his  father,  and  besought  him  to 
humble  his  wicked  pride  and  beg  forgiveness 
of  the  latter.  He  also  wrote  Rebecca,  think- 
ing that  similar  treatment  by  her  father 
might  cause  her  to  be  in  sympathy,  not  know- 
ing that  his  acts  had  given  his  father  a  plaus- 
ible excuse  to  break  the  silence  of  seventeen 
years,  which  the  news  cf  their  financial  pros- 
perity had  given  him  a  desire  to,  and  to  preju- 
dice her  by  his  misrepresentations. 

When  the  young  mother  proposed  that  the 
sweet  little  baby  girl,  to  whom  the  entire 
household  offered  willing  homage,  should  be 
christened  "Margaret  Elizabeth,"  after  her 
two  grandmothers,  there  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice.    But  their  rejoicings  were  turned  to 
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deepest  anxiety  when,  through  a  long  and 
exceptionally  trying  New  England  spring,  the 
young  mother  seemed  unable  to  rally.  Never 
before  had  Richard  known  what  discourage- 
ment and  anguish  were ;  never  before  had  he 
been  willing  to  humiliate  himself  before  his 
stern  father  and  beg  for  assistance,  as  when 
the  physician  had  decided  that  a  change  of 
climate  was  the  only  certain  restorative.  Mrs. 
Osborne,  with  an  aching,  yearning  heart, 
thought  of  the  mild,  genial  spring-time  in  old 
England,  and  Richard  of  the  sunny,  southern 
hillside,  where  stood  the  old  Vermont  farm- 
house ;  and  one  was  apparently  as  inaccesible 
as  the  other. 

As  he  was  returning  to  dinner  one  evening, 
filled  with  these  gloomy  reflections,  he  was 
startled  to  be  met  at  the  door  by  the  usually 
self-controlled  mother  in  a  strange  state  of 
excitement,  and  who,  throwing  both  arms 
about  his  neck,  cried  between  smiles  and 
tears: 

"Oh,  Richard,  we  have  such  good  news !  Our 
darling  will  surely  get  well  now,  for—" 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Mary's  "Oh, 
Richard,  would  you  believe—"  While  Will- 
iam shouted  above  both  their  voices,  "Do  let 
Dick  come  into  the  house  and  hear  the  jolly 
news." 

Immediately  the  mother  led  the  way  to 
Edith's  room.  The  patient  invalid  seemed 
scarcely  less  excited  than  the  others.  Though 
all  talked  at  once,  it  took  but  a  few  minutes 
for  Richard  to  know  that  Henry  Hunt,  an 
eccentric  brother  of  Mrs.  Osborne's,  who  had 
long  been  in  India,  had  returned  to  England, 
"Not  with  fabulous  wealth,  but  with  enough," 
as  he  said,  "to  comfortably  provide  for  my 
favorite  sister  and  all  who  belong  to  her;  and 
the  sooner  they  come  the  more  pleased  a 
gouty  old  man  will  be." 

On  Edith's  account  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  were  made  as  hastily  as 
possible,  Richard  almost  as  delighted  to  escape 
from  all  the  associations  of  his  youth  as  th'e 
others  to  return  to  theirs,  and  as  they  watched 
the  receding  shores,  he  confidently  assured 
the  brave  little  wife  that  together  they  would 
see  them  again  at  some  future  day,  and  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  were  unjust  to  them 
then.  Katheeime  B.  Johnson. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HER  SISTER  NELL. 

I. 

When  Tom  Norton  and  his  wife  came  from 
the  North  to  the  .  prairies  of  southwestern 
Louisiana  to  try  rice  farming,  they  brought 
each  their  most  cherished  possessions. 

Tom's  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  varied 
and  interesting  collection  of  theories.  He 
brought,  also,  a  very  respectable  financial 
backing  and  a  fund  of  good,  practical  common 
sense.  These  saved  him  from  collapse  when 
he  saw  his  theories  knocked  out  by  the  hard 
facts  of  his  new  life. 

Mrs.  Kate  brought  her  etchings,  her  water- 
colors,  her  jars,  vases,  rugs  and  draperies.  She 
had  a  rather  worse  time  arranging  these  in  a 
'Cadian  house  than  Tom  had  with  his  the- 
ories, which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Both  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well,  however,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  summer  their  house 
had  become  the  rendezvous  of  "the  boys,"  a 
lot  of  young  fellows  from  various  northern 
states ;  most  of  them,  like  Tom,  rice-planters. 
Their  home  was  at  present  a  board  shanty, 
set  in  the  midst  of  far-stretching  rice-fields, 
where  they  kept  house  for  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  men  unwatched  of  women. 
Small  wonder  they  found  at  Tom's  a  pleasant 
respite. 

John  McRae,  whose  rice-flat  was  over  on 
Bayou  Nez  Pique,  came  oftenest  and  stayed 
longest.  He  was  older  than  the  rest,  and 
quieter. 

He  had  dined  with  them  one  breathless 
noon,  and  afterward  crossed  to  the  parlor, 
which  Kate  had  a  trick  of  keeping  cool  and 
shady  in  the  hottest  weather.  Kate  filled  the 
pipes ;  Tom  took  the  sofa  and  Mac  stretched 
in  a  most  comfortable  chair,  smoked  awhile 
in  silence. 

"You're  a  decent  sort  of  a  fellow,  Tom," 
he  said  at  length,  "and  I  don't  envy  you  a 
thing;  but  this"— with  a  comprehensive  wave 
of  his  hand— "isn't  exactly  calculated  to  make 
one  enthusiastic  over  Black  Jim's  house- 
keeping." 

■  "This"  included  the  excellent  dinner  just 
eaten,  the  cool  shade  of  the  pleasant  room, 
and  Kate  herself  in  a  most  becoming  gown. 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  do  as  I  did— 
marry  your  best  girl  and  bring  her  down  here 
to  look  after  you?"  queried  Tom. 

Mac  puffed  away  awhile  before  he  answered, 
"I  haven't  any  best  girl.  I  had  one  once— a 
nice,  sensible  girl — " 

"I  hate  nice,  sensible  girls,"  interrupted 
Kate.  But  Mac  went  calmly  on : 

"Father  died  when  I  was  just  out  of  school, 
and  left  me  with  mother,  four  children  and  a 
mortgage  to  look  after.  I  laid  the  case  plainly 
before  my  girl,  told  her  there  was  bound  to  be 
hard  work,  but  that  I  knew  I  could  pull 
through,  and  if  she  wanted  to  take  hold  and 
help,  all  right.  If  not,  say  so— and  'Good-by, 
sweetheart.'  She  wrote  me  the  nicest  kind  of 
a  letter;  said  she  couldn't  think  of  coming  be- 
tween me  and  my  duty  to  my  family ;  but  she 
'should  always,'  et  cetera.  But  it  was  'good- 
by'  all  right  enough.  I  told  you  she  was 
sensible,"  he  explained. 

Here  Kate  sniffed  contemptuously.  But 
even  that  failed  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of 
Mac's  tale. 


"So  I  went  to  work  alone,  and  by  George, 
how  I  did  work!  But  1  pulled  through  at 
last,  as  I  knew  I  would ;  paid  the  mortgage, 
educated  the  children  and  provided  for 
mother." 

All  this  was  delivered  between  the  puffs  of 
Mac's  pipe,  in  his  usual  quiet  tone,  without  a 
trace  of  emotion  on  his  thin  face,  and  from 
first  to  last  his  amused  smile  did  not  vary. 

He  refilled  his  pipe  and  concluded,  as  if  done 
with  the  subject : 

"My  folks  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  me  as  a  marrying  man,  and  I  reckon, 
as  they  say  here,  they're  about  right." 

"That  was  all  right  so  long  as  there  was  the 
mortgage,  the  mother  and  the  children  to  be 
considered,  but  now — "  And  Kate  paused 
suggestively. 

"But  now,"  said  Mac,  rising,  "I've  'no  call' 
to  be  dawdling  here.  Carter  told  me  this 
morning  that  the  twin  levees  were  seeping 
badly.  I've  got  to  hold  up  all  my  water  if  I 
make  a  crop,  so  I  came  into  the  Magnolia 
saloon  for  something  to  sharpen  up  the 
shovels." 

He  paused  by  one  of  the  tables  and  took  up 
a  picture  which  lay  there.  It  was  a  bright- 
faced  girl,  with  an  air  of  spirited  self-reliance. 

"Now,  that's  a  nice  girl,"  Mac  remarked, 
after  a  moment's  examinaton  of  the'picture. 

"She  just  is!"  said  Kate,  emphatically.  "It's 
my  sister  Nell.  She's  nice,  but  not  'nice  and 
sensible,'  like  your  stick  of  a  girl." 

"Think  not?"  And  Mac  continued  to  give 
the  picture  the  same  careful  scrutiny  he  was 
wont  to  bestow  upon  a  seeping  levee  or  a 
clogged  pump. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Kate.  "If  there  was 
hard  work  to  be  done,  Nell  would  go  at  it  with 
all  the  energy  she  devotes  nowaday  to  having 
a  good  time." 

"That  would  knock  a  harder  job  than  yours 
silly,  Mac."  And  Tom  laughed. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  believe  me,  just  go  and 
see  my  sister  Nell,  Mr.  John  McRae,"  said 
Kate  with  great  dignity. 

"That  sounds  alluring,  but  I  am  too  aged 
to  run  any  risks.  Before  I  do  anything  I  must 
be  assured  of  several  things." 

Mac's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  spoke  quite  as 
if  Kate  were  an  agent  for  a  new  pump  or  a 
grading-plow. 

"What,  for  instance?"  Kate's  tone  was  crisp 
enough  to  have  warned  Tom,  but  Mac  went 
on  calmly. 

"Well,"  he  said  meditatively,  "this"— and 
again  his  gesture  included  the  arrangement  of 
the  room— "and  the  dinner  you're  always 
giving  us,  and  the  way  you  have  of  meeting 
Tom  in  a  pretty  gown  when  he  comes  in  hot 
and  tired.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  too  grasp- 
ing. I  wouldn't  insist— at  first,  anyway— on 
sitting  with  her  in  the  dusk  in  a  hammock, 
as  I  saw  you  and  Tom  doing  the  other  night." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  asked  Kate,  with  calm  de- 
rision. 

Mac  laid  down  the  picture,  rose  and  shook 
himself. 

"Well,  Carterll  be  furious  if  I'm  not  back 
by  supper-time.  Good-by." 

He  came  back,  however,  out  of  the  glaring 
sunlight  to  say : 

"I  fear  I  must  insist  upon  another  thing. 
I'm  not  proud,  but  there's  a  look  upon  Tom's 
clothes  that  drives  me  to  despair  when  I  con- 
template my  own  raiment." 

"Better  set  up  a  clothes-brush;  it's  much 
cheaper  than — any  other  arrangement,"  inter- 
rupted Kate. 

Tom  groaned  an  emphatic  assent  to  this 
proposition,  and  Mac  finally  mounted  his 
pony  and  took  his  way  across  the  hot  prairie 
toward  the  distant  timber  line  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  Nez  Pique. 


II. 


This  was  In  early  June,  and  the  Nortons 
saw  no  more  of  him  during  the  month.  Car- 
ter, Mac's  foremar  whom  Tom  saw  in  town, 
reported,  "Mr.  John  sho'  gwine  to  beat  his- 
self  plumb  out,  de  way  he's  gwine  oh.  He's 
at  dem  ar'  pumps  an'  levees  early  an'  late. 
Say,  if  de  hull  rice-flat  ain'  flooded  by  de 
Fo'th  o'  July,  de  debbil  himself  gwine  be  to 
pay." 

It/was  in  the  dusk  of  one  of  the  first  July 
days  that  Mac  rode  to  their  gate. 

"Good-by,"  he  called,  without  dismounting. 

They  left  the  porch  and  came  down  the 
moonlighted  walk  for  explanations,  which  he 
did  not  at  once  offer. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked  at  length,  re- 
spectfully indicating  with  his  whip  the  fleecy 
affair  in  which  Kate  had  wrapped  herself 
against  the  chill  of  the  gulf  breeze. 

"A  shawl.  Nell  made  it  forme  at  Christ- 
mas," she  said,  holding  up  a  corner  for  his 
inspection. 

"I've  always  thought  of  shawls  as  ugly 
checked  things."  Mac  commenced,  and  then 
abruptly,  "I'm  going  North,  to  see— mother 
and  the  boys." 

There  was  a  curious  pause  on  this  announce- 
ment, as  if  its  ending  had  been  reconsidered. 
Mac's  usual  quiet  seemed  reinforced  to-night 
by  an  added  constraint,  and  after  a  little  tE 
rode  away  into  the  soft  radiance  of  the  sou'  • 
em  moonlight. 


III. 


The  latter  part  of  the  week  Kate  received 
her  usual  letter  from  her  sister  Nell.  The 
week  after  there  was  none,  nor  the  week 
after  that.  Her  vexation  was  becoming  seri- 
ous solicitude,  when  Tom  brought  her  the 
following  letter  : 


"You  see,  Madam,  Ivory  Soap  is  really  the  most  economical. 
The  cake  is  so  large  that  it  easily  divides  into  two  cakes  of  the 
ordinary  size.  It  is  twenty  cents'  worth  of  soap  for  ten  cents.  Then 
it  is  very  economical  in  use,  for  although  it  lathers  quickly,  it  is 
always  firm  and  hard,  even  in  hot  water.  As  it  floats,  you  can  not 
lose  it  or  leave  it  to  waste  in  the  bowl.  We  sell  it  to  all  of  our  best 
trade  for  general  use." 

Copyright  1891,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


My  Dear  Kate  :— We've  been  so  busy  since  Mr. 
McRae  came  tbat  there  hasn't  been  a  moment  to 
write  letters.  It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to  suggest 
his  stopping  off  to  see  us.  He  talks  to  father  by  the 
hour  about  the  country,  and  to  mother  about  you.  He 
doesn't  talk  to  me  much,  but  watches  me  as  if  I  were 
something  unusual. 

Father  and  mother  seem  to  like  him,  but  I  don't 
much.  I'll  write  more  next  time.  He's  going  to- 
morrow. Love  to  Tom.  Nell. 

P.  S.— He's  the  strangest  man  I  ever  saw.  Yester- 
day I  left  him  discoursing  to  father  on  "red  rice," 
"high-lift  pumps"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  hammock  under  the  old  apple-tree. 
Presently  he  followed  me  with  a  plan  of  your  house 
he'd  drawn  for  mother.  There  wasn't  any  place  to  sit 
except  in  the  hammock  or  on  the  grass,  and  you  know 
how  I  loathe  bugs  and  worms  ;  so  I  made  room  for 
him  in  the  hammock.  But  before  he  sat  down  he 
leaned  against  the  apple-tree  and  laughed  and 
laughed  till  I  felt  like  a  fool.  He  tried  to  make  it  up 
with  me  afterward  by  saying  he  remembered  some- 
thing you  said  to  him  once  about  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock. It  must  have  been  very  funny.  I  don't  think 
I  like  him  at  all.  N. 

P.  S.  S. — Mr.  M.  couldn't  seem  to  remember  any 
closets  in  your  house.  I  asked  him  where  you  hid 
things.  He  said  it  must  be  on  top  of  the  armoir. 
What's  an  armoir  ?  N. 

Kate  had  barely  time  to  catch  her  breath 
before  Nell's  promised  letter  came.  It  was  as 
follows : 

My  Dear  Kate:— Mr.  McKae  didn't  go  to-day, 
after  all,  but  he  is  really  going  to-morrow.  And  is 
coming  back  in  November.  And  we',  e  to  be  married 
then.  Tom,  don't  you  let  Kate  write  to  know  how 
it  all  happened,  for  I  don't  know  myself  yet ;  only, 
mother  has  always  said  some  of  ub  ought  to  go  down 
there  to  keep  Kate  company,  and  you  know  how  self- 
sacrificing  I  have  always  been.  I  just  told  John  I 
waB  writing  to  you.  'I'd  give  half  my  rice  crop,'  he 
said,  'to  see  Mrs.  Kate's  face  when  she  reads  your 
letter.'  Good-by.  Nell. 

P.  S.— I  *hink  I  do  like  him,  after  all— a  little. 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


THE  FAMILY  COUNCIL. 

The  table  should  be  a  cabinet  council-board, 
as  well  as  a  place  to  eat.  Here  the  fathers  and 
mothers  meet  with  all  the  family,  as  they 
seldom  meet  at  any  other  time.  With  most,  it 
is  their  only  time  for  sitting  down  together. 
Why  6hould  not  the  head  of  the  family  at  this 
time  consider  family  matters  and  discuss 
affairs  of  common  interest?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  he  should  hold  to  himself  all  the 
business  affairs  that  all  are  equally  dependent 
upon  and  interested  in,  and  she,  the  mother, 
take  no  counsel,  or  get  none,  concerning  do- 
mestic affairs?  I  would  advocate  a  formal 
council  once  a  day,  when  each  one  shall  ask 
advice  of  the  other,  and  each  child,  in  an  or- 
derly way,  faSW  state  his  troubles  and  his  prob- 
lems. In  such  a  way  our  families  may 
cultivate  unity  of  feeling  and  co-operation.— 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Beautify  Your  Home  with 

New  Wall  Paper 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  samples  ever  is- 
sued sent  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  Sciwhich  covers  1 
postage  only.  Deduct  postage  when  ordering. 
-    -   GUARANTEED   -  - 
To  HANG  WELL  and  WEAR  EQUAL  TO  ANT. 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER 

Good  Papers,  3,4c.  per  Roll;  Gilt  Papers, 
5,  6c.  per  Boll;  Embossed  Gilts, 8, 10c. and 
up.  9-inch  BORDERS  to  match,  lc  Yard. 
18-inch  BORDERS  to  match,  3c.  Yard. 
F.  H.  CADY,  305  High  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MAKING  FRIENDS 

AS   WELL    AS  MONEY 

Jffer.nsMore  Money— Business  Capital 
Showing  this  Ironing  Board  Sells 
it. Making  quick  profit. Every 
sale  makes  a  friend.  Every 
friend  will  buy  some  other 
good  thing.  Write  Quick  for 
terms  to  agents  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  "Ladies  De- 
light Ibonixg  Boabd." 

WALTER  HILL, 
218  Wabash  Avenue, Chicago. 


WORLD'S 
FAIR  VISITORS 


Ensaeo  your  accommodations  at  82.50 
PER  EiT:  EVERYTHING  NEW.  TABLE 
El  It  '  '  CLASS.  Within  walking;  distance 
of  tho  Fair  Grounds.  Address  ALLIANCE 
HOTEL  CO.,  645  Rialto  Bide.,  Chicago,  111. 

Q_  The  Original  Turpin  Fire  Mat 

Will  positively  prevent  dis? 
coloring,  soiling  or  burning 
'  of  cooking  vessels  or  their 
contents.  Stirring  is  ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 
\Made  of  indestructible 
laterial.  Invaluable  in 
:/the  laundry,  indispens- 
able in  the  sick-room.  Can 
be  used  over  the  flame  of 
gas,  gasoline,  oil,  wood  or 
'coal  stoves.  AGENTS  Wanted 
unoccupied  territory. 
Competent  canvassers  are  sel- 
ling 100  dozen  per  month,  at  a  profit  of  $250.  Don't 
wait  until  your  neighborhood  is  supplied.  Write 
for  circular  or  send  20  cents  for  sample,  prepaid. 
i.  T.  MATHEWS  &  CO.,  456  to  460  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Learn  how  farming  is  done  by  irrigation  in 
Colorado  where  there  is  no  crop  failure;  great- 
est yield,  highest  prices,  home  market.  See 
add.  of  Toltec  Canal  Co.  in  this  issue. 


The  biggest  cash  commissions  ever  given  by 
any  paper  are  now  given  to  club  raisers  for 
this  paper.  Write  at  once  for  "Spfccial  Cash, 
Terras  to  Club  Eaiscrs." 


To  Every  Header  of  This  Paper 

No  Money  Required. 

Cut  this  outflnd  send  It  tons 
with  your  full  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  ele- 
gant watch  by  express  for  ex* 
amioatlon,andif  you  think 
"    ft  equal  to  any  $10.00 
watch,  pay  our  sam- 
ple price,  $1.98,  and 
L  express  charges, 
'and  It  Is  yours; 
We  send  with  the 
watch,  our  guar-  . 
antee  that  you 
tcan  return  It  at 
iany  time  with- 
in one  year  if 
not    sat  is  fa  c- 
i  ■  r j ,  z '.  J  if  yon 
[sell  sir  we  will 
'give  you  one 
free.  Wrltu 
lat  once  as  wo 
'shall  send  out 
'samples  for  6& 
days  only. 
Address 

—THE — 
NATIONAL  MFC. 

AND 

IMPORTING  CO. 

334  DearbornSt. 

Chicago,  lii« 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


June  15,  1893. 


A  HOT  DAY. 

At  dawn  the  air  is  soft  and  still, 

Without  a  cooling  breath; 
The  foliage,  even  on  the  hill, 

Is  motionless  as  death. 
The  sun  comes  up,  a  glowing  ball, 

Through  a  thick  screen  of  mist; 
Already  its  fierce  rays  apal, 

Red  as  an  amethist. 
A  dull  white  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 

And  dims  the  faded  blue ; 
A  single  wavering  cloud  on  high 

Reflects  the  i^n's  fierce  hue. 
The  day  wears  on,  still  more  intense 

The  heat  gro  /s  with  the  hours;  j 
The  mist  bun.  up,  till  every  sense  J 

Betrays  its  flagging  powers. 
At  noon  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down ; 

The  pavements,  white  with  heat, 
Have  made  a  furnace  of  the  town, 

And  burn  the  passer's  feet. 
So  through  the  afternoon  the  sun 

Its  fateful  power  displays, 
Till  piled-up  clouds  mount  one  by  one 

And  jagged  lightning  plays 
Along  their  crests  and  thunders  roll 

Before  the  tempest  breaks ; 
The  rain  beats  down  and  woman's  soul 

In  mortal  terror  quakes. 
But  soon  the  freshing  rain  is  done, 

The  clouds  are  swept  away, 
And  twinkling  stars  start  one  by  one 

To  deck  the  dying  day. 
Then  each  man  sits  before  his  door 

And  says  unto  his  wife : 
"I  never  felt  the  heat  before 

So  much  in  all  my  life." 

SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

IT  is  possible  in  these  days  to  get 
strawberries  that  have  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  aroma  of  the  wild  berry, 
with  the  increased  size  "which  culti- 
vation gives.  Such  fruit  is  not 
vended  commonly  in  market,  but  it 
can  even  be  f  o  und  in  the  large  city  markets, 
and  one  possessed  of  a  little  skill  in  garden- 
ing can  raise  such  berries  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. The  majority  of  the  strawberries 
brought  to  market  are  raised  by  gardeners 
who  care  more  for  quantity  and  carrying 
power  than  for  quality,  and  they  are  often 
a  disappointment  in  flavor,  being  acid  and 
lacking  the  aroma  of  the  wild  berry,  which 
has  earned  for  it  the  botauical  name  of 
"fragaria,"  the  fragrant.  Strawberries 
are  just  now  coming  from  the  feouth,  and 
are  sold  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  a  basket,  but 
they  are  hopelessly  acid.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  southern  berry  attains  the  perfection 
of  flavor  and  fragrance,  says  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Prof.  Orton  found  straw- 
berries growing  under  the  equator  in  the 
Andes,  huge  in  size,  but  almost  without 
flavor  or  odor. 

The  aroma  of  the  strawberry  is  largely 
lost  in  cooking,  and  it  should  be  used  fresh 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  pre- 
serving, it  is  essential  to  success  to  can  the 
fruit  when  luscious  and  fresh  from  the 
bed,  and  to  use  a  variety  of  berry  that  is  of 
rich  flavor.  The  "Wiesbaden  preservers, 
who  are  more  successful  with  strawberries 
than  any  one  else,  do  not  allow  their  ber- 
ries more  than  a  moment.  They  fill  the 
cans  with  the  fresh  fruit,  and  set  them  in  a 


of  strawberries  may  be  used  for  dessert. 
There  are  the  daintiest  of  strawberry  tarts 
made  of  fresh  strawberries.  These  are 
simply  shells  of  pastry  filled  with  perfectly 
fresh,  ripe  berries  well  sweetened.  After 
filling  the  "shells"  with  the  sweetened 
berries,  set  them  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
moments  to  let  the  sugar  melt;  then  let 
the  tarts  cool  and  serve  them  heaped  with 
whipped  cream.  Shells  of  puff  paste  can 
easily  be  procured  from  any  French  baker. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  ice-cream 
than  one  made  of  the  juice  of  rich,  ripe 
strawberries  and  fresh  cream.  Stir  a  heap- 
ing cupful  of  granulated  sugar  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Mix  well  and  add  to 
a  cupful  of  boiling  milk.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  in  a  double  boiler,  or  a  sauce- 
pan set  in  another  holding  boiling  water, 
for  about  four  or  five  minutes.  Then  add 
to  the  hot  mixture  a  pint  of  very  rich 
cream  and  the  juice  of  a  quart  of  thor- 
oughly ripe,  rich  strawberries.  Freeze  the 
cream  carefully  and  serve  it  with  cake 
daintily  iced  and  flavored  with  bitter 
almonds. 

A  summer  drink  of  strawberries  that 
can  be  pigeon-holed  for  a  brief  time  and 
then  tried  is  recommended  by  its  author 
as  "strong,  my  friends,  but  good,  very 
good."  Take  a  glass  beaker  or  pitcher 
holding  over  half  a  gallon.  Put  in  first  a 
layer  of  ice,  broken  very  small;  then  a 
thin  layer  of  powdered  sugar;  then  a  gill 
of  cream;  then  half  a  pint  of  crushed 
strawberries;  then  another  layer  of  ice, 
sugar,  gill  of  cream,  strawberries ;  then  a 
double  layer  of  ice ;  then  a  bottle  of  Madeira. 


TOILET  ADORNMENTS. 

With  many  young  ladies  of  to-day  it  is 
quite  a  fad  to  have  a  toilet-table,  with  all 
sorts  of  pretty,  luxurious  toilet  articles.  It 
is  to  be  commended,  in  a  way,  for  certainly 
nothing  shows  plainer  on  a  woman  than 
the  care  she  gives  her  person. 

Clean,  wrell-kept  skin,  shining  hair  and 
well-kept  finger-nails,  with  a  pleasant, 
delicate  odor,  make  a  woman  very  attrac- 
tive. While  unkempt  hair,  uncared-for, 
shiny  skin,  ill-looking  finger-nails  and  an 
unmistakable  odor  of  perspiration  from  the 
clothing  is  always  repulsive. 

Some  one  says,  "Three  things  should 
always  be  found  on  a  lady's  toilet-table; 
tincture  of  myrrh  for  the  teeth,  tincture  of 
benzoin  to  use  in  the  bath-water,  and  some 
delicate  odor  for  the  hair,"  which  should 
be  brushed  well  every  night,  and  washed 
every  few  weeks  to  keep  it  healthy  and 
sweet-smelling. 

The  toilet-bottles  and  powder-box  we 
show  are  in  filigree  white  metal,  resem- 
bling silver,  over  glass.  They  come  in 
clear  glass,  dark  red,  green  and  blue,  and 
cost  from  §1.25  to  §1.75  apiece.  The  powder- 
box  is  ninety-eight  cents.  They  are  very 
pretty,  and  as  they  do  not  tarnish,  look 
well  with  linen  accessories. 

The  rage  for  everything  in  linen  is  not 
one  to  subside  soon,  and  really  gives  one 
large  scope  for  needlework.  All  sorts  and 
widths  of  fine  braids  are  combined  with 
different  needlework  stitches  to  form  very 
attractive  articles  in  linen.   Filo  silk,  taken 


TOI  LET-  BOTTLES. 


large  kettle  containing  water  just  hot 
enough  to  bear  the  hand.  There  should  be 
a  wooden  rack  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  cloth  should  be  packed  around  the 
jars  to  prevent  their  touching  each  other. 
When  they  begin  to  boil,  the  German  pre- 
servers watch  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
berries  rise  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar  they 
take  them  out  and  cover  them  with  a  rich, 
cold  syrup.  By  this  means  the  plump  ap- 
pearance of  the  berry,  as  well  as  its  flavor, 
is  preserved. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  basket 


doubled,  is  used  for  the  embroidery,  and 
the  work  is  very  durable. 

The  braid  makes  very  pretty  handker- 
chief corners.  It  is  carefully  run  on  in 
small  stitches  first,  and  then  finished  with 
the  various  stitches.  A  very  sharp  pair  of 
scissors  must  be  had  to  do  the  cutwork. 
These  doilies  can  be  used  for  cushion-tops, 
if  preferred. 

A  novel  ornament  is  a  bunch  of  radishes, 
made  of  white  satin  and  painted  red  with 
oil  paints,  the  tops  formed  of  pale-green 
baby  ribbon,  and  the  roots  simulated  with 


coarse  white  thread  drawn  through  them. 
These  are  used  as  receptacles  for  fine  hair- 
pins and  stick-pins. 

The  fancy  braids  come  at  prices  ranging 
from  three  to  eighteen  cents  per  yard. 
Summer  is  a  good  time  to  do  all  these 
pleasant  bits  of  fancy  work,  as  one  can  sit 
out  on  the  porch  and  take  in  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings  and  reap  benefits  from 
the  fresh  air.  Christie  Irving. 


THE  CHURCH  LITERARY  CLUB. 

People  who  live  in  country  places  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  have  much  opportunity  or  many 
facilities  for  evening  entertainments  in 
the  winter.   For  such, 
what  can  be  better  or 
more  interesting  than 

the  church  literary  >453nS 
club?  These  clubs  are  r  -^fsNsss^ 
becoming    popular    in.  |  ?  j  fj 

the  towns,  and  why  not  •9%r?^>N 
in  the  country?  j>'d:'r'~v 
A  committee   is  ap-  f§lk  y\ 

pointed,  composed  of 
two  or  three  of  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  | 
congregation,  to  select  /  j 
subjects  for  the  year, 
one  subject  for  each 
month.   Then  different 
people  in  the  congre- 
gation or  community 
(it    does    not  matter 
whether  they  are  | 
church   members  or  | 
not)  are  invited  to  pre-  jjj 
pare  and  read   essays  I 
or  papers,   stories  or 
poems  on  different  | 
phases  of  these  subjects 
at  different  meetings, 
beingasked  a  month  in 
advance.   Others  who  can  play  or  sing  are 
invited  to  contribute  something  in  the  line 
of  music. 

I  attended  one  of  these  club  meetings  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  program.  The  subject  was,  "The 
Children  of  the  Forest."  There  were  two 
articles  read,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians, 
by  two  pioneer  men,  and  a  beautiful  selec- 
tion from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  that 
exquisite  Indian  legend,  wTas  finely  ren- 
dered by  a  lady  who  is  an  elocutionist. 
These  were  interspersed  with  musical 
selections  on  the  piano  and  violin,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  vocal  solos. 

These  literary  meetings  in  the  church 
have  several  advantages.  While  they  are 
pleasant  to  the  older  people,  they  are  of 
very  great  benefit  to  the  younger  ones  in 
the  congregation,  furnishing  them  with 
amusement  and  instruction  combined. 
Young  people  desire  and  need  some  kind 
of  amusement,  and  if  that  which  is  proper 
is  not  offered  them,  they  are  very  likely  to 
seek  what  is  questionable. 

The  meeting  I  attended  was  held  in  the 
lecture,  or  Sunday-school  room  of  the 
church,  which  was  handsomely  decorated 
for  the  purpose,  with  lace  curtains  at  the 
windows  and  portieres  at  the  double  doors. 
There  were  many  tiny  American  flags, 
which  are  always  beautiful,  disposed  about 
the  room,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
lights  there  was  a  lamp  with  a  handsome, 
home-made  shade,  and  an  old-fashioned 
candle-tree,  or  candelabra,  now  fashionable 
once  more,  filled  with  wax  candles,  which 
were  lighted. 

Outsiders,  who  do  not  attend  church, 
may  be  drawn  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
church  in  which  they  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  one  of  these,  literary  entertainments, 
and  so  become  regular  attendants. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  an  interesting 
variety  to  these  programs,  but  there  should 
alw  ays  be  an  effort  to  make  them  profit- 
al  >le  as  well  as  pleasing,  and  to  keep  them 
of  a  character  that  will  not  degrade  the 
place  in  which  they  are  held. 

Marion  Leroy. 


CHARITY. 

There  is  a  downright  pleasure  in  giving 
outright,  and  then  forgetting  all  about  it. 
It  is  a  pleasure  prompted  by  love,  which 
by  another  name  is  charity.,  the  outgrowth 
of  that  love  which  prompts  us  to  help  our 
feEow-men.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people 
to  whom  giving  outright  is  not  by  any 
means  helping;  but  on  the  contrary  is 
really  a  taking  away,  robbing  them  of  an 
independeut  spirit,  which,  if  not  manifest, 
may  need  only  a  little  help,  a  little  charity, 
to  make  it  apparent.  Let  the  following 
serve  as  an  illustration : 

She  lingered  a  moment  at  the  teacher's 
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FRIED  PIE. 

Fried  pie  is  a  dish  that  cannot  be  found 
here.  It  is  prepared  with  dried  peaches 
inserted  between  half-moons  of  pastry — 
turnovers,  they  are  called — with  a  partic- 
ular sort  of  crumple  at  the  edges,  seeming- 
ly identified  with  their  taste.  They  are 
fried  in  hot  lard  and  afterward  sprinkled 
over  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  or  nutmeg. 
They  are  served  hot,  and  to  make  them 
richer,  butter  is  inserted  between  the 
smoking  ends.  They  are  considered  very 
good. — New  York  Sun. 


I  Care  Dyspepsia,  Constipation 

and  Chronic  Nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Snoop's 
Restorative,  the  great  Nerve  Tonic,  by  a 
newly  discovered  principle,  also  cures  stom- 
ach, liver  and  kidney  diseases,  through  the 
nerves  that  govern  these  organs.  Book  and 
samples  free  for  'Z  ct.  stump. 

C-k.  Sboop,  Box  B,  Racine,  Wis. 


Bkaxd  for  Handkerchiefs,  Doilies,  Etc. 

desk,  and  then  said,  in  an  ask-and-ye-shall- 
reeeive  tone : 
"I  can't  buy  that  book  we  have  t»  get." 
A  month  before  a  like  complaint  had 
been  lodged  by  the  same  pupil,  and  the 
teacher,  through  a  feeling  of  pity,  had  said : 
"Never  mind;  I'll  get  yon  one." 
The  book  was  received  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  now  that  another  was  needed, 
the  way  seemed  easy  to  procure  it.  The 
teacher  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
kindly: 

"I  will  get  the  book,  and  you  may  pay 
me  for  it." 

The  mild  blue  eyes  opened  in  quiet 
astonishment,  with  just  a  faint  protest.  It 
wasn't  her  fault,  you  see,  for  because  they 
were  a  poor  family  among  so  many  thriv- 
ing ones,  they  had  been  given,  given,  given, 
until  all  inspiration  of  doing  anything  for 
themselves  was  checked. 

"Pay  you  for  it,"  she  auswered,  in  a  sur- 
prised tone,  that  conveyed  a  very  probable 
impossibility.   "What  can  I  do?" 

"Oh,  you  may — let  me  see — you  may  do 
my  darning." 
"I  don't  know  how  to  darn." 
"Well,  I'll  teach  you." 
So  that  very  night  a  lesson  was  given, 
not  only  in  darning,  but  in  self-reliance. 
The  girl  began  to  take  an  interest  from 
the  moment  she  began  to  help  herself. 
Thus  a  step  in  advance  was  taken  and  she 
was  that  much  nearer  a  useful  life. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  many  like 
ones,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the  true  way 
to  help  such  people  is  to  put  them  in  a  way 
to  help  themselves.  M.  D.  S. 

THE  HOT-WATER  REMEDY. 

Are  you  a  busy,  worried  woman,  who 
comes  home  late  at  night  with  temples 
throbbing  and  every  muscle  aching  from 
fatigue?  If  so,  you  often  say  to  yourself: 
"I  am  dead  tired,  and  haven't  the  ambition 
to  dress  or  even  comb  my  hair  for  the 
evening."  Then  you  lounge  about  and  go 
to  bed  about  nine  o'clock,  with  your  head 
still  aching  and  your  limbs  just  as  tired  as 
when  you  came  in. 

The  next  time  you  feel  that  way  just  slip 
off  the  waist  of  your  gown,  brush  your  hair 
up  on  the  top  of  your  head,  and  bathe  the 
back  of  your  neck  with  hot  water.  When 
the'pain  is  a  little  relieved,  wash  your  face 
with  the  same  reviver,  and  by  the  time 
that  is  done,  you  will  feel  like  brushing 
your  hair  and  fixing  up  a  bit,  or  we  are 
very  much  mistaken.  The  hot-water  cure 
is  quite  as  efficacious  taken  externally  as 
internally. — PhUadelph  ia  Times. 

TO  WHITEN  THE  HANDS  AND  ARMS. 

Make  a  paste  with  the  following  in- 
gredients: .  Four  ounces  strained  honey, 
two  ounces  yellow  wax,  six  ounces  of  rose- 
water  aud  one  ouuee  of  myrrh.  Melt  the 
wax,  honey  and  rose-water  together  in  a 
dish  over  boiling  water.  When  melted  and 
hot,  add  the  myrrh;  stir  until  smooth 
Apply  to  the  skin  before  retiring. 
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LITTE  BROWN  FRIENDS. 

A  little  brown  toad  sits  in  the  grass, 
Catching  the  little  brown  flies; 

I  wonder  what  he  is  thinking  about, 
Behind  his  big  brown  eyes? 

It's  not  about  candy  or  books  or  ball, 

For  toads  do  not  have  such  things  at  all. 

A  little  brown  moth  creeps  under  a  leaf, 

He  has  been  asleep  all  day; 
He  wishes  the  great,  round,  shining  sun 

Would  hurry  itself  away; 
i  When  evening  comes  he's  thinking,  mayhap, 

There'll  be  an  end  to  this  summer  nap ! 

A  little  brown  sparrow  swings  in  the  tree, 

Chattering  every  minute; 
I  wonder  what  he  is  talking  about, 

And  how  much  sense  there  is  in  it. 
Do  you  fancy  he's  saying  a  grammar  rule, 
Or  something  else  he  has  learned  at  school? 

And  our  little  Bennie  is  chattering,  too; 

And  he's  almost  as  brown 
As  the  swinging  bird,  the  toad  in  the  grass, 

Or  the  moth  in  its  fluffy  gown. 
}     The  whole  day  long  he  whistles  and  sings,  < 
And  talks— sometimes  very  sensible  things. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Lamb  and  Mutton. — Isn't  it  strange  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  lamb  or  mutton  in 
many  places  in  the  country?  The  farmers 
who  keep  sheep  very  seldom  kill  one,  but 
sell  their  surplus  to  the  city  butcher,  and 
the  butcher  who  sends  his  wagon  on  its 
semi  or  tri  weekly  trips  through  the  coun- 
try, stocks  it  with  beef,  occasionally  a  little 
veal,  but  mutton  or  lamb  almost  never. 
When  I  asked  our  butcher  why  he  did  this, 
he  said,  "No  one  asks  for  mutton  but  you;  if 
I  brought  it  no  one  would  buy  it."  As  he 
butchers  for  country  customers  only,  he 
never  kills  sheep  and  must  buy  for  me 
when  he.brings  it.  In  talking  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  very  much  interested  in 
:  sheep  raising,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you 
give  some  recipes  for  cooking  mutton  and 
lamb?  It  is  the  sweetest,  most  healthful 
!  meat  in  the  world,  and  farmers  ought  to  use 
it  more  and  pork  less.''  Acting  on  his  sug- 
$  gestion  I  have  selected  some  recipes  which 
lovers  of  good  living  have  pronounced 
"excellent,"  and  hope  they  may  do  some- 
thing toward  creating  a  demand  for  more 
mutton  and  lamb  oh  the  farmer's  table. 

Chops. — There  is  no  more  delicate  dish 
than  one  of  lamb-rib  chops,  nicely  broiled, 
and  served  hot  for  breakfast.  Loin  chops 
are  liked  as  well  by  some.  Mutton  chops 
are  best  cooked  as  follows :  Trim  off  most 
of  the  fat,  put  some  drippings  and  butter  in 
a  frying-pan,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
hot,  lay  in  the  chops,  which  have  been 
i  rubbed  with  salt  and  pepper.  Watch  them 
.  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  brown  on  one  side, 
turn  them.  When  nicely  browned  on  both 
sides,  pour  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  boiling  water 
into  the  pan,  cover  it  closely,  set  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  and  let  it  simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  In  this  way  the  chops  are  tender, 
brown  and  juicy.  These  are  nice  served 
1  with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Strain  a  cupful  of  stewed 
I  tomatoes,  put  it  back  over  the  fire,  season 
r  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter  and  thicken 
I  with  a  teaspoonful  of  floor.  Pour  this  sauce 
'.  over  the  chops  just  before  placing  them  on 
the  table. 

Roast  Lamb  with  Mint  Sauce. — Pour  a 
teacupf  ul  of  boiling  water  over  the  piece  of 
lamb  as  it  lies  in  the  dripping-pan.  Cook 
in  a  steady  oven,  allowing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound ;  if  the  roast 
is  stuffed,  fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound  is 
not  too  long.  Baste  frequently  and  plenti- 
fully, and  turn  another  pan  over  it  if  it 
threatens  to  brown  too  quickly  or  too  much. 

*  A  shoulder  of  lamb  is  quite  as  nice  as  the 
leg,  although  it  is  less  expensive.   Have  the 

{  bone  removed  and  fill  the  place  with  a 
dressing  made  of  bread  crumbs. 

Must  Sauce.— Chop  some  fresh  spearmint 
very  fine,  put  it  into  a  bowl  and  add  to  it  a 

v  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar.  Rub 

.  these  well  together  with  a  spoon  until  the 
mint  is  well  bruised  and  all  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  add  a  teacupful  of  vinegar  to 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mint.  Send  to 
the  table  in  a  sauce-tureen  and  serve  with 
the  lamb. 

t  Lamb  Cutlets. — Trim  them  nicely,  sprin- 
kle them  with  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them 
in  beaten  egg  and  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs. 
Put  some  drippings  with  a  little  butter  in 

'the  frying-pan,  and  when  it  is  hot,  put  in 
the  cutlets.  Watch  carefully  and  turn 
them  as  they  brown,  and  when  they  are 

■  nicely  browned  on  both  sides,  cover  closely, 
and  let  the  pan  stand  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  five  or  ten  minutes,  turning  the  cut- 
lets once. 

Boiled  Mutton. — Put  a  leg  of  mutton 
over  the  fire  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
salted.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  and  set 
it  where  it  will  boll  slowly,  and  let  it  cook 


two  hours,  or  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Take  out  the  m  utton,  wipe  it  carefully  with 
a  hot,  wet  cloth,  butter  it  all  over  and  gar- 
nish with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
sprigs  of  parsley.  If  the  mutton  is  to  be 
served  cold,  while  it  is  boiling  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  whole  cloves  and  five  or  six 
inch-long  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon.  Slice 
quite  thin  and  garnish  the  platter  with 
leaves  and  flowers  of  nasturtium,  ^jrve 
pickled  nasturtium  pods  with  it. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton.— Put  the  leg  of 
mutton  in  a  pot  with  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  boil  slowly  an  hour  and  a 
half,  adding  a  little  water  from  the  tea-ket- 
tle from  time  to  time,  if  it  is  in  danger  of 
boiling  dry.  When  it  has  cooked  an  hour, 
sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
let  it  cook  half  an  hour  longer,  then  lift  it 
from  the  pot  and  lay  it  in  a  dripping-pan ; 
rub  it  over  with  a  little  butter,  dust  a  little 
flour  over  it  and  set  it  in  the  oven  until  it 
is  nicely  browned,  basting  it  two  or  three 
times  with  the  water  from  the  pot. 

Broiled  Shoulder  of  Lamb. — Have 
your  butcher  bone  a  shoulder  of  lamb 
weighing  two  or  three  pounds.  Boil  it 
until  tender  and  then  press  it  between  two 
plates  until  cold.  When  ready  to  use, 
score  it  with  a  knife  in  inch  squares  and 
rub  well  with  a  powder  made  by  mixing  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard.  Lay  it  on 
the  broiler  and  broil  it  until  it  is  hot 
through,  take  it  up  on  a  hot  platter,  put  a 
little  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  over  it  and  serve  at  once.   This  is 


A  Novel  Ornament. 
nice  for  Sunday  dinner,  as  it  can  be  boiled 
Saturday,  and  then  it  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare  it  for  the  table. 

Maida  McL. 


THE  FLOWERS. 

Do  not  neglect  the  flower-beds  at  this 
important  stage  of  the  plant  growth.  With 
the  appearance  of  spring  there  was  a  rush 
for  the  front  yard  and  garden,  with  all  the 
rakes  and  spades  and  trowels  and  seed- 
boxes  that  the  premises  could  afford.  How 
eagerly  and  zealously  the  yard  was  cleaned, 
the  flower-beds  laid  out,  and  the  tiny  seeds 
planted.  How  anxiously  the  firr L,  tiny 
sprouts  were  watched  for.  How  carefully 
the  little  plants  were  guarded  from  weeds 
and  the  depredations  of  any  stray  chicken. 
And  by  the  way,  what  is  the  use  of  trying 
to  do  anything  with  the  flow;ers  if  your 
yard  is  not  chicken -proof,  or  the  beds  in- 
closed with  wire  netting?  One  old  hen 
will  destroy  more  cash  in  five  minutes 
amidst  choice  plants  than  her  eggs  would 
buy  in  a  year.  So  to  save  vexation  and 
capital,  keep  the  two  elements  distinctly 
and  decidedly  separate. 

But  the  days  have  grown  wartner,  spring 
cleaning  has  left  us  tired,  and  what  little 
energy  was  left  is  about  absorbed  in  that 
perplexing  question  of  summer  suits  and  a 
wonderful  hat  to  match.  The  flower-beds 
have  begun  to  be  an  old  story ;  the  plants 
have  got  started;  "guess  they'll  grow." 
Never  a  thought  for  the  thirsty  little 
throats  that  the  bright  June  sun  will  soon 
choke  if  they  are  not  moistened.  Do  the 
watering  at  night,  after  the  sun  will  not 
strike  the  foliage  when  sprinkled.  If  the  sun 
shines  on  some  tender  plant  leaves  when 
they  are  wet,  it  will  cause  them  to  turn 
black,  or  blister,  as  the  florists  term  it. 


Especially  is  this  true  of  begonias.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  beautiful  begonias, 
always  takes  a  soft  cloth,  and  carefully 
wipes  the  leaves  dry  after  a  rain,  if  the  sun 
is  likely  to  come  out  bright  before  the 
leaves  can  dry  off. 

An  extremely  wet  season  will  produce 
another  result ;  a  neglected  growth  of  weeds 
(that  always  grow  faster  than  flowers)  will 
keep  the  young  plants  so  covered  and 
damp  that  they  will  mildew  or  rot. 

Some  day  you  visit  a  friend,  and  of  course 
survey  her  flower  garden  before  leaving. 
Her  summer  suit  is  not  yet  quite  finished ; 
she  still  wears  the  spring  hat;  but  the 
cleauly-kept  beds,  sturdy  little  plants  with 
numberless  little  buds  beginning  to  unfold, 
all  testify  to  her  loving  care  and  thought- 
fulness  ;  while  her  rosy  cheeks  and  rounded 
form  prove  that  the  care  did  not  injure  her 
health.  The  sparkling  eyes  and  springing 
steps  give  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
outdoor  exercise.  Her  perfect  health  will 
enable  her  to  enjoy  the  summer  clothes 
just  as  heartily  if  they  are  a  few  days  or  a 
week  later  than  a  neighbor's. 

When  the  visit  is 'ended  and  you  return 
home,  you  wonder  how  your  plants  are 
progressing;  they  were  started  as  soon  as 
your  neighbor's.  Did  they  have  the  same 
care?  Were  the  weeds  kept  out  as  well? 
Were  the  edges  of  the  beds  kept  cut,  to 
prevent  the  grass  from  creeping  in  and 
spoiling  the  outline  and  shape? 

Were  young  plants  pruned  and  trained 
to  grow  in  the  right  direction  ?  Some  need 
support,  or  they  will  grow  crooked ;  some 
need  cutting  back,  to  induce  a  bushy 
growth ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  coleus 
used  as  borders.  Keep  them  well  trimmed 
back  and  they  are  beauties ;  let  them  have 
their  own  way,  and  they  grow  tall  and 
scraggly,  hiding  the  plants  they  were  in- 
tended to  beautify  by  their  bright  and 
varied  colors. 

Where  the  seeds  came  up  too  thickly, 
were  the  young  plants  thinned  properly? 
If  not,  there  will  be  a  spindling  growth  of 
plants  that  will  give  no  satisfactory  results 
in  any  way  whatever. 

In  thinning  out  plants,  many  can  be 
saved  if  care  is  used.   Take  an  old  table- 
fork,  and  lift  the  plant  you  wish  removed 
as  carefully  and  with  as  much  dirt  as  pos- 
sible, and  set  it  down  where  you  wish  it  to 
grow,  in  a  hole  previously  dug.   In  this 
way  the    roots  are 
handled  as  little  as 
possible  and  the  plant 
more  likely  to  grow. 
Balsams    and  asters 
transplant  very  easily, 
and  I  would  put  extra 
plants  in  the  corner  of 
the  vegetable  garden 
before  I  would  throw 
them    away,  unless 
they  could  be  given  to 
some  friend  who  was 
not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  plants  started. 
Was  the  dirt  kept  stirred  about  the  plants 
enough  to  insure  plenty  of  freedom  for 
root  growth? 

If  dry  and  hot,  was  there  water  enough 
given  to  keep  the  plants  growing?  A  good 
shower  bath  every  other  night,  or  even 
twice  a  week,  will  do  more  good  than  a 
little  sprinkle  every  night.  The  old  motto, 
"Whate'er  you  do,  do  well  and  thoroughly," 
is  just  as  applicable  here  as  anywhere,  and 
the  increased  and  rapid  growth  of  plants 
will  prove  that  they  appreciate  a  good  big 
drink  just  as  thoroughly  as  the  dusty  man 
in  the  hot  hay-field.  A  little  water  on  the 
surface  merely  hardens  it,  and  the  tiny 
rootlets  deep  down  in  mother  earth  do  not 
get  moistened  at  all. 

If  the  above  conditions  have  been  adhered 
to,  you  may  expect  to  find  your  plants 
prospering  in  fine  shape,  and  a  profusion 
of  blossoms  amply  reward  you  for  the  care. 
So  do  not  neglect  the  flower  garden  at  this 
time  of  all  others,  if  you  wish  a  satisfactory 
result  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

One  day's  work  now  will  equal  two  or 
three  in  value  when  the  weeds  have  had  a 
chance  for  an  extra  start,  and  the  plants 
become  stunted  from  neglect.  Drop  the 
mop,  duster  or  sewing  for  just  one  day's 
work  in  the  bright  June  sunshine,  and 
you  will  be  so  refreshed  that  you  can  re- 
turn to  other  work  with  added  zeal,  and 
eagerly  watch  for  a  repetition  of  the  day  to 
be  spent  among  the  flowers.  Gypsy. 

An  Ugly  Cough,  even  when  it  appears  deep- 
seated,  can  be  alleviated,  if  not  immediately 
removed  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  a  popu- 
lar and  long  established  remedy  for  Bronchial 
and  Asthmatic  Affections,  and  for  fifty  years 
an  approved  helper  for  all  Lung  Complaints. 


A  good  round  sum  of  money  can  easily  be 
made  under  our  new  terms  to  club  raisers. 
They  are  the  most  liberal  ever  offered  by  any 
publication.  Send  at  once  for  our  "Special 
Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers," 


GIFTED  CHILDREN. 

While  I  protest  against  pushing  children 
beyond  their  strength,  or  making  too  great 
an  effort  to  cultivate  any  real  or  imaginary 
talents  in  very  young  minds,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  mothers  to  the  proper 
training  of  very  exceptionally  gifted  chil- 
dren. 

That  such  are  rare  we  all  know,  yet  that 
they  do  exist  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  just 
how  best  to  deal  with  such  is  equally  true, 
for  if  our  efforts  are  made  in  the  wrong 
direction,  we  perhaps  prevent  the  attain- 
ment, in  a  great  measure,  of  the  happiness 
and  success  in  life  of  the  child  we  are 
honestly  striving  to  benefit.  Children  of 
unusual  ability,  to  say  nothing  of  genius, 
require  not  only  a  relaxation  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  nursery,  and  later  those 
of  the  school-room,  but  a  change  in  the 
routine  of  training  and  teaching.  Any 
regular  system  seems  to  be  unsuited  to 
them,  and  the  mother  who  can  adopt  a 
special  code  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
her  child's  exceptional  wants,  has  great 
cause  for  self-congratulation. 

Unfortunately,  inattention  and  careless- 
ness are  very  common  faults  with  children 
of  good  ability.  They  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing all  ordinary  lessons  well  in  a  short 
space  of  time;  but  oftentimes  the  effort  is 
beyond  them,  when  parents  and  teachers 
combine  in  blaming  and  freely  censuring 
the  young  culprit,  who  could  do  anything 
if  he  or  she  only  tried. 

And  here  is  where  a  serious  mistake  is 
often  made.  The  child,  while  very  bright, 
may  have  an  abnormal  temperament,  with 
•a  vivid  imagination  and  a  lively  fancy, 
that  render  regular  study  out  of  text- 
books impossible.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  by 
brute  force  to  compel  such  a  child  to  follow 
the  routine  of  the  school-room ;  but  in  do- 
ing so,  we  are  very  likely  to  fail  in  the  very 
effort  we  are  making  to  educate  the  young 
mind. 

Gifted  children  are  usually  original,  and 
parents  and  teachers  should  understand 
such,  if  they  would  guide  them  aright  in 
the  paths  of  learning.  The  question  will 
at  once  arise,  what  is  to  be  done  with  such 
children?  Are  fhey  to  be  singled  out  from 
their  companions,  separated  from  them  at 
school,  and  trained  or  left  untrained  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wilful  fancy?  By 
ho  means.  But  they  are  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  routine  of  classes  where  dull 
children  are  the  pupils,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  gifts  they 
possess,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  deepest 
and  sweetest  music  that  is  within  them. 

Childrens'  tastes  must  be  consulted,  if 
they  show  any  marked  ones,  in  their  men- 
tal training,  and  when  once  discovered, 
must  be  indulged  and  encouraged. 

I  know  a  lovely  girl,  whose  parents  were 
determined  she  should  be  a  musician,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  her  such,  kept  her, 
against  her  will,  at  the  study  of  music.  At 
last,  in  the  depth  of  their  mortification  at 
what  they  deemed  her  stupidity,  they  gave 
up  the  effort,  and  allowed  drawing  lessons 
to  be  substituted  for  the  music  lessons.  In 
a  short  time  a  genius  of  a  rare  order 
asserted  itself,  and  the  brush  and  pencil, 
in  the  fingers  that  failed  to  bring  melody 
from  the  piano,  wrought  lovely  pictures, 
and  the  happy  parents  lamented  their 
mistake  in  not  sooner  discovering  the  gift 
possessed  by  the  child. 

Genius,  talent,  originality  are  all  rare; 
when  they  do  exist,  it  is  not  only  wrong  to 
crush  them  entirely  out  of  life,  but  to  en- 
courage and  foster  them  from  the  begin- 
ning is  to  make  them  of  far  greater  value 
to  the  world  and  their  possessor.  There- 
fore, every  mother  should  strive  for  light 
on  the  important  subject  of  guiding  aright 
the  talents  of  her  children. 

Eliza  R.  Parker. 


WHY  A  CEMETERY  IS  SO  CALLED. 

Webster  says  a  cemetery  is  "a  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings 
are  buried."  But  that  is  all  he  says,  and 
there  is  not  a  five-year-old  child  in  the  land 
that  could  not  tell  as  much  without  refer- 
ring to  his  "unabridged." 

In  tracing  the  derivation  of  the  word,  I 
find  that  the  root  is  an  old  Jewish  word, 
"caemeteria,"  meaning  dormitories,  or 
sleeping-places.  Later  on,  the  form  of 
expression  was  changed  to  "requietorium." 
In  that  section  of  "Camden's  Remains" 
which  has  the  heading  of  "Concerning 
British  Epitaphs,"  I  find  the  following 
(page3a5,  edition  of  1650):  "The  place  of 
burial  was  called  by  St.  Paul  'semenatoria,' 
in  the  respect  of  a  sure  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion." The  Greeks  call  it  "caemeterion," 
which  means  "a  sleeping-place  until  the 
resurrection."  The  old  Hebrew  word  for 
cemetery  means  "the  house  of  the  living," 
the  idea  being  that  death  is  only  a  pro- 
tracted sleep  that  will  terminate  on  the 
day  when  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet.— SL 
Louis  Hepublic. 
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LIFE. 

Two  things  there  are  we  have  no  voice  in 
choosing — 

Our  ancestors  nor  our  existence  here, 
Fate's  mandates  here  admit  of  no  refusing 

From  prince  or  beggar,  sinner,  saint  or  seer! 

Time  leads  us  onward  through  the  world's 
deep  mazes; 
No  horoscope  forecasts  our  end  or  way; 
The  keenest  thought  within  the  world  that 

blazes 

Cannot  elucidate  beyond  to-day! 

We  see  the  footprints  of  those  gone  before  us ; 
The  heights  attained;  the  ledge  where  some 
fell; 

Anon  we  catch  heaven's  chimes,  sweetly  so- 
norous, 

Or  hear  a  plaint  from  sin's  own  citadel. 

Our  work  goes  on.  We  fancy  we  can  fashion 
A  structure  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  grand. 

We  often  fail.  God  can  but  have  compassion 
Upon  the  heart  that  owns  a  feeble  hand. 

I  can  but  think  the  rudest  life-work  given 
Has  hidden  in  it  one  fair,  polished  stone; 
Smooth,    perfect,    beautiful— as    seen  from 
heaven— 

Though  sunk  in  chaos,  with  rank  weeds 
o'ergrown. 

Enough  'twould  seem  if,  with  each  gift  ex- 
tended, 

We  add  our  fraction  to  earth's  highest  good, 
That  we  may  whisper,  when  our  life's  ex- 
pended, 

"Though  poor  my  work,  I  did  the  best  I 
could." 

— Housekeeper. 


AUNT    CLOVELLY'S    RECIPE    FOR  MAKING 
BUTTER. 

Do  tell  ine,  Aunt  Clovelly,  how 
you  make  such  delicious  but- 
ter," exclaimed  Patty.   "It  has 
the  taste  of  roses." 
"Well,"  said  Aunt  Clovelly, 
in  her  honey-bee  voice  that 
Patty  loved,  "to  begin  with,  you  need  four 
cows." 

"Mercy  me!"  gasped  Patty.  "It  doesn't 
take  four  cows  to  make  a  pat  of  butter, 
does  it?" 

"Yes,  four  cows  are  very  commendable. 
Auy  one  can  make  splendid  butter  from 
four  cows,  and  it's  so  nice  for  every  family 
to  have  their  own  milk  and  do  their  own 
churning.  Then  you  can  have  plenty  of 
butter  and  cream  and  curd-cheese  and  all 
those  little  preliminaries  that  are  so  con- 
venient in  setting  the  table.  You  not  only 
make  your  own  butter,  but  you  can  sell 
enough  to  buy  your  groceries.  Besides, 
you  can  have  milk  to  feed  to  the  hens ;  it's 
very  good  to  make  them  lay." 

"And  what  else,  Aunt  Clovelly?"  asked 
Patty,  taking  out  note-book  and  pencil. 

"In  the  next  place,"  continued  Aunt 
Clovelly,  meditatively,  "you  must  have  a 
boy  to  milk." 

"What  an  expensive  recipe !"  remarked 
Patty,  noting  down,  "Four  cows,  one  boy." 

"The  boy  milks,"  continued  Aunt 
Clovelly,  "and  you  take  care  of  it 
until  it  goes  into  the  churn.  And  one 
essential,  Patty,  is  to  keep  all  of  your 
crocks  and  pans  and  churns  scalded  sweet 
and  clean;  this  will  make  your  butter 
sweet.  Never  let  the  milk  taste  of  the  tins ; 
never  let  it  stand  until  it  is  old  and  sour." 

"And  what  do  you  do  after  the  butter 
comes  out  of  the  churn,  Aunt  Clovelly?" 

"Why,  you  wash  it  and  salt  it,  of  course." 

"But  how  much  salt  do  you  put  iri?" 

"Why,  Patty,"  said  Aunt  Clovelly,  re- 
provingly, "any  housekeeper  knows  just 
how  much  salt  to  put  in  without  weighing 
it,  and  that  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
And  then  you  put  it  away  until  it  is  salted ; 
but  not  too  long,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  or  it  will  get  too  hard.  Then  you 
must  be  careful  to  work  the  brine  all  out. 
A  housekeeper,  Patty,  takes  great  pleasure 
in  working  over  her  butter  and  in  shaping 
the  waxy,  golden  lumps  into  nice  little  pats 
and  rolls.  And  when  you  have  company, 
there's  nothing  sets  off  the  table  any  better 
than  a  nice  print  of  fragrant,  yellow 
butter." 

"This  is  a  funny  recipe,"  said  Patty, 
puckering  her  pretty  red  mouth  into  proper 
gravity.  "Four  cows,  one  boy,  as  much 
salt  as  a  housekeeper  likes;  put  together 
with  quantities  of  neatness.  And,  Aunt 
Clovelly,  shall  I  add  lots  of  hard  work  and 
patience?" 

"Yes,  child,"  mused  Aunt  Clovelly.  "It's 
a  sight  of  work,  especially  when  you  have 
the  churning  to  do  yourself,  as  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sometimes ;  but  it  pays.  And 
furthermore,  Patty,  one  of  the  best  things 
to  feed  the  cows  in  winter-time  is  bean- 
stalks. It  makes  the  milk  rich.  And  give 


them  all  the  tepid  water  they  can  drink. 
It  is  much  better  for  them  than  ice-cold 
water — but  this  June  weather  the  water  is 
tepid  enough,  dear  knows."        F.  C.  B. 


THE  READING  HABIT. 

Of  all  the  habits  that  can  be  cultivated, 
none  is  more  productive  of  pleasure  and 
improvement  than  that  of  reading,  pro- 
vided the  books  be  well  chosen. 

Reading  is  a  recreation — the  rest  and  re- 
freshment that  make  one  feel  like  a  new 
being — but  it  is  much  more.  It  is  not  only 
the  wine  of  mental  life,  it  is  its  daily  bread. 
The  study  of  text-books  will  by  no  means 
take  the  place  of  general  and  varied  read- 
ing. One  may  be  master  of  several 
languages,  and  yet  not  be  well  read.  One 
may  have  many  accomplishments,  and 
even  be  proficient  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  science,  and  yet  be  unintelligent  on 
general  subjects  for  lack  of  a  habit  of  ju- 
dicious reading. 

The  quantity  of  reading  that  may  be 
done  in  a  year  by  the  employment  of  even 
small  portions  of  time  is  surprising  to  those 
who  have  not  observed  the  matter.  It  is  a 
deUght  to  think  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  keen  intellectual  pleasure  ob- 
tained by  those  who  follow  the  "required 
readings"  of  the  Chautauquan  courses  after 
spending  less  than  an  hour  a  day  upon 
them,  and  equal  advantages  may  follow 
more  desultory  reading  if  it  be  well  chosen. 

A  lady  whom  we  know  is  the  head  of  a 
large  family,  entertaining  much  company, 
and  doing  a  great  deal  of  benevolent  work. 
All  these  things  leave  her  but  little  time, 
yet  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  will  be  found 
to  have  read  more,  and  to  have  better 
assimilated  what  she  has  read,  than  the  ma- 
j  ority  of  men  or  women  of  leisure.  In  her  the 
reading  habit  is  very  strong,  and  leads  her 
to  improve  every  chance  moment.  Her 
memory  is  good  and  her  mental  faculties 
clear,  so  that  she  can  keep  many  separate 
threads  of  thought  in  mind  without  drop- 
ping or  tangling  any.  Hence,  she  finds  it 
profitable  to  have  several  books  on  hand  at 
once.  For  her  own  "den,"  where  she  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  when  she  has  more 
than  a  few  moments  at  her  disposal,  she 
has  always  "solid"  -work  of  some  sort — 
history,  biography,  travel  or  popularized 
science.  In  the  sewing-room,  where  she 
may  have  to  wait  short  intervals  between 
"fittings,"  are  kept  volumes  of  selections. 
On  her  dressing-table  is  always-  another 
book.  In  her  parlor  a  small -volumed 
Shakespeare  is  ever  at  hand.  In  the  dining- 
room  are  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  a 
drawer  in  the  hall  table,  ready  to  be  taken 
when  she  is  going  out,  art  novels  or  books 
of  short  stories,  to  be  read  in  carriage  or 
horse-cars.  Thus  she  is  never  obliged  to 
wait  idly  through  even  those  moments  of 
waiting  which  are  inevitable  in  every 
large  family. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  this  lady's 
habit  is  that  her  whole  family  receives  the 
benefit  of  her  ever-overflowing  mind.  Her 
children  bring  their  studies,  her  husband 
his  interests,  and  she  her  reading  to  the 
common  fund  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Their  table  hours  are  charming.  The  hus- 
band's business  is.  one  involving  unusual 
cares  and  responsibilities,  and  he  is  often 
too  tired  to  read ;  but  by  his  wife's  flow  of 
lively  chat  upon  every  fresh  topic,  his 
mind  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  so  "irrigated" 
that  it  becomes  rich  and  fruitful,  instead 
of  the  arid  waste  which  a  mind  exhausted 
by  business  and  unrefreshed  from  without 
must  be.  Her  children  derive  from  their 
mother's  varied  stores  countless  bits  of 
information  which  enable  them  to  better 
understand  their  lessons,  and  are  con- 
stantly stimulated  to  greater  efforts. 

This  useful  and  interesting  woman  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  and  with  the 
exception  of  writing  and  speaking  the 
English  language  with  unusual  purity  and 
fluency,  has  no  accomplishments ;  but  she 
is  singularly  well  informed. — Harper's 
Bazar.  

HOW  ONE  BABY  IS  MADE  HAPPY. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  "Kate  Gran- 
by's"  article  on  "Nursing  Made  Pleasant." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  "mother"  in  my 
make-up,  and  caring  for  baby  is  too  pleasant 
a  task  to  give  to  another.  Perhaps  my 
plan  may  be  a  help  to  some  busy  mother. 
I  had  a  little  slatted  pen  made,  five  feet 
long  by  three  feet  wide,  and!  not  quite  as 
nigh  as  baby's  head.  On  the  bottom  of 
this  I  put  a  folded  comfortable  and  some 
small  pillows,  then  put  baby  and  her  play- 
things in.  The  pen  was  carried  into  what- 
ever room  I  was  at  work' in,  and  as  baby 
could  see  mama  all  the  time,  she  was 
contented,  and  was  safe  if  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room  a  moment.   For  a  change 


(for  baby  likes  variety  as  well  as  "grown- 
ups"), I  made  a  little  house  by  putting  the 
couch  across  a  corner  of  the  sitting-room^ 
and  putting  some  heavy  rugs  on  the  floor. 
I  then  tacked  some  bright  pictures  of 
animals,  baby  faces,  etc.,  on  the  back  of 
the  couch,  and  when  baby  had  had  a  nap 
and  been  fed,  I  would  put  her  over  there 
with  some  playthings,  while  I  would  sit  on 
the  couch  and  sew.  In  this  way  I  could 
do  considerable  work  without  baby  fret- 
ting. Then  I  planned  to.  have  her  nap 
come  while  I  was  getting  dinner,  and  then 
put  her  to  bed  early,  and  so  had  the  even- 
ing to  myself.  A  neighbor  used  an  old 
chest  for  a  pen,  but  the  baby  could  not  see 
out  of  that  as  in  my  pen,  therefore  would 
not  be  so  well  contented. — Margaret  E.,  in 
Housekeeper's  Weekly. 


CREAMS. 

Creams  form  a  dainty  and  delicious  des- 
sert for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  have 
the  merit  of  being  very  easily  prepared,  as 
well  as  being  suitable  for  company,  lunch- 
eons and  teas. 

V axilla  Cream. — Put  half  a  pint  of 
milk  and  three  ounces  of  sugar  in  a  small 
saucepan,  set  on  the  stove ;  when  hot,  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one.  Melt  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  two 
tablespoonf  uls  of  water  and  strain  into  the 
mixture  and  stir.  Whip  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  take  the  custard  off  the  fire,  flavor 
with  vanilla,  set  on  ice  and  stir  until  thick ; 
add  the  cream,  pour  in  a  mold  and  set  on 
ice  to  harden.  When  cold,  serve  with 
whipped  cream  flavored  and  sweetened. 

Almosd  Cream. — Melt  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  a  little  water,  add  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  currant  or 
green  grape  jelly,  grate  four  ounces  of  al- 
mond paste  into  it,  put  in  a  quart  cup, 
set  in  boiling  water  and  stir  until  smooth. 
Set  off  to  cool.  Whip  a  pint  of  cream  and 
stir  into  the  mixture,  pour  in  a  mold  and 
set  on  ice  to  harden. 

Neapolitan  Cream. — Make  a  pint  of 
rich  custard,  let  cool.  Cut  an  ounce  of 
citron  and  two  of  preserved  ginger.  Stir 
an  ounce  of  gelatine,  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  into  the  custard.  Whip  a 
pint  of  cream  and  add ;  put  the  fruit  in  ths 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  fancy  mold  and  pour 
the  mixture  over.   Set  on  ice  to  harden. 

Fruit  Cream. — Put  a  teacupful  of  fresh 
milk  in  a  saucepan,  add  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  thick.  Let 
cool,  add  a  pint  of  berries,  an  ounce  of 
dissolved  gelatine  and  half  a  pint  of 
whipped  cream.  Mix  gently,  pom-  in  a 
mold  and  set  on  ice.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream.  Eliza  R.  Pakkes. 


The 

County  Fair 

affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
pick-pocket  to  get  your  watch.  If  you 
would  be  proof  against  his  skill,  be  sure 
that  the  bow  (or  ring)  is  a 


This  wonderful  bow  is  now  fitted  to  the 

Jas.  Boss 
Filled  Watch  Cases, 

which  are  made  of  two  plates  of  gold 
soldered  to  a  plate  of  composition  metal. 
Look  equally  as  well  as  solid  gold  cases, 
and  cost  about  half  as  much. 
Guaranteed  to  wear  20  years. 

Always  look  for  this  trade  mark._ 

None  genuine  without  it. 

Sold  only  through  watch  dealers. 1 

Ask  any  jeweler  for  pamphlet  or  send 
to  the  manufacturers. 

KeystoneWatch  Case  Co.* 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Newcomb  Fly-Shuttle 

Rag  Carpel 

LOOM 

Weaves  100  yards  per 
day.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  N.  NEWCOMB, 

.  St.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum. 


CAPTIOX.-See  that  the  name 
Bee  man  is  on  each  wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of  Chewing 
Gum  and  a  Delicious  Remedy 

for  Indigestion.   Each  tablet  con- 
tains one  grain  Beeman's  pure  pepsin. 
Send  5  cents  for  sample  package. 

the  Beeman  Chemical  Co. 

39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 


TOKOLOGY 


A  part  of  your  time,  or  the  whole  of  your 
time,  will  bring  you  big  profit  if  used  in  get- 
ting -up  clubs  for  this  paper.  The  terms  are 
now  the  best  ever  given  by  any  publication. 
Write  for  "Special  Cash  Terms  to  Club 
Raisers"  and  you  will  see  there  is  money  in  it. 


A  COMPLETE  LADIES'.  CUIDE 

In  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Alide  B.  Stockham,  M.  0.. 

OVER  25  YEARS  PRACTICE. 

A  mother  writes:  "TOKOLOGY  treatment  under 
God  saved  my  life  in  child-birth,  and  gave  me  a  strong, 
healthy  baby."   Prepaid,  S2.75.   Sample  pages  free. 

Best  terms  to  agents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co., '277  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

60  assorted  beautiful  silk  and 

 satin  pieces  enough  to  cover  500 

sq. in. 25c. a  pack:  opacksSl.  Silk, plush  &  velvet, 401arge 
pieces, ass't'd  colors, 50c.  Lemarie's  Silk  HilL  little  Perry,  HJ. 

If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


CRAZY  WORK 


Dr.  Thompson's  Eye-Water 


The  Only  Dust 

that  a  good  housekeeper  is  glad  to  have 
around,  is 

GOLD  DUST. 

For  cleaning  and  washing,  nothing  saves 
her  so  much  labor,  time  and  money  as 


GOLD  DUST 
WASHING 
POWDER 


A  4  Pound  Package 
for  25  Cents  at  any 

Grocers. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,   New  York,    Philadelphia.    Boston,  Montreal. 
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THE  SHAWKNIT  HALF-HOSE  \ 

ARE  | 

Not  Stretched  but  Knitted  1 

TO  § 

THE  SHAPE  OF  I 
THE  HUMAN  FOOT,  j 

And  wearers  of  them  appreciate  this  fact.  | 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  § 

SEND   FOR    DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LIST. 
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SUMMER     REST    FOR    MOTHERS  AND 
CHILDREN. 

Dear  mothers  of  happy  little  ones,  the 
summer  is  here,  and  a  word  of  advice  for 
general  application  at  this  season  is  to 
keep  cool.  If  you  must  worry  and  fret, 
do  it  in  cold  weather.  Learn  to  let 
things  go  a  little  out  of  fix,  rather  than 
keep  yourself  constantly  overheated.  Com- 
mit the  care  of  the  house  partly  to  one 
servant.  A  speck  more  of  dirt  than  you 
would  like,  or  a  few  moth-holes,  will  not 
outweigh  the  good  you  will  surely  gain  by 
taking  things  a  little  easy. 

Do  not  worry  over  the  children's  ward- 
robes, or  undertake  to  wrestle  with  the 
latest  styles.  Provide  plain,  substantial 
garments  for  them  for  playing  in  the  yard, 
or  better  still,  roaming  in  the  woods.  A 
posey  of  wild  flowers  gathered  with  their 
own  little  hands  is  worth  all  the  fine 
clothes  and  dainty  trimmings  that  could 

i  be  put  on  them.  The  bright  sunshine,  the 
blue  sky,  the  sight  of  the  little  brooks,  and 
a  romp  on  the  green  grass  are  all  the  right- 
ful privileges  of  the  little  ones ;  and  let  no 
mother  rob  them,  as  well  as  defraud  her- 
self, by  having  them  sit  still  or  stay  in- 
doors, to  take  care  of  their  pretty  clothes. 
Let  books  and  lessons  go  in  su-nmer-time. 
In  the  long  walks,  numberless  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  things  by  observation 
come,  and  intellects  are  developed,  charac- 
ters formed,  imaginations  and  fancy  culti- 
vated by  loving  influences  that  are  nature's 
best  teachers. 

Another  suggestion  for  overworked 
mothers  is  to  refrain  from  planning  and 
talking  over  the  work  that  the  fall  must 
bring  in  the  way  of  preserving,  pickling, 
etc.,  and  preparing  the  children  for  school. 
Some  one  has  said  (and  it  was  wisely  said), 
"If  women  would  consider  each  day  as  the 
whole  of  life,  and  not  belonging  either  to 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  there  would  be  more 
happy  homes  and  brighter  lives." 
"The  walks  my  mother  would  always 

i  find  time,  even  in  the  busiest  season,  to 
take  with  me  and  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  have  a  place  in  my  memory  no 
other  pleasure  can  ever  take,  and  the  les- 
sons then  taught  me  have  made  me  what 
I  am,"  we  once  heard  a  great  man,  high  in 
the  social  and  literary  world,  say. 

Think  of  it,  mothers,  what  this  close 
association  may  do  for  your  children.  In 
your  common  happiness,  sympathy  and 
kindness  will  naturally  spring  up  in  their 
hearts ;  there  will  be  fewer  causes  for  pun- 
ishments and  less  naughtiness  in  your 

r  homes. 

Then  rest  your  weary  minds  and  bodies 
after  the  winter's  toil,  by  doing  as  little 
work  as  possible  during  the  very  hot 
weather,  thus  improving  your  own  health 
and  strength,  and  making  your  home 
brighter,  your  husband  and  children  hap- 
pier. Eliza  E.  Paekeb. 


A  MINNEAPOLIS  MIRACLE. 

A  REMARKABLE  CURE  OF  J.  B.  WHITE,  OF  THIS 
CITY. 


TO  MAKE  CORN-BREAD  WITH  YEAST. 

"Corn-bread  Made  with  Yeast':  was  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  given  by  Mrs.  Rorer 
yesterday  in  the  model  kitchen  in  the 
woman's  building.  She  declared  few  peo- 
ple make  a  perfect  and  wholesome  corn 
loaf. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by 
Mrs.  Rorer  per  request  of  a  correspondent, 
who  asked  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Tribune: 

Put  one  quart  of  cold  water  in  a  kettle ; 
at  first  boil,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  sufficient  yellow  meal  to  make  a  mush. 
Cook  one  hour.  At  sponging-time,  scald 
one  pint  of  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  one 
i  cupful  of  good  yeast  or  one  dissolved  com- 
*  pressed  cake ;  then  wheat  flour  to  make  a 
sponge;  beat  well.  Now  your  mush  should 
be  just  lukewarm;  add  it  gradually  to  the 
sponge,  and  if  too  thick,  add  warm  water. 
Cover  and  stand  aside  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  knead  lightly,  using  wheat  flour; 
beat,  rather  than  knead.  Add,  if  you  like, 
'  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  turn  into 
.  pans  eight  inches  long  and  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  and  when  light  and  double 
its  bulk,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one  hour. 
This  will  cut  down  like  light  wheat  bread, 
will  be  moist  and  delicious.  Baking- 
powder  may  be  used  instead  of  yeast,  and 
bread  made  up  quickly,  but  it  must  be 
baked  full  time  and  in  single  loaves. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  queen  of  the  Belgians  has  just  ordered 
two  or  three  phonographs,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  record  her  majesty's  extempore 
compositions  on  the  piano.  She  is  a  very 
good  hand  at  this  sort  of  work,  but  unfor- 
tunately, as  soon  as  she  has  finished  a  com- 
position the  greater  part  of  it  has  already 
vanished  from  her  memory. 


A    CRIPPLE    FOR    TWO    YEARS,  PRONOUNCED 
INCURABLE  BY  PHYSICIANS   AND  GIVEN 
UP  BY  HIS  FRIENDS  TO  DIE— HOW  HE 
OBTAINED  RELIEF  AND  BECAME  A 
WELL  MAN  — HIS  DAUGHTER'S 
MARVELOUS  IMPROVEMENT. 


[From  the  ifinneapolis  Journal) 
"  Precious  is  the  panacea  that  cures  when 
hope  is  gone  and  medical  advice  pro- 
nounces the  death  sentence — 'incurable.' 
How  terrible  it  is  to  think  of  leaving  this 
sweet  life  before  the  allotted  years  of  man's 
time  here  on  earth  are  spent." 

Thus  spoke  J.  B.  White,  of  1201  3d  St.,  N. 
E.,  last  night  to  a  Journal  reporter.  Mr. 
White  has  been  much  talked  about  of  late, 
and  the  following  conversation  explains 
why. 

"  I  have  been  in  Minneapolis  for  many 
years.  I  am  now  60  years  old.  I  fell  from 
a  building  two  years  ago  and  broke  my 
thigh,  besides  injuring  myself  internally. 
The  doctors  could  do  nothing  for  me  but 
let  the  bones  grow  together  as  best  they 
could.  When  I  was  able  to  walk  on 
crutches  I  came  near  dying  from  the  com- 
plications of  troubles  that  had  set  in  after 
the  fall.  For  one  year  and  a  half  I  walked 
on  crutches,  striving  in  vain  to  find  some 
relief  from  the  misery  I  felt  night  and  day. 
The  worst  part  of  my  afflictions  was  that 
I  could  not  eat  anything.  If  I  could  have 
taken  nourishment  and  kept  it  down  I 
could  have  stood  the  pains  better.  I  had 
four  doctors,  and  kept  taking  all  sorts  of 
medicines.  I  have  enough  bottles  left  to 
start  a  drug  store.  I  had  to  stop  all  of 
them  or  I  would  have  been  a  dead  man.  I 
would  be  troubled  so  with  headaches,  and 
my  hips  would  pain  me  so  that  I  often 
thought  I  should  go  crazy.  I  was  so  emaci- 
ated that  there  was  nothing  to  me  but  skin 
and  bone.  Last  summer  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
nearly  dead.  My  kidneys  then  began  to 
bother  me.  I  got  so  I  could  not  sleep  only 
at  intervals.  Finally  I  gave  up  in  despair. 
One  day  I  was  sitting  out  on  the  porch.  It 
was  a  beautiful,  sunny  day.  The  singing 
of  birds  and  the  odor  of  flowers  set  me  to 
thinking  of  my  childhood  days.  From 
that  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  little 
French  weekly  paper,  Le  Monileur  Acadien, 
that  we  got,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
read  it  and  see  how  things  were  at  my  old 
home.  I  told  my  wife  to  give  me  the  last 
number.  She  brought  me  the  one  that 
came  that  morning.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
was  a  long  article  about  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a  cripple.  I  read  on  and  on,  becom- 
ing more  interested  than  ever.  The  pa- 
tient described  in  the  article  said  that 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
cured  him  and  they  would  cure  others. 
I  told  my  wife  I  was  going  down  to  the 
drug  store,  two  blocks  off.  I  took  the 
paper  with  me  and  asked  Mr.  Grotefend, 
the  druggist,  if  he  had  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills.  He  said  'No.'  I  told  him  to  send 
for  them.  In  two  weeks  I  hobbled  down 
to  the  drug  store  again.  He  told  me  that 
he  thought  I  was  fooling.  I  gave  him  a 
dollar  and  told  him  to  send  for  them.  In 
a  week  I  had  the  pills.  With  a  feverish 
anxiety  I  watched  their  effect.  I  did  not 
expect  relief  right  away,  but  soon  they 
made  the  headache  pass  away.  After  tak- 
ing them  some  days  I  could  eat.  People 
laughed  at  me  when  I  began  to  take  the 
pills,  telling  me  I  was  taking  so  much 
candy.  But  the  day  I  threw  away  the 
crutches  they  thought  different.  I  am  now 
well  and  hearty  as  a  young  man  of  25." 

At  this  juncture  his  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  N.  White,  came  into  the  store. 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  another  case.  She 
has  tried  them,  too."  The  reporter  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  speak  of  her 
case,  also,  since  ii  was  a  woman's.  Mrs. 
White  married  a  man  of  the  same  name  as 
her  father,  so  this  accounts  for  the  same 
name. 

"The  doctors,"  she  said,  "told  me  I  had 
uterine  trouble.  I  was  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. Nothing  that  I  took  could  allevi- 
ate the  pains  I  would  feel  in  my  limbs  and 
abdomen.  I  often  had  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  and  frequent  weak  spells.  I  would 
eat,  but  it  would  do  me  no  good.  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  was  in  misery  and  despair. 
My  father  took  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills, 
and  his  improvement  was  so  rapid  that  I 
thought  I  would  take  them  too.  At  first  I 
felt  worse,  and  then  I  began  to  mend  so 
rapidly  that  I  was  astonished.  I  have 
taken  seven  boxes  and  am  now  nearly  well. 
I  can  do  my  own  work  and  can  sleep  and 
eat  well.  In  the  mornings  I  feel  refreshed 
after  a  night's  rest." 

To  verify  the  above  the  scribe  inter- 
viewed the  druggist,  August  Grotefend, 


who  keeps  the  Germauia  Drugstore, at  1011 
Main  street,  N.  E. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  so  wretched  as  Mr. 
White  was  last  summer,"  said  Mr.  Grote- 
fend, and  he  corroborated  what  Mr.  White 
had  said  above  in  regard  to  his  condition. 
"He  hobbled  around  on  his  crutches,  and 
that  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
do.  He  took  the  pills,  and  the  wonderful 
result  you  know.  His  daughter  did  the 
same,  and  I  understand  that  they  have 
almost  cured  her.  I  have  sold  a  great  many 
since  these  cures.  Some  of  the  lumbermen 
going  in  the  woods  have  taken  half  dozen 
box  lots  of  these  pills  with  them.  They 
certainly  have  done  a  wonderful  lot  of 
good  and  should  have  the  entire  credit  of 
these  cures." 

On  inquiry  The  Journal  reporter  found 
that  these  pills  are  now  on  sale  at  the  vari- 
ous wholesale  drug  houses  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  and  are  meeting  with  a  good 
sale,  but  not  as  fast  as  they  will  sell  as 
soon  as  their  merit  is  fully  known.  He 
also  found  that  they  were  manufactured 
by  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  and  Brockville,  Ont.,  and 
the  pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  bulk 
by  the  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists  or  direct  by  mail 
from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company 
from  either  above  addresses.  A  course  of 
treatment  costs  comparatively  nothing.  It 
is  a  great  boon  to  poor  people  to  be  able  to 
get  them. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  a  perfect 
blood  builder  and  nerve  restorer,  curing 
such  diseases  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  St.Vitus' 
dance,  nervous  headache,  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  the  tired  feeling  therefrom,  the 
after  effects  of  la  grippe,  influenza  and  se- 
vere colds,  diseases  depending  on  humors 
in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic 
erysipelas,  etc.  Pink  Pills  give  a  healthy 
glow  to  pale  and  sallow  complexions  and 
are  a  specific  for  the  troubles  peculiar  to 
the  female  system,  and  in  the  case  of  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses 
of  any  nature. 


A  tan-colored  crepon  is  effectively 
trimmed  with  black  satin,  outlined  with 
gold;  it  is  made  with  a  double  skirt  and  a 
seamless  bodice.  An  evening  dress  for  a 
young  girl,  that  is  a  triumph  of  simplicity, 
is  pale  blue  crepon,  spotted  with  silk;  the 
bodice  is  drawn  into  the  waist  beneath 
many  rows  of  narrowest  ribbon,  the  same 
ribbons  being  knotted  into  ruching  to  trim 
the  neck,  and  small,  puffed  sleeves— small 
in  the  sense  of  short  only. 


POSITIVELY  FREE. 

Out  Beautiful  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated  with  Colored  Portraits,  and 
giving  full  Particulars  of  all  our  famous 

ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

Sold  for  CASH  or  on  EASY'TERMS 
of  PAYMENT  to  suit  everybody. 
OKGAU8  J35.00.   PIANOS  *175  OO. 
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PAPER 


ONE  YEAR 


Any  one  sending:  us  only  one  NEW  yearly 
subscriber  for  this  journal  at  the  regular 
price,  50  cents,  will  receive  this  paper 
one  year  Free  as  a  reward  for  securing- 
the  NEW  subscriber. 

This  offer  is  good  now  under  the  following 
conditions: 

The  NEW  subscriber  must  be  a  per- 
son whose  name  Is  not  now  on  our 
list,  and  must  be  a  person  whom  you  have 
sought  out  and  solicited  to  take  the  paper  and 
who  has  consented  to  receive  it.  A  change 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another  is  not 
securing  a  NEW  subscriber. 

The  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  a 
full  year  for  the  regular  subscription  price,  50 
cents,  and  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  choice  of 
one  of  the  Free  Gifts  offered  in  this  paper;  the 
new  subscriber  may  also  obtain  any  article 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  by 
paying  the  "Price,  including  one  year's 
subscription."  For  example :  Premium  No. 
608.  Perfect  Corn  sbeller,  and  this  paper 
one  year  for  only  82;  or,  "Ufe  of  Blaine" 
and  this  paper  one  year  for  $1.50— and  in 
either  case  the  NEW  subscriber  is  also  entitled 
to  a  choice  of  one  of  the  Free  Gifts. 

Send  us  a  new  subscriber  under  these  terms 
and  we  will  send  you  this  paper  free  for  one 
year  as  your  reward;  and  when  you  receive 

this  paper  one  year  free,  you  are  not  entitled 
to  a  Free  Gift  besides.  The  year's  subscription 
free  is  your  reivard. 

This  offer  must  not  be  combined  with 
any  other.  iloth  the  new  subscription 
and  your  subscription  must  be  for  this 
paper. 

Accept  it  now,  while  it  is  good.  It  may  be 
withdrawn. 
We  have  an  office  at  927  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  also  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Send  your  letters  to  the  office  nearest  to  you 
and  address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  Strong, 
Handsome 


HiUvuviocK 


Close  Woven 
In  Colors, 


"With  this  Journal  One  Year, 

For  Only  $1.50  ,  Sent  Prepaid. 
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Premium 
No.  540. 
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These  hammocks  are  H  feet  long,  with  the  bed  full  -6  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide.  Closely  woven,  with  small  meshes,  they«are 
not  liable  to  catch  and  pull  off  buttons.  Strong  and  substantial 
enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  grown  person  or  several  children. 
The  best  hammock  for  the  price  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  8  yearly  subscribers,  and  each 
subscriber  entitled  to  the  choice  of  one  Free  Gift  offered  in  this 
paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  this  paper,  without 
a  Free  Gift,  only  $1.50. 

We  offer  it  for  sale  for  only  #1.35.  Postage  or  express- 
age  prepaid  by  us  in  each  case.  Give  express  station  if  different 
from  post-office.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield, 


d,  Ohio.  # 
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WOULDN'T  YOU? 

AVere  I  wrecked  upon  the  oceau — 
Drifting,  tossing,  struggling  through— 

And  a  homeward  barque  should  hear  me  1 

Friendly  sailors  greet  and  cheer  me; 

Should  they  cast  some  hand-rope  near  me, 
I  would  grasp  it:  wouldn't  you? 

If  among  the  maimed  in  battle 
X  should  be  where  death-shots  flew; 

And,  amid  the  wild  commotion, 

Soldiers  came  in  kind  devotion, 

Holding  out  some  healing  lotion, 
I  would  take  it :  wouldn't  you? 

If  in  life's  self-building  struggle 
I  should  find  my  comforts  few, 

And  the  want  of  bread  should  grieve  me, 

Wrongs  o'erwhelni  and  friends  deceive  me ; 

If  one  offered  to  relieve  me, 
I  would  let  him :  wouldn't  you? 

Were  the  shades  of  death  around  me — 
Wrath  beyond  my  only  view — 

And  the  Lord  who  oft  would  have  me 

Trust  the  son  his  mercy  gave  me, 

Freely  offered  still  to  save  me, 
I  would  clasp  him:  wouldn't  you? 

—John  P.  Phelps. 


GOD  GEOMETRIZING. 

A pleasant  writer  tells  us  of  a 
Texas  gentleman  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  an  unbeliever. 
One  day  he  was  walking  in  the 
woods  reading  the  writings  of 
Plato.  He  came  to  where  the 
writer  uses  the  phrase  "geometrizing." 
He  thought,  "If  I  could  only  see  plan 
and  order  in  God's  works  I  could  then 
be  a  believer."  Just  then  he  saw  a  little 
"Texas  star"  at  his  feet.  He  picked  it 
up  and  thoughtlessly  began  to  count  its 
petals.  He  found  there  were  five.  He 
counted  the  stamens,  and  there  were  five 
of  them.  He  counted  the  divisions  at 
the  base  of  the  flower ;  there  were  five  of 
of  them.  He  then  set  about  multiplying 
these  three  fives  to  see  how  many  chances 
there  were  of  a  flower  being  brought  into 
existence  without  the  aid  of  mind,  and 
having  it  in  these  fives.  The  chances 
against  it  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one.  He  thought  that  very  strange. 
He  examined  another  and  found  it  the 
same. 

He  multiplied  one  hundred  and  twenty  - 
five  by  itself  to  see  how  many  chances 
there  were  against  there  being  two  flowers, 
each  having  these  exact  relations  of  num- 
bers. He  found  the  chances  against  it  were 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one.  But  all  around  him  there  were 
multitudes  of  these  little  flowers;  they  had 
been  growing  and  blooming  there  for  years. 
He  thought  this  showed  the  order  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  mind  that  ordained  it 
was  God.  And  so  he  shut  up  his  book  and 
picked  up  the  little  flower  and  kissed  it, 
and  exclaimed,  "Bloom  on,  little  flowers; 
sing  on,  little  birds ;  you  have  a  God  and  I 
have  a  God ;  the  God  that  made  these  little 
flowers  made  me." — Bright  Side. 


It  is  true  that  the  one  has  the  privilege  of 
living  without  work,  and  the  other  the 
privilege  of  lying  abed  all  day ;  these  are 
privileges  that  must  be  relinquished,  no 
doubt.  And  so  there  are  certain  sacrifices 
to  be  made  by  him  who  enters  upon  the 
Christian  life ;  but  they  are  "not  to  be  coni- 
j  pared"  with  the  liberty  and  dignity  and 
j  joy  into  which  the  Christian  life  introduces 
us;  and  to  put  the  emohasis  upon  this 
negative  side  of  the  Christian  experience, 
as  so  many  are  inclined  to  do,  is  a  great 
mistake. 

PREPARED  TO  MEET  HIM. 

Six  thousand  years  this  world  has  rolled 
on,  getting  hoary  with  age  and  wrinkled 
with  sins  and  sorrows.  A  waiting  church 
sees  the  long-drawn  shadows  of  twilight 
announcing,  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  Pre- 
pare, my  soul,  to  meet  him.  Oh,  happy 
day,  when  thine  adorable  redeemer,  so  long 
dishonored  and  despised,  shall  be  publicly 
enthroned  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled 
universe,  and  crowned  Lord  of  all.  Pre- 
pare, my  soul,  to  meet  him.  Let  it  be  a 
joyous  thought  to  thee,  thy  "blessed  hope," 
the  meeting  of  thine  Elder  Brother.  The 
world  is  now  in  preparation.  It  is  rock- 
ing on  its  worn-out  axle.  There  are  voices 
on  every  side  proclaiming,  "He  eometh !  he 
cometh!  to  judge  the  earth."  Reader,  art 
thou  among  the  number  of  those  who  "love 
his  appearing?"  Remember  the  attitude 
of  his  expectant  saints :  '  'Blessed  are  those 
servants  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh, 
will  find  watching."— Macduff. 


A  TIGHTER  CLASP. 

A  little  child  was  passing  along  a  quiet 
street,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the 
mother's  dress ;  but  when  crossing  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares,  I  saw  the  little 
hand  quickly  let  go  the  dress,  and  seek- 
ing a  hold  of  its  mother's  hand,  which 
when  it  got  it  felt  safe  and  content.  So  it 
is  with  us.  When  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way,  and  all  goes  on  quietly  and 
comfortably  with  us,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  most  casual  and  outward  contact  with 
Christ ;  but  when  we  have  to  cross  the  ter- 
rible thoroughfares  of  life,  when  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  dangers  and 
distractions  of  sickness,  or  bereavement,  or 
sorrow,  then  we  instinctively  reach  up  to 
clasp  the  living  and  loving  hand ;  we  long 
to  see  the  pitying  face,  and  to  hear  the  old 
familiar  voice,  "Son,  daughter,  be  of  good 
cheer;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

CHRISTIANS  GIVING  UP. 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  young  disci- 
ple going  about  and  asking  everybody  how 
much  he  must  "give  up"  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian.  Unfortunately,  many  of  those 
who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  instruct 
him,  give  him  the  same  impression  of 
Christian  discipleship — that  it  consists 
chiefly  in«giving  up  things  that  one  likes 
and  finds  pleasure  in.  But  a  man  in  sol- 
itary confinement  might  as  well  talk  of 
what  he  must  "give  up"  if  he  is  pardoned 
out  of  prison,  or  a  patient  in  consumption 
about  what  he  must  "give  up"  in  order  to 
get  well.  The  prisoner  must  give  up  his 
fetters  and  the  invalid  his  pains  and  weak- 
ness— these  are  the  main  things  to  be  sac- 
rificed. 


PERPETUITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  empire  of  Casar  is  gone ;  the  legions 
of  Rome  are  moldering  in  the  dust  ;  the 
avalanches  that  Xapoleon  hurled  upon 
Europe  have  melted  away;  the  pride  of 
the  Pharaohs  is  fallen ;  the  pyramids  they 
raised  to  be  their  tombs  are  sinking  every 
day  in  the  desert  sands ;  Tyre  is  a  rock  for 
bleaching  fishermen's  nets;  Sidon  has 
scarcely  left  a  rock  behind,  but  the  word  of 
God  still  survives.  All  things  that  threat- 
ened to  extinguish  it  have  only  aided  it ; 
and  it  proves  every  day  how  transient  is 
the  noblest  monument  that  man  can  build, 
how  enduring  is  the  least  word  that  God 
has  spoken.  Tradition  has  dug  for  it  a 
grave,  intolerance  has  lighted  for  it  many 
a  faggot ;  many  a  Judas  has  betrayed  it  with 
a  kiss ;  many  a  Peter  has  denied  it  with  an 
oath ;  many  a  Demas  has  forsaken  it,  but 
the  word  of  God  still  endures. — Dr.  John 
dimming. 

THE  GRUMBLER. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
fault-finder,  just  try  one  day,  one  week  or 
one  month,  to  get  along  without  complain- 
ing, fault-finding,  grumbling.  Begin  this 
week  at  home,  then  carry  it  into  church, 
and  then  into  business  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  told  that  you  are 
a  grumbler,  and  besides,  people  may  not 
want  to  tell  you.  But  in  this  simple  way 
you  can  find  out  in  one  month  whether 
your  wife  or  your  pastor  or  business  men 
have  any  right  to  set  you  down  as  a  grum- 
bler. 

In  the  place  of  finding  fault  with  the 
wrong-doings  of  others,  let  us  set  .them  a 
good  example,  and  sweetly  and  kindly  try 
to  get  them  into  a  better  way  of  living.  A 
chronic  grumbler  is  a  very  undesirable 
companion,  a  troublesome  church  member 
and  an  annoying  business  man. — Christian 
Standard. 

YOUR  SHOES. 

If  your  feet  are  "shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,"  you  are  prepared  to 
travel  over  rough  roads.  The  reason  why 
some  get  foot-sore  and  then  turn  aside  from 
the  strait  and  narrov  path  is  because  they 
have  not  good  shoes,  or  no  shoes  at  all. 

If  you  are  going  to  go  it  barefooted,  or 
with  shoes  that  are  only  adapted  to  the 
parlor,  you  will  have  a  hard  pilgrimage. 
See  to  it  that  your  feet  are  "shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  It  may 
be  that  you  may  have  smooth  roads  at  first, 
but  you  may  expect  some  rough  roads  be- 
fore you  get  to  your  journey's  end. 


REACHING  PEOPLE. 

The  way  to  reach  them  is  to  reach  them. 
The  gospel  has  lost  none  of  its  power.  It  is 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  the  most  hardened 
sinners.  As  our  Lord  cast  the  legion  of 
evil  spirits  out  of  the  man  of  Gadara  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  so  he  can  now  break  the 
bands  of  sin  with  which  men  are  bound 
and  set  them  free.  The  reason  more  are 
not  saved  is  because  they  do  not  come  or 
are  not  brought  to  Jesus.  Too  many  min- 
isters and  other  workers  to-day  are  like  the 
disciples  who  could  not  cast  the  dumb 
spirit  out  of  the  one  who  was  brought  to 
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him.  Christ  rebuked  the  faithfulness  of 
these  followers  of  his,  and  at  the  same  time 
taught  his  people  an  invaluable  lesson 
when  he  said  to  the  father  of  that  child, 
"Bring  him  to  me."  That  is  the  secret  of 
reaching  men.  We  must  get  near  to  them. 
We  must  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift 
them  up,  and  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of 
God.  

RELIGION  AT  HOME. 

Piety  does  not  expend  its  force  wholly  in 
prayer-meetings  and  organized  religious 
activities.  Like  the  leaven  put  by  the  good 
housewife  in  the  batch  of  bread,  it  has  a 
quiet,  refining,  Christ-winning  power,  in 
all  places  and  relationships.  And  perhaps 
above  all  other  places,  the  home  tests  and 
proves  its  strength  and  value. 

However  wide  the  field  of  public  service 
to  which  any  Christian  may  be  called,  no 
unsaved  ones  will  lie  so  heavy  on  his  heart 
as  his  own  children.  Xo  rattle  of  applause, 
no  round  of  outside  honors  and  duties  will 
silence  the  cry  of  his  soul  for  those  in  his 
own  home  who  do  not  know  his  Christ. 

One  needs  no  sadder,  surer  evidence  of 
coldness  and  backsliding  than  indifference 
or  ease  about  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
members  oi  his  own  household. 
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WISE  WORDS. 

Let  "God  and  the  Bible"  be  your  motto. 
God  and  the  Bible  is  your  strength ;  and 
while  you  rely  on  them  you  will  never 
fan. 

I  find  more  need  of  grace  as  I  progress  in 
my  journey  toward  the  saints'  inheritance. 

Any  doctrine  which  stirs  up  jealousy, 
hatred  and  coldness  among  brethren,  or 
produces  inactivity  and  sloth,  and  a  lack  of 
love  even  for  our  enemies,  cannot  be  of 
Christ ;  for  Christ  is  God,  and  God  is  love. 

Follow  no  man,  or  men,  unless  they  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  not  a  spirit 
that  manifests  itself  in  a  love  of  self. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  that  »  man's  piety  runs 
very  low  when  he  dips  his  pen  in  gall  and 
declares  war  against  every  petty  offense; 
and  love  is  wanting  where  words  are  many 
and  very  pointed. —  William  MUler. 


CHRIST  AND  C/KSAR. 

Caesar  had  the  lov.e  of  power,  Christ  had 
the  power  of  love.  Cscsr;-  had  as  his  motto, 
"Might  makes  right."  Christ  had  as  his, 
"Right  makes  might."  John  the  Baptist, 
in  the  words,  "God  is  able  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,"  struck 
down  aristocracy.  Christ,  in  the  words, 
"Ye  shall  know  tb3  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free,"  announced  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  liberty.  In  that  great 
phrase  "Our  Fa. her,"  he  declares  universal 
brotherhood.  In  tbe  words,  "The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,"  he  attacked  the  sanctity  of  insti- 
tutions. In  dying  for  all,  he  announced 
the  equal  value  of  all  in  God's  sight. — Han- 
nah Whxtall  Smith. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


davM  ®\mxwp. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  the  future  of  agriculture  been  more 
'  promising.  There  was  a  time,  not  long 
i  ago,  when  the  soil  and  the  farmer  were  not 
I  on  friendly  terms,  when  there  was  a  coii- 
v  flict  between  them.  But  that  time  is  past, 
I  or  is  passing  with  the  progressive  farmer. 

He  has  learned,  is  learning  every  day, 
|  that  the  fault  was  with  him  and  not  the 
|  land.  The  soil,  lacking  certain  ingredients, 
,  could  not  produce  good  results.  The  horse 
R  cannot  be  expected  to  work  at  the  plow  all 
[  day,  many  days,  if  fed  only  on  dry  hay. 

To-day  the  farmer  is  coaxing  his  land 
r  very  much  as  he  does  his  stock,  or  he  is 
r  providing  food  for  his  plants  with  almost 
[  as  much  care  as  he  feeds  his  animals,  if  he 
I  expects  to  be  successful.   The  farmer  tests 
}his  land  for  himself;  he  does  not  wait  for 
I  the  chemist,  or  prefers  to  be  his  own  chein- 
|  ist  in  his  way.    If  potash,  nitrogen  or 
|  phosphoric  acid  are  wanted,  he  adds  them, 
!  and  he  has  come  to  Uhe  stage  of  indepen- 
t  dence  when  he  mixes  his  own  fertilizers, 
and  knows  exactly  with  what  he  has  to 
work.   That's  progress.   Commercial  fer- 
tilizers are  the  farmers'  aids,  but  the  gov- 
ernment analysis  and  inspection  has  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  sees  now  that  he  may  pre- 
,  pare  his  own  fertilizers  and  save  money. 

The  farmer  no  longer  plants  haphazard ; 
'f  he  has  begun  to  see  that  agriculture  is  an 
i  art,  a  science  more  intricate  than  any  other; 
I  that  to  be  successful  in  its  prosecution  he 
must  know  several  sciences.  No  longer 
\  does  he  merely  drop  a  potato  in  the  earth, 
|  cover  it  up,  keep  down  the  weeds  and  dig 
I  the  increase  in  the  fall.  He  studies  the  soil 
I  and  the  fertilizer  and  then  the  potato. 

4  Shall  he  plant  large  or  small  potatoes,  cut 
or  uncut,  one  eye  r  more,  the  stem  end  or 

i  the  seed  end? 

Thus  throughout  the  range  of  agriculture 
fevery  step  thought  out  and  practically 
I  made  in  advance.   There  are  many  croak- 
h  ers  about  agriculture,  some  editorial  croak - 
|  ers  in  newspaper  offices  who,  possibly, 

5  might  be  able  to  tell  a  hay-cutter  from  a 
;  grindstone,  who  rise  up  periodically  to  say 

with  a  loud  voice  (more  or  less,  according 
to  their  circulation)  that  agriculture  has  a 
^  black  eye ;  that  it  is  limping  along  on  one 
Eleg,  and  not  a  very  strong  leg  at  that,'  and 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  agriculture,  like 
the  sheep,  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

If  these  croakers  had  attended  some  of 
,he  "winter  meetings"  that  have  been  held 
in  the  different  states  this  winter,  and  seen 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm,  seen  the  men — 
aye,  the  women,  too— that  assemb"  3d  and 
spent  two  or  three  days  in  asking  each 
other  questions  and  comparing  notes,  the 
agricultural  pessimist  would  admit,  if  hon- 
est, that  there  is  a  force  behind  agriculture 
that  will  not  let  it  stand  still.  Let  every 
farmer  keep  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It 
turns  easier  then  it  did,  and  does  not  have 
to  be  helped  out  of  so  many  ruts  and  quag- 
mires as  it  did.  Let  every  farmer  be  proud 
of  his  calling,  stick  to  it,  dignify  it  and 
swear  by  it  (not  profanely). 

Why,  it  is  not  long  ago  when  the  farmer 
at  gatherings  of  any  kind  took  a  backseat; 
it  was  rare  to  see  a  farmer  on  the  platform. 
All  the  speeches  were  made  by  the  lawyer, 
the  clergyman  and  the  "good  talker"  of  no 
calling  or  profession.  That  has  changed. 
The  farmer  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
platform,  and  now,  forsooth,  he  is  on  itand 
doing  the  talking,  and  taking  no  odds  of 
any  man.  This  is  not  idle  talk ;  it  is  fact. 
Agriculture  is  alive ! 

George  Appleton. 


PREJUDICE  AND  QUALITY. 

Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  supply 
the  consumers  in  the  large  cities  with  poul- 
ftry  of  choice  quality,  the  producers  are 
[met  with  the  prejudice  against  dark-leg 
[fowls.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
.still  exists,  a  decided  preference  for  birds 
'  possessing  yellow  skin  and  legs.   It  is  this 
desire  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  buyers 
which  makes  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed  a 
favorite  with  many. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  different  breeds,  and  who  have 
compared  them  for  quality  of  flesh,  that 
such  breeds  as  the  Indian  Games,  Houdans, 
Langshans  and  Dorkings  far  surpass  any 
of  the  well-known,  breeds  with  yellow  legs, 
and  this  fact  has  long  been  acknowledged 
by  consumers  in  England  and  France.  No 
breed  of  fowls  is  considered  equal  to  the 
Dorking  by  the  English,  yet  they  have  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  the  sev- 
eral Asiatic  varieties,  while  in  France  the 
Houdan  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  farms. 
Europeans  care  very  little  for  the"  color  of 


the  skin  and  legs,  as  such  colors  do  not  in 
the  least  indicate  the  quality  of  the  bird  for 
the  table. 

The  main  desideratum  in  a  table  fowl 
should  be  a  full  breast;  not  the  full  breast 
that  receives  its  round  form  only  when  the 
crop  is  full,  but  that  upon  which  the  meat 
is  well  laid  on  the  breast-bone.  When  the 
fowl  has  large  wings  it  indicates  a  choice 
breast,  as  the  muscles  of  the  breast  provide 
the  motive  power  of  the  wings.  Some 
breeds  have  very  small  wings,  such  as  the 
Brahma  and  Cochin,  but  the  Langshan  is 
one  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  to  which  an  excep- 
tion may  be  made,  for  it  is  not  only  excel- 
lent in  quality  of  flesh,  but  is  well  provided 
with  meat  on  the  breast,  also. 

The  only  way  to  dispel  prejudice  against 
dark-leg  fowls  is  to  send  a  few  to  market 
and  induce  the  customers  to  try  them. 
The  Dorking  has  light  legs,  and  is  an  ex- 
ception. The  Indian  Game,  which  has 
yellow  legs,  may  be  used  to  improve  the 
table  quality  of  common  fowls,  if  the  yel- 
low leg  is  to  be  retained.  Farmers  may, 
however,  for  •  their  own  use,  select  any 
breed  for  the  purpose. 


APOPLEXY— OVERFEEDING. 

When  the  best  hen  in  the  flock  (for  so  it 
seems)  is  found  dead  under  the  roost,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  you  have  overfed 
your  hens,  have  them  very  fat,  and  that  the 
cause  is  apoplexy.  When  pullets  go  on  the 
nest,  remain  there  for  a  short  time,  and 
come  off  cackling  but  deposit  no  egg,  you 
may  set  it  down  as  the  result  of  overfeed- 
ing. When  your  hens  lay  double-yolk 
eggs  and  other  eggs  do  not  hatch,  the  cause 
is  overfeeding.  There  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  feed,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  very  small  amount.  Leave  out 
grain  entirely  and  feed  meat  or  give  milk, 
and  make  the  hens  work.  This  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  perform,  as  it  apparently 
places  the  hens  on  a  starvation  diet,  but  i  t 
is  necessary  if  the  hens  are  to  lay.  Many 
writers  are  enthusiastic  in  urging  poultry- 
men  to  give  plenty  of  food,  but  that  advice 
is  seldom  needed,  as  the  gravest  error  com- 
mitted by  the  large  majority  of  persons 
who  raise  poultry  is  in  feeding  too  much. 
The  difficulty  is  to  induce  them  to  give  less 
food  instead  of  overfeeding  their  fowls. 


THE  WEATHER-VANE. 

On  a  New  England  farm,  one  day,  a 
farmer  inquired,  "  Which  way  is  the 
wind?"  He  wanted  to  know,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  know,  but  there  was  no  move- 
ment of  the  air,  apparently,  and  there  was 
no  weather-vane  on  his  or  his  neighbor's 
buildings. 

"I'll  find  out,"  he  exclaimed,  and  going 
into  the  barn  soon  reappeared  with  a  peck 
measure  in  which  was  chaff  taken  from 
the  barn  floor.  He  threw  the  chaff  into 
the  air,  and  found  out  "which  way  the 
wind  was."  It  was  toward  him,  and  the 
chaff  settled  upon  him,  filling  "face  and 
eyes"  and  working  under  his  shirt  collar. 

This  may  suggest  the  desirability  of 
having  a  weather-vane — aye,  the  necessity 
of  having  one.  For  some  reason  which 
may  not  be  easily  explained,  the  barn  with 
a  weather* vane  appears  a  little  better  or  a 
little  more  attractive  than  one  without. 
Certainly  it  adds  something  to  the  barn — 
something  that  is  missed,  when  absent,  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  weather- 
vanes. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  weather-vane 
gives  an  idea  of  the  owner  of  the  farm — an 
index,  not  of  character  exactly,  but  of 
inclination  and  interest.  If  the  vane  be  a 
running  horse  and  sulky,  it  may  be  that 
the  owner  is  interested  in  the  turf;  if  a 
cow,  the  true  symbol  of  the  farm,  then  the 
dairy  may  be  the  specialty  on  that  farm. 
The  plow  is  a  good  subject  for  a  vane,  but 
the  eagle,  seen  on  one  small  barn,  appeared 
to  be  out  of  place.  The  place  for  an  eagle 
is  on  a  "liberty  pole"  or  on  state  buildings, 
for  he  is  our  "emblematic  bird,"  although 
Benjamin  Franklin  thought  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  turkey  instead  of  the  treach- 
erous, cruel  and  tyrannical  eagle. 

A  farmer  added  a  small  cupola  and  a 
weather-vane  to  an  unpainted  barn.  The 
barn  looked  so  shabby  in  comparison 
under  the  shining  cupola  and  vane  that  he 
had  it  painted.  Then  the  barn  looked  so 
much  better  than  the  house  that  the  house 
was  painted.  The  farmer  said;  "It's  all 
owing  to  that  weather-vane,  and  I'm  not 
sorry  it  came.  It  showed  how  rusty  we 
were  getting." 

H  there  be  a  jackknife  genius  in  the 
family,  there  may  be  no  need  of  buying  a 
weather-vane.  A  great  many  vanes  have 
been  produced  by  the  jackknife,  and  some 
of  them  were  remarkable  contrivances  of 
the  whittler  or  the  inventor,  for  starting 


out  to  make  a  vane  and  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  jackknife  play,  surprised, 
perhaps,  at  his  owu  ingenuity,  produced 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  carving  or 
automatic  machinery. 

It  is  easy  to  make,  at  little  cost,  a  vane  of 
some  kind — one  that  will  add  something 
to  the  structure  on  which  it  is  placed  and 
be  useful,  also.  A  farmer  in  town  one  day 
stopped  at  a  bill-board  to  see  a  man  pasting 
up  a  large  bill.  Represented  on  this  bill 
was  a  cow  of  "fine  form."  The  farmer  had 
been  thinking  about  a  weather-vane.  The 
cow  on  the  bill  suggested  an  idea. 

He  bought  oue  of  the  posters  for  a  few 
cents,  cut  out  the  cow,  carried  the  cutting 
to  a  tiusmith,  who  reproduced  it  in  tin.  A 
socket  was  soldered  to  one  side  and  the 
whole  was  gilded  and  placed  on  the  barn. 
It  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  though 
it  cost  fifty  dollars.  A  weather-vane  is  not 
a  vain  thing.  George  Appleton. 


ON  THE  BOOM. 

The  creamery  industry  is  on  the  boom  this 
year,  over  400  new  creameries  having  been 
built  from  January  first  to  April  first.  Is  there 
any  other  industry  dependent  on  the  farm 
that  has  made  a  greater  advance?  The  future 
of  this  industry  is  very  bright,  and  it  is  a  safe 
prophecy  that  in  twenty  years  from  now 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  butter  will  be 
made  in  the  factories. 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  SUMMER? 

Many  of  our  readers  are  boys  and  girls  who 
will  soon  be  out  of  school  for  the  summer,  and 
students  home  from  college,  who  will  be  look- 
ing about  for  an  opportunity  of  laying  by  at 
least  a  part  of  the  sum  necessary  to  give  them 
that  much-coveted  next-year-at-school.  Every 
such  one  should  write  to  us  at  once  for  our 
"Special  Cash  Terms  to  Club  Raisers."  We 
have  decided  to  make  them  the  most  liberal 
ever  offered  by  any  publishers,  and  they  offer 
an  opportunity  that  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  hosts  of  our  young  readers.  Do  not  put  this 
matter  off;  your  interests  are  too  much  at 
stake. 


GOOD  PAYING  WORK  FOR  LADIES.  No  canvassing;  easy, 
paying  work  at  home.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Miss 
J .  B.  Miller,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mention  paper. 


HILL'S  GUIDE 


PROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  TMB 

EARTH  TO 

CHICAGO  and  the  World's 
FAIR  .: 


32  Msps,  359  Illustrations,  500 
Columns  of  Reading  Matter. 
Every  word  Original, IStrik- 
ing  and  Practical.  Cost  and 
means  of  Transportation  from 
Everywhere  to  Chicago. 
All  that  refers  to  Comfort, 
Instruction  and  Amnse- 
ment  while  in  Chicago,  given 
in  full  Best  and  Only  Ke- 
liable  Guide! 

A  GEM  OP  THE  PRINTER'S  ART 

Paper,  25c;"CIoth,  50e;  Russia  Leather,  Full  Gilt,$l. 
t  ?  FOR  SALE  ETERTWHIRtS 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Publishers,  203  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

An  all  Brass  Mammoth  t  Draw- 

FIELD  TELESCOPE 

SENT  FREE! 


Everybody  needs  to  Have 
a  nice  Telescope,  they  are  a 
household  necessity  and  a 
travelers  companion.  We  have  ^ 
a  new  style  all  brass  powerful 
glass.from  Berlin.  Will  send  out  1000 
free  on  Inspection  in  order  to  adver- 
ltse.  Remember  they  wont  cost  you 
one  cent  only  for  postal  you 
send  your  address  on. 
MORSE  &  CO.,  Box  laM 
Augusta^Ialne.Write  today 
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m  OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT. 


[Trade  Mark.] 
DR.  A.  OWEN. 


The  Only  Scientific  and  Practical  Electric  Belt 
for  General  Use.  Producing  a  Genuine  Current 
of  Electricity  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

OUR     ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

contains  fullest  information,  list  of  di  erases,  cut  of 
Belts  and  Appliances,  prices,  sworn  testimonials  and 
portraits  of  people  who  have  been  cured,  etc.  Pub- 
lished in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
languages.  This  valuable  catalogue  or  a  treatise  on 
rupture  cured  with  Electric  Truss  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  six  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Only  Factory, 

THE   OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  BLDG , 

201  to  211  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Call  at  our  offices  when  visiting  the  World's  Fair, 
also  at  Dr.  A.  Owen's  Exhibit  in  Electricity  Building, 
Section  V,  Space  1. 

the  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  t lie  World. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  15° 

A  large  font  of  Type  (oTer4A)with  Figures, 
Holder,  Indelible  Ink,  Pad,  Tweezers,  CorUcrew, 
etc.,  as  ahuwn  in  cut.  complete  in  neat  caw.  Beet 
Linen  Marker,  Card  Printer,  etc.  Regular  Price  50o 
Sample  postpaid  for  15c.  to  introduce,  with  Cat- 
alogue of  1000  new  articles.  CAT.  FREE. 
LNGERS0LL&  Bro.65  CortlandtSUN.Y.CitT 


IKCCAtt  ^  pi  mam  h  flat  14k 

,««t£  FREE" 

OrLao|E:*    I     mm  mmm  mmm  «t«j  reader 

S 1 2E  of  this  paper.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  ub  with 
rout  full  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  on* 
of  these  elegant,  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  eipres3  for  examination, and  if  you  think  It  la  equal 
in  appearance  to  any  925.00  gold  watch, pay  our  sam- 
ple price,  93.50,  and  It  is  yours.  We  send  with  tha 
watoh  our  guarantee  that  you  can  return  It  at  anytims 
within  one  year  if  notsatisfactory.and  i  f  you  sell  or 
cause  the  wleof  six  we  willgiveyou  ONE  FREE.  Write 
at  once, as  we  shall  send  oat  samples  for  60  days  only. 

r  u  .  THE  NATIONAL  M'F'C 
14R         &  IMPORTINC  CO... 
LZH    334  Eeartorn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinolf. 


MIICT  UH1/C  A  fronts  AT  ONCE.  Sample 
III  U  O  I  nfl  V  t  aanhlock  (Patl892)  free  by  mail 
■or  2c.  Stamp.  Immense.  Unrivalled.  Only  good 
one  ever  invented.  Beats  weights.  Sales  unparalleled, 
SIS  a  Day.  Write  quick.  Brohard  «fc  Co.,  Puila. 


PICTURE 
FRAMES 


PORTRAITS 

LawestPrleis.  Out  Ot  FREE.  Good  Salary 
Write  to-day  and  secure  general  agency. 
Catlg.  Fit  KB.   ROBT.  JOHNS  Mfr. 

Dept.  13,  51  &  53  S.  May  St.,  CHICAQO 


HAVE  YOU 

had  one  of  these  rings,  warranted  solid 
gold!  Over  8000  girls  have  bad  one  and 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  10,000  more, 

Fppp  for  a  few  hoars  work  among 
nCC   your  friends.   Write  ato  ice, 
I.  M.  ASSOCIATION. 269  Dearborn  et.CMeutro,ilL 


PRINTING  OFFICE  FREE 

A  largo  font  of  Tjpe  (over  3  A)  with  Holder,  Indelible 
Ink,  Pad,  Tweeters,  eta.,  eompletoi  n  neat  case.  Best  Linen 
Marker,  Card  Printer,  et«.  Regular  Prios 60o.  Seadonly 
25 eta.  forl6  page  picture  and  story  paper  one  yearand 
receive  all  the  above  FREJB  and  poitpaid.  Z.  F.  WAS0N, 
Publisher.  132  CHURCH  6XBS£XF^Eff  XQ&K  GUI. 


jfj°/  ABOVE  FACTORY  COST 

68-87  buys  A  865.00  Singer  Style  Machine. 
#18.98  buy  s  Highest  Grade  modern  styl* 
machine  in  theworld.  25diff  erent  styles  xt 
intermediate  prices.Wanrsmted  10  years. 
Weare  the  only  manufacturers  selling  ma- 
chinesdirect.Sendforcotaloicne  P*0, 
Terms  for  securing  a  sewing  machineFREB 
CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  Ciucago.IlL 

14K  GOLD  FIIXEI> 

ELGIN  or  WALTHAM 

Warranted  20  Tears. 

fionest  vTatehes  at  Honest  Prices. 
A  genuine  V>3S  gold  filled  Cejc, ladies  or 
gents  site,  bunting  or  open  face,  stem 
wind  and  stem  set,  beautifully  engraved 
and  fitted  with  a  GEMJiyS  .ELGIN  or 
WALTHAM  solid  nickel  works,  FULL 
J1WXLED  top  plats,  double  jeweled 
expansion  balance,  patent  hair  spring, 
safety  pinions,  polished  enamel  dial, 
quick  train  (18,000  beats  an  hour) 
patent  dust  band  and  absolutely  dust 
proof.   Warranted  to  wear  and  bold 
its  color,  and  keep  correct  time  for  10 
years.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Beal  Talus.  126.00. 
Sen t i  0.  O.  D .  subject  to  full  cxam< 
Inat  on  before  you  pay  any  money. 
If  found  satisfactory, y«x  paycx  press 
agent  $12.75  and  express  charges  one 
Way,   No  risk  whatever.  Guarantee 
with  each  watch*  a  For  cash  In  ad* 
ranocwe  send  an  elegant  6  year  chain 
free.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Address 

QUEEN  CITY  WATCH  CO 

85  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


nri|T(  (Silver  or 
ULn  Id  stamps) 
pays  for 
printing  your  address 
Doldly  on  gummed 
paper  in  either  the 
LADIES  OR  GENTS  GILT 
EDGE  DIRECTORY  for 
an  entire  year. 
Thousands  "of  firms 
whose  addresses  we 
have  wantthenames 
of  such  persons,  to 
each  of  whom  they  mail 
hooks,  novelties,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  cards,  pa- 
pers, letters,  catalogues, 
etc.  Free  as  samples.  Our  Directory  patrons 
receive  bushels  and  barrels  full  of  mall  within  a 
year,  each  parcel  with  their  boldly  printed  address 
pasted  thereon.  Try  it.  Better  than  any  lottery. 
No  blanks.  Everyone  receives  prizes  daily.  You 
will  receive  biggest  mail  of  anyone  in  your  town 
and  be  well  pleased  and  amazed  at  the  ^presents 
you  will  receive  for  so  small  an  investment.  Our 
regular  price  is  23c.  but  to  all  who  have  never  tried 
our  Directory,  we  will  make  the  price  10  cents. 

Don't  subscribe  dollars  for  high  priced  magazines 
and  papers  when  for  10  cents  you  can  receive 
daily,  more  sample  magazines  and  other  choice  and 
varied  reading  matter  than  your  brain  can  digest 
in  a  year.  Rush  on  your  address  plainly  written. 

State  in  which  Directory  you  want  your  address  in- 
serted.Ladiesor  Gents.  10c.  foreither.  20c  for  both, 
OUT  EDGE  DIRECTORY  CO., 
[Department  Mo.  3,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Premium  Xo.  541. 


A  luxury  in 
hot  weather, 
it  combines 
the  features 
of  both  ham- 
mock and 
swing.  We 
send  it  com- 
plete with 
ropes,  hooks 
and  slips  with 
which  it  can 
be  hung  in  a 
moment  from 
a  tree  or  arbor 
and  adjusted 
to  any  height. 

It  is  strong 
enough  for  a 
grown  person 


and  a  continuous  delight  to  the  children. 

Given  as  a  premium  for  5  yearly  sub- 
scribers, and  each  subscriber  entitled  to  the- 
choice  of  one  Free  Gift  offered  in  this  paper. 

Price,  including  one  year's  subscription, 
without  a  Free  Gift,  $1. 

We  offer  It  for  sale  for  only  75  cents. 
Postage  or  express  prepaid  by  us  In  each  case. 

Give  your  express  station  if  different  from 
your  post-office  address. 

FARM  ASU>  FIRESIDE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Always  mention  tbls  paper  when 
answering  advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  have  different  articles 
advertised  In  several  papers. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Joe  15,  1893. 


®m  gtttutsmiettt  €oxntv. 

Providing  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Our 
Subscribers,  with  Salable  Rewards 
for  Successful  C.  jxestants. 


FIVE  DOLLARS 

Will  be  divided  among  the  first  five 
Farm  and  Fireside  subscribers  who  cor- 
rectly answer  the  following  conun- 
drum: 

Why  is  the  Farm  and  Fireside  like  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition? 

nj  Sl.CO  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
[|]  sending  the  correct  answer, 
g]  Si.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
Isi  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  out- 
[|{  side  of  Ohio,  sending  the  correct  answer. 
S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  Ohio  sub- 
scriber sending  the  correct  answer. 

S1.00  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  sending 
the  correct  answer. 

SLOO  will  be  given  to  the  first  subscriber 
south  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  New 
England  states  or  Canada,  sending  the 
correct  answer. 

Not  more  than  one  reward  will  be 
given  to  one  subscriber. 

This  contest  will  close  July  1st,  the 
result  to  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
July  15th. 

Answers  to  this  contest  should  be 
addressed  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

COLTJStBIAif  CONTEST,  < 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


WINNERS   OF  PRIZES 

OFFEF.ED  1TAT  15TH. 


BILL  OF  FARE  CONTEST. 

AXSWEKS. 

1.  Forefather's  Stay— Bread. 

2.  Home  of  the  Multitude — Cheese. 

3.  The  cause  of  neighborhood  contentions — 

Chicken. 

4.  What  the  Prodigal  Son  had  for  supper— 

Veal. 

5.  Hidden  tears—  Onions. 

6.  Boston's  pride — Beans. 

7.  Woman  of  grit — Ham  Sandwich. 

8.  Impertinence— Sauce. 

9.  Satan's  food — Deviled  Eggs. 

10.  Fine  cut — Cabbage. 

11.  What  they  had  in  the  ark— Pears. 
VI.  Musical  cake — Icing  Cake. 

13.  Cake  hard  to  beat — Marble  Cake. 

14.  Bachelor's  comfort — Coffee. 

15.  Nature's  strengthener — Milk. 

Hi.  Ivory  manipulators — Tooth-picks. 

No  correct  list  of  answers  were  received  in 
this  contest,  so  that  no  prizes  can  be  awarded. 


A  FAMILY  NIGHT. 

Make  home  the  happiest  place  in  the  world 
for  your  children.  You  can,  by  taking  a  little 
of  your  time  and  planning  for  their  pleasure, 
make  home  so  attractive  that  your  children 
will  have  no  desire  to  seek  entertainment 
outside,  unless  on  some  special  occasion,  and 
even  then  I  should  arrange  to  accompany 
them,  and  enter  into  their  joys  as  one  of 
them. 

Mothers— and  I  would  include  the  fathers, 
too — we  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  be- 
coming companions  to  our  children,  making 
ourselves  agreeable.  Who  in  this  life  has  a 
greater  claim  on  our  time  and  attention  than 
our  children?  And  what  is  of  great  moment, 
it  will  keep  our  hearts  younger  and  happier; 
and  best  of  all,  we  are  making  our  children 
happy.  When  they  have  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  and  the  duties  of  life  have 
called  them  away  from  the  home  of  their 
youth,  ofttimes  will  their  hearts  grow  warm 
in  the  hallowed  memories  of  childhood's 
happy  days,  at  home  with  father  and  mother; 
and  how  much  it  will  help  them  to  make  the 
new  home  also  a  little  paradise  for  their  own 
children.  

SALT  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Prof.  Edward  Hull,  in  a  lecture  to  the  Victo- 
ria Institute,  London,  explained  that  through- 
out all  geological  time  the  ocean  had  been 
receiving  continual  supplies  from  rivers 
bringing  down  not  only  sediments,  but  salts 
and  carbonates,  together  with  free  silica  in 
solution.  The  sediment  was  deposited  over 
the  ocean  floor,  and  generally  not  far  from  the 
lands,  while  the  dissolved  ingredients  were 
carried  by  the  currents  into  all  parts.  Mean- 
while, the  ocean  surface  was  constantly  giving 
off,  particularly  over  the  equatorial  regions, 
enormous  (quantities  of  vapor,  which  were 
carried  into  the  higher  regions,  and  which 
were  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow 
over  the  lands.  Part,  of  course,  fell  on  the 
sea  again,  but  the  greater  quantity  fell  on  the 
land  surfaces,  and  was  returned  to  the  ocean 

in  streams  charged  with  fresh  salts  and  car- 
bonates. The  consequences  of  that  process 
must  clearly  be  that  the  salient  ingredients 
had  been  increasing  in  the  oceanic  waters 
from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
day. 

WESTERN  FARM  LANDS. 

A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  farm  lands 
of  Nebraska,  Northwestern  Kansas  and  East- 
ern Colorado  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application  to  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
C.  B.  <fc  Q.  R-  R-,  Chicago.  Send  for  one  and 
give  names;nnd.addre6ses  of  your  friends. 


DELSARTEANISM. 

She  bendeth  low! 
She  kicketh  high! 
She  swayeth  gently  to  and  fro! 
She  treadeth  gently  on  her  toe; 
And  when  I  ask  the  reason  why, 
The  lissom  maiden  doth  reply : 
"Dear  Edmund  Russell  doeth  so." 

"And  whom  may  Edmund  Russell  be?" 
'Tis  thus  I  catechise  her. 
She  looketh  in  amaze  on  me ; 
She  saith,  "In  truth  I  pity  thee!" 
She  crieth,  "Shame  unto  thee !  Why,  sir, 
The  high  priest  of  Delsarte  is  he  ; 
A  type  of  wan  flaccidity, 
Our  dear  devitalizer!" 

She  fluttereth  her  wrists 
Just  like  that  matchless  man; 
She  battereth  her  fists, 
She  doeth  wondrous  twists, 
Though  I  don't  see  how  she  can. 
She  whirls  and  spins ;  insists 
She  likes  it,  till  vague  mists 
Swim  'round  her  and  she's  wan, 
Just  like  that  prince  of  priests, 
The  pale  Delsartean. 

  — Buffalo  Courier. 

SOMETIME. 

Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been 
learned, 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here 

have  spurned, 
The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 

wet, 

Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night, 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were 
right, 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most 
true. 

Servant — "The  mistress  says,  mum,  that  she 
is  not  at  home.  Who  shall  I  say  called  ?" 

Caller— "You  may  say  that  a  lady  called  who 
didn't  bring  her  name." 

25c.  for  a  box  of  Beechasi's  Pills  worth  a 
guinea. 

A  smooth-tongued  agent  can  usually  per- 
suade the  farmer  to  buy  some  high-priced 
machine  for  labor-saving  Tnore  easily  than  a 
whole  agricultural  college  could  persuade  him 
to  buy  thoroughbred  stock  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction. Is  this  because  he  has  such  a  great 
desire  to  avoid  labor,  or  "because  the  agent  is 
willing  to  give  credit  for  a  few  months ?  Or 
does  the  lecturer  upon  improved  breeds  lack 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  salesman  ? 
We  wait  for  a  reply. 

A  yothtg  fop,  who  had  Just  begun  to>have 
for  a  beard,  stepped  into  a  hair-dresser's  shop, 
and  after  a  great  swagger  desired  to  be  shaved. 
The  hair-dresser  went  through  the  usual  move- 
ments, and  the  sprig  jumped  up  with  a  flourish 
and  ^aid : 

'  Li?  fine  fellow,  what  is  the  charge?" 
On,  no  charge,"  said  the  barber. 

"No  charge  ?  How  is  that  ?" 

"Why,  I  am  always  thankful  when  I  can  get 
a  soft  calfskin  to  sharpen  the  razor  on." 

"Have  you  ceased  to  care  for  me,  Adele?  I 
came  earlier  this  afternoon,  and  you  do  not 
even  look  glad  to  see  me,"  said  Mr.  N.  E.  Very- 
late. 

"Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  see  you!  But  this  is 
my  hour  for  resting  my  features  from  all  ex- 
pression," said  Miss  Adele  Sartean. 

As  many  bacteria  could  be  laid  side  by  side 
on  a  linear  inch  as  earths  upon  the  diameter 
of  its  orbit  around  the  sun.  Compared  with 
the  tree,  the  bacterium  is  almost  infinitesimal ; 
by  the  side  of  the  earth  the  tree  is  insignif- 
icant; in  the  solar  system  the  earth  is  but  a 
small  factor,  and  if  the  solar  system  were 
annihilated,  it  would  be  millions  of  years 
before  its  loss  would  be  felt  on  distant  stars. 
Magnitudes  are,  therefore,  relative,  and  things 
are  great  or  small  according  to  the  standpoint 
from  which  we  view  them. 

Ctjeiotjsly  tenacious  of  life  is  that  beautiful 
plant  commonly  called  ivy  geranium. 
Branches  cut  off  and  kept  partly  immersed  in 
water  live  for  months,  not  only  with  small 
loss  of  vitality  in  the  larger  leaves,  but  even 
with  some  development  of  leaf  buds,  and  pos- 
sibly some  growth  of  new  wood.  This  occurs, 
too,  without  any  sign  of  root  development  in 
the  immersed  ends.  The  clippings  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  indoor  decoration  in  winter, 
as  the  green  of  the  ivy  geranium  is  so  fresh  as 
to  suggest  a  perpetual  spring. 

Another  very  similar  pest  to  the  carpet- 
bug  has  been  attracting  considerable  attention 
of  late.  It  has  so  far  received  no  name.  It  is 
a  black  beetle  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
Buffalo  carpet-beetle,  but  more  slender  in 
proportion.  Its  larva  is  also  more  slender, 
and  has  not  the  enlarged  fore  quarters.  The 
hair  upon  the  body  of  the  larva  is  brown,  but 
it  is  not  so  erect  as  in  the  larva  of  the  other 
form.  Its  scientific  name  is  Attagenus  piceus, 
and  it  may  be  called  the  black  carpet-beetle. 
This  insect  has  done  some  little  damage  in 
furniture  warehouses  in  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  received  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  works  in  a  very 
similar  manner  to  the  foregoing  species,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

An  interesting  experiment  that  proves  the 
value  of  fresh  air  la  winter,  even  for  very 


young  and  delicate  children,  was  tried  a  month 
or  two  ago  in  a  well-known  babies'  hospital 
All  the  siek  babies  that  were  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion  and  lack  of  nutrition,  and 
who  would  not  improve  in  spite  of  good  food, 
perfectly  ventilated  rooms  and  careful;  bath- 
ing, were  taken  to  the  top  ward  of  the  hospital, 
where  all  of  the  windows  were  open  wide, 
wrapped  as  for  the  street  and  put  in  their  per- 
ambulators. They  were  kept  in  this  room 
from  two  to  four  hours  daily,  and  soon  showed 
a  marked  improvement.  Their  cheeks  became 
rosy,  they  gained  in  weight  and  appetite,  and 
would  often  fall  asleep  and  remain  so  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  in  the  air.  Very 
delicate  children  had  pans  of  hot  water  placed 
at  their  feet.  It  is  recorded  in  the  account  of 
this  experiment  that  not  one  child  took  cold 
as  a  result  of  it. 


THREE  POLAR  EXPEDITIONS. 

Three  expeditions,  based  upon  different 
theories  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the 
north  pole,  and  pursuing  different  routes,  are 
to  set  out  for  that  destination  this  summer. 
Dr.  Nansen  is  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  Siberia 
until  he  reaches  a  point  cff  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  delta,  near  where  the  Jeannette  was  lost, 
and  then  go  north  till  locked  in  the  ice-field, 
which  he  expects  will  float  with  him  across  the 
pole.  Nansen's  ship  is  nearly  ready,  his  stores 
and  provisions  are  being  prepared  and  his 
crew  selected.  His  intended  associates  in  the 
expedition— among  whom  may  be  Mrs.  Nansen 
— are  already  testing  their  endurance  by  sleep- 
ing in  Norwegian  snow-drifts,  and  e  depot  of 
supplies  is  being  prepared  far  up  on  the  Sibe- 
rian coast.  It  is  here  that  sometime  next  July 
Nansen  will  take  on  board  his  dogs  and  sledges ; 
for  his  expedition  is  to  b  2  well  equipped  for 
Journeying  over  the  laud  or  over  the  ice, 
should  it  become  necessary  to  leave  his  ship. 
Nansen  has  incidentally  contributed  to  the 
equipment  of  the  other  ( xpeditions.  His  re- 
searches, and  those  of  the  specialists  who  have 
been  employed  in  his  interests,  have  resulted 
in  several  new  methods  of  preparing  food  so 
as  to  obtain  the  most  nutriment  in  the  least 
bulk,  and  all  future  explorers  will  profit  by 
this  work.  Nansen  goes  prepared  to  be  gone 
six  years,  but  hopes  to  be  floated  across  the 
pole  and  into  the  open  water  of  Greenland 
within  three  years. 

The  other  expeditions  are  both  to  be  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  pole  or  near  unto  it  over 
land.  Lieutenant  Peary's  plans  are  familiar, 
but  not  so  those  of  Frederick  Jackson,  who  is 
organizing  an  expedition  which  is  to  sail  from 
Liverpool  in  June.  Jackson  sails  at  once  for 
Franz  Josef  Land,  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Nova  Zembla  and  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen. 
Its  southernmost  point  touches  the  SOth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.and  the  60th  parallel  of  eas  t 
longitude  bisects  it.  How  far  it  extends  north- 
ward'no  one  knows.  Weyprecht  and  Payer 
discovered  it  in  August,  1873,  and  went  some 
distance  into  the  interior.  Peterman's  Land 
and  Oscar  Land  lie  to  the  north,  in  latitude 
S3  and  beyond,  and  measure  the  limit  of  ex- 
ploration in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Jackson  thinks  that  Peary  has  gone  north  as 
far  as  possible  on  Greenland,  a.id  that  he  will 
only  cover  the  old  ground  in  his  coming  at- 
tempts to  go  farther.  As  to  Nansen,  Jackson 
is  confident  that  his  ship  will  meet  the  fate  of 
the  Jeannette  and  the  Tegethof,  by  being 
crushed  in  the  thick  ice.  His  own  theory  is 
that  Peterman's  Land  extends  as  far  north  as 
latitude  85,  at  least.  This  would  be  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  pole ;  a  distance 
which  he  proposes  to  cover  in  bot.ts  if  he  finds 
an  open  sea,  or  on  sledges  if  he  finds  land  or 
ice.  Jackson's  party  will  consist  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  be  provisioned  for  three  years.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

FATAL. 

Clifford  Harrison,  the  English  reader,  has 
his  own  ideas  of  the  "total  depravity  of  inan- 
imate things."  He  says  it  is  usually  fatal  to 
introduce  an  effective  pause  into  a  recitation, 
for  something  is  sure  to  mar  it.  He  adds, 
plaintively: 

"If  I  am  reciting  in  a  hall  where  there  is  a 
striking  clock,  or  past  which  a  train  runs  with 
shriek  and  roar,  I  know  that  striking  clock 
and  shrieking  train  will  make  themselves 
heard  at  a  moment  when  it  is  most  important 
for  me  to  have  unbroken  silence. 

"I  once  wrote  some  verses  for  recitation, 
into  which  I  was  so  injudicious  as  to  put  a 
sudden  exclamation : 

"'Listen!  What  is  that?' 

"I  might  have  known  what  would  happen. 
Clocks  chimed,  doors  slammed,  special  trains 
screamed,  old  gentlemen  coughed,  some  one 
was  seized  with  an  irrepressible  sneeze,  dogs 
came  from  distant  parts  on  purpose  to  bark, 
candle-shades  fell  off,  a  waiter  dropped  a  tray 
and  teacups,  a  baby  cried,  and  a  deaf  old  lady 
was  heard  to  say  to  her  neighbor: 

"  'Would  half  a  cucumber  be  of  any  use?' 

"I  learned  bitter  wisdom,  and  cut  the  pas- 
sage out."—  Youth's  Companion. 

THREE  EXCELLENT  DOCTORS. 

Some  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  Paris 
were  assembled  about  the  death-bed  of  Du- 
moulin,  the.most  celebrated  doctor  of  his  day. 
To  their  expressions  of  grief  at  the  expected 
loss  to  the  profession,  the  dying  man  an- 
swered: 

"Gentlemen,  I  shall  leave  behind  me  three 
excellent  doctors  to  supply  my  absence." 

Being  pressed  to  name  them,  as  each  man 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  trio,  he  said: 

"Water,  Exercise  and  Diet." 


QUOTATIONS. 

Oil  and  water— woman  and  a  secret— are  hos- 
tile properties — Bulwer  Lytton. 

Raptured  man  quits  each  dozing  sage, 
O  woman !  for  thy  lovelier  page. — Moore.  k 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous 
looks,  shall  win  my  lOTe—Shakipere, 

He  that  would  have  fine  guests  let  him  have 
a  fine  wife. — Ben  Jonson. 

Every  pretty  woman  should  be  a  flirt;  every 
clever  woman  a  politician. — Ouida. 

Reverence  every  woman's  .opinion,  whether 
it  be  to  you  right  or  wrong.— Sice. 

A  woman's  strength  is  most  potent  when 
robed  in  gentleness. — Lamartine. 

Lovely  woman,  that  caused  our  cares,  can 
every  care  beguile. — Beresford. 

Decision,  however  suicidal,  has  more  charm 
for  a  woman  than  the  most  unequivocal  Fa- 
bian success.— Hardy,  in  UTew  York  Herald. 


THE  BEST  TIME. 

The  best  time  to  clear  up  a  'misunderstand- 
ing with  a  brother  is  before  sunset. 

The  best  time  for  a  sinner  to  repent  is  the 
present  moment. 

The  best  time  to  do  good  is  whenever  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  it. 

The  best  time  to  pray  is  when  we  don't  feel 
like  it. 

The  best  time  to  praise  is  when  we  are  in 
danger  of  backsliding. 

The  best  time  to  let  your  light  shine  for  the 
Lord  is  when  all  things  about  you  look  the 
darkest. 

The  best  time  to  avoid  temptation  is  when 
you  feel  the  strongest.— Barn's  Horn. 


VERY  EXPLICIT. 

An  old  Scotch  minister  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  took  his  place  on 
a  bank  on  one  occasion,  and  unfortunately 
fixed  himself  on  an  ants'  nest. 

The  active  habits  of  these  little  creatures 
soon  made  the  good  man's  position  very  un- 
comfortable, and  afraid  that  his  audience 
might  observe  something  of  his  discomfort 
from  his  manner,  he  apologized  by  remarking : 

"Brethren,  though  I  hope  I  have  the  Word 
of  God  in  my  mouth,  I  think  the  deil  himself 
has  gotten  into  my  breeks !" 


YOUR  MARCHING  ORDERS. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  met  a  young 
clergyman,  who,  aware  of  his  grace's  former 
residence  in  the  East,  and  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  support  of  their  false  religion,  proposed 
the  following  question : 

"Does  not  your  grace  think  it  almost  useless 
and  extravagant  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Hindoos  ?" 

The  duke  immediately  rejoined :  "Look,  sir, 
to  your  marching  orders,  'Preach  the  gospel  to 

every  creature.' " 


THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  a  simple  rule  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night.any  time  of  the  year,  may  be  ascertained. 
Simply  double  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising, 
which  will  give  the  length  of  the  night,  and 
double  the  time  of  setting,  which  will  give 
the  length  of  the  day. 


nfll  IIMQIIC  Counterpane  SOUVENIR  Needle- 
I  ULUmCUd  work.  BEAUTIFl  L  Deeisns.  50c. 
"WOMAN'S  WORK  ASS'N,  Coxsackie.N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

on  installment  payments.  We  make  a  specialty  in 
this  line  and  offer  superior  inducements  to  buyers. 
An  eighty  page  book  on  California  and  climatic  map 
mailed  free.         FOSTER  <£  WOODSON", 

1206  Clamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 


The 


FAIRBANKS 


GALVANIZED  ' 


MILLS 


TOWERS 

Are  WARRANTED  to  be 
strictly  first-class  in  material 
and  construction,  to  be  the  best 
regulated,  and  to  produce  more 
power  than  any  other  steel  mill  made. 

THE  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL 

the  Original  Self -regulating  Wood  Wheel. 
Pnmp«, Tanks,  Sec.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

GOOD  NEWS  FOE  CLUB  RAISERS. 

Club  raisers  for  this  paper  will  be 
given  larger  cash  commissions  than 
have  ever  been  offered  before,  and  more 
liberal  than  given  by  any  other  publi- 
cation. We  wish  to  interest  everyone 
of  our  readers  in  raising  clnbs,  and  our 
new  terms  are  so  favorable  to  the  clnb 
raiser  that  it  will  be  an  inducement  to 
many  to  devote  all  their  time  to  the 
work.  Write  at  once  for  "Special  Cash 
Terms  to  Club  Raisers."  Yon  will  cer- 
tainly regret  It  if  you  do  not. 


Jvxe  15,  1893. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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"DOWN  TO  SLEEP." 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still, 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright, 

Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill, 
The  morning's  Gnow  is  gone  by  night. 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep. 
Watching  all  things  "lie  down  to  sleep." 

I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 
Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts  and  shapes  and  spreads. 
I  never  knew  before  how  much 
Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 
Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweep 
When  all  wild  things  "lie  down  to  sleep." 

Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 
Tucked  in,  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut  tight. 

Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 
Her  ferns  kneel  down  full  in  my  sight, 
I  hear  their  chorus  of  "good-night," 
And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep, 
Listening  while  they  "lie  down  to  sleep." 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still, 
November  days  are  bright  and  good, 

Life's  noon  burns  up  life's  morning  chill, 
Life's  night  rests  feet  that  long  have  stood, 
Some  warm,  soft  bed  in  field  or  wood 
The  mother  will  not  fail  to  keep 
Where  we  can  "lay  us  down  to  sleep." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


"THE  LAND  OF  THE  FUTURE." 

Captain  Cameron,  in  the  course 
of  an  interview  published  in 
Gh-eat  Tlioughts,  expresses  the 
strongest  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
mense development  which  is 
awaiting  Africa.  He  says:  "It 
has  a  bigger  future  than  America,  Aus- 
tralia or  India.  It  is  the  richest  of  all, 
but  of  course  everything  depends  on  man- 
agement. Take  South  America,  for 
instance.  It  is  very  like  Australia.  Al- 
ready the  natives  have  begun  nibbling 
at  the  idea  of  flocks  and  herds,  but  the 
curse  out  there  is  that  of  political  mis- 
management and  the  diversity  of  aims 
between  the  English,  Dutch  and  Boer  col- 
onists and  the  Englishmen  who  become 
Afri'-mders.  Years  ago  I  proposed  char- 
tered companies,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
afraid  of  the  Radicals.  We  simply  want 
concessions  which  will  enable  us  to  work 
the  ci  untry.  The  Congo  state  should  be- 
come f  Belgian  colony,  and  the  unoccupied 
lauds  should  become  state  lands.  Ivory 
and  india-rubber,  fibers,  gums,  every  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  fruit  are  there  in 
richest  profusion.  Indeed,  I  consider  that 
in  Africa  will  be  the  coffee  and  tea  fields  of 
the  future ;  and  there  is  really  an  admir- 
able climate.  The  Europeans  could  bring 
up  their  children  well,  there.  The  natives 
are  very  teachable.  Even  the  hitherto  wild 
tribes  are  already  drilled  into  good  police, 
engineers,  riveters,  etc.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  Mr.  Blathwayt,  Africa  is  the  hope  of  the 
future,  aud  will  be  the  salvation  of  an 
overcrowded  world." — Review  of  Reviews. 


A  HAMMOCK  IDEA. 

A  young  woman  who  lives  in  a  small 
New  York  hotel,  and  has  only  one  room, 
had  a  gift  lately  ef  a  Guayaquil  hammock 
— one  of  those  great,  gaily-colored  webs 
that  gives  so  delightfully.  It  seemed  an 
odd  present  to  a  woman  who  hardly  saw  a 
veranda  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other; 
but  if  she  hasn't  verandas  she  has  ideas. 
She  had  hooks  put  in  opposite  corners  of 
her  room,  and  when  she  wants  to  deli- 
ciously  lounge  she  swings  the  hammock 
from  them.  When  it  is  not  in  use  it  is 
draped  by  means  of  a  third  hook  across 
one  entire  side  of  the  room,  making,  with 
its  fringes  and  tassels,  a  brilliant  wall  dec- 
oration. Mary  Hallock  Foote  says  some- 
where that  an  American  back  never  learns 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  luxury  of  a  genuine 
South  American  or  Mexican  hammock. 
The  owner  of  this  one  says  she  has  learned 
more  of  the  real  theory  of  rest  since  she 
owned  it  than  she  ever  knew  before.  "Since 
I  learned  to  let  go  and  sink,"  she  said,  "I 
have  gained  five  pounds." 

WHAT  THE  NAMES  MEAN. 

Theru  are  so  many  odd  names  given  to 
colors  nowadays  that  it  is  well  to  know 
j  ust  what  they  mean.  These  are  the  names, 
as  they  come  on  French  color  cards,  with 
their  meaning:  Angelique,  a  pale  apple 
green ;  beige,  really  a  beige  drab ;  castor,  a 
dark  beige;  castile,  a  bright  buff  yellow; 
coquelict,  a  bright  red,  like  that  of  the 
poppy ;  diavolo,  a  bright  cinnamon ;  emer- 
ande,  a  brilliant  emerald  green ;  floxine,  a 
brilliant  light  crimson;  geramine,  a  pale 
geranium  red;  mascotte,  a  medium  moss 
green;  paradis,  a  bird  of  paradise  yellow; 
pivoiue,  a  deep  metallic  scarlet;  vareche,  a 
deep  moss  green. 


CULTIVATING  OYSTERS. 

If  we  cannot  "paint  the  lily,"  human 
ingenuity  and  care  can,  nevertheless, 
in  many  ways  improve  the  processes  of 
nature  and  their  results.  Nature  alone 
never  could  have  produced  some  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  our  orchards, 
gardens  and  conservatories. 

Man's  assistance  has  enabled  her  to 
develop   and  expand    some   of  her 
powers,  and  by  restraining  some  ten- 
dencies   and    encouraging     others  has 
brought  about  wonderful  variations.  A 
recent  instance  of  this  is  the  cultivation 
of  oysters  in  a  tank  on  the  coast  of  the 
English  channel  in  France.   The  oysters 
have  been  carefully  attended  in  their  arti- 
ficial home  since  the  spring  of  1890. 

They  have  already,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
experimenters,  developed  a  size  and  flavor 
superior  to  those  attained  by  any  of  the 
oysters  in  the  natural  breeding-places  along 
the  coast.  Suppose  it  should  be  possible 
to  improve  the  quality  of  oysters  as  greatly 
as  that  of  strawberries  has  been  improved 
under  cultivation ! 

GLEANINGS. 

Both  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  Kate 
Fields  use  phonographs  instead  of  dictating 
their  matter  to  stenographers. 

Fruit  jellies  of  all  kinds  will  keep  per- 
fectly for  years  if  covered  with  pulverized 
sugar  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

To  remove  berry  stains  from  paper, 
books,  etc.,  hold  a  lighted  brimstone  match 
close  to  them ;  the  sulphur  fumes  remove 
the  stains. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  once  put  the  following 
query:  "If  steamers  are  named  the  Asia, 
the  Russia  and  the  Scotia,  why  not  call  one 
the  Nausea?" 

Cane-seat  chair-bcttoms  that  have  sagged , 
but  are  not  broken,  can  be  made  as  taut 
as  when  new  if  washed  thoroughly  with  a 
soft  cloth  wet  in  soap-suds.  Let  them  dry 
in  the  air. 

In  fly -time,  gather  great  bunches  of  clo- 
ver blossoms  and  hang  up  in  rooms  where 
flies  are  troublesome.  As  they  dry,  the 
perfume  of  the  blossoms  will  drive  away 
more  flies  than  all  the  nauseating  fly-paper 
can  collect. 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  remark  of 
a  speaker  at  a  recent  dairy  conference,  that 
when  we  want  ta  make  a  farmer  we  take 
the  dullest  boy  we  have,  give  him  but  little 
or  no  education,  get  him  out  of  bed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  work  him  till  dark, 
and  never  give  him  any  share  in  what  he 
helps  to  produce.  But  he  thought  a  brighter 
day  was  dawning  for  the  farmer's  boy.— 
Examiner. 

Miss  Sybil  Sanderson,  daughter  of  Judge 
Sanderson,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  only 
soprano  in  the  world  who  makes  higher 
tones  than  Patti.  She  is  a  tall,  willowy  girl, 
with  a  throat  like  a  white  pillar,  gold  blond 
hair  and  black  eyes.  She  dresses  beauti- 
fully, is  extremely  bright  and  intelligent, 
and  was  quite  a  belle  when  the  unusual 
capabilities  of  her  voice  first  became  ap- 
parent and  she  went  to  Europe  for  study. 

Miss  Kate  Holden,  matron  of  the  women 
nurses  on  North  Brother  island,  where  the 
New  York  City  paupers  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious diseases  are  sent,  has  for  ten  years 
led  a  life  of  solitude  and  sacrifice,  frequently 
spending  months  at  a  time  without  cross- 
ing to  the  mainland.  When  fifty  Russian 
typhus  patients  were  sent  in  a  single  day  to 
this  island  hospital,  Miss  Holden  spent 
forty  consecutive  hours  among  them  with- 
out sleep  or  food. 

Though  in  some  matters  Queen  Victoria 
is  very  old-fashioned,  and  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  fashion,  she  is  ready  enough 
to  take  up  new  inventions  of  a  practical 
nature.  In  the  typewriter  she  took  great 
interest,  and  one  is  in  daily  use  wherever 
she  may  be  in  residence,  being  used  for  the 
writing  of  the  court  circular,  lists  of  vis- 
itors and  other  particulars  which  her  ma- 
jesty edits,  and  which  used  always  to  be 
written'  out  in  the  ordinary  way  for  her 
perusal. 

The  Circassian  beauty  of  the  Turkish 
harem  never  moistens  her  face  with  liquid 
of  any  kind.  She  keeps  it  clean  by  the 
dry  wash— that  is,  by  rubbing  some  dry 
substance,  as  almond-meal,  over  the  face, 
and  wiping  with  a  soft  cloth.  Many 
women  devotees  of  facial  massage  believe 
soap  and  water  injurious  to  the  skin,  and 
use  oil  on  the  face  instead,  which  a  few 
minutes  later  is  wiped  off  with  a  soft  towel. 
The  towel  shows  that  soap  and  water,  even 
though  diligently  applied  previously,  are 
inadequate  for  cleansing  purposes.  They 
believe  that  the  skin  should  be  cleansed 
like  leather,  with  oil. 
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No  one  who  has  ever  read  this  grandest  book  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's,  will  ever  forget  with  what  absorbing  interest 
they  followed  Uncle  Tom,  Little  Eva,  Eliza  and  the  others  through 
those  eventful  times,  or  with  what  amusement  they  read  of  the 
mischievous  antics  and  laughable  remarks  of  Topsy,  or  of  the 
abhorrence  of  Miss  Ophelia  at  the  shiftless  ways  of  her  charges. 
The  story  is  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  adventures  that  could 
occur  only  under  social  conditions  as  they  then  existed.  It  is  such 
a  narrative  as  can  only  be  written  once  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 
It  should  be  in  every  home,  and  can  be  obtained  free  by  accepting 
this  offer.  The  book  is  complete  and  unabridged.  Printed  in 
good,  clear  type,  and  contains  the  same  illustrations  as  the  regular 
$2.00  edition.  Do  not  let  this  opportunity  slip.  Subscribe  or  renew 
your  subscription  now  while  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  Free. 
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This  fountain-pen  rs  the  triumph  of  ingenuity,  and  enables  any 
person  to  be  always  prepared  with  a  good  pen  and  ink,  at  all  times 
and  places.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  and 
just  as  safe  and  convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  The  holder 
contains  a  supply  of  ink,  enough  to  last  an  average  writer  several 
weeks,  and  maybe  easily  and  quickly  refilled  at  any  time.  One  of 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  articles  a  man  can  carry  with 
him  on  his  business  trips. 
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Free  Gift  No.  X, 


This  Free  Gift  is  comprised  of  three  beautiful  pictures,  entitled 
"The  Mill,"  "Memories"  and  "Morning  Glories."  Two  of  them 
measuring  10  by  20  inches  aud  the  other  7  by  33  inches  in  size. 
They  are  all  executed  in  exquisite  colors,  the  work  of  the  most 
skilful  artists,  and  would  be  an  article  of  adornment  in  any  home. 
Remember  that  not  simply  one,  but  all  three  of  the  pictures  are 
given  as  a  Free  Gift  to  any  one  accepting  this  offer. 
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Free  Gift  No.  218. 


This  is  a  collection  in  one  book  of  600  of  the  world's  most 
popular  songs,  each  with  the  music.  It  contains  American, 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  of  all  kinds ;  Sentimental,  Comic, 
Operatic,  Patriotic,  Lullabies  and  Dialect  songs.  Words  and 
music  to  everyone.  Stop  aud  think  what  it  means  when  we  say 
600  songs,  yet  there  are  that  many  in  the  collection,  which  can  be 
obtained  Free  by  accepting  this  offer. 


Embossed  Scrap-book  Pictures. 


Free  Gift  No.  406. 


One  package  of  beautiful  embossed  scrap-book  pictures,  just 
such  as  sell  for  Ave  and  ten  cents  a  sheet  in  the  stores.  The 
pictures  contained  in  this  package  would  cost  at  least  50  or  60  cents 
if  bought  by  the  sheet.  They  are  assorted,  of  different  sizes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  flowers,  figures,  bouquets,  heads, 
sprays,  etc.  All  of  them  embossed  in  bright,  pretty  colors,  just  such 
as  the  ladies  use  for  decorative  purposes,  and  that  are  the  delight 
of  the  children  for  making  artistic  pages  in  their  scrap-books. 
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"HOW  DID  YOU  REST  LAST  NIGHT?" 

"How  did  you  rest  last  night?" 

I've  heard  my  gran'pap  say 
Them  words  a  thousand  times — that's  right— 

Jes'  them  words  thataway.  . 
As  punctchul-like  as  mornin'  dast 

To  ever  heave  in  sight 
Gran'pap  'ud  alius  half  to  ast, 
"How  did  you  rest  last  night?" 

Us  young  uns  used  to  grin 

At  breakfast  on  the  sly, 
An'  mock  the  wobble  of  his  chin 

An'  eyebrows  helt  so  high 
An'  kind.   "How  did  you  rest  last  night?" 

We'd  mumble  an'  let  on 
Our  voices  trembled  an'  our  6ight 

"Was  dim  an'  hearin'  gone. 

*  t  *  *  * 

Bad  as  I  used  to  be, 

All  I'm  a-wantin'  is 
As  puore  an'  ca'm  a  sleep  fer  me 

An'  sweet  a  sleep  as  his. 
An'  so  I  pray  on  jedgment  day 

To  wake,  an'  with  its  light 
See  his  face  dawn  an'  hear  him  say, 
"How  did  you  rest  last  night?" 
— James  W hticomb  Siley,  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 


LOOK  OUT. 

There  are  children  saving  pennies  where  the 

noble  Hudson  rolls, 
And  the  men  in  California  are  stacking  up 

their  "doles." 
The  farmer  sells  his  yearling  colts— most  prized 

of  all  his  stock, 
And  the  city  man  is  coming— his  wife  with 

gorgeous  frock. 
In  short,  with  cash  well  laden  from  Beersheba 

to  Dan, 

They  are  coming  to  make  happy  the  Chicago 
bunco  man. 

— Quips  of  Buffalo. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE. 

Aprettt  little  French  woman  went 
into  one  of  the  newspaper  offices 
last  Tuesday,  and  with  a  positive 
air  passed  an  advertisement 
through  the  window.  The  clerk 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  smiled 
and  then  said : 

"The  English  is  a  little  bit  awkward,  miss. 
Would  you  like  to  make  any  changes?" 
The  pretty  little  woman  tossed  her  head. 
"No,  m'sieur.  I  zink  I  knows  how  to  write 
ze  good  Inglis." 
The  clerk  smiled  again. 

"All  right,"  and  he  watched  the  little  woman 
as  she  sailed  out  of  the  door.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  "ad."  appeared: 

"Pupils  Wanted— Mile.  Marcotte  respectfully 
announces  that  she  wishes  to  show  her  tongue 
to  the  young  American  ladies.  "—Boston  Budget. 


IT  REACHED  THE  GROUND. 

Years  ago  a  naval  academy  cadet  with  very 
short  legs  used  to  answer  the  gibes  of  his  fel- 
low-students by  saying  he  didn't  care— his  legs 
were  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground.  If  any 
one's  legs  could  fail  of  such  an  achievement, 
this  story  might  not  have  been  found  in  the 
New  York  Ledger: 

Host  (a  trifle  nervous  about  the  effect  of  his 
guest's  wooden  leg  upon  the  polished  floor)— 
•'Hadn't  you  better  come  on  the  rug,  major? 
You  might  slip  out  there,  my  boy." 

The  major— "Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  my  boy. 
There  is  no  danger.  I  have  a  nail  in  the  end 
of  it."     

CUTTING. 

There  is  some  pleasure  in  coming  upon  an 
anecdote  in  which  the  barber  does  not  have 
the  last  word.  Judy  relates  this  dialogue: 

"Hair's  very  thin,  sir." 

"It  was  thinner  than  that  thirty  years  ago." 
"Indeed,  sir!  You  surprise  me.  Why,  you 
don't  look  more  than  thirty  now,  sir!" 
"Thirty  yesterday!" 


THE  VISITOR  WAS  IMPRESSED. 

Dibbs  (anxious  to  impress  His  visitor.  To 
Mrs.  Dibbs)— "My  dear,  when  you  go  to  the 
country,  shall  you  leave  your  diamonds  with 
the  Safe  Deposit  Company?" 

Mrs.  Dibbs  (candidly)— "Oh,  no;  I'll  carry 
them  in  a  pill-box  in  my  trunk." 


SUFFICIENT  REASON. 

"I  thought  you  and  Mrs.  Toplofty  used  to  be 
such  close  friends." 
"So  we  did." 

"Why  is  it,  then,  that  you  and  she  never 
notice  each  other  now?"  , 
"We  exchanged  servants." 


FLUNG. 

Jack  Mittens  (mournfully)— "She  has  thrown 

me  over!" 

Tom  Bigbee  (philosophically)— "Well,  youth 
will  have  its  fling,  you  know."— Puck. 


TOBACCO  USERS  SMILE  SOMETIMES 

when  told  how  tobacco  hurts  them ;  sometimes 
they  don't,  because  shattered  nerves,  weak 
eyes,  chronic  catarrh,  lost  manhood  tell  the 
story.  If  you  are  a  tobacco  user,  want  to  quit, 
post  yourself  about  NO-TO-BAC,  the  wonder- 
ful, harmless,  guaranteed  tobacco-habit  cure, 
by  sending  for  book  titled,  "Don't  Tobacco 
Spit  and  Smoke  your  Life  Away,"  mailed  free. 
Druggists  sell  XO-TO-BAC— Address  THE 
STERLING  REMEDY  CO.. 

Box  763,  Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Ind, 


AN  UNNECESSARY  CLAUSE. 

A  man  who  was  repairing  a  series  of  recipes 
for  a  cookery-book,  engaged  the  services  of  a 
celebrated  chef  as  critic,  and  to  revise  his  work. 

One  day  he  submitted  to  the  chef  a  recipe  for 
lemon  pie,  which  ended  with  the  direction: 
"Then  sit  on  the  stove  and  stir  constantly." 

The  chef  twirled  his  thumbs,  and  said:  "It 
strikes  me  that's  a  useless  direction,  for  if  you 
sit  on  the  stove  you're  bound  to  stir  constant- 
ly."— Yankee  Blade. 


A  BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE. 

Carrie  LaMode— "So  we're  not  going  to  have 
crinoline,  after  all.  What  a  pity  we  were  all  so 
wrought  up  about  it !" 

May  Saver— "I  don't  think  it's  a  pity  at  all. 
Papa  bought  me  the  material  for  two  new 
gowns,  and  now  I  can  have  six  made  out  of  it." 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 

DeGarry — '  'He  is  raising  quite  a  muscle.  Has 
he  one  of  those  home  gymnasiums?" 

Merritt — "No,  but  he  has  a  furnished  room 
and  practices  opening  the  bureau  drawers."— 
Truth. 


LITTLE  BITS. 

"They  ought  to  have  a  little  girl  show  as 
well  as  a  chicken  show,"  said  Mollie.  "I  dess 
there's  lots  of  people  who'd  like  to  see  me."— 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Father— "Everything  I  say  to  you  goes  in  one 
ear  and  out  the  other." 

Little  son  (thoughtfully) — "Is  that  what  a 
little  boy  has  two  ears  for,  papa?" 

Teacher  (in  a  grammar  school)— "What  is  the 
meaning  of  'topaz'?" 

"A  topaz,"  said  the  boy,  "is  where  the  mules 
walk  when  they're  drawing  a  canal-boat." 

"I  can't  see  why  you  charge  so  much  for  ice. 
The  crop  has  largely  exceeded  the  demand  this 
year,"  complained  the  consumer. 

"True ;  and  that  has  made  the  selection  of 
good  ice  so  much  the  harder.  We  aren't  ex- 
perts for  nothing,"  said  the  dealer.— Harper's 
Bazar. 

Two  ladies  were  sitting  by  an  open  window 
while  the  choir  was  practicing  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church. 

"How  loudly  they  sing  to-night!"  said  one. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  other,  thinking  of  the 
crickets  in  the  grass,  "and  it  is  said  they  do  it 
with  their  hind  legs." 

Minister — "I  didn't  see  your  papa  in  church 
this  morning,  Willie." 

Willie— "No,  sir;  he  went  outwalking  in  the 
woods." 

"I  am  afraid,  Willie,  your  papa  does  not  fear 
the  Lord." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  guess  he  does ;  he  took  his  gun 
with  him.i' 

Tramp — "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  could  you  ren- 
der me  some  slight  assistance  in  a  pecuniary 
way  to  enable  me  to  return  to  my  beloved 
home  once  more?" 

Traveler  (from  Boston)— "Where  is  your 
home,  my  good  man?" 

Tramp— "Boston,  sir.  I  had  enough  money 
yesterday,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  the  pocket 
of  my  pants — " 

Traveler — "Sir,  you  are  an  impostor!  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you.   Pants,  indeed!" 


EPILEPSY  OR  FITS. 

Can  this  disease  be  cured?  Most  physicians  say 
No — /say,  Yes ;  allfonns  and  the  worst  cases.  Af- 
ter 30  years  study  and  experiment  I  haTe  found  the 
remedy.— Bpilepsy  is  cured  by  it;  cured,  not  sub. 
dued  by  opiates — the  old,  treacherous,  quack  treat- 
ment Do  not  despair.  Forget  past  impositions  on 
your  purse,  past  outrages  on  your  confidence,  past 
failures.  Look  forward,  not  backward.  Sly  remedy 
is  of  to-day.  Valuable  work  on  the  subject,  and 
large  bottle  of  the  remedy — sent  free  for  trial. 
Mention  Post-Office  and  Express  address. 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,F.D.,4CeaarSt,NewYorlc 


******** 

1  A  PRESENT.  | 

J  QEND  us  your  address  and  we  will  make  you  a  * 
+  O   present  of  the  best  Automatic  WASHING  * 

*  MACHINE  in  the  World.  No  wash-board  or  rub-* 
A  bing'needed.  We  wantyou  toshow  it  to  your  friends, 

T  or  act  as  agent  if  you  can.  You  canCOIN  MONEY  J- 

*  We  also  gave  a  HANDSOME  WATCH  to  the  J 

*  first  from  each  countv.   Write  quick.   Address  * 

*  N.  T.  LAUNDRY  WORKS,  80  Murray  Street,  N.  Y.  * 
***** *************** ****** 

Has  the  mwt  «on>Iete  and 
beautiful  fcmltkriam  »nd  R*it 
Beaort  In  Amerien,  wher*  net 
only  the  eare»  of  Coavnmptloa, 
> errooj  Disease*,  th»  Liquor, 
Oplnm,  Morphine  HablU  go 

Company  ol  the  World    •»  <ta"y.  bn» 
The  CRAVING  and  DESIRE  for  TOBACCO 
IS  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED  — 

without  pain,  c^kneis,  or  any  lneonyenteMe  wkattTer.  Thli 
ma;  aUo  bodoaa  U  bimc  by  ut  of  THI  CHAUTAUQUA  TO- 
BACCO ANTIDOTE  —  the  oaij  home  treatment  aant  ont  by 
Price,  16.00  per  let,  THE  HUBASITA8  COaPAST. 

by  express  pre-paid.  Lakxwood.  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  CURE 

OR  NO  PAY. 

Nothing  Fairer  Than  This. 

When  we  say  cure,  we  do  not  mean  simply  to 
stop  It  for  the  time  being,  but  a 

PERMANENT  AND  POSITIVE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness,  Impure  Blood, 
and  all  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered 
Liver.  Write  for  Treatise,  Testimonials,  and 
Free  Sample  Bottle  of 
DR.  ROC'S  LIVER,  RHEUMATIC, 
and  NEURALGIA  CURE  to 

CULLEN  &  NEWMAN. 

136  GAY  ST.,   Knoxville,  Tenn. 


No  mineral  water  will  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that 
follow  taking  ONE  or  more 
of  "BEECHAM'S  PILLS"  with 
a  glass  of  water  immediately 
upon  arising  in  the  morning. 

Painless.  Effectual.  Covered  with  a  tasteless,  soluble  coating. 
"  Worth  a  guinea  a  box."— Price  only  25  cents. 
Of  all  druggists,  or  a  box  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25cts.  in  stamps  by 
B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


LADIES 


WHO  WILL 

The  tremendous  sale  of  my  preparation, 
Gloria  Water,  has  so  Increased  my 


DO  WRITING 


correspondence  that  I  will  guarantee  good  wages  to  ladies  who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  home.  Address 
in  own  handwriting  MISS  EDNA  L\  SMYTH E.  Box  1101,  South  Bend,  Ind.   Mention  paper. 

^=WILL  MAKE  GOOD  WAGES. 


BICYCLE 


TO  AST  BOY  OR  GIRT. 

under  18 yeuvof  iga whowill work  for 
uitfterschooL  NO  MOSET  IvEEDED. 

Sand  :: .  i  td*.  to  A.  CURTIS  ft  CO.. 

«W£sT  QC1H0T  ST., CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fcolt  from  a 
ciftr,  holds  »  luge  pipe  fall 
'■ (  tobacco  and  will  lul  for 
Tout.  ticndlUcennfor  3  monthi  trial  lnb.  to  Fids  U&raxine.  tllpcstp&id 
bj  rettmofcU.    £.  F .  JUBQ2C,  f  CB,,  133  CHUKCH  61.,  £iBW  I0KS. 


IUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


S300 


to  b*  paid  for  dtr.ribntiEB  circular*  In  tout  cotnrtj  by  car  Mg 
adTtrtiwrs.  HUSTLERS  «aclo*e  rtamp  for  *bor*  work. 
ADVERTISERS  BUREAU,  6S  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE* 


$9 


A  DAY.  50  fast  Belling  specialties.  Big 
profits  to  agents.  Everybody  buys.  Bicy- 
cles, etc.  Write  quick.  Box  29,  Holly,  Mich. 


HOUSEHOLD   ARTICLES.  Agents  wanted. 
/MA5««KP5*  Catalogue  free.  CLine  3Ifg.  Co., 
\*B*wiy^'  67  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LADIES 


Make  men's  wageswritingformeathome.  For 
terms  send  self-addressed  and  stamped  envel- 
ope. HISS  RUTH  CHESTEB,  South  Bend,  In*- 

I  AIW  UlAMTCn  To  act  as  State  Agent  for  the 
LMUI  If  M  El  I  Llf  Famous  Hazeline,  a  positive 
cure  for  all  female  diseases. Ten  davs'  treatment  FEE  E . 
Address  DR.  DOUGLAS  4  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  TJ.  S.  A. 

APCNTC  No  Good  Kitchen  eom- 

n  \A  till    19  splete  wiiho  at  oar  Ro- 
tary Biscuit  te  Cake  Cutters.  5  styles.  Samples  of 
round  and  square  by  mail  25cts. Exclusive  territory. 
Colombia  Spec  Bfg.Co.,32-401.JeffeisonSt.  .Chicago 

OR  GENTLEMAN  Tfl  fifl 
WEITEBS  wanted 

 Copying  at  home. 

American  Association  of  Pen  Artists,  Lima,  Ohio. 


GOOD  LADY 


FISH 


always  bite  when  you  use  Zampa 
Compound  on  your  bait.  10  cents 
worth  lasts  all  eunimer.  Stamps  taken. 
Zampa  Co..  61  S  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  WOMAN'S  SUCCESS  fr^gg 


at  Home.  Instructions  FREE  to  lady  readers.  SeDd  stamp, 
iNo  humbug},   UBS.  J*  A*  31A.NNL\G,  Bcxl5.  Anna,  Ohio. 


I  in]  PA  willing  to  assist  as  in  writing,  mailing  and  ad- 
LAUI  CO  dreising  circulars  at  their  homes,  average  $3  a 
day.  No  canvassing.  For  terms,  send  b elf-addressed  and 
stamped  envelope.  Opera  Toilet  Co.<  [incorp .  ]  So.Bend.Ind. 


CANNOT  be  told  from  a 
I  agar.      Made  of  asbestos. 
Holds  a  large  pipeful  of  to- 
bacco.   Lasu  for  years.   Simple  by  mail  with  agent's  catalogue,  10fc  in 
ettiaps.    NEW  ENGLAND  PIPE  CO..  JSonralk,  Conn. 


Geoeral  Agents 

money.  New  plan.  Get  terms.      C.  Bopp  &  ! 


Wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  and 
HH  Lntagen^  forTheWorld's 

Fair  Album-Atlas  and 
Chicago  Illustrated.  BiS 

c  Sons,  199  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


We  want  a  man  in  every  county,  at  once. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Salary  and  ex- 
penses deposited  in  your  bank  every  15 
days.  MED  O-ELE  CTRO  CO.Cincinnati.O, 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 
or  COMMISSION,  to  handle  the  New  Patent 
Chemical  Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  mak- 
ing $50  per  week.    Monroe  Eraser  Mf  g  Co.,  X  98,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR 


AGENTS 


Convertible  Wire  Baskets,  Handy  Button,  Self- 
chreading  Needle  &  many  others.  Catalog  sent  free 
V.  CasigreeB  Bfr.  Co.,  134  Van  Bnren  St.,  ChieagO.  Illinois 


LADIES 


DESIRING  HOMX 
EjVIPLO  'fJHENT, 

I  such  as  mailing*  circulars,  ad 
-  — 'dressing  envelopes,  etc..  will 
make  120  a  week.  Work  steady.  No  Canvassing.  Reply 
In  own  handwriting  with  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  to  Woman's  Co-Operative  Toilet  Co.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

IF  YOU  WANT  WORK 

dress  immediately.  We  teach  men  and  women  how 
to  earn  from  S5.00  per  day  to  S3, 000  per 
year  without  having  had  previous  experience,  and 
furnish  the  employment  at  which  they  can  make 
that  amount.  Capital  unnecessary:  a  trial  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Write  to-day.  Meution  this  paper. 
E.  C.  ALLEN  i&  CO..  Box  1013,  Auensta,  Me. 

I  WANT  an  honest,  earnest 
man  or  woman  in  every  coun- 
ty to  take  the  sole  agency 
for  an  article  that  is  needed 
in  everr  home  and  indis- 
pensable in  every  office. 
SELLS  AT  SIGHT,  in 
town  or  country.  You  can 
make  S700  in  three 
months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will  bring 
you  a  steady  income.  Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  person.  Don't  lose  a  moment.  Gooil  jobs 
are  scarce  and  soon  taken.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manacer,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


*t*ttt*ttttttttt**ttt-rtttt* 
£  A  CRAND  DISCOVERY!!  3 

^\TTANTED.— A  live  man  or  woman  in  every  count>ia> 
^  '  '    where  we  have  not  already  secured  a  representa-i 


i  as  niuicwHiTCi .  uw  plate  to  wear  off :  goods  guarai.-. 
fteed  to  wear  a  lifetime :  cost  about  one-tenth  that  ofj 
♦"silver:  the  chance  of  a  lifetime:  agents  average  from^ 
"^S5o  to  Jiooperweek  and  meet  with  ready  sales  every-1* 
^where,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  our  Solid  Metala^ 
^Goods.  Over  One  Million  Dollars'  worth  of  goods  in^ 
a-daily  use.  Case  of  samples  Free.  .1 
J.STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO., Boston,  Mass^ 


BOOSCBAP 


J§  4%  A  CABrAMOTTOES,    GAME-3,    PUZZLES,  *c. 
CLt  11  1  AGTSTULL  OUTFIT  A>"D  THIS  El.N'Q,  2  CTS. 
■        W  XUTTLB  BEOS.  MJ3.  CO.,  TOT  OUT,  C0KS. 


50  SASTPtE  UTILES  AST)  LIST  OF 

CARDS  FOR  1893.gjvysTOji^liia''«5&> 

W  UNULlir  UL  ■  Boston,  Mass.,  and  see  what  jou  will  set 


ONLY 


TELEGRAPH  CO.  in  the  V.  S.  taking 

students.  Write  us.  City  Telegraph  Co.,  Ofrosso,  Mich. 


WftRI  fi'Q  FAIR  views  complete  and  ooofe of 
WWni.ll  «  iHIn  valuableinformationmalled 
for  10c  W.N.  WOODSON,  140  Washington  St-Chlcago. 


self  taught,  without  notes,  50  ctg. 
BANJO.S1.  Circular  and  eat.  of  in- 
struments FBEE,  A.  Parks.  So  Fifth  Ave^Chicago. 


QUITAR 

^■struments  F 


flllR  fllP  Needle  Compass  is  guaranteed  the 
uun  Ulr  best  Instrument  out  for  Miners  and 
Prospectors  use.    B.  G.  Stauffer,  Bachmanville,  Pa. 


r||  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 

mf  I  M  W  Clnb  and  Parlor  Catalogue  free, 
r  kH  IWl  DENISON,Pablisher,Chicaf;o. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Kestore  Gray 

Haix  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


WOMEN 


Who  axe  ill  should  read  DR.  BACKUS  COOK'S 
MEDICAL  TRUTHS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sent  free  on  application.  Twenty  years  of  cures 
as  evidence.  732  Jackson  Boulevard ,  Chicago,  111. 

"PRECKIiBS— Send  ten  cents  (silver)  and  get  re- 
*  ceipt  for  sure  cure,  to  P.  O.  Box  lS5j!Tidionte,  Pa. 


TUC  HCCT  Pll  I  0n  earth  for  Constipation,  Li 
I  nC  DUO  I  TILL  Kidney  trouble.  Headache,  ei 


iiver  or 
.  etc.,  is 

He  trick's  Blood  and  Liver  Pills.  By  mail  25  cents 
per  box.    Hetrick  Bros..  Druggists,  Indiana,  Pa. 

KIDNEYS   &  BLADDER 

I  will  send  tnll  particulars  of  a  cure  for  all 

diseases  of  the  above  FREE. 
Dr.  D.  A.WIL.X1IAMS,  East  Hampton, Conn. 

mi  cq 

r|l  gives  quick  relief,  cures  in  a  few 
■  days.   Kever  returns.   No  purge,  no 

salve,  no  suppositorv.  no  indelicacy.  Mailed  free.  Ad- 
dress, J.  H.  REEVES,  Box  3290. New  York  City,K.Y. 

CURED 

Righ  t  at  home  to  at»y 
eared.  lUustrUed 
book  with  hundreda 
a  T&css  Co.,  CWcago,  111 


ELECTR0B0LE  ^vfST 


FREE 


Dr.  Judd  Electric  Belt  and 

Battery  combined  sent  you  on 
trial  free.  Will  cure  you.  Also 
Catarrh  Battery-  Cost  nothing 
to  try  them.  GiTe  size.  Dr. 
Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want  Agts. 


Paralysis,  Rheumatism. 
Kldney,LiTer«Nervoa«Bnd 
Chronic  DUea&es  Cured  by 

Electricity.  Greatest  inven- 
tion known.  Circulars  Free-  77pag-e  bookdescrib 
ing  treatment.  lOcents.  Prof. B.B. BLISS, lowaFalli, la 


DEAFNESS! 


ALL  FAT  PEOPLE 

Should  take  TBILESE  TABLETS  (Beg.)  The  only 
safe  cure  for  Stoutness.  An  English  Countess  writes: 
"Your  Tablets  act  admirably."  Send  75  cents  to  The 
TEILENE  CO.,  134  Tan  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

K  mf  rni  UO  reduced,  15  lbs. 
L  H  I  rUUlia  a  month,  anyone 
r  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  H      Miss  _M  .  Ainley.Supply,  Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  431bs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving. No  sickness. Particulars  (sealed) 
^c.HALT.&CO.,B.,Boi404,St.Locis,Mo. 


Garfield  Teas 

Cures  Constipation,  Restores  Complexion\Saves  Doctors' 
Bills.  Sample  free.  Garfield  Tea  Co., 319  w.  46th  St.,  N.T. 

Cures  S'ck  Headache 
Receipt  Book 


Dr.  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 


AND  HOUSEHOLD  PHYSICIAN. 

The  "Crowning  Life  "Work"  of  the  Great  Old  Doctor. 
Nearly SOO pages.  NEWLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Tho 
greatest  selling  book  in  the  world  to-day.  Big  terms 
to  agents.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Address 
F.  B.  DICKEBSON  CO.,  Department  E,  Detroit, Mich. 

Positive  Cure.  By  mail.  Sealed 
Book  Free.  Address  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bice.  Box  F.  Smithville,  N.Y. 

nil  HTI  I  n  r  Positive  Cure.  Bv  mail.  Send 
LM  I  U  E  I  U  L  for  circular.  Addiv-  Capt.W.l, 
nUl    I  U  n  I.  Collin^.Smithville.Jefrersoulo.AV 

"ZZtL'^  Dr.  Ttiomoson's  Eve-Water 


RUPTURE 
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CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  loam, 
When  that  which   drew   from  out  the 
boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 


'     WORKING  DAYS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  figures,  compiled 
by  a  Polish  statistican,  shows 
the  standard  number  of  working 
days  per  annum  in  various 
countries.  The  inhabitants  of 
central  Russia,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, labor  fewest  days  in  the  year; 
namely,  267.  Then  comes  Canada,  with 
270,  followed  by  Scotland,  with  275; 
England,  275;  Portugal,  2S3;  Russian 
Poland,  288;  Spain,  290;  Austria  and  the 
Russian  Baltic  Provinces,  295;  Italy,  298; 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Luxem- 
burg, 300;  Saxony,  Fiance,  Finland,  Wur- 
temburg,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  302;  Sweden,  304;  Prussia  and 
Ireland,  305;  United  States,  306;  Holland, 
308 ;  and  Hungaria,  312.  It  will  be  observed 
from  this  that  while  the  Canadian  working- 
man  has  only  to  toil  statutably  270  days 
out  of  365,  he  frequently  crosses  the  bound- 
ary-line into  the  United  States,  where  he 
is  expected  to  labor  for  306  days.  The  Irish- 
»man  and  the  Prussian  are  in  the  same 
category  with  305  days,  or  30  days  more 
than  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman. 
— London  Engineering. 


FASTING  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  Wood,  professor  of  chemistry  in.  the 
medical  department  of  Bishop's  college, 
Montreal,  reports  in  the  Canada  Medical 
Record  a  number  of  cases  in  which  acute 
articular  rheumatism  was  cured  by  fasting, 
usually  from  four  to  eight  days.  In  no 
case  was  it  necessary  to  fast  more  than  ten 
days.  Less  positive  results  were  obtained 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
patients  were  allowed  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  water,  or  lemonade  in  moderate 
quantities  if  they  preferred.  TSo  medicines 
were  given.  Dr.  Wood  says  that  from  the 
quick  and  almost  invariably  good  results 
obtained  by  simple  abstinence  from  food 
in  more  than  forty  cases  in  his  own  prac- 
tice he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  rheuma- 
tism is,  after  all,  only  a  phase  of  indiges- 
tion, to  be  cured  by  giving  complete  and 
continued  rest  to  all  the  viscera. 


A  FAIR  PINCUSHION. 

A  pincushion-table  for  a  fair  is  full  of 
charming  possibilities.  If  a  young  girl 
were  to  ask  each  one  of  her  friends  to  make 
a  cushion  of  some  kind  for  the  toilet-table, 
what  a  quantity  of  lovely  designs  in  ex- 
quisite materials  would  come  to  her.  There 
would  be  the  old-fashioned  cushion,  about 
nine  inches  square,  of  pale  yellow  or  pink 
brocade,  with  a  deep  frill  of  lace;  the  or- 
ange cushions— orange  in  color  and  shape 
— made  of  six  pieces  of  velvet  pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  widening  at  the  center  like  a 
section  of  orange  peel.  The  cylindrical 
cushion  for  hat-pins  could  be  ornamented 
to  look  like  a  roll  of  music,  and  there  would 
be  cushions  to  look  like  flowers.  Perhaps 
a  prize  would  be  offered  for  the  handsomest 
cushion  of  all. 


A  FROG'S  RESURRECTION. 

Some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
can  exist  a  long  period  without  air  or  food. 
Both  frogs  and  toads  hibernate — that  is, 
sleep  through  the  winter.  The  skin  of 
these  reptiles  has  a  property  of  imbibing 
water,  so  that  ,if  an  apparently  emaciated 
frog  is  placed  in  a  damp  place  it  will  soon 
look  quite  plump. 

A  "Vermont  man  sealed  a  frog  up  in  a 
stone  box  and  buried  him  three  feet  under 
ground,  and  yet  when  he  opened  him  up  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  months  the  frog  hopped 
off  about  his  business  as  though  Dothing 
unusual  had  occurred.  He  must  have  felt, 
though,  while  shut  up  in  that  box,  about 
as  a  man  does  waiting  at  a  country  station 
for  a  late  train. 


A  MAGNIFICENT 
PORTFOLIO  OF 


100 


SUPERB 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Will  be  mailed  FREE,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  person  sending  50  cents  for 
this  paper  one  year.   If  you  are  now  a  subscriber,  accept  this 
offer  and  your  time  will  be  extended  one  year. 


Size  of  each  page,  11  by  14  inches.   Most  of  the  views  full  page. 

This  small  cut  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  portfolio  when  open.  The  photographs  have  been  gathered 
together  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  they  were  taken  by  thr  most  expert  photographers,  some  costing  as  much 
as  $50.00  each  to  secure  them.  By  the  recently-discovered  and  perfected  process  of  photo-engraving  they  are  reproduced  *n  this 
superb  portfolio  with  all  the  beauty  and  soft,  exquisite  tone  of  the  best  photographs. 

Grand  Views  of  Natural  Scenery,  Memorial  Arches,  Great  Cathedrals, 

Historical  Ruins  in  the  Old  Countries,  Photographs  of  Costly  Paintings, 

Architectural  Wonders  from  Uvery  I^and,  Noted  Pieces  by  Famous  Sculptors,  and 

Celebrated  Buildings,  Grand  Monuments,  Portraits  of  Great  and  Illustrious  Men, 

All  combine  in  making  this  book  surpassingly  attractive,  interesting  and  instructive.  Each  scene  is,  in  a  brief,  graphically-written 
sketch,  described  by  writers  chosen  on  account  of  special  qualifications  for  the  work,  giving  the  most  interesting  and  reliable  facts 
and  information  relating  to  it. 

Words  of  Praise  Like  the  Following  are  Being  Constantly  Received  from  Persons  Receiving  a  Copy. 


I  saw  one  of  your  Portfolios  of  Pho- 
tographs at  a  friend's,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  must  have  one.  I 
can't  see  how  such  a  book  can  be  sent  as 
a  gift,  even  if  the  price  of  the  paper 
was  three  times  as  much. 

Geo.  W.  Eddy,  Marysville,  Kan. 


I  desire  to  express  my  highest  appre- 
ciation of  your  book  of  Photographs. 
They  are  beautiful,  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  are  worth. ten  times 
the  annual  cost  of  the  paper. 

J.  W.  Collett, 
Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 


I  have  received  the  Portfolio  of  Pho- 
tographs, and  will  say  they  excel  in 
beauty  and  excellence  any  work  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  examined.  The  de- 
scriptions given  are  very  instructive. 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Atwood, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


Any  one  sending  50  cents  for  this  paper  one  year,  a  renewal  as  well  as  a  new  subscriber,  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  these 

magnificent  Portfolios. 


Order  by  Free  Gift  Sfo.  1 

and  address  all  letters  to 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  MOSQUITO  BITES. 

The  best  antidote  for  the  bite  of  a  mos- 
quito undoubtedly  is  ammonia,  weakened 
with  a  little  water,  or  salt  and  water.  Some 
people  go  so  far  as  to  press  the  poison  out 
with  some  small  metal  instrument,  like 
the  point  of  a  watch-key,  before  applying 
the  antidote.  This  prevents  the  painful 
swelling  that  sometimes  occurs.  As  in 
other  cases,  "one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  and  the  same  remedy  will 
not  apply  to  all  individuals.  Some  find 
camphor  most  efficacious,  and  salt  and 
water  will  not  avail.  Ammonia,  however, 
seems  to  be  generally  successful  as  a  neu- 
tralizer  of  the  mosquito  poison. — Salem 
Gazette. 


AN  EXPOSITION  NOTE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  to 
the  general  public  will  be  wax  figures 
dressed  in  costumes  from  the  Indian 
maiden  and  the  time  of  the  Puritan  fathers 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  women 
having  charge  of  this  work  are  some  of  the 
social  leaders  in  New  York.  Prance  had 
applied  for  an  exhibition  of  the  same 
character,  and  has  now  obtained  space,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  chance  for  competition 
between  the  Paris  and  New  York  dress- 
makers., 


PERFECT  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF  YOURSELF  OR  ANY  FRIEND. 

Would  you  like  to  give  one  of  your  best  photos  to  each  of  your  friends ;  one  of  father, 
mother,  brother  or  sister  to  each  of  the  relatives ;  to  exchange  yours  with  the  other 
members  of  your  class  before  vacation? 

YOU  Cflfl  GET  TfiEIW  fpJEE  Of  COST. 


A  NEW  VEGETABLE. 

"Potomato"  is  the  name  given  a  curious 
manufactured  vegetable  which  owes  its 
origin  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Culner,  of  Atchison, 
Kan.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
doctor  has  been  experimenting  with  a  view 
to  crossing  the  potato  and  tomato  vines. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  has  at  last  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  a  species  of  vine  has 
been  thus  literally  manufactured,  and  that 
it  wrill  produce  both  potatoes  and  tomatoes, 
both  of  which  will  grow  in  their  natural 
elements. 


COST  OF  COLUMBUS'  EXPEDITION. 

The  cost  of  discovering  America  by 
Columbus,  says  Prof.Ruge,  in  the  "Globus," 
was  1,140,000  maravedis,  or  about  $7,296  of 
our  money.  The  money  of  Queen  Isabella, 
of  course,  had  a  higher  purchasing  power 
than  the  dollar  of  to-day.  Of  the  sum 
named,  Columbus  received  an  annual  salary 
of  $320,  and  the  two  captains  each  $192  per 
year.  Each  sailor,  in  addition  to  his  sub- 
sistence, received  $2.45  per  month,  or  one 
ducat. 


ONE  HALF  DOZEN 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
FREE. 

One  half  dozen  of  these  perfect 
photographs  will  be  mailed  FREE, 
postage*prepaid,  to  any  one  sending 
only  50  cents  for  this  journal  one 
year,  the  original  being  returned 
uninjured  at  the  same  time. 

Order  by  Free  Gift  Jfo.  38. 


Size  of  Free  Photographs. 


TM  F  OlfTTI  DPS  "Will  be  exact  reproductions 
iriE  riv>lUI^coof  the  photographs  sent, 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  cut  shown  here, 
which  is  extremely  popular.  The  reduction 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  likeness 
—the  pictures  sent  you  will  be  as  clear  and 
perfect  likenesses  in  every  way  as  the  original 
sent  us,  and  finely  finished  and  mounted. 
Do  not  send  any  size  or  kind  of  picture  but 
cabinet  photographs. 


HOW  TO  GET  TflEJH  f^f  tbpeh^gS& 

you  have  of  yourself  or  the  person  whose 
picture  you  wish  us  to  make.  Send  it  to  us 
with  the  money  for  the  subscription  to  this 
journal  for  one  year,  and  we  will  make  per- 
fect, finely-finished  copies  of  the  picture  sent, 
and  mail  them  to  you  Free,  postage  prepaid, 
returning  the  original,  uninjured,  at  the  same 
time. 

Present  Subscribers  Accepting  this  Offer  May  Have 
their  Subscriptions  Extended. 

We  have  made  thousands  of  these  photographs  for  our  readers  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  have  not  received  a  complaint  about  a  single  picture.  This  shows  that 
these  popular  little  pictures  are  pleasing  the  people. 

Order  by  Free  Gift  No.  28  and  address  all  letters  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

When  accepting'  any  of  our  offers,  remit  by  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Check  or 
Draft,  or  an  Express  Money  Order.  Or  if  not  convenient  to  send  in  one  of  these  ways, 
send  the  money  or  stamps  in  a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  register  letters  when 
requested.  Persons  sending'  money  In  any  other  way  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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BICYCLES  PAYMENTS. 

New  or  2d  hand; lowest  prices, larg- 
est stoct ;  maters  &  oldest  dealers  in 
TJ.S.  We  sell  •vervwhere.  Cata.free, 
HOUSE,  HAZARD  &  CO.  32  E  St.  Ptoria,  111. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

SSI'S,  BABY  CARRIAGES 

Prom  Factory  to  Consumer. 
Delivered  Free  of  Charge  in  the  V.  S 
Prices  awav  below  the  lowest.  Descriptive 
[catalogue  FREE.   CHAS.  KAISER,  lii'r., 
63-64  Clyboura  Ave.,  CHICAGO  llU. 
rs  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FRUITEVAPORATOR 

II  U  1  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 

Dif  erent  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  tree. 
THE  BLTHTEB  IRON  WORKS  CO,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write- 


ROSS|Ensliage 


Masticators. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

KEEPERS 

should  have  Roofs  "Gleanings  la 
Bee  Culture."  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Semi-monthly.  (SI. 00  a  year.)  Sample 
copy  and  52-page  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES-J>e€ 
for  the  asking.  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 
is  the  best  Bee  book  published.  400  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.        [Mention  this  paper.} 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Box  E,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  wiite. 


HORSE  POWER  rtjpr 
Engine  and  Boiler  gluO 

SAW   Mitt    ENGINE  AM) 
BOILER.  8450.00. 
Otber  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

IDEAL  In  Name 

and  In  Fact. 

WIND  MILL 


and  Three  Post 

STEEL  TOWER. 

The  LATEST  and  BEST. 

C nor,  8-9-12  ft.  Geared. 
OliCb  10  and  12ft.  Ungeared. 
TOWERS,  80,  40,  50  &  60-ft 

Mills  with  or  without  graphite 
bearings. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO., 

507Biver  St.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

stahUs 
excelsior 
fruit  drier 

Evaporates   Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
WILLIAM  STAHX 
EVAPORATOR  COMFY, 
QUIBCT,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Dissolution 

Probable 

The  old  firm  of  Contraction  &  Expansion-  long  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  wire  fences,  have  had  a  falling 
out.  Bting  unable  to  make  any  Impression  on  our 
Coiled  Spring  Fence,  Expansion  got  HOT  and  his 
partner  has  displayed  an  unmistakable  coolness 
toward  him  ever  since.  Those  who  use  Page  fence 
are  not  interested. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


8* 

12*  $50 
16-  $100 

AERMOTORS 

ALL  STEEL 

GALVANIZED 

PUMPING  OR  GEARED  SAME  PRICE. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  Aermotor 

Company  declares  a  dividend  and  makes  the 


above  prices  as 
tributing  it. 
will  be  con' 
until  its 
earnings 
ficiently 
off.  Merit 
prospered, 
very  small 
great  number 
given  the  Aer 
4  acres  of  land  in 
taring  center  of 
very  many,  acres 
the  best  equip- 
for  the  purpose, 
Aerm'tor  Co. 


means  of  dis- 
These  prices 
tinued  only 
surplus 
are  suf- 
worked 

has 
and  a 
profit  on  a  very 
of   outfits  has 
motor  Company 
the   best  manufae- 
Chicago,with  many, 
of  floor  space  and 
ment  of  machinery, 
in  existence.  The 
feels,  in  this  crown- 


BEST  FARM  FENCE,  made  of  GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL  WIRE.  FENCES  and  GATES 
for  all  purposes.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices.  Address 

THE  SED6WIGK  BROS.  GO,,  RICHMOND  IND, 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

«>\-TTirnnivn  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

\     Successors  to  the  Empire  WeU  Anger  Co., 

Mounted  and  on  Sills,  for 
deep  or  shallow  wells, 
with  steam  or  horse 
power. 

Send  for 
Cata  logue. 

ADDRESS 

Williams  Brother: 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Before  you  buy  a 
Press,  write  the 
HTDBATLIC 
PKESS  MFC 
CO.,  of  Ht.  eUead,  O., 
for  catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HYDRAULIC 

Presses  for  all  pur- 
poses, also  general 

CIDER  XALERS' Supplies. 


Harness,  $5.50 

ROAD  CARTS,  -  $10.00 
BUGGIES,  -  =  -  $55.oo 
FAR]*1  WAGONS,  •»    $44  00 

We  can  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  better  goods  at  two-thirds  the  price  your  local  dealer  would  charge  you. 
Write  for  new  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  fkeb.  If  you  visit  the  World's  Fair,  see  our  two  fine 
eadnbitsjaUocaUonandgetacquaintcdwithus.  J^jjj  R  fiAMLEY  MFG.  CO.^Cm^AQo'.K' 


BARKLEY 


Steel 

axles: 


HORSE CARTS 


"narrow  and i  12 
WIDE  TIRES.V  STYLES, 

Thoano  Four  Whccl*.  5.Ur^at 

WRlTt  FOR  CIRCULARS,' 
AND  BAY  WHAT  YOU  N|CD\ 

HOBSON  43i«0,.TatamtA. 


[steel  presses] 


SELF  FEEDER 


10  DEQERJCK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  NY. 


ing  Columbian  year,  that  it  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  We  will  ship  from  Chicago  to  any 
one  anywhere  at  the  above  prices. 

THE  AERMOTOR  COMPANY, 

12th  and  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago. 

Mention  I  his  paper  wtien  PoO  write. 

COLUISBIA 

.STEEL  WIND 
MILL 

New  in  Principle. 
Beautiful  in 
Appearance. 
Powerful  in  Operation. 

Cntain5  covered  Internal  Gear* 
TJneqrialed  in  the  line  ofPoiDpiQg  Wind 
Mills.  We  solicit  the  closest  investiga* 
tion.Also  Columbia  Steel  Derricks, 
Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines, 
Buckeye  Force  &  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
and  Globe  Lawn  Mo  wen!, Iron  Fenc- 
ing, Creatine,  *tc  Write  for  circulars. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


The  Only  Kind 


BRANCH  HOUSES 
conveniently  locate 


That  Two  Horses  can  handle  easily. 
That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 
That  does  not  take  up  dirt,  trash  and 
manure. 

That  does  not  jerk  itself  to  pieces. 
That  loads  successfully  from  cook  or 
windrow. 

That  loads  green  clover  for  ensilage. 
That  loads  heavy  hay  successfully. 
That  does  not  thrash  dry  clover  to  pieces. 
That  does  not  require  hay  to  lay  in  swath 
and  burn. 
Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  OO.^S'M'- 


* 

J  sf^bz^g^L-.  (  That  Two  Horses  can  handle  easily.  ^ 

fiffir^m^^^^'^^^^^T     I    That  is  not  a  horse  Killer. 

# 

i 


Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


BUCKEYE 


— ®  HAY  ®— 


No  Ratchets  or  Cog 
Wheels  to  Get  Out  of  Order. 


NOT  EXCELLED 

BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  : — PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;   ST.  PAUT,  MINN 


PRACTICALLY 

ASelf-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with  tires  bolted 
on.  Teeth  are  long  and  adjustable. 
Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.    Has  a  Lock  Lever  and 
Swinging  Cleaner  Ear.    We  make 
both  COIL  and  DROP  TOOTH. 
We  also  manufacture  Buckeye  Grain 
Drills,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buck- 
eye Seeders. 

Write  to  either  of  these  firms  or  to 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  502  to  520  River  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


Mention  whore  yon  saw  this  advertisement. 


ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  CHID* 


You 
should  order 
TJGGIES, 

yJa?4rade440.  CARRIAGES, 
f^±J}  WAGONS  or  HARNESS 

from  any  one  until  you  have  seen 
°°      our  New  Grand  Catalogue  for  1893,which 
is  mailed  free  to  any  address.    It  shows  over 
hundred  new  styles,  with  prices  of  vehicles 
'Jt  ^S=s.0n5~^'    raging  from  $30 upward,  and  Harness  from  $5 upward. 
?.[4>  ^J'/Our  goods  are  strictly  hand-made  and  fully  warranted  for  two 
years,  and  our  Spiral  Springs  are  warranted  for  12  years.   We  are 
recognized  manufacturers  for  the  above  organizations.     Examine  our 
mammoth  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago.  The  only  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  that  sell  their  entire  outpnt  direct  to  the  consumer. 

ALLIANCE  CARRIAGE  CO.sy«S.^f^c»^^CmciniiaU,  0. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 

CATALOGUE 


FRE 


FAIR 
GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


—  $45.00 


BUGGY 


5  $65.00 
—  $75.00 


BUT  of  the  Manufacturers.  SAVE  Middleman's  profit  and  Traveling 
man's  expenses.  Buggies.  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Wagons  and  Carts. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  willing  to  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  Cata- 
logue to  be  returned  to  us,  at  our  expensetif  not  found  as  represented. 

PIONEER  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  Vehicles  Warranted  for  two  years.  Capacity  100  finished  vehicles  daily. 
When  you  write,  mention  this  paper. 


GREAT  SUCCISS"  POTATO  D16«E* 

is  very  light  draft,  weight  Co  lbs.,  a  boy 
can  operate  it;  leaves  the 
tubers  compact  and  ground 
comparatively  level.   It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  19th  Century, 
We  guarantee  it  to  show  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  efficiency,  simplicity  and  economy  of 
*ny  Potato  Digger  in  the  World.  "Proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  andweask 


you  to  take  a  slice"  of  oora 
before  you  buy  any  other. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  we 
will  send  i  t  on  trial,  i  f  good 
reference  is  sent.   Send  for  our  '93  en- 
dorsements and  full  particulars.  Give 
county  and  name  plainly.  BBTAIL 
Price  S12.00.  Address, 


D.Y.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write 


THi  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 

FOR  POWER  OR  HAND. 

Greatest  Concussion.  Churns  Most 
Thoroughly.  Churns  Easiest. 

None  will  Bring;  the  Batter  as  Quickly  and  Nicely  as  the  Davis  Swing  Churn. 

Your  No.  4  DaviB  Swing  Churn  is  the  nicest  churn  I  ever  used.   I  have  used  other  churns,  but  none 
bring  the  butter  as  quickly  and  nicely  as  the  Davis  Swing.  GEO.  V  .  GKEEN 

Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.,  August  2, 1892. 

It  Produces  More  Butter  and  of  a  Better  Quality. 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn  I  bought  last  spring  gives  complete  satisfaction.  I  think  it  the  easiest  way 
churning  I  ever  saw.  It  produces  more  butter  from  the  same  amount  of  cream,  and  a  better  quality  of  butt 
I  can  give  the  Davis  Swing  Chum  a  good  recommend.  LE^  I  SIcCABE. 

North  Rome,  Pa.,  July  30,  1692. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue,  free  to  all.  We  manufacture  Batter  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Butter  Carriers,  and  everything  used  in  dairy  or  creamery. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  HeUows  FaUs,  Vermont. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  this. 


SOLID 
STEEL 
ENCE 


The  best  and  most  easily  erectedlence  in  use  Not| 
wire.  Cut  from  solid  steel  plates,  better  known  as 

Expanded  Metal  J 

Combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  and  economy.  Write  foi^ 
Catalogue  No.  S3  .giving  particulars  and  showing  this  materiaifj 
framed  in  ornamental  designs  for  lawns. ? 
Central  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  531 Wood  St.,Pittsburgh,Pa.y 


